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DISSERTATIONS 

O  N  • 

SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL, 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  Spain ’s  Situation ,  Extent ,  and  original  Settlement. 


QyPA  IN  is  the  weftermoft  Part  of  Europe ,  feated  under  a  temperate  Zone,  situation  and 
between  io°  o'  weftern,  and  30  o'  eaftern  Longitude  5  and  from  350  o'  to 
440  1  o'  of  north  Latitude  :  Being  in  Length  264  Leagues  from  Colibre  (a 
fmall  Port  near  Perpignan  in  France )  to  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  196  from  Cape  Creus 
(or  Venus)  to  Far  if  a,  and  as  many  from  thence  to  Port  Mongia  in  Galicia-,  and 
its  Width  from  Ferrol  to  Cape  de  Gatte,  160;  making  in  Circumference  642  (a).  00 
The  Ocean  bounds  it  on  the  north,  weft,  and  jointly  with  the  Mediterranean  Eftrada. 
wafhes  its  fouthern  Shores  ;  whilft  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  are  its  eaftern 
Boundaries  that  divide  it  from  France,  as  will  all  be  more  clearly  demonftrated 
in  the  following  Sheets. 


The  Sentiments  of  Authors  about  its  firft  Settlement  are  various;  but  many  of 
the  Spanijh  Claffic  Writers  conclude  it  to  have  been  made  by  the  Patriarch  Fubal, 
fifth  Son  of  Japhet,  and  Grandfon  to  Noah ;  though  they  are  contradicted,  and 
feemingly  convicted  by  feveral  learned  Moderns,  as  will  be  (hewn  in  its  proper 
Place.  Mafter  Pedro  de  Medina  (b),  who  wrote  near  two  hundred  and  twenty  Y ears*  ())  Grand  y 
ago,  was  of  this  Opinion,  taken  from  Pliny ,  Berofus,  and  Jofepbus  ;  which  latter,  rab.  de  eip. 
in  his  Antiq.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  2.  calls  him  Jobel-,  and  from  him  thofe  fince  denomi- 
nated  Iberos  were  then  called  Jobeles.  P .  Mariana  (c)  was  of  the  fame  Way  of  (0  hue  de 
Thinking,  induced  thereto  by  the  concurrent  Teftimonies  of  feveral  grave,  ere-  p.ip‘.  Tl'  *’ 
ditable  Writers;  though  he  leaves  the  Place  of  his  firft  Landing  unafeertained,  as 
it  was  unknown.  Eftrada  (d),  from  the  famous  Chronologer  Jerom  Martel,  con-  (I  Pobiacion- 
firms  the  Arrival  of  Fubal ,  with  his  Colonifts  Armenians  and  Caldeans,  in  the  Year  P.  *. 
of  the  World  1798,  142  after  the  Deluge,  2163  before  the  Birth  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  and  one  preceding  the  Settling  of  France  by  his  Brother  Samothes ;  adding 
theTeftimony  of  Jofepbus-,  of  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Hebraical  fuefions  on  the  27th  of 
Genefis,  38th  of  Ezekiel,  and  66th  Chapter  of  Ifaiah.  The  Etymologies  of  St. 

Ifdore,  Lib.  ii.  Cap.  2.  followed  by  the  Archbifhop,  Don  Rodrigo ;  Don  Alonzo  el 
Sabio,  Ambrofio  de  Morales,  Florian  de  Ocampo,,  and  others.  Pedraza  (e)  agrees  (e)  Hift.Ecci. 
with  the  foregoing  Authors,  led  thereto  by  the  Saints  If  dore  and  Jerome ,  jointly  p 
Vol.  I.  B  with 
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with  Jofephus  and  Berofus ;  though  he  adds,  that  fome  Authors  make  'Tubal  to 
have  landed  firft  in  Portugal ,  and  there  built  and  named  Setubal  after  him : 
But  this  is  denied  by  Arius  Mont  amis,  and  his  Followers,  who  afiert  his  primi¬ 
tive  Settlement  to  have  been  the  Territory  formerly  named  Betica ,  now  Anda- 
luzia ,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Granada  ;  he  fays,  this  happened  Anno  Mundi  1800, 
144  Years  after  th£  Deluge,  and  23 17  preceding  Chrift’s  coming.  Manuel  de 
(f)  Hid.  de  Faria  e  Soufa  (f)  declares,  that  Noah  defcending  from  Mount  Ararat  (where  the 
P°L  c' Ark  relied)  to  a  Plain,  which  he  calls  Miriadan ,  from  a  Heap  of  Corpfes  depo- 
fited  there  by  the  Flood,  as  a  Memento  and  formidable  Spectacle  of  human  Va¬ 
nity,  he  here  built  the  City  of  Saga  Albina ,  where  he  left  his  Daughter  Araza 
on  his  going  to  Italy,  after  dividing  the  World  among  his  three  Sons  :  But 
from  whence  he  extradls  thefe  Hints,  I  am  ignorant,  as  he  makes  no  Quota¬ 
tions  or  References,  though  they  are  Sentiments  adopted  by  other  Authors,  but 
with  what  Foundation  will  hereafter  be  feen.  Tubal  reigned  (according  to  this 
Account)  one  hundred  and  fifty  five  Years  ;  died  two  thoufand  and  eight  before 
our  Redemption,  and  left  fixty  five  thoufand  Defendants  from  his  three  Sons. 
He  was  the  firll  who  divided  the  Year  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  five  Days, 
and  fix  Hours,  according  to  the  Sun’s  Progrefs ;  and  alfo  taught  his  People  to 
build  Houfes,  grind  Corn,  and  make  Bread ;  and  fome  from  Tradition  pre¬ 
tend,  that  he  was  buried  in  the  facred  Promontary ,  or  Cape  Saint  Vincent.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  Government  by  Iberus,  who  reigned  thirty  feven  Years  : 
Jubalda ,  or  Idubeda  (given  to  Allrology  or  Magic)  reigned  fixty  four  Years; 
Brigus ,  thirty  two  Years.  Tagus  held  the  Scepter  twenty  nine  Years  ;  and  had 
for  his  Succeffor  Betus,  who  reigned  thirty  one  Years,  when  Geryon  (who  had 
come  over  from  Africa  a  confiderable  Space  of  Time  before,  and  taken  pofieflion 
of  an  Ifiand  called  Eritrea ,  Ernea ,  or  Junonia,  feated  on  the  weftern  Coalt  of 
Portugal ,  and  fuppofed  to  be  funk  by  an  Earthquake  in  the  Time  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Valens )  Hepped  into  the  Throne,  but  being  once  confirmed  therein,  he, 
under  the  Title  of  a  King,  governed  like  a  Tyrant,  opprefling  his  Subjects, 
and  making  them  groan  under  the  Yoke  of  his  infupportable  Avarice;  from 
which  they  were  relieved  by  OJiris  (deified  by  the  Egyptians ,  and  placed  at  the 
Head  of  their  Kings)  who,  at  their  Requeft,  came  to  Spain ,  and  in  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Tar  if  a,  overcame  the  Spaniards ,  headed  by  the  Ufurper,  with  whofe 
Death  the  Thraldom  of  his  Vaflals  had  a  final  Period.  The  Conqueror  however 
left  three  Sons,  the  Geriones,  or  Lominios ,  in  the  Government,  who  being  killed 
by  Hercules,  otherwife  called  Oro  Libico ,  Son  to  OJiris,  his  Son  Hifpalus  was  pro¬ 
claimed  King,  who,  after  a  Reign  of  feventeen  Years,  left  the  Scepter  to  his  Son 
Hifpanus ,  which  he  fwayed  thirty  two  Years  ;  and,  upon  his  dying  without  Iflue, 
Hercules  returned  from  Italy,  once  more  to  govern  the  Spaniards,  which  he  did 
for  twenty  nine  Years,  and  named  Hefperus,  one  of  Iris  Captains,  as  Succeffor 
to  the  Throne ;  who  was  dripped  of  it  by  his  own  Brother  Atlas  (Italus )  after 
a  ten  Years  Reign,  and  made  way  for  Si  cor  us,  his  eldeft  Son,  to  whom  he  re- 
figned  the  Crown,  and  returned  to  take  care  of  his  Italian  Dominions  which 
Hefperus  had  invaded.  It  is  faid,  that,  whilfl  refiding  in  Spain,  he  had,  among 
other  Children  by  his  Wife  Leucaria,  a  Daughter  named  Roma,  whom  our  Au¬ 
thor  will  have  to  have  been  Foundrefs  of  Rome,  inflead  of  Romulus ,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  believed ;  and  in  this  other  Writers  agree,  allowing  him  only  the  Glory 
of  being  the  illuflrious  Amplifier,  though  not  the  original  Founder  of  the 
World’s  Metropolis.  Sicorus,  as  I  have  faid,  fucceeded,  and  reigned  fifty  five 
Years,  when  Death  made  way  for  his  Son  Sicanus,  who  bore  the  Weight  of 
Monarchy  thirty  one  Years,  and  then  paid  the  Debt  of  Nature ;  whereupon 
his  Heir  Sicelus  was  proclaimed,  and  having  governed  forty  four  Years,  quitted 
^  Life  and  the  Crown  to  his  Son  Lufus ;  who,  after  fleering  the  Helm  thirty  three 
^  Years,  died,  and  his  Son  Siculus  took  pofieflion  of  the  Kingdom,  but  upon  his 
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Deceafe  without  Iffue,  it  remained  a  Commonwealth  for  above  a  Century,  and 
then  became  fubject  to  Bacchus ,  Son  to  Semele ,  who  refigned  the  Government 
to  his  Son  Li/ias  ;  but  he  foon  dying  without  Iffue,  the  Natives  elected  his  Fa¬ 
vourite  Licinius  for  their  Chief,  without  the  regal  Dignity ;  and  he  being  after¬ 
wards  rejected  for  his  Tyranny,  was  fucceeded  by  Gargoris,  who  was  inaugurated 
with  all  the  Enfigns  of  Royalty,  &c.  and,  after  a  Reign  of  feventy  feven  Years, 
was  fucceeded  by  his  Grandfon  Ahidis ,  with  whom  our  Author  finifb.es  the 
Rings  of  Spain.  He  fays,  that  this  Country  was  afterwards  parcelled  out  into  fe- 
veral  petty  Principalities,  in  Proportion  as  Colonies  from  various  Nations  were 
introduced  and  eftablifhed.  Mariana  confirms  the  Article  of  'Bubal’s  Arri¬ 
val,  with  the  Remark,  that  fome  think  it  was  in  Lufitania ,  others  in  Na¬ 
varre  ;  the  Portuguefe  fuppofe  it,  from  the  Similitude  of  the  Name,  at  Se- 
tubal ;  others,  from  thofe  of  Bafalla  and  Budela ,  imagine  his  Landing  to 
have  been  there.  He  explodes  the  aforementioned  Genealogy  of  the  Kings 
fucceeding  this  firft  Planter  as  fabulous,  and  commences  his  Hiftory  with  Ge- 
ryon ,  confirming  that  before  related  with  little  Variation  to  Siculus ,  or  Sicorus, 
who,  it  is  faid,  fucceeded  his  Father;  but  we  are  left  in  the  Dark  as  to  the 
Length  of  his  Reign,  or  what  became  of  him  :  And  Mariana  acquaints  us 
with  little  more  than  the  Names  of  the  fucceeding  Chiefs,  viz.  Bejla ,  Romus, 

Palatuus ,  Erithreus ,  and  Melicola ,  called  otherwife  Gargoris  ;  but  when  thefe 
governed,  or  whether  they  ever  governed,  except  the  laft,  feems  very  dubious,  and 
more  like  a  Fable  than  a  faithful  Hiftory ;  the  Mention  he  makes  of  them 
being  very  brief  and  uncertain,  as  is  the  determined  Time  and  Account  of  the 
Arrival  of  thofe  foreign  Nations  that  fucceeded  them.  Father  Jofeph  Francifco 
de  IJla  fg),  in  his  Tranflation  of  Duchefne ,  with  his  own  critical  Notes,  af-  (g)  Proiogoa 
firms,  that  in  the  Hiftory  of  Spain ,  not  the  leaft  Dawnings  of  Truth  are  iaHift.PdeEfp! 
difcovered,  until  the  Landing  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians ,  exclufive 
of  the  Story  of  Bubal ,  which  he  grants;  that  when  Duchefne  (h)  fpeaks  of  fDNotasdeP. 
the  firft  Conquerors  whom  the  feigned  Tale  conducted  to  Spain ,  it  is  to 
be  fuppofed,  that  he  does  not  pretend  to  deem  as  fabulous  all  that  Flif-  Efpana’ p' 3S" 
tory  relates  in  regard  of  the  original  Planters  ;  he  does  not  treat  Bubal’s  com¬ 
ing  to  Spain  with  his  Colony  as  a  Falfity,  nor  that  the  Celtes  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Gallia  came  here  likewife,  and  gave  Name  to  the  Celtiberos.  Our 
Author  is  laid  to  be  too  judLious  and  learned,  to  be  clafted  with  fome  Mo¬ 
derns,  who  treat  as  Fables  thefe  fuppofed  hiftorical  Truths,  which,  however, 
feem  to  be  folidly  exploded  in  the  Sequel  of  this  Work. 

Don  Luis  Jofeph  Velazquez ,  whofe  Writings  are  defervedly  in  great  Efteem, 
and  therefore  ought  the  readier  to  be  attended  to,  feems  to  oppofe  the  Senti¬ 
ments  of  the  Learned  already  quoted  ;  and,  as  an  Abridgment  would  in  fome 
Meafure  enervate  the  Force  of  his  Reafoning,  I  fhall  tranfiate  his  Arguments, 
and  leave  their  Validity  to  my  Reader’s  Decifion. 

The  Time  (fays  he)  to  which  the  Hiftory  of  Spain  is  referred,  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  three  Parts  :  Firjl ,  The  unknown  Time  ;  Secondly ,  The  Fabulous ; 
and,  Bhirdly ,  The  Hiftorical. 

Firjl ,  The  unknown  Time  comprehends  the  Origin  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  remoteft  Events  beyond  the  Memory’s  Reach,  of  which  no  Monuments 
are  preferved,  or  Knowledge  remains  ;  and  this  Period  includes  all  the 
Space  of  Time  from  the  very  Beginning  of  Things,  to  the  Coming  of  Cadmus 
to  Greece . 

Secondly ,  The  fabulous  Time  is  that,  of  which  fome  of  the  earlieft  Notices 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  ;  and  in  which,  for  want  of  cotemporary 

Writers,  and  by  the  Mutability  and  Unfteadinefs  of  Tradition,  Events  are  dif- 
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figured  with  Allegories,  and  the  Truth  mixed  with  Fiftion  or  feigned  Stories  : 
This  Period  commences  with  the  Arrival  of  Archaleus  in  Spain,  in  the  Time 
of  Cadmus ,  and  concludes  with  the  Landing  of  the  Tyrians ,  after  the  Trojan 
War. 

Thirdly ,  The  hiftorical  Time  is  that,  in  which  by  tfte  Teftimony  of  original 
Monuments  which  have  been  preferved,  and  by  the  Diligence  of  the  ancient 
Writers,  Events  have  been  related  with  fome  Certainty  3  and  this  begins  with 
the  Coming  of  the  Tyrians  to  Spain,  after  the  War  of  Troy ,  to  our  Days. 

UNKNOWN  TIME. 

The  Spaniards  have  been  actuated  by  the  fame  Ambition  as  all  other  Nations, 
in  endeavouring  to  deduce  their  Original  from  the  remoteft  Ages. 

Afclepiades  Myrleanus ,  who  was  Cotemporary  with  Pompey  and  Cefar ,  taught 
Grammar  in  the  Betica ,  and  compofed  a  Defcription  of  the  Cuftoms  and 
Manners  of  the  Natives,  affirmed,  according  to  Strabo  (i ),  that  the  Turdetani , 
a  People  of  that  Province,  had  Laws  wrote  in  Verfe,  and  Letters  above  fix 
thoufand  Years  old  :  If  tliefe  Years  are  counted  from  forty  eight  before  Chrift, 
in  which  Pompey  was  conquered  by  Cefar  in  the  Battle  of  Pharfalia ,  the  Refult 
will  be,  that  the  Turdetanian  Antiquities  rofe  higher  than  fix  thoufand  and 
forty  eight  antecedent  to  our  Saviour’s  Birth,  and  confequently  more  than  two 
thoufand  before  the  World’s  Creation,  according  to  the  Hebrew  Hiftories  and 
Computation.  Afclepiades  undoubtedly  lived  at  a  Time  when  a  great  Part  of 
the  moft  antique  Monuments  of  the  Turdetanian  Nation  ftill  fubfifted,  of 
which  fome  have  even  come  down  to  our  Days  3  but  what  the  Computations 
were,  from  whence  he  deduced  this  Interfpace  of  more  than  fix  thoufand  Y ears, 
is  unknown,  and  very  probably  nothing  is  loft  by  its  being  fo. 

That  the  Spaniards  defcend  from  Tharjis ,  or  Tarjhifh ,  Son  to  'Javan ,  Grandfon 
to  Japhet ,  and  great  Grandfon  to  Noah ,  was  affirmed  in  the  third  Century,  By 
the  anonymous  Author  of  the  Treatife  de  las  Divifiones  de  las  Gentes  (k)  in  the 
fourth,  by  Eufebius  Ccefarienfs  ( l ),  and  the  namelefs  Author  of  the  Chronicon  Bar¬ 
bara  (m)  3  and  in  the  feventh,  by  the  Chronicon  Alexandrine,  or  Fajios  Siculos ,  and 
George  Sincelus  (n).  In  what  can  this  Opinion  be  founded  ?  Mofes  fays  fo),  that 
Tharjis  was  one  of  the  Defendants  of  Noah  3  that  after  the  Deluge  and  Confufion 
of  Tongues,  they  went  out  from  Babel  to  people  the  Earth  3  he  adds,  that  Tharjis 
peopled  an  Ifiand  3  and,  as  it  is  cuftomary  for  Founders  to  give  their  Names 
to  the  Places  they  fettle  in,  it  is  fuppofed  that  Tharfis  did  the  fame  to  this  Ifiand, 
and  called  it  Tharfeia.  Polybius  (p)  calls  the  Country  feated  in  Spain ,  on  the 
Coafts  of  Betica  Tarfeia ,  though  all  the  other  Greek  and  Latin  Writers  name  it 
Tartefb  3  and  which  now  correfponds  to  the  two  Iflands,  Major  and  Minor , 
made  by  the  River  Guadalquivir ,  before  its  Difemboguing  into  the  Ocean,  and 
the  Country  extending  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  So  that  Tharfis  came  to 
Spain ,  peopled  thefe  Iflands  and  all  the  adjacent  Country,  gave  his  Name  to  the 
Tartefios ,  and  from  him  defends  the  Spanijh  Nation. 

It  is  true,  that  the  moft  ancient  Promulgator  of  this  Opinion  was  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  Years  pofterior  to  the  Fa6t,  which  it  is  certain  was  not  believed  in 
Europe ,  and  lefs  in  Spain ,  before  the  firft  Century  3  as  the  Spaniards  were  ignorant 
of  the  Ule  of  Letters  for  the  firft  fifteen  hundred  Years,  and  confequently  could 
not  have  a  fecure  Method  for  preferving  the  Memory  of  thefe  Events  :  Befides, 
the  Tarfeia  of  Polybius  is  a  manifeft  orthographical  Error,  and  without  any 
Doubt  ought  to  be  refolved  into  Tartcjfo  :  But  this  does  not  fignify  3  it  is  for  a 
Nation’s  Honour  to  contend  with  all  others  for  the  Antiquity  of  its  Origin  3 
fuch  is  human  Frailty,  deferted  by  Reafon  and  Philofophy.  Let  us  then  con- 
fefs,  that  in  this  firft  Period  of  our  Hiftory,  nothing  is  known,  and  proceed 
to  the  fecond. 
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FABULOUS  TIME. 

Writing  was  unknown  in  Europe  until  Cadmus  brought  Letters  with  him  to 
this  Part  of  the  World;  fo  that  previous  hereto,  the  Method  of  preferving  the 
Memory  of  paid  Affairs  was  not  difcovered,  and  confequently  there  could  be  no 
Hiflory ;  and  without  the  Penman’s  Art,  it  was  almoff  impoffible  to  retain  the 
Memory  of  paid  Succefi'es  for  above  eighty  or  an  hundred  Years ;  fo  that  the 
primitive  Knowledge  of  European  Affairs  could  not  exceed  a  Century  before 
Cadmus ,  that  is,  in  the  Times  of  Ogyges ,  Pelafgus ,  Inachus ,  and  Cecrops. 

The  Spaniards  could  not  know  the  Ufe  of  Letters  prior  to  Archelaus,  Phoenix’s 
Son,  and  Cotemporary  with  Cadmus ,  who  founded  the  Colony  of  Gades  in 
Spain  ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  Knowledge  was  retarded  here,  until  the  Com¬ 
ing  of  the  Tyrians  and  Greeks ,  who  long  after  extended  their  Settlements  on  its 
Coafds  ;  but  however  no  Monuments  of  thofe  firfd  Ages  .have  remained,  and 
the  foie  Depofitaries  of  what  has  happened  in  the  Spanijh  Affairs  are  the  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  Writers. 

The  Knowledge  of  Europe  in  thefe  primitive  Times  began  by  Lheogonia  and 
Herogonia ,  that  is,  in  Matters  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes  ;  the  Lathis  copied 
them  from  the  Greeks ,  and  thefe  latter  from  the  Egyptians ,  they  difguifecl 
after  their  Manner,  and  applied  to  their  Nation  the  Perfonages  and  Events, 
that  only  belonged  to  the  Deities  and  Heroes  of  Egypt.  This  Transforma¬ 
tion  of  the  Egyptian  into  the  Grecian  Lheogonia ,  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  (q)  to  (q)  Lib.- 2 
Melampus ,  Cotemporary  with  Cadmus ,  and  by  Diodorus  Siculus  ( r)  to  Orpheus  :  (r)  Lib.  1 
The  Vulgar,  who  disfigure  every  thing  they  are  trailed  with ;  Superflition,  the  in- 
feparable  Companion  of  Falfhood ;  the  Mania ,  or  Infatuation  of  People  in 
judging  advantageoufly  of  their  Antiquities  ;  the  ancient  Cuftom  of  writing  all 
Things  in  Verfe,  and  confequently  the  continual  Motive  for  mixing  Truth 
with  Fidlion  ;  and  the  tardy  Birth  of  the  Art  of  Hiflory,  and  Manner  of  writ¬ 
ing  in  Profe,  which  among  the  Greeks  does  not  rife  higher  than  the  Pveign  of 
Cyrus ,  Founder  of  the  Perfian  Monarchy;  all  confpired  to  confound  and  per¬ 
plex  the  Tranfadlions  of  the  firfl  Age.-  The  Names  of  Perfons  and  Places,  the 
Events,  Chronology,  all  is  perplexed  and  disfigured ;  the  earliefl  Advices  of 
Spain  reach  to  thefe  obfcure  Periods,  and  are  referred  to  the  Lheogonia  and  He¬ 
rogonia  of  Greece  and  Egypt. 

In  order  to  difembroil  this  chronological  Chaos,  it  is  necefTary  firfl  to  efta- 
blifh  fome  certain  Epochas,  that  may  ferve  as  fixed  Points  to  co-ordinate  the 
Series  of  Events  ;  juft  as  in  the  geographical  Maps,  the  Situation  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Places,  fixed  by  aftronomical  and  geometrical  Obfervations,  ferves  to  de¬ 
termine  that  of  others,  which  mediate  or  are  interfperfed  between  them  :  But 
as  the  geographical  Charts,  that  are  not  regulated  by  Aftronomy  and  Geome¬ 
try,  generally  defcribe  the  Earth  to  be  bigger  than  it  is,  the  Chronology  that 
is  not  adjufted  by  Aftronomy,  and  to  the  regular  Courfe  of  the  natural  Efti- 
mate  of  the  Generations,  and  the  Duration  of  Reigns,  reprefents  the  Time 
greater  than  in  Reality  it  was.  Each  Generation,  from  Father  to  Son,  is  com¬ 
puted  at  thirty  three  to  thirty  four  Years,  at  the  Rate  of  an  hundred  for  every 
three  Generations ;  and  if  thefe  are  counted  by  the  eldeft  Sons  of  Families,  the 
Generations  are  fhorter,  fo  that  three  may  be  reckoned  to  feventy  five  or  eighty 
Years :  The  Kings  Reigns  are  computed  at  eighteen  or  twenty,  one  with  ano¬ 
ther  ;  and  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  Nature  does  not  permit  a  greater  Extent,  ei¬ 
ther  in  Reigns  or  Generations. 

Four  Events,  which  may  be  regarded  as  fo  many  Epochas,  ferve  to  co-ordi¬ 
nate  Things  appertaining  to  Spain  in  thofe  early  Ages.  1 ft,  The  Defcent  ot 
Phoenix  and  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  idly.  The  Conqueft  of  Spain ,  by 
Sefac,  King  of  Egypt.  3 dly ,  The  Expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  Aghly,  The  Ruin 
of  Lroy .  According  to  the  Calculation  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton ,  the  firjl  mull  have 
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happened  about  the  fixteenth  Year  of  King  David’s  Reign,  and  one  thoufand 
and  forty  five  before  Chrift.  The  fecond ,  in  the  fifth  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Re¬ 
hobo  am,  near  the  thoufand  and  eighth  Year  preceding  our  Redemption.  The 
third ,  from  forty  three  to  forty  five  Years  after  the  Death  of  Solomon ,  and  nine 
hundred  and  twenty  feven  before  the  Coming  of  our  Saviour :  And  the  fourth , 
about  feventy  fix  or  feventy  eight  after  the  Demife  of  the  faid  King  Solomony 
and  nine  hundred  and  four  before  Chrift.  The  aftronomical  Obfervations,  the 
Eftimate  of  the  Generations  and  Reigns,  according  to  the  ordinary  and  con- 
ftant  Courfe  of  Nature,  and  a  prodigious  Number  of  hillorical  Congruencies  ; 
in  fine,  ail  that  can  be  expected  or  required  from  Times  fo  remote  and  obfcure, 
are  the  Principles  that  the  Englijh  Philofopher  makes  ufe  of  to  eftablilh  thefe, 
and  other  Bpochas,  with  which  he  reformed  the  ancient  Chronology.  The 
Notoriety  of  this  famous  Syftem  will  render  a  prolix  Repetition  of  his  Proofs 
here  excufable,  where  the  Digreffion  would  be  unfeafonable  ;  but  before  we 
enter  on  a  Difquifition  of  the  Events  appertaining  to  Spain ,  let  us  fee  (ac¬ 
cording  to  Newton  s  Syftem)  the  Origin  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  firft  Tranf- 
adlions  of  the  Egyptians ,  to  which  is  referred  the  Beginning  of  the  Spaniards 
in  thole  Times. 

In  the  Year  before  Chrift  1048,  David ,  King  of  the  Jews ,  overcame  and 
difperfed  the  Edomites ,  of  whom  a  Part,  abandoning  the  Shore  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea,  went  to  the  Coafts  of  the  Mediterranean ,  and  took  Poffeffion  of  Azoth  and 
Si  don,  whilft  the  Coaft  received  its  Denomination  from  the  Phoenicians ,  and  gave 
that  of  Phoenicia  to  all  the  Country  of  Paleftine  that  they  conquered.  The  Si- 
damans ,  driven  out  of  Sidon  by  the  Edomites ,  founded  Pyre  and  Aradus. 

In  1045,  David  drove  the  Phoenicians  and  Syrians  out  of  Sidon  ;  a  Part  of 
whom,  conduced  by  Phoenix,  Cadmus ,  Cilix,  Membliarius ,  NyBeus ,  Phafus,  Atym- 
nus ,  and  others,  were  difperfed  in  AJia  Minor ,  Greece ,  and  Lybia ,  carrying  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Writing  along  with  them,  and  their  Countrymen  the  Cu- 
retes,  in  thefe  Tranfmigrations.  . 

The  Curetes  were  a  Tribe  of  thofe  Phoenicians,  who  defcended  to  Greece 
with  Cadmus,  and  from  thence  fpread  themfelves  in  Africk  and  Europe :  Some 
of  them  went  to  Crete ,  where  they  were  called  DaBylos  Ideos  ;  others  to  Phry¬ 
gia,  with  the  Name  of  Cory  bant es  ;  others  to  Samothracia ,  denominated  Caby- 
ros  i  others  to  Rhodes,  where  they  took  the  Name  of  ' PBchmes  ;  and  others,  in 
fine,  to  Acarnania,  Etolia,  &c.  Thefe  were  among  the  Phoenicians  the  fame 
as  the  Druids  and  Bards  were  among  the  Gauls,  and  the  Salii  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans  :  They  were  the  wifeft,  and  confequently  the  molt  refpedted  in  their  Na¬ 
tion,  and  employed  in  breeding  up  Youth  :  They  took  care  of  religious  Affairs, 
and  the  Worfhip  of  the  Gods  :  They  were  Magicians,  Augurs,  and  Enchanters, 
Philofophers,  Aftronomers,  Phyficians,  Phyfiologifts,  Poets,  Dancers,  and 
Muficians  :  They  were  Mailers  of  the  Sciences,  Inventors  and  Cultivators  of 
the  liberal  and  mechanic  Arts.  Thofe  who  taught  the  Working  in  Metals  and 
Forging  of  Arms,  danced  in  Armour;  and,  from  the  concerted  Blows  of  their 
Swords  againft  their  Shields,  Mufic  and  poetic  Rhyme,  had  their  Origin  (s). 
They  inllrudled  Men  to  live  in  Societies,  to  affemble  and  guard  their  Cattle, 
to  cultivate  Honey,  and  other  Things  equally  ufeful  and  neceffary  to  human 
Life  (t).  Scattered,  as  hath  been  obferved,  in  Africk,  Greece ,  and  Europe ,  they 
were  the  firft  who  in  thefe  Countries  laid  the  Foundations  of  a  civil,  regular 
Life,  by  inducing  Men  to  refide  in  Cities,  who  until  then  were  fpread  abroad 
in  the  Country  like  wild  Bealls,  or  fimilar  to  the  prefent  Partars  of  northern 
Afa. 

In  1034,  Ammon ,  Son  and  Succeflor  of  Amofs,  reigned  in  Egypt :  This  King 
is  the  fame  as  Jupiter  Ammon ,  and  Uranus  ;  and  his  Wife  Pi  tea  is  alfo  called 
B terra,  and  Rhea .  Ammon  conquered  Lybia ,  and  civilized  the  Cuftoms  of  its 
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Natives.  His  Children  were,  Ifis,  called  alfo  Afirea,  and  Bafilea Lyphon ,  which 
is  the  fame  as  Neptune  ;  and  Japetus  (whofe  Son  was  Atlas,  or  Anteus )  and 
Sefac,  named  alfo  Sefofiris,  Sefonchojis ,  SYm,  Sihor ,  O fir  is,  Nilus,  Egyptus,  Belus, 
Dionyfius ,  Bacchus,  Liber  Pater,  Mars  (or  Majors),  Hyperion,  Hero,  and  Egyp¬ 
tian  Hercules.  Sefac  had  by  his  Sifter  and  Wife  Ifis,  Oro ,  or  Helion ;  Phaeton , 
and  Apollo  ;  and  Bubafio,  called  alfo  Selene. 

In  1028,  Oenotrus ,  Son  of  Licaon,  conducted  to  Italy  the  firft  Grecian  Colony 
that  ever  went  there. 

In  1019,  David  King  of  the  Jews  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  Son  So¬ 
lomon. 

In  1010,  Sefac,  during  his  Father  Ammons  Reign,  conquers  Arabia  Felix. 

In  1008,  he  (his  Father  ftill  fwaying  the  Scepter)  fubdues  Africk  and  Spaini 
and  returns  home  by  the  Way  of  Gallia  and  Italia. 

In  1002,  he  reigned  in  Egypt. 

In  974,  he  facked  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  invaded  Syria  and  Perfia. 

In  971,  he,  having  conquered  India ,  returned  triumphant  to  Egypt. 

In  968,  he,  having  extended  his  Conquefts  as  far  as  Mount  Caucafus,  leaves 
Aetas  in  Cole  ho  s. 

In  967,  he  erodes  the  Hellefpont,  fubjects  Horace,  and  kills  King  Lycurgus : 

His  General  Pan  commanded  the  Ethiopians  ;  as  Myrina ,  or  Minerva,  did  the 
Lybian  Women,  or  Amazons,  who  went  in  his  Army.  The  former  had  a  Cuf- 
tom  to  dance  before  giving  Battle ;  and  for  this  Reafon  they  were  painted  like 
Satyrs  with  Goats  Feet,  becaufe  of  their  leaping  like  thofe  Animals, 

In  965,  he  is  overcome  by  the  Greeks  and  Scythians ;  lofes  a  great  Number 
of  Amazons,  and  among  them  Myrina,  leaving  the  reft  on  the  Banks  of  the  River 
L'hermodon,  where  they  acknowledge  for  their  Queens  Marthefia  and  Lampeto  to 
fucceed  Myrian  ;  and,  Sefac  returns  to  Egypt. 

In  956,  Japetus  (or  Neptune)  with  his  Son  Atlas  (or  Anteus)  who  governed 
Lybia,  invade  Egypt ;  and  Japetus  kills-  his  Brother  Sefac,  who  was  fucceeded 
by  his  Son  Oro,  who  defeated  the  Lybians ,  commanded,  as  aforefaid,  by  Jape¬ 
tus  and  Anteus. 

Hercules ,  a  Relation  of  Sefac,  and  General  of  his  Troops,  fuccours  Oro  ; 
purfues  and  kills  Bufiris  and  Anteus ,  reducing  Lybia ,  Mauritania,  and  Ethiopia , 
to  the  Dominion  of  Oro  .  Thcfe  were  the  Wars  of  the  Gods,  and  I Stans,  or 
Giants ;  and  the  Repartition  of  the  Earth  made  between  the  former.  The 
Li  tans  were  the  Sons  of  Litea,  that  is,  Neptune ,  and  his  two  Sons,  Anteus  and 
Bufiris  ;  who  attacked  the  Deities  of  Egypt,  that  is,  the  Egyptian  Princes,  Sefac 
and  his  Sons,  who, .  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  were  reckoned 
among  the  Gods  after  their  Demife. 

In  947,  the  Ethiopians ,  commanded  by  Zerah ,  invaded  Egypt,  and  drowned 
Oro  in  the  Nile,  whofe  Sifter  throws  herfelf  down  from  the  Top  of  her  Palace  j 
of  which  rafh  Adtion  fhe  dies,  as  their  Mother  Ifis  did  of  Grief ;  and  with 
her  terminated  the  Reign  of  the  Egyptian  Gods. 

All  thefe  Succeffes  are  disfigured  in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Ifland  Atlantica . 

Solon,  one  of  the  feven  wife  Men  of  Greece,  travelled  to  Egypt,  and  having 
arrived  at  the  City  of  Sais,  he  affociated  with  the  Priefts,  who  among  thofe  of 
their  Nation  were  the  moft  knowing  and  beft  verfed  in  its  Antiquities  :  They 
acquainted  him  with  the  Occurrences  of  the  aforefaid  Ifie,  that  had  happened 
above  nine  thoufand  Years  before,  as  was  found  wrote  in  the  ancient  Monu¬ 
ments  of  its  Hiftory,  preferved  in  their  Temples.  Plutarch  fays  (u),  that  Solon  (u)  Tir, 
heard  thefe  Things  from  Sonchis  Saita  and  Pfenophis  Heliopolita ,  who  were  the 
moft  learned  among  the  facerdotal  Tribe.  Solon  began  to  compofe  a  Poem  of 
all  that  he  had  learned,  which  he  left  unfinifhed  ;  but  he  related  it  to  Cntias , 
fenior,  who  being  then  old,  rehearfed  it  to  his  Grandfon  Critias,  junior,  who 
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repeated  all  before  mentioned  in  the  Pimccus  of  Plato.  In  this  Dialogue  of  Pi- 
mceus ,  and  in  that  of  Critias ,  or  Atlanticus ,  Plato  introduces  the  faid  Critias, 
minor ;  relating  the  Events  of  the  Ifland  Atlantic  a ,  that  Solon  had  treated  of 
in  his  Poem,  of  which  the  Sum  and  Subftance  is  as  follows. 

Nine  thoufand  Years  precedent  to  Solon ,  there  was  in  the  Streight’s  Mouth, 
between  the  Columns  of  Hercules ,  an  Ifland  bigger  than  Lybia  and  Afia  toge¬ 
ther  ;  from  which  there  was  a  Paffage  to  other  immediate  Ifles,  and  from  them 
to  the  Continent  that  lay  in  Sight :  The  Sea,  in  which  this  Ifland  was  fituated, 
was  then  navigable  j  and  in  the  earliefl  Ages,  Evenor ,  one  of  Pi  err  as  Sons, 
redded  in  Part  of  the  Ifland ;  who,  by  his  Wife  Leucippe ,  had  only  a  Daughter, 
called  C lit  on.  In  the  Divifion  made  of  the  Earth  by  the  Gods,  this  Ifland  fell 
to  the  Lot  of  Neptune ;  who  coming  to  it,  and  finding  Clitoris  Parents  dead, 
he  married  her,  of  whom,  at  five  Births,  he  had  ten  Sons,  which  were  in 
Order  :  i.  Atlas ,  who  was  King  of  all  the  Ifland,  and  gave  Name  to  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  2.  Gadirus  -,  fo  called  in  their  Language,  and,  in  Greeks  Eume- 
lus ;  who  poffefled  the  Extremity  of  the  Ifland,  bordering  upon  Hercules’s  Co¬ 
lumns,  and  gave  to  a  Town  the  Name  of  Gadiricus.  3.  Ampheres.  4.  Eude  - 
mon.  5.  Mnefeus.  6.  Autochthon.  7.  Elajippus.  8.  Mejlor.  9.  Azaes .  10. 

Diaprepes.  All  thefe  had  many  Defendants,  who  reigned  for  feveral  Ages. 
The  Kings  of  this  Ifland  were  fo  powerful,  as  not  only  to  govern  here  >  but 
their  Dominion  was  extended  over  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt ,  and  in  Europe ,  to  the 
Pyrrhenean  Sea.  With  all  thefe  united  Forces  they  invaded  Egypt ,  Greece,  and 
the  other  Regions  contained  within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  :  The  Athenians , 
and  the  reft  of  the  Greeks ,  fought  and  conquered,  them,  preferving  their 
own  Liberty,  and  that  of  their  Friends  and  Allies.  After  this  the  Ifland  of 
Atlantica  was  fwallowed  up  by  an  horrible  Earthquake,  and  a  great  Rain, 
which  lafted  a  Day  and  Night j  and  thenceforward  that  Sea  hath  remained  un~ 
navigable,  by  the  Mud  and  Relics  of  the  Ifland  fcattered  all  over  it. 

Plato  adds,  that  this  Hiftory  of  Atlantica  took  notice  of  Cecrops ,  Eroch- 
theus,  Erichthonius ,  and  other  Perfons  who  lived  before  Phefeus  5  and  that  it 
like  wife  made  mention  of  the  Women  who  warred  with  the  Men,  and  of  the 
Drefs  and  Figure  of  Minerva. 

All  thefe  Circumftances  plainly  demonftrate,  that  this  Atlantic  Hiftory  was 
nothing  elfe  than  that  of  the  cotemporary  Kings  of  Egypt,  and  their  Wars  in 
Lybia ,  and  in  the  Confines  of  the  Atlantic  Sea  :  That  the  Deities  fpoken  of  in 
this  Hiftory,  were  thofe  called  Dii  magni  majorum  Gentium ,  who  lived  between 
the  Times  of  Cecrops  and  Phefeus :  That  the  Deity  here  called  Pierra,  is  Pitea,  or 
Rhea,  Mother  of  Sefac ;  that  Cliton,  Daughter  to  Evenor ,  who  was  Pierra  s  Son, 
were  Son  and  Grand-daughter  of  Pitea :  That  Neptune  and  his  Son  Atlas,  are  the 
fame  as  Neptune,  or  Pyphon,  and  Atlas,  or  Anteus ,  who  warred  againft  the  Gods 
of  Egypt :  That  the  Invafion  of  Egypt  by  the  Defcendants  of  Neptune,  is  that 
which  Atlas,  or  Anteus ,  made  in  the  Times  of  Sefac  and  Oro  :  That  this  general 
Sublevation  of  all  the  weftern  Countries  againft  the  Egyptians,  was  executed  by 
the  Sons  of  Neptune,  as  Plato  informs  us  :  That  Gadirus,  Neptune  s  Son,  who 
reigned  in  Gadir,  is  the  fame  as  Chryfaor,  who  was  King  of  that  Territory ; 
againft  whom,  and  his  Sons,  the  Geryones  came  to  make  war,  at  the  Time  when 
Hercules  was  Sefac  s  General :  That  the  Sons  of  Neptune ,  there  called  Ampheres , 
Eudemon,  Mnefeus ,  Autochthon ,  Elafippus ,  Mefor ,  Azaes,  and  Diaprepes,  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Plato,  reigned  in  Lybia  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  in  Europe  to  the  Sea  Pyr- 
1.  rhenum  (as  hath  been  before  exprefted)  are,  Bujiris,  as  Apollodorus  informs  us  (vo). 
Son  of  Neptune,  who,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (x),  commanded  the 
5-  Sea-coaft  of  Sefac  s  Realm  3  and  Albion  and  Bergion ,  who,  Mela  fays  (y ),  were 
Neptune  s  Sons,  and  reigned  in  Gallia  Narbonenfe :  And  that  the  Difference  in 
the  Names  proceeded,  as  Plato  teftifies,  from  Solon  s  inveftigating  the  Significa¬ 
tion 
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tion  of  thofe  by  which  the  Kings  of  this  Iile  were  diftinguifhed  ;  and  finding 
that  the  Egyptians  had  tranflated  them  into  their  own  Language,  he  examin¬ 
ing  what  they  meant,  rendered  them  into  Greek ,  excepting  that  of  Gadirus , 
which  was  the  only  one  Solon  omitted ;  as  well  becaufe  this  Name  was  nei¬ 
ther  Greek  nor  Egyptian ,  but  Phoenician ,  as  by  reafon  of  his  being  fo  called  in 
the  Language  of  the  Country  (according  to  Plato)  though  the  Grecians  deno¬ 
minated  him  Eumelos. 

Diodorus  Siculus  relates  (z),  that  the  Amazons ,  Inhabitants  of  an  Ifland  PO  L:b- 3- 
called  Hejperida ,  feated  in  the  Ocean  clofe  to  the  Lake  Priton ,  fo  called  from 
the  River  Priton  which  empties  itfelf  near  it,  and  but  at  little  Diftance  from 
Mount  Atlas  in  Africa,  and  from  the  Ethiopians ,  commanded  by  their  Queen 
Myrina ,  who  not  only  took  pofTeffion  of  the  faid  Ifland,  but  alfo  conquered 
thofe  called  Gorgonas ,  the  Atlantic  Settlements,  and  Lybia ;  and,  crofting  over  to 
Egypt ,  contracted  Friendfhip  with  Oro,  Son  to  Ifs,  who  was  then  Sovereign  of  that 
Country.  They  fubdued  the  Arabians,  Syria ,  and  Cilicia ,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Phrygia  and  Greece ;  but  were  routed,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Lybia ,  by  the 
Scythce ,  commanded  by  Sipylus ,  and  by  the  Phracians ,  under  Direction  of  Mop - 
fus,  who  had  been  defeated  by  Lycurgus ,  King  of  Phrace.  He  adds,  that  the 
Amazons ,  who  defeended  from  Lybia ,  and  eflablifhed  themfelves  on  the  Borders 
of  the  Phermodon ,  were  become  extinct  there  a  little  before  the  W ar  of  Proy ; 
and  that  the  aforefaid  Lake  Priton  was  deftroyed  by  an  Earthquake.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  fays  (a),  that  thefe  Amazons,  after  having  traverfed  many  Coun-  (*)  Hi!U-22- 
tries,  attacked  the  Athenians,  who  put  them  to  the  Rout,  and  obliged  them  to 
return  to  the  Banks  of  the  Phermodon.  Phy motes.  Cotemporary  with  Orpheus, 
cited  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (b),  treating  of  the  Expedition  of  Bacchus ,  fays,  that  (i)  Lib.  3. 
he  had  in  his  Army  many  Amazons  of  Lybia,  commanded  by  Minerva,  who 
accompanied  him  in  all  his  Expeditions  :  Thefe  Amazons  were  the  Menades , 
whom  Bacchus  had  thus  in  his  Troops.  The  fame  Diodorus  adds  (c),  that  when  (O  Tdcm- 
Bacchus  paffed  from  Afia  to  Europe ,  he  contracted  an  Amity  with  Lycurgus, 

King  of  Phrace ;  who  attempted  neverthelefs  not  only  to  kill  Bacchus ,  but  the 
Menades  who  accompanied  him  alfo  ;  the  former  however  took  and  killed  him. 

From  all  which  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  warlike  Women,  headed  by  Mi¬ 
nerva,  and  mentioned  in  the  Hiftory  of  Atlantica ,  are  the  Amazons  of  Lybia, 
commanded  by  Minerva,  or  Myrina,  who  accompanied  SeJ'ac  in  his  Expeditions 
againft  the  Arabians,  Syrians,  and  the  Greeks,  and  who  afterwards  fuccoured 
his  Son  and  Succelfor  Oro  againft  the  Pitans  j  and  the  Refinance  which  the 
Greeks,  and  efpecially  the  Athenians ,  made  againft  the  Atlantics,  is  the  Defeat  of 
Sefac  and  the  Amazons  by  the  Greeks  and  Scythians,  and  that  of  thefe  laft  by  the 
Athenians,  concerning  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  is  very  exp  refs. 

The  nine  thoufand  Years  of  Antiquity  that  the  Egyptian  Priefts  aferibed  to 
the  Atlantic  Monarchy,  is  a  known  Fable ;  for,  as  they  themfelves  acknow¬ 
ledge,  it  does  not  rife  higher  than  the  Time  of  Pitia.  Solon  died,  aged  eighty, 
according  to  Laertius  (d)  Hegifiratus  being  Archon  in  Athens ,  as  Phanias  Ere-  (d)  vit.  Sc- 
fus,  cited  by  Plutarch  ( e ),  writes  ;  which  correfponds  to  the  fecond  Year  of  the  fj  idem. 
55th  Olympiad,  and  to  that  before  Chrift  559  :  By  which  Calculation,  Solon 
muft  have  been  born  in  the  639th  Year  preceding  our  Saviour’s  Nativity,  and 
confequently  muft  have  lived  four  hundred  Years  after  Evenor,  the  firft  King  of 
Atlantica,  and  not  nine  thoufand,  as  the  Egyptian  Priefts  would  have  it. 

Neither  does  the  Extent  given  to  this  Me,  in  making  it  greater  than  Afia  and 
Africa  together,  merit  any  Credit :  Its  Situation,  according  to  all  Appearances 
and  Signs,  was  in  the  Ocean,  at  Gibraltar  s  Streight’s  Mouth,  between  the 
Iflands  of  Madera ,  the  Azores,  and  that  of  Cadiz.  This  laft,  as  Solon  fays, 
was  Part  of  Atlantica ;  as  very  probably  all  the  others  were,  except  thefe  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  other  immediate  Ifles  that  Solon  fpeaks  of.  However,  its  Ex- 
Vol.  I.  D  tent 
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tent  can  In  no  wife  have  been  fo  great  as  the  aforementioned  Priefts  imagined, 
nor  the  Succefllon  of  its  Kings  have  continued  for  fuch  a  Number  of  Ages. 

Let  us  now  fee  whether  the  Epochas  and  Principles  that  Sir  Ifaac Newton  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon,  for  reforming  the  Chronology  of  thofe  primitive  Times,  and  reducing 
it  to  five  hundred  Years  lefs  than  till  then  it  had  been  confidered,  will  equally 
ferve  to  reform  the  Chronology  of  Spain  in  this  fecond  Age,  and  bring  it  to  its 
due  Limits. 

The  Year  before  Chrift  1034. 

Before  thefe  Times,  the  Spaniards  lived  difperfed  about  the  Country,  without 
any  fixed  Habitation,  Society,  Policy,  Arts,  or  Government. 

Archelaus,  Son  to  Phoenix ,  fettles  Gades  in  Spain ,  and  gives  it  this  Phoenician 
Name,  according  to  Claudius  Iolaus ,  in  the  Hiftories  of  Phoenicia ,  cited  by  the 
Greek  Etymologift  (f) . 

So  that  ylrchelaus  gave  Gadir  this  Phoenician  Name  :  From  which  is  deduci- 
ble,  that  Pliny  (g),  Solinus  ( h) ,  and  Avienus  (i),  are  miftaken  in  believing  that 
the  Penos  were  the  People  who  called  this  Ifland  Gadir ;  adding,  that  in  the 
Punic  Tongue,  it  fignified  a  Place  inclofed  or  encompafled,  that  is,  an  Ifland. 

Phoenix ,  Archelaus' s  Father,  lived  about  the  Year  1045  before  Chrift,  and 
the  Phoenicians  traded  to  Spain  in  1019,  when  the  Fleets  of  Hiram  King  of 
Pyre  failed  -  to  thefe  Parts  ;  fo  that  the  Coming  of  Archelaus  to  Spain ,  and  the 
Foundation  of  Gadir ,  muft  have  happened  between  the  Years  1045  and  1019.. 
It  is  very  likely  that  Archelaus  pafled  from  Africa  to  Spain  by  the  Streights  of 
Gibraltar ;  and  he  may  have  been  one  of  the  Phoenicians  whom  David  drove  out 
of  Si  dan ,  and  who  took  Refuge  in  Lybia,  from  whence  he  muft  have  been  obliged 
to  fly  with  the  others  of  his  Nation,  when  Ammon  conquered  that  Country  in  this 
fame  Year  :  So  that  Archelaus  s  Entrance  into  Spain  may  be  fixed  about  Anno 
1034  before  the  Birth  of  Chrift. 

Archelaus  and  his  Attendants,  Founders  of  Gadir ,  were  Phoenicians  ;  and  as 
fuch,  the  Curetes  might  accompany  them  in  this  Emigration,  as  in  all  others. 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (k),  the  Curetes  lived  in  the  Time  of  Rhea ;  and 
he  adds,  that,  purfuant  to  the  Cretans  Tradition,  the  Curetes  were  Cotempora¬ 
ries  with  the  Pi  tans ;  confequently  they  lived  in  the  Time  of  Ammon ,  and  of  his 
Son  Sefac :  In  Effedt,  there  ftill  remain  fome  Memorials  of  the  T ranfaclions 
of  the  Curetes  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Gadir ,  that  is,  in  the  Settlements  of 
the  ParteJJios. 

JuJlin  (l)  hath  preferved  the  Memory  of  the  firft  Kings  of  the  Curetes  in 
Spain ,  and  the  Manner  with  which  thefe  began  to  civilize  the  Natives.  The 
ParteJJian  Mountains,  he  fays,  in  which,  as  is  believed,  the  Pitans  fought 
againft  the  Gods,  were  inhabited  by  the  Curetes ,  whofe  moft  ancient  King  Gar- 
goris  was  the  firft  that  invented  the  Method  of  gathering  Honey :  This  Prince 
had  aGrandfon  by  his  own  Daughter;  and,  to  avoid  the  Shame  of  fuch  an  Adlion, 
he  ordered  the  unhappy  Infant  by  various  Means  to  be  deftroyed ;  but  he, 
being  miraculoufly  preferved,  was  declared  by  Gargoris  for  his  Succeflor,  and 
named  by  him  Abidis.  I  omit  to  relate  his  feveral  Efcapes  as  quite  incredulous, 
and  little  tending  to  elucidate  the  Subject  under  Confideration. 

By  this  Place  in  JuJlin ,  it  appears,  that  the  Curetes  eftablifhed  themfelves  in 
the  Neighbourhood  of  Gades ,  where  the  ParteJJian  Mountains  were  feated;  and 
in  thefe  Parts  they  acted  in  the  fame  Manner,  as  in  all  others  where  they  refided: 
That  is,  they  civilized  the  barbarous  Cuftoms  of  the  Spaniards ,  who  in  thofe 
Times  lived  (as  is  before  exprefled)  fcattered  wild  about  the  Fields,  unaflociated, 
and  without  any  regular  Government.  In  fine,  the  Curetes  taught  the  Spa¬ 
niards  Religion  and  Polity;  the  Ufe  of  Metals,  the  Manner  of  forging  Arms, 
and  of  Combating  ;  Philofophy,  Aftro'nomy,  and  confequently  the  true  Extent 
of  the  Year ;  Medicine,  Dancing,  Mufic,  and  Poetry,  Letters  and  Writing ; 

the 
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the  Ufe  of  Money,  and  the  Method  of  coining  it ;  and  generally,  the  firft  Rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  liberal  and  mechanic  Arts :  Thus  we  fee  that  the  Spaniards  preferved 
for  a  long  Time  the  mod;  remarkable  Cuftoms  of  the  Curetes ,  and  fmgularly, 
that  of  dancing  armed  to  the  Sound  of  the  Blows  given  in  Concert  by  Swords 
on  their  Bucklers  ;  a  Cuftom  that  Stilus  It  aliens  (m)  noted  in  the  ancient  Spa-  (»0  l.  ic. 

V-  229 . 

niards. 

Gargoris  muft  therefore  have  lived  in  this  Time,  and  his  Grandfon  Abidis  a 
Generation  after,  near  the  Year  1019. 

The  Invention  of  collecting  Honey,  which  Jufiin  attributes  to  Gargoris , 

Diodorus  Siculus  (n)  fays,  was  owing  to  the  Curetes  j  a  new  Proof  that  Gargoris  ('0  Lib-  s* 
was  one  of  that  People,  as  Jufiin  affirms. 


The  Reader  will  fee,  from  the  preceding  Account  which  Velazquez  gives  us  of 
the  fettling  of  Spain,  that  he  is  fo  far  from  concurring  with  the  other  recited  Au¬ 
thors  in  the  Suppofition  of  ‘Tubal’s  being  its  original  Planter,  that  he  does  not  fo 
much  as  mention  his  Name,  nor  indeed  firmly  conclude  any  thing  certain  in 
Favour  of  Tharfis’ s  Settlement ;  but  on  the  contrary,  like  many  other  great 
Men,  confeffies  his  Ignorance  about  it.  And  I  fliould  here  have  clofed  this 
Head,  only  defigned  to  afeertain  or  offer  the  moft  probable  Conjectures  con¬ 
cerning  the  firft  Founder  of  the  Spa?iijh  Monarchy,  could  I  have  done  it  with¬ 
out  flighting  the  Opinion  of  the  two  Brothers,  Friar  Pedro  Rodriquez  Mohedano , 
and  Friar  Raphael  Rodriques  Mohedano,  both  of  the  Order  Tercero  Regular  of 
St.  Francis ,  who  are  now  writing  a  literary  Hiftory  of  Spain ,  of  which  the  firft 
and  feconcl  Volumes  have  appeared  with  an  almoft  general  Applaufe.  And 
though  the  Matter  of  their  Work  differs  from  mine,  they  occafionally  intro¬ 
duce  many  Obfervations  fuited  to  my  Purpofe  5  from  which  I  fhall  therefore 
make  fuch  Extradfs,  as  I  confide  will  be  agreeable  to  my  Readers,  and  tend 
ftill  more  to  elucidate  the  intricate  Subject  I  have  under  Difcuffion  ;  as  feveral 
of  their  Remarks  are  very  pertinent  and  new,  felected  from  all  the  choiceft  Au¬ 
thors,  and  determined  by  their  own  good  Judgment. 


They  fay,  that  Tubal’s  coming  to  people  Spain ,  was  the  generally  received 
Opinion,  till  the  Middle  of  the  laft  Century,  by  moft  Pliftorians  fo),  as  it  is  ferai-u'de lip. 
not  above  an  Age  ago  that  Tharfis,  Son  to  Javan,  and  Tubal’s  Nephew,  came 
to  difturb  his  Uncle  in  the  pacific  Pofleffion  he  had  obtained  of  being  that  King¬ 
dom’s  firft  Planter  :  This  they  take  from  Mariana,  Florian  de  Ocampo,  Efevan 
de  Garibay,  Samuel  Bochart ,  and  JoJeph  Pellicer ;  which  Sentiments  have  been 
fince  embraced  by  feveral  others,  without  a  farther  Examination  of  the  Fact, 
and  with  a  greater  Warmth  than  Criticifm.  Don  Luis  Jofeph  Velazquez  pro¬ 
ceeds  with  more  Caution  (p)  ;  for  though  he  expounds  or  manifefts  the  Foun-  ^,AnnaL_ 
dations  for  a  Belief  of  Tharfis’ s  fettling  in  Spain ,  and  omits  what  has  been  of-  conocido. 
fered  in  Favour  of  Tubal,  thereby  giving  to  underftand,  that  he  prefers  the 
former ;  yet  he  does  not  adopt,  but  rather  impugns  it,  and  concludes,  that,  of 
thofe  Times  nothing  is  known  :  Even  Jofeph  Pellicer  (from  whom  all  the  Mo¬ 
derns,  that  treat  of  the  Arrival  of  Tharfis  in  Spain,  have  taken  as  well  the  Opi¬ 
nion  as  Proofs  of  it)  fpeaks  only  conditionally,  and  with  great  Circumfpedtion  > 
arid  he  himfelf,  though  the  Author  who  moft  ftrengthened  the  fundamental 
Affertion  thereof,  does  not  feem  to  give  an  abfolute  and  determined  Affent  to 
it ;  but  his  Followers  and  Copiers  inherited  his  Hints  and  Proofs,  though  not 
his  Warinefs  and  Diftruft. 

But  notwithftanding  the  two  aforefaid  Opinions  concerning  the  firft  Planters 
are  fo  famous,  and  feemingly  fo  well  authorized,  we  fhall  not  fcruple  to  rejedt 
both,  as  falfe,  unlikely,  and  deftitute  of  a  proper  Support  in  Antiquity  (q)  ; 
nor  hefitate  to  affirm  two  Things  :  The  firft,  that  the  original  Conductors  of 

the 
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the  primitive  Colony  to  Spain  are  unknown ;  and,  fecondly ,  that  they  were  nei¬ 
ther  Tubal  nor  Tharfs  :  Upon  examining  the  Foundations  of  the  one  and  the 
other  Opinion  in  a  critical  Light,  there  is  not  found  in  them  that  Degree  of 
folid  Probability,  as  to  merit  a  prudent  Affent ;  of  which  Truth,  we  Shall,  in 
the  fubfequent  Part  of  this  Difcourfe,  make  a  manifeft  and  plain  Demon- 
ftration. 

The  Opinion  of  ‘Tubal's  coming  to  Spain,  was  introduced  and  fpread  among 
its  Natives  under  the  Shelter  of  great  Names.  The  pretended  Patrons  for  it 
are,  Jofephus,  St.  Jerome ,  St.  Ifidorus ,  and  the  Archbifhop  Don  Rodrigo,  as 
will  be  Shewn  hereafter  more  at  large.  And  if  we  fhould  fay,  that  none  of 
them  fpeak  in  the  Affirmative,  many  of  our  Readers  will  undoubtedly  be  fur- 
prifed  at  it,  and  take  what  is  a  certain  Truth  for  a  Paradox:  But  to  remain 
convinced,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  read  the  Teftimonies  that  are  alledged,  un- 

(r)  Hift.  de  prejudiced  by  a  Preoccupation  ;  and  it  is  Strange  that  Dr.  Ferreras  (r),  an  Au- 
tfp.  tom.  i.  tj10r  no  way  credulous,  with  all  his  Criticifm,  and  alfo  his  French  Tranf- 

(s)  Monf.  lator  (s),  ffiould  be  moved,  by  thofe  Authorities  unexamined,  to  embrace  this 
Ss  p^oiogu"  Conceit  without  any  Sufpicion.  Some  Hiftorians  of  the  laid  Age  ft),  regarded 
reVinveui^t.'  this  Dpinion  as  certain,  clear,  and  beyond  all  Doubt ;  qualifying  it  with  the 
PHetoAnt’  glorious  Epitaph  of  a  reverend,  ancient  Tradition,  preferved  in  Spain,  not  only 
de  Cantabria.  ’  among  the  Vulgar,  but  with  Men  distinguished  for  their  Sandtity  and  Learning : 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  if  the  Thing  be  well  confidered,  this  ancient  Tradi¬ 
tion  is  fo  far  from  being  that  of  the  Spaniards ,  that  till  the  Time  of  Abu- 
(u)  Comm,  in  lenfs  (u),  we  do  not  know  that  any  one  affirmed  the  Coming  of  Tubal  to  people 
&incapGi!ub!  Spain,  and  even  he  did  not  affert  it  uncontradicted  ;  for  at  the  fame  time  he 
was  oppofed  by  Geronymo  Paulo,  a  Catalan  Gentleman,  Secretary  to  Pope  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  This  Author  not  only  contradicts  and  difproves  Abulenjis ,  with  regard 
to  Tubal's  Arrival  in  Spain  -,  but  alfo  oppofes  what  St.  Ifidorus,  the  Archbifhop 
Don  Rodrigo,  and  the  Patriarch  Don  Fray  Francifco  Ximenez ,  affirm  ;  which  he 
might  very  well  do,  without  Detriment  or  Want  of  Refpedt  to  their  Authority; 
as  they  were  not  ocular  Witneffes,  but  pofterior  above  two  thoufand  Years  to 
the  Events ;  neither  could  they  themfelves  examine  them,  nor  fee  any  cotem¬ 
porary  Hiftory,  or  other  Documents  wrote  of  that  Time  ;  and  in  the  Sacred 
Hiftory  of  Mofes,  which  is  the  ancienteft  of  any  one,  when  the  Division  of  the 
People  is  fpoke  of  (cw),  there  is  not  the  lead:  Track,  either  that  Tubal ,  or  any 
other  of  the  immediate  Defcendants  of  Noah  came  to  Spain,  but  all  appears  to 
the  contrary  ;  fo  that  the  recited  Teftimonies  are  not  decifive  in  an  intricate 
Affair.  The  Tradition  of  the  Spaniards ,  even  when  it  is  produced,  muff  al¬ 
ways  be  modern  in  refpedt  of  the  primitive  Times,  and  confequently  fufpedted 
of  having  had  its  Beginning  in  fome  vulgar  Rumour ;  the  fame  may  be  faid 
of  the  Tradition  on  this  Head  current  among  the  Hebrews,  that  this  was 
not  regarded  for  conftant  or  certain,  as  may  be  colle£ted  from  St.  Jerome  ( x ) 
and  Jofephus  (y). 

But  this  is  not  the  Cafe ;  for  what  is*called  an  immemorial  Tradition. by  the 
Learned,  is  nothing  more  than  a  Want  of  ReSie£tion,  and  an  arbitrary  Under- 
ftanding  or  Construction  of  Jofephus  s,  St.  Jerome's,  and  St.  Ifdore'  s  Teftimo¬ 
nies.  Jofephus  does  not  fo  much  as  fpeak  of  the  Spaniards ;  he  only  mentions 
the  Iberos,  and  this  without  diftinguifhing  whether  he  means  the  AJiatic  or  Eu¬ 
ropean  :  The  Greek  Fathers,  and  the  greateft  modern  Critics,  do  not  apply  the 
Evidence  of  Jofephus  in  Favour  of  the  occidental  Iberos ;  and  even  St.  Jerome  does 
fometimes  underftand  it  to  be  fpoken  of  the  Orientals  (z )  ;  and  why  is  the  moft 
abfurd  Senfe  to  be  attributed  to  Jofephus  againft  all  Likelihood,  when  his  Words 
do  not  determine  it  ?  St.  Ifdore ,  and  the  Archbifhop  Don  Rodrigo,  do  not  fay 
that  Tubal  came  and  peopled  Spain,  but  that  from  him  the  Spaniards  are  de¬ 
scended  ;  and  the  Spanijh  Iberos  might  very  well  be  the  Progeny  of  Tubal,  with¬ 
out 
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out  his  ever  having  vifited  that  Peninfula  in  Perfon.  So  that  although  St.  Je¬ 
rome  had  fpoken  abfolutely  and  determinately  on  this  Subjedt  (which  he  does 
not,  but  always  explains  himfelf  in  doubtful  Terms,  only  faying  that  the  Spa- 
nifb  Iberos  are  defcended  and  fpring  from  'Tubal )  ;  his  Teftimony,  and  that  of 
St.  Ifidore  who  copied  him,  will  by  no  means  fix  the  perfonal  Coming  of  that 
Patriarch  to  Spain. 

But  what  has  induced  the  Learned  of  that  Nation  to  embrace  the  Opinion 
of  1 Tubal’s  Arrival  in  Spain ,  fo  as  almoft  to  force  on  us  its  Adoption,  and  that 
we  ought  to  receive  it  as  an  immemorial  and  facred  Tradition,  is  the  imaginary 
Honour  refulting  from  having  fo  ancient  and  diftinguifhed  a  Founder.  The 
Want  of  a  due  and  critical  Confideration  of  the  faid  Patriarch’s  pretended 
Coming,  blinded  their  Judgments  from  difcerning  the  Unlikelihood  of  it,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Difpofition  that  the  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants  were  then  in ;  the 
little  and  curfory  Reflection  on  the  Teftimonies  of  Jofephus ,  St  .Jerome,  and  St. 

Ifidore ,  willing  that  a  Refpedt  to  their  Names  fliould  make  that  certain  which 
they  never  faid,  or  that  even  they  doubted  of,  equivocating  in  admitting  the 
conditional  and  disjunctive  Propofitions  for  abfolute  Affirmations,  or  the  per¬ 
fonal  Coming  and  Peopling,  with  the  Origin  and  Dependence,  without  diftin- 
guifhing  what  the  Ancients  obferved  on  Abulenfiss  Addition,  and  errone- 
oufly  believing  that  he  only  faid  the  fame  that  they  did.  In  fine,  the  feigned 
Berofus  of  Johan.  Annius  de  Viterbo ,  fixed  and  radicated  this  falfe  Perfuafion  of 
Stub at s  Coming,  and  not  only  infilled  abfolutely  on  his  being  the  primitive 
Planter  of  Spain ,  but  alfo  of  its  being  erected  into  a  Monarchy  from  the  Time 
of  its  Settlement ;  and  to  confirm  the  Aflertion,  he  gives  us  a  continued  Series 
of  Kings,  Dependants,  and  Heirs  to  the  Dominions  of  that  firft  Father.  From 
hence  Florian  de  Ocampo  and  John  Vafco  (a)  took  it,  though  with  fome  Dif-  (a)  in  Chro- 
truft,  and  were  followed  by  others  without  a  fimilar  Precaution  ;  fo  that  when  mc' Hlfp' 

P.  Juan  de  Mariana  wrote  his  Latin  Hiftory,  the  Opinion  of  Stub  at  s  Coming 
was  the  general  Belief  of  the  molt  famous  Authors.  Such  were  the  Begin¬ 
ning  and  Progrefs  of  this  pretended  Tradition,  palmed  on  us  for  immemo¬ 
rial  :  But  there  can  be  no  Prefcription  of  Time  againft  Truth ;  and  all  that 
Cloud  of  Teftimonies,  which  fome  Authors  alledge,  is  rendered  infufficient  by 
the  preceding  Exceptions,  and  incapable  of  giving  Credit  to  an  Opinion,  which, 
befides  being  intirely  unlikely,  wants  a  fuitable  Support. 

Equal  Reafons  prePnt  for  flighting  the  fuppofed  Coming  of  tharfs ,  Luba/’s 
Nephew,  to  people  Spain  as  he  does  not  bring  better  Documents  than  his 
Uncle  for  obtaining  the  Title  that  fome  afcribe  to  him,  of  being  the  original 
Planter  of  that  Peninfula.  Don  Jofeph  Pellicer  cites  fix  ancient  Authors  (b)  in  P)  iFm. 
Favour  of  tharfs ,  or  tarf sifts  Landing  in  that  Kingdom  j  and  befides  affirms, 
that  that  Region,  or  at  leaft  the  Part  of  it  called  tartefus ,  now  Andalufia *  is 
named  farfs  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  and  tarfeyus  in  Polybius ;  it  being  cufto- 
mary  in  the  facred  Volumes  to  nominate  the  Lands  from  their  firft  Settlers  : 

But  thefe  Foundations  alone  are  too  weak  for  a  Subject  of  fo  much  Importance. 

The  Defenders  of  tubal  have  no  Etymologies  to  offer,  nor  he  who  with  more  Like¬ 
lihood  feeks  a  Correfpondence  between  the  Name  of  tharfs ,  and  Places  that  he 
might  populate  j  as  tarfus ,  according  to  fome,  in  Cilicia  ;  and,  according  to 
others,  thapfus ,  an  Ifland  in  the  Age  an  Sea  :  I  fay,  with  a  greater  Probability* 
as  it  is  more  regular  for  tharfs  to  fettle  in  fome  of  the  Provinces  nearer  to  the 
common  Center  from  whence  he  fet  out,  than  in  Andalufia ,  which  lies  at  a  much 
greater  Diftance.  The  Authors  alledged  are  refpedtively  modern,  and  none  of 
them  fays  intirely  what  is  attributed  to  them  $  fome  only  fay,  that  the  Spaniards 
depend  from  tharfs  ;  others  do  not  fpeak  exprefsly  of  the  Spaniards ,  but  o f  the 
Iberos ,  which  they  voluntarily  fix  to  the  Occidentals  :  But  why  fliould  their  Tef¬ 
timony  be  admitted,  when  they  affirm  the  Arrival  of  tharfs  in  Spain ,  as,  by  the 
Vol.  I.  E  fame 
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fame  Rule,  Pellicer  might  and  ought  to  have  difcarded  them,  fince  they  are  liable 
to  equal  Exceptions  with  thole  that  in  his  Opinion  are  alledged  by  the  Favourers 

of  'Tubal? 

The  folid  Principle  for  excluding  both  Tharjis  and  Tubal  from  being  the 
Peoplers  of  Spain,  is,  becaufe  this  Coming  of  the  firft  Defendants  of  Noah  to 
this  remote  Peninfula  is  very  unlikely  ;  and  the  Teftimonies  offered  as  a  Proof, 
befides  being  pofterior,  are  vague  and  dubious,  or  fay  nothing  of  what  is  pre¬ 
tended  they  declare  j  for  which  Reafon  the  belt  modern  Critics,  and  thofe  moll 
verfed  in  Antiquity,  agree,  that  the  firft  Progeny  of  the  Sons  of  Noah  remained 
fettled  in  the  Countries  bordering  upon  the  Land  of  Shinar.  And  if  a  Perfon 
makes  a  due  Refledtion  on  the  Expreflions  in  the  Bible,  he  will  find  that  they 
all  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  neighbouring  Regions.  Although  it  is  com¬ 
monly  believed,  that  Shem  peopled  AJia  -,  Ham ,  Africa  ;  and  Japhet ,  Europe  : 
And,  attending  to  the  Correfpondence  between  the  Names  of  Places,  and  the 
Sons  and  Defendants  of  thofe  Patriarchs,  mentioned  in  the  holy  Scriptures, 
there  is  fufficient  Foundation  for  its  Credence^  Though  withal,  this  Truth 
ought  to  be  admitted  with  two  Reftrictions  :  The  firft,  that  they  peopled  thofe 
feveral  Countries,  not  all  immediately  by  themfelves,  but  fome  by  a  Succeffion 
of  their  Children,  Grandchildren,  &c.  The  fiecond,  that  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
that  the  ancient  Divifion  of  the  World  into  three  Parts,  correfponds  pundtually 
to  the  exadt  Limits  that  AJia ,  Africa,  and  Europe,  afterwards  had,  and  now 
have.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  fome  Defendants  of  Ham  and  Japhet  fettled 
not  only  in  Africa  and  Europe ,  but  alfo  in  fome  Parts  of  AJia :  Canaan ,  the  Son 
of  Ham,  eftablifhed  himfe If  in  Palefiine  and  his  Succeffors,  Nimrod  and  Afhury 
in  Chaldea  and  AJJyria  (c )  :  In  the  fame  manner  fome  Sons  and  Grandfons  of 
Japhet ,  it  is  probable,  peopled  Part  of  Syria,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  Anatolia , 
oriental  Iberia,  and  AJia  minor .  This  appears  from  the  Divifion  of  Jofe- 
phus  (d)  ;  by  which  not  only  Europe  from  Tanais  to  Gades ,  but  the  Part  of  AJia 
lying  between  the  Mountains  Taurus  and  Amanus,  and  the  Tanais,  is  affigned  to 
the  Sons  of  Japhet. 

The  Ignorance  of  Geography,  and  the  Confufion  of  the  People  in  their  firft 
Separation,  jointly  with  the  Impoflibility  of  making  regular  Journies,  was  the 
Caufe  that  the  Earth  could  not  then  be  divided  among  the  firft  Planters,  with  the 
exadt  Diftindtion  of  Limits  and  Bounds,  as  yet  unafc ertained  ;  nor  was  it  eafy 
to  be  obferved  with  any  Degree  of  Punctuality.  Jofephus  himfelf  (e )  feems  not 
to  have  given  to  the  primitive  Inhabitants  any  other  Deftination  or  Route,  than 
that  which  Providence  and  their  Fortune  fhould  conduct  them  to.  Tubal  feems 
to  have  fettled  in  Iberia,  Javan  in  Ionia  and  Afia  minor ;  from  whence  their  De¬ 
fendants  extended  themfelves  to  Greece  and  the  neighbouring  Iflands  :  Among 
them,  it  is  very  probable,  that  Tharjis  peopled  Cilicia,  which  is  faid  to  have 
been  anciently  called  the  Country  Tarfenfis ;  or  an  Ifland  of  the  Aegean  Sea,  named 
Thapfus,  as  is  before  noted.  This  Conjedture  is  not  founded  folely  on  the  Al- 
lufion  of  the  Name,  but  alfo  from  its  greater  Propinquity,  as  well  to  the  Place 
of  their  Separation,  as  to  the  Parts  where  his  Brothers  and  Parent  Javan  fet¬ 
tled,  which  the  Learned,  both  ancient  and  modern,  agree  to  have  been  in 
Greece  (f)  :  Though  fpeaking  of  the  perfonal  Eftablifhment  of  Javan  the 
Afiatic,  and  not  the  European ,  is  to  be  underftood  (g).  But  as  to  what  re¬ 
gards  Spam,  I  cannot  affent  to  its  being  peopled  by  Tharjis,  from  the  Allufion 
of  a  Name,  againft  all  Verifimilitude,  and  what  can  be  deduced  from  the  holy 
Scriptures. 

Our  Authors  fay,  they  confefs  that  Spain,  or  at  leaft  Andalufia,  is  called 
Tharjis  in  the  facred  Writings  ;  but  I  do  not  find  it  to  be  as  they  affert,  either  in 
the  Chapter  or  T ext  they  cite,  nor  indeed  elfewhere  :  It  is  true,  Tarfhifh  is  men¬ 
tioned  therein,  but  not  as  Spain  -,  and  I  have  Reafon  to  think,  that  Name  was 
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affigned  to  another  Country,  as  I  fhall  have  Occafion  to  fhew  in  fome  other  Part 
of  this  Work.  They  likewife  fay,  that  it  was  called  the  ‘ Tarfeyan  Country;  and 
that  this  Denomination  was  not  miftaken  in  Polybius  (h)  :  But  be  this  as  it  will,  (h)  Lib.  j* 

I  muff  join  with  them  in  concluding,  that  its  taking  his  Name  is  no  Proof  of 
his  coming  to  people  it,  as  this  might  be,  and  we  may  fuppofe  was  done  by 
fome  of  his  Defendants,  in  cafe  of  the  Region  being  dillinguifhed  by  that  Ap¬ 
pellation  ;  for  the  Names  of  Countries  or  Places  include  no  Argument  of  their 
being  impofed  by  the  firft  Planters.  How  often  hath  it  happeiled,  that  the 
original  Eftablifhers  have  called  the  Regions  they  peopled  after  the  Name  of  a 
Son  or  Predeceffor,  to  demonffrate  their  Arfedtion,  and  preferve  it  to  Pofte- 
rity  ?  The  Children  of  Dan ,  on  taking  and  poffeffing  Lejhem ,  called  it  Dan,  0)  J°foua,ch; 
after  their  Father  (i)  ;  and  Caleb  named  Kirjath-arba,  when  he  conquered  it*  9  -4/’ 
Hebron ,  after  his  Grandfon  (k).  .  W 

In  fine,  the  Unlikelihood  of  both  Opinions  may  eafily  be  perceived,  if  we 
reflect,  that  the  Peopling  of  the  World,  after  the  Difperfion  at  Babel,  could  not 
be  effected  at  once,  and  at  the  fame  Jundture  in  all  Parts,  but  fucceflively,  and 
in  Proportion  to  the  Diff  ance  of  Countries ;  and  that  the  remote  ones  could  only 
be  reached  after  a  long  Space  of  Time,  and  not  attempted  till  the  increafe  of 
Inhabitants  rendered  their  firff  Eflablifhment  in  the  nearer  Lands  incommodious. 

In  thefe  and  the  primitive  Settlements,  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  old 
Men,  Fathers  and  Heads  of  Families,  fhould  remain  ;  and  that  the  Sons  and 
young  Men  fhould  refpedtively  peregrinate  to  other  Parts,  and  form  new  Co¬ 
lonies  :  This  would  fall  to  the  Share  of  the  weakeft,  fmalleft,  and  inferior 
Houfholds,  thereby  giving  place  to  the  fuperior  and  more  numerous  ones. 

By  which  Rule,  Dharjis  and  his  Family  would  remain  where  Providehce  firft 
placed  them,  and  not  make  their  Remove  to  the  extreme  Part  of  Europe ; 
and  his  Uncle  Dubai  would  fettle  at  a  ftill  much  greater  Diftance  from  us. 

The  greateft  Allowance  that  can  be  made  to  the  Hiflorians,  who  fupport  this 
Propofltion,  without  forcing  Criticifm  or  Verifimilitude,  is,  that  Dubai  ef- 
tablifhed  in  Iberia  Afiatica ,  and  Dharjis  in  Cilicia :  That  fome  near  Defendants 
of  the  one  and  other  tranfplanted  themfelves  to  Spain  ;  the  firft,  it  is  faid,  fet¬ 
tled  in  that  Kingdom  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Ebro ,  and  from  the  Name  of  his 
Father’s  Country  (if  it  had  it)  this  River  was  called  Iberus ,  and  the  Region 
Iberia  j  the  others,  viz.  the  Offspring  of  Dharfis ,  muft  have  come  another  Way, 
entering  cafually  by  the  Gallia  Narbonenjis ,  and  peopling  the  Mediterranean 
Coaft  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  they  extended  and  fixed  themfelves  at  laft  towards 
the  South  and  Weft  in  Betica ,  giving  to  this  Province  the  Name  of  (from  Dharfis 
their  Progenitor)  Dartefia ,  Darjis,  or  Dartejfo  :  So  that  it  may  be  true,  what  fome' 
affirm  with  Eufebius  (l),  that  the  Spaniards  defcend  from  Dharfis,  without  contra-  (0.  chron. 
didfing  what  is  faid  by  others,  that  the  Iberos  proceed  from  Dubai.  This  Agree-  by  Boch!' mj 
ment,  not  at  all  improbable,  feems  to  adjuft  all  Differences  ;  the  Authorities  Peilicer* 
that  at  firft  Sight  appear  oppofed,  and  even  the  Variety  of  the  Etymologies  : 

But  in  whatfoever  Manner  it  has  happened,  if  this  Accommodation  is  by  any 
one  difapproved,  it  will  be  eafier  for  him  to  fufpend  his  Judgment,  than  for  me 
to  believe  the  Coming  either  of  Dubai  or  Dharjis  to  people  Spain. 

In  the  mean  while  I  fhall  not  fcruple  to  declare,  with  the  greateft  Critics  (m ),  (mjGoguet- 
that  we  are  ignorant  not  only  of  the  firft  Peoplers  of  Spain,  but  likewife  of  al  -  Sh'uckford, 
moft  all  Europe  ;  the  holy  Scriptures,  which  are  the  only  fecure  Guide  in  the 
Obfcurity  of  Times  fo  remote,  are  fo  far  from  favouring  either  of  the  two  Opi-  p£u&c. 
nions,  that  they  give  fufficient  Foundation  for  concluding  them  both  to  be 
falfe,  and  with  them  the  exadteft  Criticifm  confpires.  In  fine,  it  is  better  to 
fufpend  the  Judgment,  than  to  hazard  it  rafhly,  by  founding  it  only  in  volun¬ 
tary  Etymologies,  and  other  imaginary  Supports.  What  we  may  allure  our- 
felves,  is,  that  the  firft  Settlers  were  the  Defendants  of  Noah j  but  in  what 
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Degree  of  Affinity,  whether  very  diftant,  or  fomething  more  immediate  to  that 
common  Stock,  cannot  pofitively  be  affirmed,  without  precipitating  the  Judg¬ 
ment  by  rifking  the  Truth.  What  does  it  coft  ingenuoufly  to  confefs  our 
Ignorance  of  the  firft  Planters  ?  For  how  many  Things  efcape  our  Penetration 
or  Difcernment  in  Ages  lefs  diftant  ?  And  where  Hiftory  affords  us  better  Lights, 
the  Time  and  Manner  of  making  the  firft  Settlements  confirm  our  Shortfight- 
ednefs  and  Uncertainty,  and  demonftrate  the  little  Stability  of  the  contrary 
Opinions. 

If  we  knew  at  what  Time,  in  what  Manner,  and  in  what  Provinces  of  Spain, 
the  firft  Peoplers  fettled,  although  ignorant  who  they  were,  the  Critic  might 
trace,  with  fome  Light,  their  Origin  and  State  in  the  ObfcUrenefs  of  Antiquity. 
But  all  thofe  Circumftances  are  very  dubious,  or  quite  uncertain.:  The  very 
Facility  with  which  feveral  Hiftorians  have  difencumbered  themfelves  from  fome 
Labyrinths,  fo  dark  and  difficult,  makes  the  high  Origin  which  they  affign  the 
Spaniards  intirely  improbable  and  fufpicious.  Thefe  Writers,  otherwife  grave 
and  learned,  confidently  affirm  the  Difcovery  of  that  Nation’s  Origin  in  the 
Country  of  Fables,  and  the  Obfcurity  of  remote  Times  ;  the  Uncertainty  of 
ancient  Hiftory,  inftead  of  making  them  cautious,  led  them  to  the  Sale  of  Chi¬ 
meras  with  Audacity ;  and,  not  content  with  bringing  the  Perfonages  to  people 
Spain  whom  they  thought  proper,  they  take  on  them  to  decide  whether  the 
Journey  was  by  Sea  or  Land :  They  precifely  mark  the  Year  of  their  Coming, 
the  Place  of  their  Entrance  or  Difembarking ;  and,  in  fine,  they  eftablifh  them 
in  the  Parts  moft  fuitable  to  their  Ideas,  juft  as  if  they  had  been  their  Harbin¬ 
gers.  To  hear  them  fpeak  of  thefe  Affairs  with  fo  much  Punctuality,  one 
would  believe  that  they  had  convoyed  the  Emigrants  from  the  Plain  of  Shinar 
to  Spain ,  and  then  wrote  the  Diary  of  their  Journey  :  Thofe  who  trufted  in 
Johan .  Annius  de  Viterbo ,  and  his  feigned  Berofus,  make  no  Scruple  to  affign  the 
Epocha  of  that  Kingdom’s  Settlement  to  the  Year  142  after  the  Deluge,  as 
Stephen  de  Garibay ,  or  one  Year  later,  according  to  Florian  de  Ocampo  ;  and  I 
fhall  not  take  on  me  to  determine,  whether  forty  Years,  which,  according  to 
thefe  Authors  Account,  intervened  between  the  Peoples  Difperfion,  and  their 
Settling  in  Spain ,  were  fufficient  for  fo  long  a  Journey. 

It  is  true,  that  taking  what  Jofephus  fays  literally  (n),  it  feems  that  the  hu¬ 
man  Kind  extended  itfelf  over  all  the  Earth,  from  the  very  Beginning  of  the 
Difperfion,  even  to  Italy  and  Spain :  But  it  is  impoffible  to  conceive,  as  Mr.  Sa¬ 
to)  Hiftory  of  muel  Shuckford  obferves  ( 0 ),  that  in  only  an  hundred  and  thirty  Years  from  the 
cred  and  pro-  Deluge,  Mankind  fliould  have  multiplied  to  fo  great  a  Degree,  as  would  be 
fufficient  to  people  Countries  fo  diftant  from  that  of  their  Separation.  The 
moft  (as  the  aforefaid  learned  Author  adds)  that  can  be  concluded  from  the 
Proofs  which  fome  alledge  in  Favour  of  Jofephus* s  Opinion,  is  reducible  only 
to  this :  That  thofe  who  quitted  the  Land  of  Shinar ,  fettled  near  it ;  and  as 
thefe  went  on  increafmg,  they  proportionally  fent  out  Colonies  which  in  Time 
filled  the  more  remote  Countries.  On  a  ftrict  Examination  of  all  the  Syftems 
formed  on  this  Subject,  it  is  eafy  to  reconcile  thofe  which  have  any  Appear¬ 
ance  of  Probability  j  although  none  of  them  can  be  eftablifhed  with  an  abfo- 
lute  Certainty. 

If  the  Queftion  then  is  afked,  at  what  Time  Spain  was  probably  peopled  ? 
The  negative  Anfwer  naturally  is,  that  it  could  not  be  before  the  Birth  of  Be - 
leg  i  for  in  his  Days,  the  Scripture  fays  (p),  the  Earth  was  divided.  The  De¬ 
luge  was  in  the  Year  of  the  World  1656,  and  Peleg  born  in  1757.  The  Con- 
fufion  of  the  Language,  and  Scattering  the  People,  is  fuppofed  to  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  no  great  Diftance  from  this  Period  5  probably  Anno  Mundi  1770,  and 
before  our  Redemption  2230.  The  Tower  of  Babel  being  ffifpended  by  the 
Diforder  of  Speech,  which  Providence  was  pleafed  to  introduce  among  the  Of¬ 
fenders, 
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fenders,  they  were  difperfed  from  the  Plain  of  Shinar  to  people  the  World. 

Though  this  was  not  done  on  a  hidden,  or  all  at  once  ;  for  fuch  Difpatch  muft 
have  been  miraculous,  and  the  facred  Scriptures  neither  exprefs,  nor  afford 
F oundation  to  believe  it ;  therefore  the  true  Critic  muft  oppofe  the  unneceffary 
Fiction.  It  is  moft  natural  to  fuppofe^  and  therefore  credible,  that  they  firft  peopled 
the  Countries  neareft  to  thofe  they  forfook,  and  fucceftively  the  reft,  and,  laft  of 
all,  the  moft  diftant  and  remote.  Spain,  feated  in  the  extreme  Part  of  Europe  to 
the  Weft,  was  probably  one  of  the  laft  Parts  that  was  planted.  The  Peopling  of 
the  Earth  having  then  commenced  an  hundred  and  fourteen  Years  after  the  De¬ 
luge,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  it  is  neceffary  that  fome  Space  of  Time  muft  have  in¬ 
tervened  between  this  Epocha  and  the  Settling  of  Spain  ;  but  it  would  be  a  lin¬ 
gular  Temerity  to  pretend  afligning  punctually  how  large  a  one,  and  in  what 
Year  the  firft  Colony  reached  that  Peninfula. 

The  moft  probable  Solution  of  this  Doubt  depends  in  Part  on  the  Method 
they  likelieft  might  take  for  performing  their  Peregrinations.  There  is  a  Con- 
teft  exifting,  whether  the  Paffage  was  by  Sea  or  Land ;  fome  affirming  the  former, 
others  the  latter  (q)  :  But  this  Tranfit  was  greatly  fhortened  by  Dr.  Ferre-  (q)  Garibay, 
ras  (r),  who  brought  them  through  the  Air.  This  Author  (other wife  a  Cri-  (>;  Tom.  x. 
tic)  judges,  that  the  firft  Settlements  of  the  World  were  made  by  God’s  trans¬ 
planting  Men  from  one  Place  to  another,  by  the  Miniftry  of  Angels ;  fo  that 
this  airy  Journey  we  muft  fuppofe  to  have  been  as  expeditious  as  that  made  by 
the  Prophet  Habakk.uk,  when  tranfported  by  the  Hair  of  his  Head  from  Judea 
to  Babylon  (s).  This  abfurd  Dodlrine  was  not  to  have  been  expected  from  its  (O  Daniel, 
Promulgator,  as  he  is  by  many  deemed  a  Severe  Writer,  and  fo  far  from  being  c  UI4' v'  ^ 
credulous,  that  he  rather  always  inclines  to  Pyrrhonifm.  The  Opinion  is  faid 
not  to  be  his  own,  but  borrowed  from  Origen  though  I  think  what  the  latter 
fays,  is  mifconftrued  by  the  former:  And  this  Tranflation  of  our  Forefathers 
may,  without  Ludicroufnefs,  be  compared  to  that  expected  by  the  ingenious 
Monf.  Fontenelle ,  to  be  fome  Time  or  other  performed  by  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
terraqueous  Globe  to  the  World  in  the  Moon, 

Although  not  quite  fo  abfurd,  it  is  but  little  lefs  improbable,  that  the  firft 
Settlers  of  Spain  Should  come  by  Sea.  Thofe  who  affirm  this,  cotild  not  have 
well  confidered  the  Times  they  treated  of,  as  that  in  them  this  fuppofed  Voyage 
Is  a  mere  Paradox.  It  is  true  that  Jofephus  ( t )  gives  to  underftand,  that  the  CM‘b- 
whole  Earth  was  peopled  at  once,  not  only  the  inland  Regions,  but  alfo  the 
maritime  j  and  he  adds,  that  fome  went  over  in  Ships  to  fettle  the  Blands  : 

Though  this  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  ftridleft  Senfe,  but  in  one  accommodated 
to  his  Words,  which  are  reafonably  underftood  to  mean,  that  all  the  Lands, 

Coafts  and  Blands,  were  not  inftantaneoufiy  fettled,  this  being  naturally  im- 
poffible;  but  that  the  Defcendants  of  Noah’s  three  Sons  went  on  fucceffively  peo¬ 
pling  the  Continent,  and  fome  more  daring  by  Degrees  lofing  the  Fear  of  Water, 
adventured  an  Embarkation  for  the  Ifies.  Nothing  can  oblige  ouf  attributing 
to  Jofephus  the  moft  abfurd  Conftrudtion,  nor  induce  us  blindly  to  embrace  his 
Authority  in  Things  improbable,  or  contrary  to  Reafon  ;  for  although  we 
fhould  grant  that  they  then  by  building  large  Veffels  paffed  over  to  fome  Elands, 
yet  we  cannot  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  of  a  Size  and  Strength  fufficient  to 
tranfport  their  Fabricators  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  or  to  refill  the  tempeftuous  Seas 
they  muft  have  met  with  in  fo  long  a  Voyage  :  Befides,  to  execute  this,  it  is 
natural  to  conclude,  that  they  were  well  inftrudted  in  Geography  and  the  nau¬ 
tical  Art,  otherwife  they  muft  have  been  ignorant  in  what  Part  of  the  World 
Spain  lay,  and  the  Courfe  they  muft  fteer  to  get  thither  5  and  if  they  undertook 
this  Expedition  without  having  previoufly  formed  any  Defign,  or  received  any 
anterior  Advice  of  the  Country,  to  induce  their  engaging  in  fo  extenfive  and 
hazardous  a  Voyage,  but  only  fought  an  Eftablillnnent  on  the  Coaft,  this  might 
Vot.  I.  F  very 
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Very  commodioufly  have  been  obtained  in  many  Parts,  without  Peeking  it  at  thd 
Extremities  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  firft  Men  fettled  in  a  Part  of  Afia  before  the  Difperfion,  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  of  a  fuperior  Underfianding  to  their  Defcendants,  as  nearer  to  their  Father 
Noah ,  from  whence  it  emanated  purer  than  afterwards,  and  yet  they  were  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  Situation  and  State  of  the  reft  of  the  Earth.  They  had  not  at¬ 
tained  to  an  exadt  Knowledge  of  the  celeftial  Sphere,  and  its  Correfpondence 
with  the  terraqueous  Globe  :  They  were  ignorant  of  the  World’s  Dimenfions., 
and  ventured  on  only  fmall  Voyages  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  their  Eftablifh- 
ment ;  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Earth  uninhabited,  could  afford  them  no  In- 
ftrudtion,  or  communicate  any  Advice  or  Hints  for  their  Information.  Even 
after  feveral  fucceeding  Ages,  when  fo  many  Lights  and  aftronomical  Difcove- 
ries  have  been  made,  in  what  profound  Ignorance  did  our  Predeceffors  remain 
with  regard  to  a  Quarter  of  the  World  ?  and  how  little  did  their  fpeculative  Re¬ 
flections  advance  its  Removal,  till  Chance  opened  that  new  Scene  of  a  vaft  un¬ 
known  Region  in  America  ?  It  is  not  likely  that  God  fhould  then  fupply  by 
Revelation  the  Want  of  thefe  practical  Attainments ;  except,  in  the  Worfhip 
and  Myfteries  of  Religion,  that  he,  in  his  wife  Providence  and  admirable  Oeco- 
nomy,  thought  fit  to  reveal  at  proper  Times  :  He  left  the  Knowledge  of  all  na¬ 
tural  Things  or  Caufes  to  the  Acquifition  of  human  Reafon,  by  Examination, 
Experience,  and  Induftry. 

It  is  not  therefore  credible,  that  Noah  had  any  particular  Revelation  of  the 
Earth,  and  its  Extent ;  in  virtue  of  which  he  fhould  make  a  Repartition  of  it 
„  to  his  Defcendants,  drawing  imaginary  Lines,  and  remarking  the  Divifion  of 
thofe  Provinces,  in  which  every  one  of  them  was  refpectively  to  be  eftablifhed. 
This  anticipated  Regulation,  made  by  the  aforefaid  Patriarch  among  his  Sons, 
does  not  appear  from  any  authentic  Records :  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the 
holy  Scriptures,  which  obferve  a  profound  Silence  in  regard  of  Noah's  Interven¬ 
tion,  in  the  Building  of  the  Tower,  Confufion  of  Languages,  and  Difperfion 
of  the  People  j  nor  hath  it  any  Foundation  in  JoJephus ,  who  neither  directly 
fays  nor  makes  the  leaft  Infinuation,  that  Noah's  Sons  were  difperfed  to  people 
the  World,  with  any  certain  Courfe  or  fixed  Determination  of  the  Places  where 
each  was  to  be  eftablifhed  :  But  only  fays,  that  Men  multiplying  as  God  com¬ 
manded,  they  extended  themfelves  in  large  Tracts  of  Countries,  peaceably  to 
enjoy  their  Fruits,  and  to  live  free  from  domeftic  Diflentions ;  but  increafing 
greatly,  fo  that  the  numerous  Youths  could  not  be  comfortably  contained  in 
their  firft  Settlements,  a  new  Separation  became  neceffary,  which  was  effedted 
by  the  Confufion  of  Tongues;  they  then  divided,  and,  travelling  to  all  Parts 
which  lay  before  them,  they  every  one  occupied  the  Territory  that  Providence 
and  their  good  Fortune  laid  in  their  Way;  fo  that  they  not  only  peopled  the 
inland  Country,  but  the  maritime  Coafts,  and  many  tranfported  themfelves  in 
Shipping  to  the  Iflands,  and  in  them  fixed  their  Abode.  In  this  Method  of 
fettling  which  JoJephus  eftablifhes,  nothing  is  difcoverable  that  may  not  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  a  regular  Courfe  and  natural  Order  of  divine  Providence.  It  is 
true,  that  the  Wifdom  of  God  in  this  Difpofition  completed  its  Defigns 
but  to  make  Ufe  of  the  moft  regular  Means  for  executing  his  high  Ends, 
is  no  Novelty  with  him.  God  was  pleafed  that  the  Earth  fhould  be  peopled 
by  the  Sons  of  Noah ;  but  he  left  the  particular  Divifions,  and  the  different 
Eftablifhments  of  Families,  to  their  Election,  and  as  a  feeming  Cafualty. 
The  vain  Projedts  of  the  human  Race,  the  Confufion  of  Tongues,  the  Difcords, 
Ambition,  and  other  fingular  Events,  had  all  a  fecret  Direction  from,  or  Cor¬ 
refpondence  with,  the  Defigns  of  the  Univerfe’s  great  Governor ;  and  the  very 
Performers  thereof  were  directed  by  an  unperceived  Impulfe  to  a  Compliance 
with  the  divine  Will  and  Pleafure.  But  we  are  not  hereby  to  conceive,  that  a 
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fpecial  Order  was  iffued  by  Providence  for  the  Repartition,  fuch  as  regulated  that 
of  the  Land  of  Canaan  to  the  twelve  Tribes,  though  even  on  this  Occafion,  many 
Particularities  feem  to  have  been  left  to  the  Difpofition  of  JoJloua  ;  and  in  fine, 
we  mull  conclude,  that  the  exa6l  Separation  of  all  the  Earth  made  in  virtue  of 
an  exprefs  Revelation  to  Noah ,  was  imaginary  or  fictitious. 

The  Hiflory  of  the  Peoples  Dilperfion,  which  we  read  of  in  the  Greek  Chro¬ 
nicle  of  Eij'ebius ,  is  founded  in  the  Suppofition,  that  Noah  fome  Time  before 
his  Death  divided  the  Earth  between  his  Sons  by  an  exprefs  Order  from  God } 
and  declared  the  Countries  which  their  feveral  Defendants  lhould  inhabit :  But 
this  the  ingenious  Mr.  Samuel  Shuckford  rejects  as  a  Fable,  not  meriting  the 
leaft  Attention  ;  and  I  think  no  more  ought  to  be  paid  to  what  Father  Calmet 
fays  on  the  Subject,  when  he  afferts  out  of  Ccdrenus  and  Eufebius ,  that  Noah 
made  the  faid  Divifion  by  an  Order  from  God,  in  a  written  Will,  which  he  de¬ 
tained  in  his  Power  till  he  came  to  die,  and  then  delivered  it  to  his  Son  Shem 
to  be  put  in  Execution  :  But  where  thofe  Authors  had  thefe  Hints,  is  yet  to  be 
learned,  as  the  facred  Text  is  fo  far  from  favouring  that  Hiflory,  that  it  con¬ 
victs  it  of  a  manifest  Falfity.  It  appears  from  Genejis  (uj,  that  Noah  lived  WC1>.9 
three  hundred  and  fifty  Years  after  the  Flood  y  the  Dilperfion,  and  Birth  of  Pe- 
leg  ought  to  be  placed  about  an  hundred  Years  after  that  Period ;  fo  that  Noah's 
Sons  and  Defendants  were  feparated  to  people  the  World  above  two  hundred 
Years  before  his  Death :  Therefore  the  Repartition  could  not  have  been  made 
in  virtue  of  that  Patriarch’s  concealed  Teftament.  The  moll  learned  in  facred 
and  profane  Hiflory  will  always  make  a  Difficulty  of  admitting  the  Ufe  of 
Writing  before  Mofes  and  Abraham ;  therefore  the  preceding  Hint  deferves  no 
Regard  :  And  this  will  be  corroborated,  if  we  reflect,  that  no  Mention  is 
made  of  America  by  the  pretended  Tellator,  who  undoubtedly  would  have  had 
this  principal  Part  of  the  World  in  his  Revelation,  and  confequently  not 
have  deprived  his  Succeffors  of  fo  grand  and  rich  a  Share  of  their  Inhe¬ 
ritance. 

And,  not  to  intrude  much  more  on  my  Reader’s  Patience  with  regard  to  the 
firfl  Settler’s  Voyage  to  Spain ,  I  fhall  hallen  to  conclude  this  maritime  Hiflory, 
by  obferving,  that  Noah  being  fo  ignorant  of  Nature,  as  not  to  know  the 
powerful  Virtue  of  Wine,  how  can  we  fuppofe  him  to  be  fo  much  Mailer  of 
Cofmography  and  Geography,  as  to  be  able  to  divide  the  World  exactly,  and 
to  diredt  the  Sons  of  Japhet  to  the  certain  Courfe  they  mull  lleer  for  reach¬ 
ing  that  Kingdom.  And  although  they  lhould  have  obtained  this  anticipated 
Inllrudtion  from  their  Grandfather,  its  Execution  mull  have  been  very  difficult 
for  Want  of  exadl  Maps  and  complete  geographical  Charts,  owing  to  their  little 
Intelligence  in  Geometry,  and  Want  of  Scales,  and  other  mathematical  Initial-' 
ments,  for  drawing  Lines  and  meafuring  Dillances. 

We  mull  be  convinced  how  ignorant  our  firfl  Fathers  were  in  the  Art  of  Na¬ 
vigation:  For  though  they  might  take  their  Idea  of  building  Velfels  from  the 
Ark,  in  which  they  had  been  preferved  j  yet  thefe  mull  originally  have  been  very 
imperfedl,  and  the  primordial  Attempts  made  in  Lakes  or  Rivers,  and  if  in  the 
Sea,  very  dole  to  Shore.  Great  Ignorance  of  the  nautic  Science  reigned  among 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  for  many  Ages  ;  although  thefe  were  reputed  the  two 
wifell  Nations  of  Antiquity,  and  who  had  greater  Opportunities  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  Sea,  and  making  their  aquatic  Experiments,  than  the  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  Land  of  Shinar  (not  a  little  dillant  from  the  Coall)  could 
poffibly  have.  The  Method  of  Navigating,  which  the  Americans  preferved  for 
many  Centuries,  and  in  feveral  Parts  Hill  continue,  on  Floats  and  Canoes  in 
the  Rivers,  without  launching  into  the  high  Sea,  affords  us  a  fufficient  Idea 
how  weak  and  feeble  the  Endeavours,  and  How  the  Progrefs  of  the  firll  Naviga¬ 
tors  mull  have  been.  And,  under  this  Suppofition,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
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the  Offspring  of  Noah  fhould  have  committed  themfelves,  Families,  and  all 
their  Fortune,  without  any  urgent  Neceffity,  to  the  Inconftancy  of  an  uncer¬ 
tain  Element,  and  this  for  a  long  Voyage,  when  the  difmal  Scene  of  a  recent 
drowned  World,  I  fhould  think,  could  hardly  be  effaced  from  their  Memory. 
Hiflorical  Documents  are  wanting  to  fupport  the  Story  of  this  marine  Expe¬ 
dition,  and  all  probable  Conjedtures  are  diredtly  againfl  it :  Therefore  it  is  in 
vain  to  guefs  whether  the  Place  of  their  firft  Landing  was  on  the  Coaft  of  Can¬ 
tabria  or  Andalujia 3  though  the  firft  is  the  moft  incredible  of  the  two,  as  in  this 
Cafe  they  rnuft  have  palled  Hercules  s  Streights,  and  launched  into  the  Ocean  3 
an  Enterprize  too  hardy,  or  rather  impoftible  in  thofe  Times,  and  only  prac- 
tifed  in  pofterior  Ages,  as  we  learn  from  Hiftory. 

We  muft  therefore  conclude,  that  the  Emigration  we  are  treating  of,  was 
a  Journey,  and  not  a  Voyage:  But  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that  thefe  Men 
could  purfue  it  in  an  even  Road,  as  the  Countries  they  were  to  traverfe  muft 
then  be  found  in  fuch  a  Condition  as  to  render  their  Paffage  through  them  very 
difficult ;  the  whole  uninhabited  3  every  where  mountainous,  and  uncultivated, 
full  of  Woods  and  Lakes,  not  yet  dried  up  fince  the  Deluge  3  all  untrodden 
Paths,  deftitute  of  any  Settlements,  Inns,  or  Places  of  Entertainment,  where 
they  might  reft,  or  form  any  regular  Travel :  They  fet  out  undetermined 
where  finally  to  flop  or  refide 3  they  went  on  or  ftayed,  extending  themfelves  to 
the  Right  or  Left,  as  Chance  or  Caprice  diredfed 3  the  Cafualty  of  meeting  with 
a  Piece  of  Ground  proportioned  to  the  Supply  of  their  Neceffities,  in  fome  mea- 
fure  fixed  them  till  its  Produdfs  failed,  when  they  abandoned  it  for  another, 
having  no  Impediment  thereto  from  the  Poffeffion  of  Houfes  and  Eftates,  or  any 
other  Attractions :  Each  Family  was  a  Company  of  Adventurers,  who  carried  their 
all  with  them  3  and  they  fubfifted  on  the  Succours  which  the  uncultivated  Earth 
fpontaneoufly  afforded  them  3  the  Woods  fupplied  them  with  Game,  the  Trees 
with  Fruits,  and  the  Earth  with  Herbs  3  thefe  were  their  Aliments,  and  all  their 
Cares :  The  Abundance  or  Scarcity  of  Subfiftance  were  the  only  Motives  to 
their  Removals  3  and,  as  foon  as  they  had  drained  one  Place  of  it,  they  marched 
to  another,  with  the  Facility  that  their  few  Goods  and  little  Delicacy  infpired. 
The  wandering  Families  of  favage  Indians  may  give  us  an  Idea  of  the  Behaviour 
and  Travels  of  thefe  primitive  Settlers  3  at  leaft  thefe  are  the  Conjedlures  which 
naturally  occur  to  the  moft  learned  and  critical  Writers,  of  the  Method  taken 
for  making  the  firft  Eftablifhments  upon  Earth. 

And  in  this  Manner  that  of  Spain  could  not  be  very  near  to  the  original 
Difperfion  :  Though  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  confidered  how  thofe  Wan¬ 
derers  travelled,  we  muft  conclude,  that  the  Peopling  Europe  did  not  take  up 
any  exceffive  long  Time,  as  Providence  difpofed  that  their  Inconftancy,  Unfo- 
ciablenefs,  and  uncouth  Rufticity,  fhould  conduce  to  their  fpeedier  Extenfion, 
and  more  ready  Populating  the  vaft  and  diftant  Regions  which  lay  before  them  3 
Perfons  neither  dainty  nor  tender,  and  frequently  obligated  by  Neceffity  to  quit 
their  Quarters,  would  certainly  in  a  moderate  Space  of  Time  traverfe  large  Dif- 
tances,  notwithftanding  the  many  Obftacles  that  lay  in  their  Way.  This  Man¬ 
ner  of  Travelling,  without  doubt,  conducted  many  Families  infenfibly  from 
the  Eaft  to  the  Extremities  of  Europe  3  fome  coming  from  AJia  to  Greece  3  others 
to  Horace  and  European  Scythia ,  and  thence  paffed  on  to  Germany  and  the  Gauls  3 
from  whence,  by  various  Paffages  through  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  they  entered 
Spam ,  and  peopled  it,  forming  divers  Eftablifhments  in  its  Provinces  at  different 
Times,  probably  unknown  to,  and  not  communicating  with  one  another  :  Some 
Colonies  might  come  from  Belgia  and  Gallia  Aquitanica,  to  Navarre ,  Guipuzcoa , 
or  Part  of  Cantabria  3  others  from  Gallia  Narbonenjis  to  Catalonia ,  and  from  thence 
might  have  extended  themfelves  to  the  Cajlilles ,  Galicia ,  and  Betica.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable  they  firft  peopled  the  eaftern  Provinces  and  Part  of  the  north,  then  thofe 
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which  fall  to  the  fouth  and  weft.  Under  this  Hypothecs,  the  Settling  of  Spain 
might  commence  one  hundred  Years  after  the  Difperfion,  two  hundred  and  four¬ 
teen  after  the  Deluge,  one  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy  from  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  and  two  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty  Years  before  the  Birth  of  our 
Saviour. 

From  what  has  been  faid  on  the  Subjefl,  it  will  appear,  that  two  famous 
Opinions  have  reigned  in  Spain  concerning  its  firft  Settlement ;  the  one  affirm¬ 
ing  it  to  have  been  performed  by  Tubal ,  and  the  other  by  T harjis  ;  both  feem- 
ingly  propagated  and  defended,  as  hath  been  declared,  by  Men  of  Learning. 
The  Affertion  of  'Tubal' s  coming  to  that  Kingdom,  began  to  be  introduced 
from  the  Time  of  Abulenjis's  (w)  fpreading  his  miftaken  Notions:  On  An- 
nius  de  Viterbo's  publifhing  his  falfe  Berofus ,  which  he  dedicated  to  their 
Catholic  Majefties,  Don  Ferdinando  V.  and  Donna  Ifabella ,  under  the  Shelter 
of  their  auguft  Names,  and  with  the  beautiful  Tinfel  of  the  pretended 
Sanction  of  a  Writer  fo  ancient  as  Berofus  the  Chaldean  Hiftorian ;  and  on  add¬ 
ing  to  it  the  miftaken  Authority  of  fo  many  great  Men,  as  Jofephus,  St.  Jerome , 
St.  I/idore ,  and  the  Archbifhop  Don  Rodrigo  Ximenez ,  this  Opinion  became 
feemingly  well  founded.  Florian  de  Ocampo ,  Stephen  Garibay ,  Peter  Anthony 
Beuter ,  John  Bafeus ,  and  others,  Perfons  of  great  Erudition,  and  well  verfed 
in  Antiquity,  were  carried  .away  by  fuch  plaufible  Motives,  though  they  therein 
attended  more  to  the  common  Perfuafion,  than  to  their  own  Refleflions.  The 
greateft  Part  of  their  Followers  embraced  their  Sentiments  implicitly  by  the 
Lump;  and,  without  attending  to  the  Uncertainty  of  the  Origin,  and  dis¬ 
regarding  the  ftrifl  Senfe  of  the  Expreffions,  as  hath  been  judicioully  noted 
by  Don  Jofeph  Pellicer  (x),  a  fubfequent  Multitude  adopted  the  preceding 
Tenets,  and  received  them  as  Things  fully  proved,  wliiift  others  embraced 
the  Purpofe  of  enforcing  them.  The  Fathers,  Juan  de  Manama,  Jofeph  Moret 
(in  his  Invefigaciones  FLiJloricas  del  Reyno  de  Navarra)  and  Gabriel  de  Henao 
(in  his  Antiquidades  de  Cantabria)  were  fo  far  from  contradifling  them,  that 
they  afforded  powerful  Motives  for  their  taking  deeper  Root :  They  all  three 
contemned  the  falfe  Berofus ,  but  preferved  the  Hint  about  Tubal ;  for  which 
Reafon  the  Coming  of  that  Patriarch  was  regarded  as  an  eftablifhed  Truth  (in¬ 
dependent  of  the  fictitious  Berofus)  fupported  by  the  Teftimony  of  innumera¬ 
ble  Authors,  and  as  an  immemorial  Tradition  of  the  Spanifh  Nation.  P .  Juan 
de  Mariana ,  by  faying  that  this  was  the  common  Accord  of  great  Writers,  with¬ 
out  contradifling  or  oppofing  any  thing  thereto,  gave  a  ftrong  Motive  for  its 
Credit  on  his  Authority ;  though,  it  is  probable,  it  was  contrary  to  his  own 
Belief :  The  two  laft  affirmed  this  Opinion  decifively;  and,  foliciting  the  greateft 
Supports  for  it  that  they  could  procure,  they  raifed  and  fixed  it,  as  they  thought, 
on  the  fecureft  Stability. 

It  is  true,  that  Don  Jofeph  Pellicer  endeavoured  the  battering  of  thefe  Walls; 
fuccefsfully  opened  many  Breaches,  and  fhook  their  deepeft  Foundations  ;  but 
he  was  alone,  and  his  Work  is  very  fcarce  :  Befides,  he  did  not  attack  this  Edi¬ 
fice  in  its  weakeft  Part,  which,  being  built  in  the  Air,  is  maintained  on  the  Shoul¬ 
ders  of  thofe  who  imagine  to  fuftain  by  it  the  true  Glory  of  the  Spanifi  Monar¬ 
chy  ;  he  did  not  advance  the  Argument  of  the  Improbability  of  fuch  long  Jour-i 
nies  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  without  a  fpecial  Caufe,  and  as  almoft  impraflicable 
in  thofe  early  Times,  Dr.  Don  Juan  de  Ferreras  came  afterwards,  as  an  op¬ 
portune  Affiftant,  to  maintain  the  Arrival  of  T ubal ;  and  although  he  made  no 
Account  of  Pellicer  s  Oppofition,  yet  the  juft  Fame  of  a  Critic,  nothing  indul¬ 
gent,  made  the  Opinion  which  he  protefled  appear  certain  :  He  reproduced  the 
Quotations  from  Jofephus ,  St.  Jerome ,  and  St.  Ifdore  ;  and  almoft  in  our  Days 
infilled  on  the  antecedent  Affertions,  as  Dr.  Don  Pedro  Perez  Valiente ,  in  his 
learned  Aparato  al  Drecho  publico  de  Efpanna ,  and  Don  Pedro  Peralta  Barnuevo 
Yo l.  I.  G  (an 
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(an  American  of  great  Erudition)  affirm,  folving  the  Arguments  with  which 
Pellicer  oppofes  it.  Such  is  the  State  of  the  Opinion  which  maintains  the  Com¬ 
ing  of  ‘Tubal,  fifth  Son  of  Japhet ,  and  Noah’s  Grandfon,  to  people  Spain. 

But  as  Don  Jofeph  Pellicer ,  excluding  P ubal ,  fubftitutes  his  Nephew  Pharfisy 
alledging  all  the  Arguments  that  his  vaft  Genius  and  great  Learning  could  find 
to  elf  ablifh  this  new  Settler  of  Spain 3  many  learned  Men  were  overcome  by  the 
Novelty,  and  his  feeming  Reafons,  infomuch  that  in  our  Age,  Pharfs  began  to 
obtain  fome  Preference  to  P ubal 3  and  even  thofe  who  did  not  affent  to  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  did  yet  make  Mention  of  the  Arguments  for  it.  The  Defenders  of  Phar- 
Jis,  are  Don  Antonio  Fernandez  Prieto ,  y  Sotelo  3  Don  Francifco  Xavier  de  Garma , 
y  Salcedo ,  in  his  Peatro  univerfal  de  Efpanna  3  and  Don  Francifco  Manuel  de  la 
Huerta ,  y  Vega ,  in  his  Preatife  Efpanna  primitiva.  The  Spaniflo  Diarifts  oppofe 
both  Opinions,  that  of  Pubal  only  indirectly,  but  Pharfis  with  a  greater  Ampli¬ 
tude  and  Energy,  moved  thereto  by  what  the  Patrons  of  the  latter  have  pub- 
lifhed  in  Support  of  their  Sentiments  and  Affertions. 

By  the  recited  State  of  the  Cafe,  it  will  at  firfl  Sight  appear,  that  the 
Learned  of  Spain  are  not  unanimous  in  fuppofmg  the  Controverfy  to  be  de¬ 
cided  3  which  undoubtedly  puzzles  thofe  who  have  not  made  a  due  and  ferious 
Reflection  on  the  Reafons  of  either,  or  thofe  offered  for  difcarding  them  both. 
When  a  young  Beginner,  in  his  Study  of  Antiquity,  fees  quoted  in  an  Author 
of  Padre  Juan  de  Mariana’s  acknowledged  Erudition,  that  many  great  Men 
agreed  to  the  Coming  of  Pubal ,  and  finds  this  Opinion  afterwards  authorized 
by  the  Affent  of  Don  Juan  Ferrer  as  (preferred  by  fome  to  all  the  Spanifh  Hifto- 
rians)  who  cites  Jofephus ,  St.  Jeromey  and  St.  Ifidore ,  in  Support  of  his  Way  of 
Thinking  5  without  any  further  Examination,  he  refts  on  the  determined  Re- 
folution  of  fuch  claffic  Authors  5  whilft  others,  who  have  read  the  Works  of 
Samuel  Bochart  and  Don  JoJeph  Pellicer ,  conclude  with  them  on  the  Coming  of 
Pharfis ,  having  Eufebius  of  Cefarea  in  their  Favour  5  and  both  embrace  the  Con- 
clufions  without  any  more  Inquiry.  On  the  contrary,  our  learned  Authors, 
Friar  Pedro  Rodriquez  Mobedano  and  Friar  Raphael  Rodriquez  Mohedanoy  defpifing 
all  Prepoffeffions,  or  a  farther  Attention  to  great  Names  than  what  is  due,  have 
thoroughly  examined  the  different  Syftems,  and  conclude,  that  neither  of  the 
aforefaid  Patriarchs  ever  made  their  perfonal  Appearance  in  Spain  3  the  con¬ 
trary  Affirmation  being  very  improbable,  and  void  of  a  fufficient  Foundation 
in  Antiquity  5  fo  that,  according  to  the  Rules  of  Criticifm,  a  pofitive  Affertion 
ought  to  have  a  correfpondent  Proof,  and  this  more  powerful,  when  the  Pro- 
pofition  is  unlikely.  And,  as  they  contradict  the  received  and  new  fettled 
Opinions  of  many  Authors,  diftinguifhed  for  their  great  Learning,  they  (as 
they  ought  to  do)  produce  their  Reafons  for  differing  from  the  Multitude  3 
which  I  fhall  tranflate,  in  Hopes  of  their  being  agreeable  to  my  Reader,  as  their 
minute  Examination  and  Refutation  of  the  preceding  Sentiments  feems  to  me  a 
Determination  of  the  Conteft. 

They  quote,  from  the  Authors  of  the  Spanifh  Diary,  that  Don  Antonio  So¬ 
telo  is  not  the  Inventor  of  a  Demonftration  to  prove  Pubal’ s  not  being  the  firft 
Planter  of  Spain ,  declaring  it  was  Don  Juan  Martinez  de  Salafranca ,  one  of 
the  judicious  Diarifts,  who  communicated  the  Obfervation  to  the  Academy  of 
Hiftory  fome  Time  before  its  obtaining  the  Royal  Protection.  From  this  De¬ 
monftration  it  is  deduced,  that  Rufinus  Aquilenjis  tranflated  the  Greek  Writings 
°f  Jofephus  paraphraftically  3  and,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  11.  where  he  fpeaks  of  Pubaf 
b  ounder  of  the  Iberosy  he  adds,  of  the  Spaniards  3  which  are  not  expreffed  in 
Jofephus’ s  Greek  Text,  and  ought  only  to  be  underftood  of  the  Afatic  Iberos  * 
And  as  it  is  prefumed  that  St.  Jerome  and  other  fubfequent  Authors  took  their 
Intelligence  from  thence,  the  Generality  of  Pliftorians  were  eafily  induced  to  fol¬ 
low  their  Example. 
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It  is  not  to  be  doubtecLthat  this  judicious  Obfervation  of  Don  Juan  Martinez 
de  Salafra?ica  had  all  the  Force  of  a  Demonftration  in  his  Memorial,  prefented, 
as  before  obferved,  to  the  Academy  of  Hiftory  ;  as  he  was  more  copious  on  the 
Subjeft,  and,  with  that  Plenitude  of  Light  or  Splendour  of  which  it  is  capable, 
had  banifhed  all  Room  for  the  lead:  Shadow  of  any  Replies  and  frivolous  Ob¬ 
jections,  which  might  be  prefented  or  infmuated  againft  it  by  the  mod;  fcrupu- 
lous.  We,  in  Refpect  to  this  learned  Academian  and  Truth,  fhall  attempt  to 
diffipate  thefe  thin  Mills,  and  make  his  Demonftration  explain  itfelf  with  all 
poftible  Clearnefs. 

In  the  JirJi  Place :  Some  will  remark,  that,  according  to  the  Territories  which 
Jofephus  aftigns  to  be  peopled  by  the  Sons  of  Japhety  comprehending  (beddes  a 
Part  of  Afia)  all  Europe  to  the  mod;  weftern  Parts  of  Spain ,  it  would  incite  fome 
one  to  fettle  in  Beticay  and  this  might  be  Lubal.  On  the  contrary,  Jofephus 
having  written  in  Greeks  it  is  very  probable  that  by  Iberos ,  are  to  be  underftood 
the  People  of  that  Nation,  which  the  Greek  Hiftorians  abfolutely  call  Iberia : 
This  is  the  famous  Appellation  by  which  Spam  is  frequently  diftinguifhed ;  a 
Region  exprefsly  contained  within  the  Limits  noted  by  Jofephus  to  appertain  to 
the  Sons  of  Japhet.  And  although  Don  Jofeph  Pellicer  fays,  that  Spain  was, 
in  Jofephus  %  Time,  more  known  by  this  Name  than  that  of  Iberia ,  yet  this 
might  be  true  among  the  Latins y  but  not  with  the  Greek  Writers  whom  Jofe¬ 
phus  imitated  ;  for  Appianus  Alexandnnus,  Diodorus  Siculus ,  and  Strabo ,  who 
lived  a  little  before  Jofephus ,  omitting  Polybius ,  and  others  more  ancient,  fre¬ 
quently  call  it  Iberia ,  and  not  Hifpania  :  From  whence  is  inferred,  that  not 
only  Rufinus ,  in  his  paraphrajlical  Verfion  of  Jofephus  beforementioned,  but 
probably  Jofephus  himfelf,  underftood  by  Iberos ,  the  Spaniards  as  alfo,  that 
the  Tranflator  did  not  change,  but  only  better  explained  the  Senfe  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Text. 

Secondly ,  It  is  not  likely  that  St.  Jerome  ftiould  only  confult  the  Latin  Verfion 
of  Jofephus ,  and  not  the  Greek  Original,  as  he  was  well  verfed  in  the  Authors 
of  that  Nation,  and  confequently  in  a  Book  fo  admired  and  famous  as  the 
Jew  if  Antiquities  of  Jofephus.  The  Latin  Verdons  from  Greek  Authors, 
were  more  ufeful  in  the  Weft,  for  which  Part  of  the  World  they  were  princi¬ 
pally  defigned,  than  the  Eaft,  where  the  Originals,  being  in  their  native  Lan¬ 
guage,  were  perfectly  underftood,  and  confequently  the  Tranftation  into  an¬ 
other  Tongue  became  quite  unnecefiary  and  fuperfluous  :  In  fine,  the  fevere 
Criticifm  and  exquifite  Diligence  of  that  Father,  who,  according  to  St .Aufiin, 
was  a  Perfon  of  immenfe  Reading,  would  not  truft  to  Verfions,  when  he  could 
confult  the  Original,  and  much  lefs  to  that  of  Rufinus ,  with  whofe  Veracity  and 
Intelligence  in  the  Greek  Idiom  St.  Jerome  was  not  well  fatisfied.  Befides, 
no  fuch  great  Harmony  reigned  between  them,  as  fhould  induce  him  to  take 
Jofephus' s  Sentiments  from  the  other,  and  fatisfy  his  own  fuperior  Judgment 
with  fo  flight  a  Security  *  ;  though  Rufinus' s  Tranftation  received  new  Strength 
by  St.  Jerome's  Conformity  with  him,  in  attributing  that  Senfe  to  Jofephus. 
And  it  is  to  be  believed  that  the  Saint  would  not  have  let  flip  this  Occa- 
fion  of  contradi£ling  Rufinus ,  if  he  had  found  the  Original  of  Jofephus  cor¬ 
rupted  by  a  voluntary  Interpretation,  oppofed  to  the  Author’s  Mind  ;  fo  that 
St.  Jerome  could  only  conform  to  Rufinusy  becaufe,  after  a  mature  Examina¬ 
tion,  he  was  convinced  that  the  true  Senfe  of  that  Hiftorian  was  the  fame 

*  St.  Jerome  outlived  Rufinus  ten  Years  ;  be-  nus  died  three  Years  before,  St.  Jcrojne  had  Time 
tween  whom  Invedtives  and  Difcords  rofe  to  a  and  Opportunity  enough  to  contradict  him  on  his 
great  Height.  In  the  Year  413,  the.  Saint  fi-  Senfe  of  Jofiephus ,  if  he  had  not  deemed  it  agree- 
nifhed  his  Commentary  on  Ezekiel ,  wherein  he  able  to' the  Original, 
frequently  treats  of  thefe  Points ;  and,  as  Rufi-  - 
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\vith  the  Latin  V erfion ,  according  to  which  the  Word  Iberos  is  underftood, 
not  of  the  Orientals  and  AJiatics ,  but  of  the  Occidentals ,  Europeans ,  or 
niards.  This  being  fo,  we  have  now  St.  Jerome  favouring  the  Opinion  of 
Pubal' s  peopling  Spain ,  not  as  one  who  with  Precipitation  blindly  followed 
Rufinas* s  Verfion,  but  by  ufing  his  own  Diligence,  Erudition,  Criticifm, 
and  great  Judgment  ;  and  even  Jofephus  himfelf,  who  does  in  no  man¬ 
ner  demonftrate  that  he  underftood  by  Iberos ,  the  AJiatics,  and  not  the  Spa¬ 
niards. 

How  much  Jofephus  s  Authority  weighs  in  this  Affair,  hath  been  confidered  by 
<y)  inveftiga-  pather  Jofeph  Moret  (y)  ;  who  pretends  that  the  fame  great  Credit  ought  to  be 
cas  de  Na- '  given  him  in  his  Examination  of  the  Origin  of  Nations,  as  was  done  by  St.  Je¬ 
rome ,  for  his  being  fo  well  verfed  in  the  Books  and  Libraries  of  the  Chaldeans ,  who 
were  the  fxrft  People  that  begun  to  write  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  Settle¬ 
ments.  Befides,  Jofephus ,  in  Support  of  his  DoCtrine,  not  only  quotes  the 
Chaldean  Berofus  (who  was  the  true  Berofus ,  and  whofe  Works  are  fince  loft) ; 
but  Jerome  (or  Hieronymus )  the  Egyptian ,  who  wrote  the  Antiquities  of  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  ;  and  Nicolaus  Damafcenus,  Authors  of  great  Antiquity.  Lafly ,  Father 
Moret  himfelf  proves,  that  Jofephus  fpeaks  of  the  SpaniJh  Iberos ,  and  not  of  the 
AJiatics ;  for  the  Afian  Iberia  is  without  the  Mountains  Paurus ,  Amanus ,  and  the 
other  Territories  belonging  to  the  Sons  of  Japhet,  and  appertains  to  thofe  of 
his  Brother  Shem 

By  this  Difcourfe  of  Father  Moret ,  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  immemorial  Tra¬ 
dition  which  he  afferts  to  have  been  among  the  learned  Spaniards  with  regard  to 
the  Peopling  by  Pub  ah  had  not  its  Origin,  as  Don  Juan  Martinez  de  Salafranca 
pretends,  in  the  miftaken  Reading  or  Underftanding  of  Rufinus ;  but  in  the  pro¬ 
per  Mind  and  true  Senfe  of  Jofephus ,  who  had  regiftered  the  Annals  of  Chaldea  ; 
and  in  this  Province,  from  whence  the  Difperfion  was  made,  it  fhould  certainly 
be  known  to  what  Part  of  the  World  every  one  was  gone  to  fettle.  So  that 
whilft  the  Authority  of  Jofephus  is  neither  excluded  nor  diminifhed,  it  is  not  de- 
monftrated  that  Pubal  was  not  the  firft  Settler  of  Spain.  Yet,  notwithftanding 
all  thefe  Remarks,  the  Demonftration  of  the  Diarifts  feems  convincing ;  to 
which  may  be  added  the  following  Reflections. 

Firft)  The  Croud  of  Authors,  quoted  as  Followers  of  Jofephus  and  St.  Je¬ 
rome  >  in  Favour  of  Pubal’ s.  coming  to  Spain ,  ought  not  to  have  any  Influence 
on  us,  as  not  only  the  Intelligence  which  this  Tranflator  attributes  to  Jo¬ 
fephus,  is  prefumed  to  be  taken  from  Rufinus ;  but  it  is  certain  and  mani- 
feft  they  all  copied  from  St.  Jerojne.  It  would  be  an  unprofitable  Trouble  to 
make  a  Comparifon  and  prolix  Examination  of  all ;  it  is  fufficient  to  refleCl 
only  on  the  Words  of  the  two  moft  ancient,  St .IJidore,  and  the  Archbifhop  Don 
Rodrigo.  St.  IJidore  almoft  repeats  St.  Jerome's  Words  j  fee  what  this  laft  fays  in 
his  Hebraical  dpuefiions  on  the  27th  Chapter  of  Genefis,  and  St.  IJidore ,  in  Lib.  ix. 
Cap.  2.  of  his  Originals  and  Etymologies ;  the  fame  may  be  affirmed  of  the  Arch- 
(z)  L.i.c.  3.  bifhop  Don  Rodrigo ,  if  his  Words  are  duly  attended  to  (z).  Therefore,  on  a 
Rebus Hifj .  j^evjew  q£  wpat  hath  been  offered,  it  is  plain  that  St.  IJidore  and  the  Archbifhop 
did  not  examine  the  Matter  themfelves,  but  only  publifhed  what  they  found  in 
St.  Jerome ,  who  never  conftantly  affirmed,  that  by  Iberos ,  Defendants  of  P ubal, 
are  to  be  underftood  the  Occidentals,  or  Spaniards-,  with  a  disjunctive  Expreffion, 
there  is  always  Room  left  to  underftand  the  one  or  the  other  :  And  he  ra¬ 
ther  expofes  or  expounds  the  Opinions  of  others,  than  declares  his  own  Mind ; 
a  clear  Proof  that,  to  his  great  Judgment  and  Erudition,  this  Point  ftill  re- 

t  Monf.  Hermilly,  in  his  Prologue  to  Ferreras’s  a  greater  Amplitude,  and  does  not  fcruple  to  efta- 
Tranllation,  infills  likewife  very  ftrenuoully  on  blilh  Japhet  in  Part  of  the  Poffeffions  of  Shem. 
thefe  Limits :  But  the  facred  Scripture  allows  us  Genefis  ix.  27. 
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mained  undecided ;  either  becaufe  he  judged  Jofephus  not  to  be  diffidently  plain, 

or  rather,  that  he  did  not  think  the  Vote  of  that  Jewi/h  Hiftorian  to  be  deci- 

five  and  conclufive.  Befides,  the  Saint  fays  (a),  that  Jofephus  does  not  affirm,  (a)  Onch.38, 

but  only  imagines,  that  the  Spaniards  come  from  Fubal :  in  which  he  afferts,  “ 

that  Jofephus  does  not  follow  the  Tradition  of  his  Nation  the  Hebrews,  as 

thefe,  the  great  Dodtor  fays,  fuppofe  the  Italians  to  be  'Tuba! s  Defendants. 

But  although  Jofephus  had  followed  the  aforementioned  Opinion,  and  even 
himfelf  had  affirmed  it  exprefsly  and  conftantly,  and  not  only  on  Conjectures 
and  Suppofitions  ;  would  his  Authority  be  decifive,  as  the  loie  Surety  for  the 
Truth  of  an  Opinion  in  Times  fo  remote  and  diftant  from  his  own  ?  It  does 
not  feem  that  St.  Jerome  thought  fo  ;  for  although  he  fometimes  undqrftood 
Jofephus  s  Words  in  that  Senfe,  he  always  looked  on  it  as  problematical,  with¬ 
out  giving  a  firm  Affent  to  it ;  a  Sign  that  he  could  not,  to  the  Satisfaction  of 
his  fine  Genius  and  copious  Erudition,  difcover  in  all  Antiquity  a  fecure  Do¬ 
cument  for  the  Support  of  that  Propofition.  The  Authority  then  of  St.  Jerome 
is  fo  far  from  engaging  us  firmly  to  believe  what  Jofephus  fufpeCted,  that  he  leaves 
Us  at  Liberty  to  examine  the  Subject,  and  to  chufe  for  ourfelves  the  belt  efta- 
blifhed  Opinion  ;  or  to  fufpend  our  Judgment,  and  refer  only  the  Sentiments 
of  others.  Are  even  the  Sufpicions  of  Jofephus  infallible,  notwithftanding 
his  own  Countrymen  fuppofe  the  contrary  ? 

Jofephus  s  Authority  is  certainly  very  refpeclable  in  Things  which  he  himfelf 
could  examine,  or  take  from  legitimate  Documents  5  and  is  not  to  be  regarded 
with  that  flight  Efteem  that  fome  Critics  have  fhewn  him,  principally  Father 
Cefare  Calino  (from  which  Impugnations  he  is  however  defended  by  the  learned 
Francis  Maria  Biacca )  (b)  yet  his  Affertions  are  not  to  be  admitted  unexamined 
in  Affairs  fo  ancient,  and  without  Diftindtion  of  Times  ;  nor  fo  much  Deference  rico,  e  chio- 
paid  to  his  Teffimony,  as  to  have  it  received  with  a  blind  Aflent ;  and  much  Franceses  Ma- 
lefs  when  he  fpeaks  conjecturally  and  in  Words  that  are  dubious,  or  when 
they  will  bear  a  more  commodious  and  lefs  unlikely  Senfe.  It  is  true  that  tenimento  if- 

J  J  torico,  e  Chro- 

the  Fathers  and  ancient  Authors  of  the  Latin  Church  did  not  commonly  con-  nologico  del 

.  Padre  Cefare 

tradift  that  Authority  of  Jofephus  ;  and  fome  of  them  embraced  it  without  caimo. 
a  ffriCf  Examination,  as  Religion,  or  the  Matter  of  which  they  treated,  ex  pre- 
fejfo ,  were  not  interefled  in  it ;  and  as  they  were  influenced  likewife  thereto 
by  the  Interpretation  (though  a  wavering  one)  of  St.  Jerome.  But  modern 
Expofitors,  better  Critics,  and  verfed  both  in  ancient  and  modern  Hiftory,  and 
Geography,  make  no  Scruple  at  every  Step  to  feparate  themfelves  from  Jofe¬ 
phus,  in  noting  the  Correfpondency  of  Patriarchs  Names  mentioned  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  with  the  Places  of  their  feveral  Settlements  :  And  even  the  Greek  Fathers 
very  often  diflent  from  that  Jewifj  Hifforian,  in  the  Effabliflnnents  which  they 
affign  to  the  Defendants  of  Noah  ■,  they  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  Subject 
we  are  now  difeuffing  about  the  Settling  of  Lubal,  who  they  do  not  only  dif¬ 
allow  to  be  the  firft  Founder  of  the  occidental  Iberos,  but  of  the  oriental  ones 
likewife  :  Julius  Africanus  (c),  Eufebius  Gefarienfis  (d),  and  Georgius  Sincelus  (ej,  (c)  cited  by 
fay,  that  the  Jhefjalians  fprung  from  Fubal ;  to  which  St.  Epiphanius  agrees  (f).  pobLdeEfp. 
And,  according  to  Pellicer  (to  whofe  Learning  we  owe  thefe  Hints)  not  only  ffchiontci 
this  Saint,  but  the  other  Greek  Writers,  had  read  the  Jewifh  Antiquities  of  Jo-  (-ffklp  his 
fephus,  efpecially  Julius  Africa?ius,  who  wrote  in  the  Reigns  of  the  Emperors  cbionogra- 
Heliogabalus  and  Alexander  Sever  us,  a  little  after  Vefpajian,  in  which  Time  Jofe-  ?(f)&  the  pa- 
phus  alfo  wrote ;  notwithftanding  they  differ  almoft  in  every  Circumftance  about  ™'10n 
the  Settlement  of  the  primitive  Patriarchs. 

And  in  Reality,  although  Jofephus  had  declared  Lubal  to  have  been  the  Founder 
and  Chief  of  the  occidental  Iberos,  by  what  Principle  ought  his  Authority  to  be 
conclufive  in  this  Point  ?  We  are  ignorant  what  Authors  or  Documents  he  could 
have  made  ufe  of  in  what  he  affirms,  without  Proof  from  the  lacred  Writings;  or 
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Whether  the  former  were  fo  certain,  as  to  merit  Belief  without  a  due  Examination; 
It  is  true,  he  fometimes  cites  Fragments  of  the  Chaldean  Berofus,  the  Egyptian  Ma¬ 
ne  than,  and  other  ancient  Authors  :  But  in  the  Affair  under  Debate,  the  Foun¬ 
tain  which  he  drank  from  does  not  appear ;  and  as  to  thefe  Writers,  befides 
being  near  two  thoufand  Years  pofterior  to  the  Event,  their  hiftorical  Veracity 
is  fufpe&ed  among  the  Learned,  after  properly  attending  to  their  Fragments  that 
have  remained,  and  in  which  there  is  not  the  leaft  Sign  of  their  being  well  in- 
ftruCted  in  the  Difperfion  and  Eftablifhment  of  the  firft  Poftdiluvians,  nor  have 
they  left  any  thing  particular  about  it  worthy  of  Confideration :  For  had  it  been 
otherwife,  Jofephus  would  not  have  omitted  its  Confirmation  by  his  Teftimony, 
nor  let  flip  fo  opportune  a  JunCture  for  promoting  his  Intention  of  demonftrating 
the  Glory  and  Antiquity  of  the  JewiJJo  Nation.  It  is  probable,  that  this  Hifto- 
rian  had  not  feen  any  other  Annals  of  Chaldea ,  than  thofe  which  Berofus  wrote, 
near  two  hundred  and  eighty  Years  before  Chrift ;  and  although  he  had  confulted 
the  primitive  ones  of  that  Country,  is  it  likely  that  he  fhould  have  found  in  them 
the  Intelligence  of  'Bubal's  fettling  in  the  utmoft  European  Limits  ?  The  Dif- 
cord  and  Confufion  which  drove  the  firft  Families  from  Chaldea ,  would  not  al¬ 
low  Room  for  their  taking  a  courteous  Leave  of  one  another ;  nor  can  we  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Emigrants  could  acquaint  their  remaining  Relations  with  the 
Track  they  intended  to  obferve  in  their  Journey,  or  where  they  thought  to  fettle : 
But,  admitting  that  they  pradlifed  this  Civility,  and  paid  their  farewel  Com¬ 
pliments  in  due  Form,  the  Notice  of  a  future  Eftablifhment  in  fuch  diftant 
Countries,  muft  be  always  very  uncertain  both  in  the  Outfet  and  in  the  Execu¬ 
tion  ;  for,  how  many  Cafualties  and  intervening  Accidents  might  they  expe-, 
rience  to  fruftrate  their  Intentions  ?  and  in  this  Cafe  you  will  fee  this  pro¬ 
phetic  Intelligence  falfified,  even  though  from  that  Time  it  fhould  have  been 
faithfully  engraved  on  the  Babylonijh  Monuments.  It  is  then  very  pleafant 
to  fee  the  Satisfaction  and  Security  with  which  Father  Moret  fuppofes,  that  in 
Chaldea  it  would  be  known  to  what  Part  of  the  World  every  one  was  gone  to 
fettle,  and  from  thence  they  would  be  certain  of  the  Territory  that  Bubal  peopled. 
But  how  was  this  Advice  to  be  fent  ?  Without  Doubt  Bubal  and  his  Sons,  on 
their  Arrival  in  Spain  and  other  Parts,  wrote  to  Chaldea  by  Poft,  or  fent  an  Ex- 
prefs  to  the  common  Country  from  whence  their  Migration  commenced,  with 
an  Account  of  their  happy  Arrival,  and  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Land  where  they 
were  eftablilhed  ! 

The  alledged  Reafons  muft  convince  the  Reader,  that  the  Coming  of  B 'ubal 
to  Spain ,  cannot  be  proved  from  Jofephus  or  St  .Jerome-,  fince  it  would  be  requiftte 
that  their  Teftimonies  were  very  clear,  pofitive,  and  determinate,  to  engage  our 
Aflent  to  a  FaCt  in  Times  fo  remote.  Notwithftanding,  we  fhall  add  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Confiderations,  which  will  intirely  deftroy  the  Strength  of  this  Proof,  of¬ 
fered  by  Bubal's  Defenders.  On  a  due  Reflection  it  will  be  found,  that  neither 
Jofephus ,  St.  Jerome  *,  St.  Tfidore ,  nor  the  Archbifliop  Don  Rodrigo ,  fay  in 

')  this 


*  The  principal  Place  cited  from  St.  Jerome , 
as  decifive  for  the  Coming  of  Tubal ,  is  that  of  the 
Hebraical  ghtejlions  on  the  icth  Chapter  of  Gene- 
Jis.  But  the  Context  hath  not  been  well  con- 
fidered  ;  for,  having  fpoken  of  the  feven  Sons  of 
Japhet ,  and  the  Lands  that  they  inhabited,  he 
concludes  with  thefe  remarkable  Words  :  Hce  ita- 
que  feptem  Gentes ,  quas  cle  Japhet  venire  Siirpe  me- 
moravi,  ad  aquilonis  Partem  habitant ;  that  is,  the 
Defendants  of  the  feven  Sons  of  Japhet  peopled 
the  feptentrional  Parts.  And,  as  Mr.  Pe/licer 


well  obferves,  St.  Jerome  could  not  be  ignorant 
of  Spain’s  not  being  fituated  to  the  North,  but 
to  the  Weft.  In  other  Places,  the  Saint  always 
fpeaks  with  a  disjunctive  Expreffion,  and  rather 
referring  the  Opinion  of  others,  than  eftablilh- 
ing  his  own.  On  the  27th  Chapter  of  Ezekiel , 
he  fays  thus  ;  Tubal,  which  are  the  oriental  Iberos, 
or  the  Spaniards.  Upon  the  32d  Chapter,  thus, 
Tubal ,  by  which  fome  will  have  the  Iberos  to  be 
underftood  ;  and  others,  the  Italians.  And,  in 
fine,  upon  the  38th  Chapter,  he  puts  into  Jofe- 
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this  refpeft  what  is  attributed  to  them  ;  although  Jofephus  fhould  fpeak  of  the 
occidental  Iberos ,  when  he  affirms  that  ‘Tubal  peopled  Spain ,  it  is  not  to  be  un- 
derftood  of  an  immediate  perfonal  A£t  done  by  himfelf,  but  as  Chief  of  a  Fa¬ 
mily,  by  means  of  his  Grandfons  and  Defcendants,  he  was  a  Founder  and  Origin 
of  thofe  Populations.  This  feems  to  be  the  natural  Senfe  of  Jofephus ,  and  he 
was  fo  underffood  by  St.  Jerome ,  St.  Ifidore,  and  the  Archbifhop  Don  Rodrigo : 

For,  following  the  Sentiments  of  that  Hiftorian,  they  are  contented  to  attri¬ 
bute  to  the  Celtiberian  Spaniards,  in  refpecf  of  Tubal  only,  Source  and  Succef- 
fion.  The  Words  of  Jofephus,  according  to  Sigifnundus  Gelenius’s  Verfion,  are 
more  conformable  to  the  Original  than  that  of  Rufinus  (g)  Sh/in  &  Thobelus 
Thobelis  fedem  dedit,  qui  nunc  funt  Iberi.  St.  Jerome,  alluding  to  Jofephus’ s  cap.  7. 
Text,  thus  explains  himfelf  (h)  :  “  Japhet ,  Noah’s  Son,  had  feven  Sons  5  thefe  f/qintbeHe- 
<c  poffeffed  fome  Lands  in  Afa,  viz.  thofe  lying  from  Taurus  and  Amanus,  tions  and  Tra- 
£c  Mountains  of  Cetofyria  and  Cilicia ,  to  the  River  Tanais,  and  in  Europe  unto  nefis^cLio.^" 
“  Cadiz leaving  their  Names  to  the  Countries  and  People  *.  So  that  from  Go- 
tc  mer  are  the  Gal  at  as  -,  Magog,  the  Scytas ;  Javan ,  the  Iones  or  Greeks  3  Tubal, 

“  the  Iberos  or  Spaniards  ;  from  whence  the  Celtiberos  ;  although  fome  fuppofe 
<c  thefe  to  be  the  Italians .”  Thefe  are  the  Words  which  St.  Jerome  copied,  with 
hardly  any  Difference,  from  Jofephus  ;  only  adding  the  Expreffion  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  That  neither  the  one  or  the  other  fpeak  of  an  immediate,  perfonal  Po¬ 
pulation,  is  evinced,  Fiji,  From  the  End  of  this  Enumeration,  intended  to  de- 
monftrate  that  all  the  Earth  was  peopled  by  the  Defcendants  of  Noah,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  Part  of  Afa,  and  all  Europe  by  the  Sons  of  Japhet jj  and  for  all  the  Set¬ 
tlements  to  have  from  hence  their  Origin,  Language,  and  Name,  there  is  no 
Occafion  for  a  dire£t  prefent  Peopling,  and  a  perfonal  Coming  of  the  firft  Pa¬ 
triarchs.  Secondly,  For  although  Jofephus  and  St.  Jerome  in  the  Gutfide  Gf  the 
Letter  feem  to  give  to  underftand  a  perfonal  Eftablifhment ;  in  other  Expref- 
fions  of  the  fame  Senfe,  they  content  themfelves  with  only  Defcendency  :  Jofe¬ 
phus,  for  Example,  fays,  that  from  Madai  are  derived  the  Medes ;  from  Javan , 
the  lonians,  and  all  the  Greeks  :  Ex  aliis  Japheti  filiis  Javane,  &  Mado,  ab 
hoc  Madcei  defcendunt.  Greeds  Mcedi  nominati ;  a  Javane  vero  Ionia ,  tot  unique 
Grce corum  genus  :  And  immediately  follows  ;  Quin  &  Thobelus  Thobelis  fe¬ 
dem  dedit,  qui  nunc  funt  Iberi  :  By  which  Context  it  is  verified,  that  Jofe¬ 
phus  makes  the  Expreffion  to  give  a  Beginning,  equivalent  to  give  a  Set¬ 
tlement  or  Foundation.  Thirdly ,  Becaufe  it  feems  that  St.  Jerome  fo  under- 
ftood  it,  when  he  fays,  that  from  Tubal  came  the  Iberi,  and  from  thefe  the 
Celtiberi  Tubal,  Iberi,  a  quibus  Celtiberi  5  which  only  denotes  Dependence  and 
Origin. 

The  fame  Conviftion  is  exprefsly  afforded  by  St.  Ifidore,  who  copied  Jofe¬ 
phus' s  and  St.  Jerome’s  Words,  and  underftood  them  in  the  fame  Senfe  that  we 
fuppofe  :  Filii  autem  Japhet  (he  fays  in  the  aforefaid  Place)  feptem  nominantur : 

Gomer,  ex  quo  Galatse,  id  ejl  Galli  ;  Magog,  a  quo  arbitrantur  Scythas,  & 

Gottos  traxiffe  originem  ;  Madai,  a  quo  Masdos  exifere  put  ant  Javan,  a  quo 
Iones,  qui  &  Graeci,  unde  &  Mare  Ionicum  ;  Tubal,  a  quo  Iberi,  qui  &  Hif- 
pani,  licet  quidam  ex  eo  &  Italos  fufpicentur  ;  Mofoc,  ex  quo  Cappadoces  funt ; 

Tyras,  a  quo  Thraces  :  Hce  funt  gentes  de  fiirpe  Japhet,  qua  a  Tauro  monte  ad 
aquilonem  medium  partem  Afiae,  &  omnem  Europam  ufque  ad  Oceanum  Britan- 
nicum  pojjident,  nomina ,  &  locis,  &  gentibus  relinquentes ,  de  quibus  poflea  immu- 
tata  funt  plurima,  catena  permanent,  ut  fuerunt.  Where  he  attributes  the  im¬ 
mediate  and  perfonal  Poffeffion  of  thefe  Lands,  not  precifely  to  the  Sons  of  Ja- 


phus’s  Head  the  Conjefture,  that  by  Tubal,  are  ap¬ 
prehended  the  Spaniards.  By  which  Quotations, 
it  is  to  be  perceived,  that  a  Belief  of  this  being  St. 


'Jerome' s  firm  Perfuafion,  could  only  proceed  fron\ 
a  very  great  Prepoflefiion. 

/  •  I 
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phet ,  but  to  all  the  People  or  Generations  which  defcended  from  them  ;  ex- 
preffing  only,  that  the  Iberi  came  from  Tubal :  And  in  the  fame  Senfe  he  ex¬ 
plains  all  the  Settlements  of  the  Sons  or  Grandfons  of  Noah. 

The  Archbifhop  Don  Rodrigo  fpeaks  ftill  clearer ;  who,  after  having  faid  that 
the  Sons  of  Japhet  poffeffed  Part  of  Afia,  and  all  Europe  to  Cadiz ,  manifeftly 
underftands  this  Poffeffion  not  to  be  immediate  and  perfonal,  but  by  the  De- 
fcendants  :  For  he  adds,  that  the  Iberi  or  Spaniards  proceeded  from  Tubal j  and 
that  the  Sons  of  this  Patriarch  were  the  firft  whofe  Curiofity  led  them  to  travel 
to  the  utmoft  weftem  Bounds,  and,  after  paffmg  the  Pyrenean  Mountains,  they 
(i)  De  Rebus  penetrated  and  peopled  Spain.  His  Words  are  (i),  Filii  Japhet  ab  Amano  & 
u.fpan.  1. 1.  Tauro  montiJjUS  Syrise,  &  Ciliciae,  qua  funt  in  Aha,  &  tot  am  Europam,  ufque 
Gades  Herculis,  in  finibus  Hifpaniae  pofifederunt  .  .  .  Quintus  autem  Filius  Japhet 
fait  Tubal,  a  quo  Iberi,  qui  &  Hifpani  (ut  dicunt  Ifidorus  &  Hieronymus)  pro- 
cefiferunt.  Filii  autem  Tubal,  diverfis  Provinciis  peragratis'  curkfitate  vigih  Oc- 
cidentis  ultima  petierunt ,  qui  in  Hifpaniam  venientes ,  &  Pyrenaei  jug  a  primitus 
habitantes  in  populos  excrevere.  Here  are  many  Things  worthy  of  Remark  in 
this  Teftimony  of  the  Archbifhop’s.  The  Jirjl  is.  That  when  he  fays  the  Sons 
of  Japhet  poffeffed  Spain,  he  does  not  fpeak  of  an  immediate  Poffeffion  ;  for, 
according  to  him,  the  firft  that  entered  Spain  were  the  Sons  of  Tubal ,  and  con- 
fequently  not  the  Sons,  but  Grandfons  of  Japhet.  Secondly ,  If  he  fpeaks  of  an 
immediate  Occupancy,  then  by  the  Sons  of  Japhet ,  he  means  all  his  Defcend-  . 
ants.  Thirdly ,  He  does  not  fay  that  Tubal  came  to  people  Spain,  but  that 
from  him  the  Spa?iiards  are  derived.  Fourthly ,  That  this  is  the  Meaning 
of  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ifiidore  -,  confequently  it  muff  be  precifely  that  of  Jo- 
fephus ,  as  the  Fountain  of  this  Observation.  Fifthly ,  The  Sons  of  Tubal 
were  the  firft  that  came ‘to  Spain ,  and  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  the  Heights 
of  the  Pyrenees ;  after  which,  their  Families  increafing,  they  peopled  all  the 
Peninfula  to  Cadiz.  Without  Doubt  this  great  Man  difcerned  the  Im¬ 
probability  of  Tubal's  quitting  fo  many  intermediate  Regions,  to  come  to 
people  the  extreme  Parts  of  Europe :  For  this  Reafon  he  applies  it  to  the 
Sons,  as  lefs  unlikely ;  and  even  in  this,  he  feeks  the  Incentive  of  Cu¬ 
riofity,  as  an  Inftigation  for  their  attempting  fo  hazardous  and  fatiguing 
Enterprize ;  and,  affirming  that  he  follows  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Ifidore,  he 
manifefts  his  Opinion  to  be,  that  the  Conftruflion  which  thefe  Saints  have  , 
given  to  Jofiephus ,  was  not  the  bringing  Tubal  to  Spain ,  but  only  his  De¬ 
scendants.  And  there  remains  no  Doubt  that  the  Difficulty  of  Tubal's  perfo¬ 
nal  Arrival  in  Spain  being  once  conquered,  the  Authorities  alledged  will  not 
prove  that  either  the  Sons,  Grandfons,  or  Great-Grandfons,  came  to  that  King¬ 
dom,  but  only  that  the  firft  Peoplers  were  their  Defcendants  ;  and  Solely  in  this 
Senfe  can  it  be  underftood  that  Tubal  was  the  firft  Settler  of  the  Celtiberi ,  that 
is,  Progenitor  or  Root  from  whence  the  firft  Men  Sprung  who  came  and  peopled 
thofe  Provinces.  This  is  all  that  can  be  deduced  from  the  Teftimony  of  Jofie¬ 
phus,  St.  Jerome,  and  St  .Ifidore-,  and  for  the  reft,  as  well  from  the  Towns  which 
the  holy  Scriptures  attribute  to  the  Sons  of  Japhet ,  which  are  all  in  Afia  or  in 
(k)  ch.  *7,  the  eafternmoft  Part  of  Europe,  as  from  various  Places  in  St.  Jerome  (k),  it 
Ezekiel,  Sind  may  befhewn,  that  Tubal  fettled  near  his  Brethren,  and  towards  the  North  of 
ifa'iain 5  of  Afifa  and  not  111  the  weftemmoft  Bounds  of  Europe :  The  contrary  (befides  its 
being  deftitute  of  a  Foundation,  as  has  been  fhewn)  is  absolutely  improbable, 
and  repugnant  to  all  critical  Conjectures.  But  this  will  afterwards  be  demori- 
ftrated,  when  we  come  to  treat  jointly  of  both  Opinions. 

The  Opinion  for  eftablifhing  Tharjis  as  the  primitive  Planter  of  Spain,  i§  not 
better  fupported  in  Antiquity  than  that  of  T ubal.  Don  Jofieph  Pellicer ,  who  may 
be  counted  as  Principal  and  Founder  of  it,  fays,  that  he  hath  Six  of  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  Writers  in  his  Favour  >  adding  other  Reflections,  grounded  on  various 
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Etymologies  and  Allufions  of  the  Names  of  Parfis ,  Partejfo ,  Partaro ,  Pur  data - 
niai  Partefia ,  without  omitting  the  Country  Parfeia  of  Polybius.  Thefe  are,  in 
Sum,  the  Foundations  in  Defence  of  his  faid  Opinion  ;  and  though  fome 
learned  Men  of  this  Age  have  joined  him,  and  endeavoured  to  corroborate  his 
Arguments,  they  have  gained  few  or  no  Profelytes  among  the  beft  Critics  : 
They  were  flighted  by  Don  Luis  Velazquez ,  a  judicious  Antiquarian  of  our 
Time.  This  learned  Writer  (whofe  Sentiments  I  have  given)  fatisfied  him- 
felf  with  collecting  the  Proofs,  though  his  great  Judgment  would  not  let  him 
aflent  to  a  Propofitio'n  built  on  fo  weak  a  Foundation;  and  his  not  mention¬ 
ing  any  thing  about  Pubal ,  gives  us  to  underftand,  that  the  Arguments  offered 
in  Favour  of  Pharjis ,  weighed  fomewhat  more  in  the  Balance  of  his  Under- 
Handing  than  the  oppofite  ones,  though  not  fufficient  to  incline  him  to  a  de¬ 
terminate  Alfent.  After  expofmg  almoft  the  fame  Reafons  as  Pelliccr ,  he  ex- 
preffes  the  Judgment  he  conceives  of  their  Solidity  in  thefe  Words  :  “It  is 
“  true  (fays  he)  that  the  moft  ancient  Author  of  this  Opinion  is  above  two 
tc  thoufand  five  hundred  Years  pofferior  to  the  Event ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
“  no  fuch  thing  was  believed  in  Europe ,  lin-ich  lefs  in  Spain ,  before  the  fir  ft 
“  Century  :  That  in  the  firft  fifteen  hundred  of  thefe  Years,  the  Spaniards  did 
“  not  know  the  Ufe  of  Letters,  fo  that  they  had  no  fecure  Method  of  preferving 
“  the  Memory  of  what  happened  ;  and  that  the  Parfeia  of  Polybius  is  a  mani- 
“  feft  Error  in  Orthography,  as  it  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  Partejfo  :  But  this 
“  does  not  fignify ;  it  is  for  the  Honour  of  a  Nation  to  contend  with  all  others 
“  for  Antiquity  and  Origin.  Thus  human  Weaknefs  difeourfes,  when  aban- 
“  doned  by  Reafon  and  Philofophy.  Let  us  then  confefs,  that  of  this  firft  Pe- 
<c  riod  of  our  Hiftory  nothing  is  known  (l)."  We  place  a  juft  Value  on  the 
Criticifm  and  Reflections  of  this  learned  Author ;  though  his  Replies  appear  in- 
fufticient  toqnany,  who  will  not  agree  that  the  Parfeia  of  Polybius  is  a  manifeft 
Error  in  Orthography,  to  be  corrected  and  changed  into  Partejfo ,  as  Don  Ve¬ 
lazquez  does  not  alledge  any  ancient  Book  or  Manufcript  where  it  is  otherwife 
exprefled  or  wrote ;  and  for  this  Conviction,  one  would  be  infufilcient,  as  many 
fliould  be  produced  to  fhew  the  Miftake.  What  he  anfwers  to  the  Teftimony 
of  Eufebius,  and  the  other  Authors,  remarking  that  the  mold  ancient  in  Favour 
of  this  Opinion  is  above  two  thoufand  five  hundred  Years  pofterior  to  the  Fa6L 
they  fay,  that  this  Reflection  alone  does  not  fuffice,  according  to  the  Rules  of 
good  Criticifm,  to  reject  his  Authority;  if  we  were  only  to  give  Affent  to  co- 
etaneous  Writers,  how  many  Accounts  in  the  Annals  of  Den  Velazquez  would 
remain  without  a  correfpondent  Foundation  ?  for  though  in  his  Title  he  fays, 
that  they  are  taken  only  from  original  Writers  and  cotemporary  Monuments, 
there  are  found  in  them  many  taken  from  Authors  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
meet  with  thofe  two  Qualities,  or  either  of  them  :  For  Example,  is  fuftinus , 
Compiler  of  Progus  Pompeius ,  an  original  Writer,  and  an  Author  coetaneous 
with  the  Eftablifhment  of  the  Curetes  in  Partejfo ,  and  the  Reigns  of  the  molt 
ancient  Gargoris  and  his  Grandfon  Abidis  ?  Can  Solinus ,  a  perpetual  Copift,  who 
for  this  was  called  by  the  Critics  Pliny's  Monkey,  be  deemed  an  Author  cotem¬ 
porary  with  the  Voyage  of  the  Iberos  Sicanos  to  Sicily y  which,  according  to  Phi- 
lijlus  and  Hellanicus ,  was  anterior  to  the  War  of  Proy,  and  which  Monk  Prcret 
places  in  the  thirteenth  Century  preceding  the  Birth  of  our  Saviour  ?  Though 
the  aforefaid  Critics  do  not  judge  from  hence  that  the  Argument  convinces 
them,  for  the  recited  Authors  are  brought  by  Pellicer ,  and  they  do  not  fay  what 
is  attributed  to  them ;  but  fuppoflng  that  they  did  fay  it,  and  that  in  itfelf  it 
was  not  unlikely,  their  being  much  pofterior  to  the  Event  would  be  a  fufficient 
Motive  for  refufing  his  Teftimony;  they  affirm  the  Negative,  and  the  contrary 
would  be  an  exceflive  Obftinacy,  almoft  capable  of  introducing  Pyrrhanifm 
into  Hiftory.  , 

Vol.  I.  I  Thefe, 
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Thefe,  and  fome  others  which  I  omit  for  Brevity’s  fake,  are  the  Objec¬ 
tions  that  feveral  Critics  have  oppofed  to  the  ingenious  Reflections  of  Don 
Velazquez ,  upon  the  Opinion  of  Tharfis s  Coming  to  Spain ,  and  the  Founda- 
(m)  Hid.  LL'-  tion  of  it  ( m ).  Notwithftanding  which,  we  efteem  them  as  judicious,  and  fhall 
pnM.dc  E1‘  endeavour  to  ftrengthen  them  by  fome  Obfervations  of  our  own,  which  could 
not  be  hid  from  his  Perfpicacity ;  and  therefore  his  omitting  them,  muff  only 
have  proceeded  from  the  Brevity  which  he  pradfifed  in  writing  his  Annals.  The 
Conjectures  of  this  learned  Annalift,  although,  generally  fpeaking,  they  may 
not  be  convincing  in  themfelves  alone  ;  but  in  the  Matter  under  Debate,  and 
in  determinate  Circumftances,  they  are  fufficiently  efficacious :  The  fame  Judg¬ 
ment  is  not  to  be  made  of  popular  Traditions,  as  of  facred  and  apoftolic  ones ; 
the  latter  are  a  more  fecure  Way  of  preferving  and  conveying  to  us  the  Truth 
of  what  has  happened  than  the  former,  which  are  often  originated  from  vague 
Rumours,  gaining  Strength  and  Increafe  from  fabulous  Incidents  and  diftant 
Ages,  fo  as  to  verify  what  the  Poet  fays, 

Mobilitate  viget,  virefque  adquirit  eundo, 

‘Tam  pravi ,  JiSiique  tenax,  qaam  nuncia  vend 

Neither  fhould  the  Traditions,  commenced  in  the  latter  Ages,  be  received  with 
equal  Regard  as  thofe  publifhed  by  the  ancient  Patriarchs :  The  great  Number 
of  Years  and  long  Lives  of  the  Antediluvians  ;  the  few  Perfons,  who  for  this 
Reafon  were  the  Depofitaries  of  Events  j  the  Simplicity  of  thofe  Times ;  alto¬ 
gether  afford  an  exceffive  Advantage  in  Point  of  Belief  to  the  patriarchal  Re¬ 
ports.  So  that  we  fee  that  the  Tradition  of  the  primitive  Times  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  Scripture ;  and  the  Want  of  thefe  Means  in  later  Ages,  gave  room  for 
the  Introdudlion  of  endlefs  Fables. 

Among  the  Ancients,  only  Polybius  calls  the  Tarfeyosy  Andalufians  j  and  it  is 
probable  that,  in  his  Original,  he  might  term  them  Tart ef os ,  a  Name  given  them 
by  many  other  Hiftorians.  In  fine,  although  the  Want  of  ancient  Monuments, 
and  cotemporary  Writers,  is  infufficient  alone  to  conviCt  hiftorical  Relations  of 
Falfhood ;  yet  an  Affent  is  to  be  denied,  when  they  not  only  want  correfpon- 
dent,  pofitive  Proofs,  but  in  their  own  Nature  are  unlikely,  and  oppofed  to 
Reafon. 

This  is  what  exadfly  happens  in  refpeCfc  of  the  Opinion  about  Tharfis' s  Com¬ 
ing  j  it  abfolutely  wants  afolid  Foundation  :  For  the  Authors  that  Don  Jofeph 
Pellicer  quotes  in  its  Favour,  and  the  others  who  follow  him  unexamined, 
do  not  in  Reality  fay  what  is  pretended.  Some  only  exprefs  that  the  Spaniards 
are  defcended  from  Tharfis :  Others  do  not  mention  the  Spaniards ,  but  only  the 
Iberos ,  which  may  be  the  Orientals  j  and,  to  convince  us  of  this  Truth,  the  read¬ 
ing  their  Teftimonies,  as  Don  Pellicer  quotes  them,  will  fuffice.  The  firft  is 
Julius  Africanus ,  an  ecclefiaftical  Writer  in  the  third  Century,  whofe  Fragments 
are  found  in  Eufebius’s  Greek  Chronicle ;  treating  of  the  Generations  and  Set¬ 
tlements  of  Japhet' s  Sons  and  Grandfons,  he  fays,  de  Tarjis  los  Iberos.  The  fe- 
cond,  the  anonymous  Author  of  the  Divifion  of  the  People ,  publifhed  by  Labbe> 
in  the  firft  Volume  of  his  new  Bibliotheque,  which  Hiftory  finifhes  in  the  laft 
Year  of  Alexander  S  ever  us' s  Reign  ;  where  he  thus  fpeaks,  Sef.  3.  Tharfis,  ex  quo 
Hiberi ,  qui  &  Tyrrheni.  The  third  (whofe  Authority  he  affirms  to  be  fufficient) 
is  Eufebius  of  Cefarea ,  in  his  aforefaid  Greek  Chronicle ,  Page  12.  of  what  is  called 
the  Eufebian  Treafure ,  where  he  affirms  that  the  Iberos  proceed  from  Tharfis, 
The  fourth  is  the  Chronicon ,  called  barbarous ,  by  Jofeph  Scaliger ,  which  he  pub¬ 
lifhed  with  Eufebius’s  aforefaid  Chronicle,  the  Continuation  of  St.  Jerome ,  St.  Pro¬ 
filer  us,  and  others  j  its  Author  wrote  in  the  Year  of  our  Redemption  384,  and, 
in  his  rude  Stile,  fays,  that  the  Spaniards ,  and  alfo  the  Tyrrheni,  defcend  from 
Tharfis ,  Javan  s  Son.  The  Alexandrian  Chronicle ,  otherwife  called  Fafios  Sicu- 

los. 
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los,  which  concludes  the  twentieth  Year  of  Heraclius  s  Reign,  and  the  fix  hundred 
and  thirty  firfit  Era,  agrees  that  the  Spaniards ,  Iberos,  and  the  Tyrrheni,  defcend 
from  Javan  and  I’harjis ;  immediately  pointing  out  three  diftindt  Provinces  of 
their  Lineage,  viz.  Hifpania  magna ,  Iberia ,  and  Hifpano  Gallia,  which  is  the  Cel- 
tiberia :  So  that  until  the  feventh  Century,  it  was  an  univerfal  Opinion  that  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  from  Javan ,  by  his  Son  I’harjis.  Lajlly ,  at  the  End  of  the 
faid  feventh  Century,  George  Sincelus  formed  his  Chronography  ;  and,  on  a  Re¬ 
view  of  all  the  Ancients,  he  declared,  that  the  Iberos  were  the  Progeny  of 
I’harjis.  From  what  is  here  related,  it  may  be  plainly  feen,  that  not  one  of 
thefe  Authors  fay  that  Iharfis  came  to  Spain ,  but  that  from  him  the  Iberos  or 
Spaniards  are  derived. 

And  if  the  Support  of  ancient  Authors  for  the  Coming  of  Uharjis  to  people 
Spain ,  is  weak  and  imaginary  ;  what  fhall  we  fay  of  that  taken  from  Etymolo¬ 
gies  ?  It  has  been  here  exprelfed,  and,  for  the  Importance  of  the  Subjedt  we 
fhall  not  fcruple  to  repeat  it  many  Times,  what  little  Firmnefs  this  Foundation 
hath  for  raifing  on  it,  as  fome  do,  the  oftentatious  Edifice,  not  only  of  hifto- 
rical  Opinions,  but  of  intire  Syftems.  The  Allufion  and  Similitude  of  Names 
which  fome  Cities  of  Spain  bear  with  thofe  of  their  pretended  Founders,  and 
which  the  Patrons  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  Opinion  produce  as  the  Motive 
of  their  Belief,  is  one  of  the  moft  uncertain  Things  in  the  World,  and  expofed 
to  infinite  Equivocations.  Nobody  can  be  ignorant  that  the  Allufions  which 
may  be  formed  by  the  Addition  or  Diminution  of  fome  Letters  are  endlefs  ; 
the  innumerable  Cafualties  which  there  may  be  for  giving  Name  to  a  City,  al- 
lufive  or  fimilar  to  that  of  fome  ancient  Perfonage,  are  apparent  to  every  one, 
although  it  has  been  built  thoufands  of  Years  after  his  Exiftence;  The  Infuf- 
ficiency  of  its  Foundations,  drawn  from  Etymologies  thus  known,  its  Falfity 
alfo  appears  from  every  other  Light  it  is  viewed  in ;  for  the  Authors  who  de¬ 
fend  them,  do  not  merit  Credit  themfelves,  unlefs  they  exhibit  Reafons  for, 
and  in  Proof  of  their  Opinions,  being  feveral  thoufands  of  Years  pofterior  to  the 
Actions  or  Fadts  they  relate.  But  what  Proofs  ought  we  to  expedt  in  a  Subjedt 
of  this  Nature  ?  In  Truth  none ;  becaufe  there  are  neither  Monuments,  In- 
fcriptions,  Vefliges,  or  other  Documents,  to  be  found  in  Spain ,  of  thofe  pri¬ 
meval  Ages  after  the  Flood,  nor  for  many  others  fubfequent.  The  Affirmation 
therefore  of  iJibal  or  I’harjis  being  the  original  Settlers  of  Spain ,  muff  be  con¬ 
demned  as  a  rafh  and  unreafonable  Propofition. 

But  as  the  folid  Documents  of  Hiftory  are  wanting,  it  may  be  aiked;  whe¬ 
ther  fome  prudent  Conjedtures  cannot  be  formed,  to  render  one  of  the  two  Opi¬ 
nions  probable  or  likely  ?  To  which  the  Anfwer  mull  be  in  the  Negative;  ra¬ 
ther  fuppofing  that  the  prudent  Conjedtures,  and  congruent  Reafons,  which  can 
be  formed  of  fuch  obfcure  Times,  prove  all  the  contrary  to  what  Hiftorians  af¬ 
firm  ;  and  this,  I  think,  will  be  corroborated  by  the  following  Refledtions, 

About  an  hundred  Years  after  the  univerfal  Flood  (which,  we  learn  from  the 
holy  Scriptures,  was  near  to  the  Birth  of  Peleg,  as  hath  been  before  obferved, 
and  I  fhall  now  repeat  from  a  modem  Author)  (n),  the  human  Kind  being  fuf-  (n)  Mr.Guo- 
ficiently  multiplied,  God  was  pleafed  to  determine  on  their  Difperfion  ;  and  suet” 
this  was  effedted,  as  already  remarked,  by  the  Confufion  proceeding  from  a 
Multiplicity  of  Tongues  in  all  the  Families,  the  Refult  of  which  was,  their 
not  underftanding  one  another.  At  this  Period  both  I’ubal  and  I’harjis  ex- 
ifted ;  and  it  is  undeniable  that  the  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  might  go  to 
people  Spain  with  their  refpedtive  Relations  and  Kindred :  But,  is  it  likely 
therefore  that  they  went  ?  I  think  not ;  it  appearing  more  regular,  that  thefe 
immediate  Defendants  of  Noah  fhould  remain  in  fome  of  the  Regions  cir¬ 
cumjacent  to  the  Plain  of  Shinar ,  their  firft  Settlement,  and  from  whence  their 
Peregrinations  commenced ;  at  leaf!  if  thefe  was  any  Order  of  Method  in 
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that  Divifion,  it  mult  fo  have  happened,  confidering  the  Right  they  had  to  re¬ 
main  the  neareft  to  their  common  Parent. 

The  Force  of  this  Conjecture  will  be  better  perceived,  by  adverting  with  the 
lalt  cited  Author,  that  for  fome  Time  after  the  Difperfion,  the  People  were  in¬ 
credibly  barbarous  and  uncultivated 3  ignorant  of  Laws,  Arts,  and  Sciences, 
and  even  the  firft  Rudiments  of  civil  Life  and  Society  3  herding  in  Grots  and 
Caves,  almoft  like  Brutes,  deftitute  of  any  other  Aliments  than  what  the  Earth 
itfelf  afforded  them  3  and,  finally,  without  preferving  the  lead:  Knowledge  01- 
Remembrance  of  the  Arts,  which  Noah ,  his  Sons,  and  probably  Grandfons 
knew.  From  this  prodigious  Inundation  of  Ignorance  which  followed  that  of 
the  Waters,  our  Author  fays,  fome  Families,  that  remained  in  their  primary 
Habitations  or  Vicinity,  were  exempt :  The  firft  Illuminations  were  not  totally 
loft  or  effaced  among  the  People  fo  eftablifhed  3  as  for  Example,  in  Perjia ,  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  Egypt.  By  this  means,  continues  our  Author,  the  different  Branches 
of  human  Knowledge  have  infenfibly  been  fpread  and  perfected  3  but  excepting 
thefe  few,  we  repeat,  that  the  reft  led  a  Life  brutal  and  barbarous. 

All  this  feems  likely  3  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  confonant  to  Reafon,  that  if 
Tubal  or  Tharfis  left  the  Plains  of  Shinar ,  they  fettled  in  Regions  lefs  diftant  there¬ 
from  than  Spain.  What  Motive  or  End  could  they  have  for  leaving  depopu¬ 
lated  fo  many  and  fuch  fertile  Countries,  as  lie  between  that  Kingdom  and  the 
Place  they  fet  out  from  ?  Did  they  commence  a  Journey  of  above  a  thoufand 
Leagues  to  people  a  Country,  out  of  any  fuppofed  AffeCtion  for  it  ?  Would  they 
forfake  and  defert  fo  many  Provinces,  from  an  Attraction  of  the  greater  Fertility 
and  Goodnefs  of  the  Spanifh  Clime  quite  unknown  to  them  ?  For  what  Travellers 
could  have  advifed  them  of  the  abundant  Mines  and  fertile  Lands  of  that  King¬ 
dom  ?  We  fhall  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  contefting  Hiftorians  an  Anfwer  to 
thefe  Difficulties.  In  the  mean  while  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  Men  fo  fe- 
rious  and  judicious  as  Tubal  and  Tharjis ,  would  not  undertake  Journies  fo  long, 
painful,  and  dangerous,  out  of  a  mere  Curiofity  to  fee  the  utmoft  Limits  of  the 
World. 

Neither  is  it  to  be  iuppofed  likely,  that  the  firft  Peoplers  fhould  make  their 
Migration  by  Sea,  as  we  never  heard  of  any  other  Ship  in  thofe  primitive  Ages, 
but  the  Ark  3  and  this  appears  to  have  been  quite  unfit  for  a  V oyage  from  the 
Mountains  of  Armenia ,  where  it  refted  when  the  Waters  of  the  Deluge  ceafed, 
to  the  Cantabrian  Coaft  3  in  which  Province  fome  affirm,  as  hath  been  remarked, 
that  Tubal  firft  landed  and  fettled  3  or  to  thofe  of  Andalufia ,  as  others  afiert.  We 
do  not  deny,  but  rather  incline  to  believe,  that  this  Vefiel  ferved  as  a  Model  for. 
the  building  Boats  and  fmall  Barks  5  yet  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that  fome 
Ages  paffed  before  the  Art  of  Ship-building  could  be  brought  to  any  tolera¬ 
ble  Degree  of  Perfection,  and  it  is  certain  that  many  repeated  Trials  of  thefe 
maritime  Machines  were  made  previous  to  their  ConftruCtors  venturing  on  long 
Voyages. 

Befides,  it  is  very  probable  that  when  they  commenced  the  Ufe  of  Boats,  their 
Voyages  were  but  fhort  3  fo  that  the  Adventurers  who  took  this  Courfe,  would 
naturally  proceed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  thofe  by  Land,  viz.  inhabiting 
and  peopling  firft  the  neareft  Regions,  then  thofe  at  a  greater  Diftance,  and, 
laftly,  the  moft  remote.  From  thefe  Congruities  it  may  clearly  be  deduced, 
that  though  Tubal  and  Tharfis  could  find  proper  Vefiels,  and  had  fufficient 
Courage  to  navigate  them,  they  would  not  fail  far  from  the  Country  immediate 
to  Shinar ,  and  confequently  they  muft  eftablifh  themfelves  many  Leagues 
diftant  from  the  Peninfula  of  Spain. 

It  may  be  alked,  fay  the  aforementioned  Fathers,  by  their  Compatriots,  what 
Settlers  they  would  place  in  Spain  in  the  room  of  the  two  famous  ones  they 
have  ejeCted  from  their  Pofieffions  ?  In  Reply  to  the  Query,  they  ingenuoufly 
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confefs  their  Ignorance  both  of  their  Names  and  the  Time  of  their  Arrival ;  as 
no  Documents  remain  of  thofe  ancient  Periods  ;  and  they  defpife  to  patro¬ 
nize  Fables  founded  on  Etymologies,  and  Allufions  of  fome  Names  of  Cities  in 
Spain,  to  the  true  or  feigned  Heroes  of  Antiquity  ;  as  this  would  only  ferve 
to  confirm  the  Vulgar  in  the  ridiculous  Belief  of  thefe  Fictions,  and  expofe 
themfelves  to  the  Derifion  both  of  the  judicious  Spaniards  and  Foreigners.  They 
declare  themfelves  very  diftant  from  voluntarily  incurring  fuch  Defeats,  or  from 
flattering  their  Nation  at  the  Expence  of  Truth,  but  only  purpofe  to  expofe  fome 
Conjedtures  relative  to  the  primitive  Settlement,  which,  although  contrary  to 
what  moft  of  the  Sfianijh  Hiftorians  affirm,  feems  to  them  very  likely. 

It  appears  that  the  firft  Part  of  Europe  which  began  to  be  peopled,  was, 

‘ Thrace y  Scythia ,  ancient  Greece ,  with  its  adjacent  Ifies  :  Thefe  laft  Coun¬ 
tries  were  occupied  by  Javan  and  his  Sons,  as  may  be  collected  from  what  the 
facred  Scripture  expreffes  (o)  ;  and  it  could  not  be  long  before  the  Inhabitants  (O  GmeGs, 
extended  themfelves  weft  ward,  and  penetrated  to  the  other  European  Pro¬ 
vinces.  But  who  were  the  firft,  that,  travelling  inland  in  this  Part  of  the  World, 
peopled  Germany ,  Italy,  France,  Spain,  and  their  Blands  ?  and  at  what  Time  was 
this  effected  ? 

To  which  the  Fathers  reply,  that,  in  refpedt  of  the  firft,  they  do  not  blufh 
to  repeat  their  intire  Ignorance  of  it :  And  how  ftiould  they  know  it,  if  the 
Greek  Authors,  who*  better  than  any  others  might  give  us  fome  Light  in 
the  Affair,  only  relate  a  romantic  Account  of  thefe  Emigrants,  confifting 
only  of  incredible  Fictions  ?  And  indeed  what  could  be  expected  in  their 
Hiftories  of  the  Settlement  of  the  aforefaid  Lands,  when  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  true  Origin  of  their  own  ?  The  popular  Traditions  current  in  Greece , 
of  its  Source  or  Beginning,  are  highly  defpicable  and  ridiculous  :  The  Athe¬ 
nians  flattered  themfelves  with  being  as  old  as  the  Sun  :  The  Arcadians  pretend 
to  have  exifted  before  the  Moon  :  The  Lacedemonians  believe  they  are  Sons  of  the 
Earth  (p)  ;  and  many  Fables  of  this  Sort  were  received  among  the  Grecians  in  (P)  Guoguef, 
■  regard  to  Antiquity.  Hence  the  Judicious  will  plainly  perceive,  that  nothing  P.  A7! 
is  to  be  colledted  from  their  Writings,  which  will  afcertain  any  Particulars  re¬ 
lative  to  the  primitive  Planters  either  of  Spain  or  the  reft  of  Europe. 

In  regard  to  the  fecond,  they  likewife  confefs  themfelves  ignorant,  not  only 
of  the  Time  of  the  firft  Settling  that  Kingdom,  but  of  every  other  Nation  in 
Europe,  and  from  a  fimilar  Want  of  Monuments  :  Though,  as  hath  been  infi- 
nuated,  it  required  no  great  Time  to  people  this  Quarter  of  the  Globe,  yet  it  is 
probable  that  Spain ,  as  the  wefternmoft  Part  of  it,  would  be  the  laft  fettled. 

The  fpeedy  Inhabiting  fuch  extenfive  Regions  will  not  appear  very  difficult, 
if  we  reflect  on  the  Manner  of  Life  which  Men  led  in  the  feven  or  eight  Ages 
fucceeding  the  Flood,  excepting  the  holy  Nation,  and  fome  others  dwelling  in 
Egypt,  Babylon ,  AJJyria,  and  Media.  This  Sort  of  Life  obliged  thofe  People  to 
an  almoft  continual  Remove,  and  confequently  to  be  deftitute  of  Houfes  or  fixed 
Habitations  :  They  travelled  a  great  deal  in  a  little  Time,  which  renders  it  pro¬ 
bable,  that  they  fpread  feveral  Colonies  in  different  Parts  of  Europe ;  and  went 
fettling  in  various  Provinces  of  it,  according  to  their  greater  or  leffer  Fertility, 
or  in  Proportion  to  the  Induftry  of  its  new  Colonifts,  and  of  the  Arts  which 
they  gradually  difcovered. 

Thus  have  I  felected,  from  the  judicious  Obfervations  of  the  aforefaid  learned 
Brothers,  all  that  I  judged  fuitable  to  myDefignj  and  fhall  proceed  to  bor¬ 
row  their  Sentiments  concerning  the  various  Names  which  this  Kingdom  hath 
gone  by,  and  afterwards  their  Opinion  on  the  Hiftory  of  the  fabulous  Kings 
of  Spain  (juft  mentioned  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter)  by  way  of  Appendix, 
fo  as  to  leave  the  pretended  Settlement  and  Succeffion  of  that  Realm  in  as  clear 
a  Light  as  poffible. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Of  the  feveral  Names  that  Spain  hath  had:  And  of  the 
ancient  Voyages  from  the  Red-Sea  to  Cadiz. 

Sect.  I.  OP  AIN  hath  had  feveral  Names ;  as  that  of  Spania,  or  Hifpania, 
^  Hefperia ,  Iberia ,  Parfis ,  or  T artefus.  The  hr#  is  the  mo#  famous, 
becaufe  by  this  it  hath  been  known  from  the  remote#  Ages  to  the  prefent  Time; 
whereas  the  others  1  aided  but  for  a  fhort  Space,  and  foon  vanilhed.  The  Ori¬ 
gin  of  thefe  Names,  the  Motive  of  their  Impofition,  and  the  Tongues  from 
which  they  are  derived,  is  the  Subject  I  now  propofe  to  difcufs. 

This  Country  undoubtedly  had  fome  Name  or  Names  before  the  Coming 
of  the  Phcetiicians  and  other  ftrange  Nations  ;  its  Inhabitants,  though  never 
fo  ruftic  and  clownifh,  mu#  have  had  fome  Idiom,  from  which  they  formed 
Appellations  for  their  Provinces.  In  this  Senfe  we  mu#  acknowledge,  that 
Spain  could  not  be  anonymous,  before  the  Arrival  of  Strangers  ;  but  it  is 
not  credible  that  the  whole  Peninfula  had  one  general  Name.  For  this,  the 
various  Settlements  mull:  have  been  united,  and  formed  a  Body  politic,  with 
fome  fort  of  uniform  Government  of  the  whole  Nation  ■>  or  at  lea#  it  re¬ 
quired  the  Exiftence  of  fome  wife  or  curious  Men,  who,  having  travelled  over 
all  Spain ,  fhould  give  it  a  general  Name  in  refpedt  to  its  Situation,  and  to  the 
Limits  which  Nature  had  prefcribed  to  it,  viz.  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  by 
Land,  and  all  its  other  Parts  by  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

But  as  in  thofe  Times  there  were  no  Kings,  nor  a  monarchial  Government 
extended  over  the  whole  Province ;  nor  then,  or  in  the  pofterior  Ages,  any  re¬ 
publican  Body,  as  will  be  fubfequently  fhewn  ;  it  follows,  that  there  was  no 
one  to  impofe  a  general  Name ;  neither  was  there  in  thofe  Days  the  wife  or 
curious  Men,  before  fuppofed,  who  could  have  the  minute#  Idea  of  its  Si¬ 
tuation.  If  in  Cafe  there  were  Settlements  made  in  Cities  and  Towns,  thefe 
were  fo  diftant,  and  feparated  one  from  another,  that  they  hardly  had  the 
fmalleft  Knowledge  of  their  Neighbours  :  They  neither  cultivated  the  Sciences, 
nor  engaged  in  long  Journies  to  acquire  ufeful  Intelligence,  or  out  of  mere  Cu- 
riofity :  The  Want  of  open  Roads,  Carriages,  Inns,  or  other  Neceffaries  for  tra¬ 
velling,  jointly  with  the  Ferocity  of  fome  Nations,  placed  them  almo#  in  an 
Impoflibility  of  getting  out  of  their  Limits.  All  thefe  Caufes  are  fufficient 
Motives  to  conclude,  that  Spain  had  then  no  general  Name  comprehending  the 
whole  *.  And  although  it  had  one,  it  would  have  ferved  for  nothing  in  the 
prefent  Cafe,  becaufe  we  fhould  abfolutely  have  been  ignorant  of  it,  as  we  are 
of  the  Names  which  their  Towns  then  bore.  We  mu#  ingenuoufly  confefs  our 
Ignorance  of  them ;  for  although  the  Greeks  and  Romans  (the  foie  Depofitaries 
of  ancient  Hiftory)  have  preferved  them,  they  are  fo  disfigured  and  altered 
by  the  Mixture  of  various  Idioms,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  know  whether  any  of 
the  original  and  primitive  ones  ftill  exift. 

*  It  is  known,  that  in  Americay  there  was  no  Spanifl)  Conqueft  of  it ;  and  the  fame  appears  of 
general  Name  for  all  the  Country,  previous  to  the  other  Provinces  and  Kingdoms  of  Europe . 
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We  muft  therefore  feek  for  the  Names  of  Spain  in  foreign  Languages,  as  ap¬ 
parently  the  mofl  conducive  Way  to  find  out  the  true  Origin  of  them  :  Becaufe 
if  we  grant  (which  cannot  be  proved)  that  Spain  had  a  proper  Name  taken  from 
its  natural  Tongue,  it  is  probable  that  this  would  be  loft,  for  want  of  Monuments 
to  preferve  it;  and  that  the  Denominations  it  received  from  Strangers  fhould  pre¬ 
vail,  and  be  handed  down  to  us  in  the  Records  they  have  left.  This  is  plainly 
feen  in  the  Names  which  the  Spaniards  gave  to  America,  and  the  other  Nations 
of  Europe  to  the  Provinces  they  conquered  and  fettled  there,  as  hath  before  been 
obferved  :  Under  which  Suppofition,  I  fhall  now  inveftigate  who  thofe  were  who 
firft  impofed  the  Name  of  Ejpanna ,  as  the  mofl  celebrated  of  all. 

Sect.  II.  Some  ancient  Writers  (q)  fay,  that  it  was  called  Pania,  Or  Spania ,  (J)  van-o, 
from  a  certain  Perfonage  named  Pan,  who  came  here  in  Company  of  Dionyfuis,  ^\d  c.AP1  Tml 
or  Bacchus ,  and  remained  as  King  of  Spain  :  But  Pan  s  Travels,  Reign,  and  othcrModeriiS 
Conqueft  of  that  Kingdom,  are  nothing  but  mere  Fables,  as  many  Critics  have 
given  to  underftand,  and  will  be  fubfequently  manifefted.  The  Etymology  of 
King  j Hijpalus,  or,  as  others  write  it,  Hijpanus,  drawn  by  JuJiin  (r),  is  from  (r)  Lib.  44. 
the  fame  Root.  However,  all  the  ancient  Spanifh  Hiftorians  have  adopted  thefe 
Etymologies,  efpecially  the  firft,  founded  on  the  Coming  of  Eiionyjms  to  Spain , 
with  his  Companions  Lufus  and  Pan ;  which  Opinion,  Aldrete  fays  (s),  is  ad-  0)  origin  of 
mittecl  by  Men  the  mofl  famous  for  Learning,  and  the  molt  circumfpedl  in  Lan^uage^11 
giving  Credit  to  what  is  not  well  authorized.  But  by  Leave  of  this  learned  I,3<  t,2< 
Antiquary,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  faid  Literati  proceeded  with  great 
Credulity  in  approving  fuch  a  fabulous  Story,  deflitute  of  any  folid  Foun¬ 
dation. 

Father  Pineda  (t) ,  although  he  thinks  the  Derivation  of  King  Pan  very  (O  Re  Rebus 
likely,  yet  he  fays  that  an  Hebrew  Root  may  be  found  to  Spania ;  and  that  it 
fhould  be  derived  from  the  Hebrews  is  nothing  ftrange,  becaufe  of  the  repeated  Ifld‘ l’9'  c'u 
Voyages  which  they  made  to  its  Coafts.  He  points  out  the  Hebrew  Roots  from 
whence  it  could  be  derived ;  Of  which  the  firfi  is  Sapa,  figiiifying  a  Lip,  Sea- 
Coafl,  Bay,  or  Bank  *  ;  which  Name  might  be  given  it  by  the  Coming  of 
the  Hebrews ,  and  other  Nations,  to  trade  in  its  Bays  and  Ports  :  The  other 
Root  is  Japan,  which  means  the  fame  as  to  hide,  flop,  or  cover ;  which  Signi¬ 
fication  they  might  apply  to  Spain,  by  reafon  of  its  being  very  diflant  and  re¬ 
mote  ;  it  being  common  to  call  thofe  Lands  occult  and  hid,  that  lie  very  far  off. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Author  that  follows  this  Opinion ;  and,  in  Truth,  the 
aforefaid  Etymology  is  fo  ftrange  and  improbable,  that  it  is  no  Matter  of  Sur¬ 
prize  to  fee  it  fo  poorly  fupported.  What  have  the  Coafts  of  Spain  fo 
particular  as  to  occafion  this  Denomination  ?  For  in  this  manner,  all  Coun¬ 
tries,  that  have  Sea-Coafts,  would  be  called  Spanias,  or  at  leaft  the  Hebrews 
would  give  this  Appellation  to  all  the  Ports  they  arrived  at ;  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  of  the  other  Japan,  which  might  be  applied  to  all  the  diflant  Har¬ 
bours  they  reached.  Befides,  with  what  Propriety  could  they  then  call  Spain 
an  hidden  Country,  if  it  was  Tharjis,  fo  celebrated  over  all  the  Earth,  and  fo  fre¬ 
quented  by  the  Phoenicians  ?  But  be  this  as  it  will,  we  muft  believe  it  merely 
arbitrary  to  affirm,  that  a  fmall  Number  of  Hebrews ,  conducted  by  Phoenicians 
to  a  Province  where  thefe  had  Colonies  and  an  open  Trade,  fhould  give  a  Name, 
and  a  Name  fo  univerfal  and  famous  as  that  of  Ejpanna. 

The  Derivation  which  a  Modern  (u),  gives  to  the  Name  Spania,  is  ftill  more  (u)  Father 
arbitrary.  “  It  feems  to  us  (fays  this  Author)  that  we  have  an  Etymology  at  Notes1™  f3- 
“  home  more  honourable,  decent,  and  incomparably  more  likely,  without  the  *h0etraD,“chefne; 
“  Neceffity  of  begging  one  from  the  Punic  Language,  of  which  there  hardly  re- 
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c£  mains  any  Notice  in  the  Worid  :  In  that  of  the  ancient  Bafques  (where  this 
‘c  is  wrote)  a  Lip  is  called  Efpanna ;  and  what  Difficulty  will  there  be  in  believ- 
cc  ing  that  this  Name  was  extended  afterwards  to  the  whole  Nation,  to  fignify 
£‘  that  it  was  all  of  one  fame  Lip,  that  is,  of  the  fame  Language,  according 
“  to  the  Scripture  Phrafe  ?” 

We  cannot  blame  the  Author  of  this  Etymology  fo  much  in  Favour  of  Can¬ 
tabria  ;  but  this  is  contefted  by  the  Patrons  of  the  other  Opinions  ?  Who  fhall 
difpute  it  with  thofe  who  derive  it  from  Pan,  that  it  is  more  decent  and  honour¬ 
able  than  theirs  ?  In  Truth,  let  Pan  be  taken  either  as  a  God,  or  King  of  Spain , 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  Etymology  is  much  more  noble  and  honourable.  And 
what  will  thofe  fay  who  deduce  it  from  the  Hebrew ,  the  holy  and  primitive  Lan¬ 
guage  ?  It  is  certain  it  would  occafion  our  Author  a  great  deal  of  Difficulty, 
to  prove  that  his  Etymology,  drawn  from  the  Bifcayen ,  is  more  honourable 
and  decent  than  this.  But  let  us  leave  him  to  debate  with  the  Defenders  of 
thofe  Etyrrtologies,  and  now  examine  his  Title  of  greater  Vcrifimilitude ,  which 
is  what  is  chiefly  to  be  contefted  by  the  Afferters  of  the  oppofite  Opinion  ; 
not  becaule  the  Phoenicians  want  Genealogies  and  Authorities,  but  they  judge 
that  Honour  and  Decency  are  good  Things,  though  at  the  fame  time  veiy 
trifling  for  Etymologies.  Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  aforefaid  Title  of  Like¬ 
lihood. 

The  Etymology,  fays  our  Author,  which  we  have  at  home  is  without  Com- 
parifon  more  likely :  And  in  what  confifts  this  greater  Likelihood  ?  Is  it  what 
he  afterwards  remarks,  viz.  that  he  wrote  his  Notes  in  Cantabria  ?  For  thus, 
had  his  Thoughts  been  penned  in  Galicia ,  would  it  be  more  likely  for  him 
to  draw  his  Etymology  from  that  Language ;  and  if  in  Andalufia ,  from  the 
Andalufian  Tongue;  or  in  other  Provinces  in  the  fame  manner  ?  It  is  not  only 
for  this,  but  becaufe  that  Language  is  very  ancient,  and  credibly  hath  been  de¬ 
rived  to  all  Spain.  And  from  whence  is  this  common  Derivation  proved  ? 
Does  not  Strabo  fay,  that  there  were  many  Speeches  in  Spain  ?  and  among 
thefe,  do  not  we  know  which  was  the  harfheft  and  moft  difficult  to  be  pro¬ 
nounced,  that  fpoken  in  Cantabria  ?  This  Poniponius  Mela ,  born  in  Andalufia, 
very  openly  declares.  Befides  this,  what ‘Dealings  or  Commerce  had  the  Can¬ 
tabrians  with  the  other  People  of  Spain  before  the  Coming  of  the  Romans  ?  We 
have  no  Account  of  their  communicating  with  the  other  Provinces ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  know  with  what  Savagenefs  they  lived  intrenched  in  their  Moun¬ 
tains  and  Thickets,  fupporting  themfelves  folely  on  the  difagreeable  Fruits  their 
Country  produced ;  they  formed  their  own  Arms  and  Cloathing,  without  want¬ 
ing  to  buy  them  of  others ;  neither  could  they  (were  they  difpofed  fo  to  do) 
make  luch  Purchafes,  otherwife  than  by  Barter  for  their  Fruitage,  as  they  were 
ignorant  and  deftitute  of  Money. 

It  is  not  very  likely  that  People  who  led  this  fort  of  Life,  with  a  Language  fo 
rough  and  unpolifhed  *,  fhould  give  a  Name  to  Spain  ;  nay,  it  feems  repug¬ 
nant  to  Reafon  ;  becaufe,  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  the  Cantabrians  muft  have  con¬ 
quered,  governed,  or  difeovered  that  Kingdom,  or  at  leaf:  maintained  a  great 
Traffic  with  the  chief  Settlements  in  it.  From  fome  of  thefe  Caufes,  Hiftory 
informs  us  that  fome  People  gave  Names  to  others ;  which,  though  poffible,  is 
unlikely :  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  it  hath  never  or  but  very  rarely 
happened ;  and  that  which  hath  a  thoufand  Obftacles  to  combat,  and  wants 
every  Circumftance  requifite  for  its  Succefs,  may  almoft  be  deemed  morally  im- 
poflible.  Of  this  Nature  we  may  fuppofe  the  exaggerated  Etymology,  taken 
from  the  Bafquenfe  Language,  to  be. 

*  Languages  are  perfe&ed  in  Proportion  with  the  Advancement  of  the  Sciences, 
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Sect.  III.  Hitherto  we  have  related  fome  of  the  mold  famous  Opinions, 
which  have  been  publifhed  on  the  Origin  of  the  Name  of  Spain.  And  I  have 
now  to  give  the  Sentiments  of  the  Fathers  Mohedanos  3  who  defire  to  prepare 
their  Readers,  not  to  expert  phyfical  Demonftrations  or  Evidences  on  a  Subject 
incapable  of  them,  but  that  they  remain  content  with  the  Expofition  of  fome 
probable  Conjectures  and  reafonable  Congruencies.  “  The  moll  likely  then 
<c  (fay  they)  that  we  find  concerning  the  Origin  of  the  Word  Efpanna ,  is,  its 
“  being  derived  from  the  Phoenician  Monofyllable  Span ,  or  Saphan ,  which  fig- 
“  nifies  a  Rabbit :  And  fo  the  Phoenicians  would  call  it  Sphanijam ,  or  Spanifan , 

“  which  is  the  fame  as  a  Coney-Burrow  3  to  which  the  Poet  Catullus  feems  to 
“  allude  in  thefe  Verfes 

Pu  proeter  omnes  line  de  capillati is 

Cuniculofoe  Celtiberice  Jili 

Egnati ,  opaca  quern  facit  bonum  barba . 

Samuel  Bochart  (w)  was  the  fir  ft,  of  thofe  we  have  feen,  who  difcovered  this  (Win  chan. 
Derivation  of  the  Name  of  Spain ,  fince  adopted  by  almoft  all  Foreigners,  and, 
of  the  Spaniards ,  by  Father  Mafter  Florez  (x),  as  the  propereft  and  molt  na-  O^om. «. 
tural.  In  Reality,  a  prodigious  Number  of  Congruencies  concur  to  make  it 
very  likely.  There  hath  not  been  any  thing  more  regular  and  common  in  the 
World,  than  for  Countries  newly  difcovered  and  conquered  to  receive  Appella¬ 
tions  from  their  Subduers.  America  gives  us  the  cleareft  Proof  thereof  3  the 
Indian  Names  of  Nueva-Efpanna ,  Peru ,  and  the  particular  ones  of  each  City, 
were  impofed  by  the  firft  Spaniards  who  difcovered  or  conquered  thofe  Regions. 

And  it  is  very  natural  that  the  fame  fhould  always  happen  on  the  Difcovery  or 
Conqueft  of  any  new  Country,  of  which  the  Reafon  is  very  clear  :  Certain  Men, 
filled  with  the  Defire  of  Glory  and  Riches,  arrive  at  thefe  unknown  Climes, 
ignorant  of  their  Names,  and,  what  they  leaft  think  on,  is  to  afk  them  of  the 
Natives  3  fo  far  the  contrary,  that  if  by  Chance  they  are  told  them,  they  delpife 
them  as  rude  and  barbarous,  and  immediately  impofe  new  ones,  allufive  to  their 
own  Country,  Family,  or  to  rare  Things  difcovered  there,  or  in  other  Places 
that  feemed  like  them.  And  thefe  Denominations  fo  given,  fometimea  cafually, 
at  others  intentionally,  and  with  the  Defign  of  perpetuating  their  Memory,  is 
what  afterwards  the  faid  Nations  preferve,  whilft  their  original  Name  becomes 
eternally  extindt. 

And  what  we  have  feen  practifed  in  America ,  would  naturally  fucceed  in  Spain , 
as  is  before  obferved,  with  the  firft  People  that  difcovered  and  fettled  in  that  Coun¬ 
try.  More  efpecially  we  may  fuppofe  this  to  have  happened  with  the  Phoenicians , 
being  the  primitive  Strangers  that  arrived  on  its  Coafts,  according  to  what  hath 
been  infinuated,  That  Spain  had  not  a  general  Name  in  its  native  Language, 
previous  to  the  Phoenicians  coming  there  5  both  becaufe  this  Idiom  was  not  the 
only  one  in  all  the  Peninfula  3  and  becaufe  there  was  no  monarchial  Govern¬ 
ment  extended  over  the  whole  or  the  greateft  Part  of  it,  as  there  was  in  New- 
Spain ,  the  Monarchy  of  the  Montezumas ,  and  in  Peru  that  of  the  Incas.  From 
thefe  Propofitions  it  naturally  follows,  that  the  Phoenicians  gave  the  firft  Name 
to  the  faid  peninfulated  Country,  on  difcovering  its  Coafts,  and  introducing  their 
Settlements  there. 

Now  that  this  is  the  Name  of  Spain ,  is  naturally  manifefted  in  tire  Phoenician 
Word  Sphaniam ,  or  Spaniam ,  which  fignifies  a  Country  of  Rabbits,  in  regard  to 
the  great  Abundance  of  thofe  Animals  found  therein  3  who,  though  now  va¬ 
luable,  were  then  dreaded  on  account  of  the  Damage  they  caufed  by  their  prodi¬ 
gious  Numbers.  They  cut  down  the  Indian  Wheat,  gnawed  the  Roots  of  Trees, 
demolifhed  Houfes,  and  even  deftroyed  a  Town,  if  we  may  credit  M.  Varro , 
cited  from  Pliny  (y)  3  at  leaft  what  the  faid  Pliny  refers  (z).  and  Strabo  (a),  ^jl.s.c.**. 

Vo,.  I.  L  that  $  &.”• 
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that  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Elands  Baleares  found  themfelves  fo  oppreffed  and 
molefted  by  Rabbits,  that  they  intreated  the  Emperor  Augujius  to  fend  fome 
Troops  to  attack  them,  or  to  affign  his  Supplicants  fome  other  Place  to  retire 
to  and  refide  in  *f\  Some  had  accidentally  carried  a  Male  and  a  Female  Rabbit 
from  the  Continent  of  Spain  to  thofe  Ifles,  which  in  a  little  Time  fo  multiplied, 
that  they  reduced  the  Inhabitants  to  the  laft  Extremity  :  They  let  no  Crops 
come  to  Perfedtion,  but  began  to  eat  the  Grain  as  foon  as  fown  ;  they  alfo  de¬ 
voured  all  the  Produdls  of  the  Gardens,  Pafture,  and  Herbs ;  and,  when  there 
was  nothing  elfe,  they  attacked  the  Trees,  and  gnawed  their  Roots.  So  many, 
and  fuch  repeated  Damages,  caufed  a  difmal  Dearth  and  Famine  in  the  faid 
Elands,  and  obliged  the  Inhabitants  to  fend  the  aforementioned  Embaffy  to 
Augujius. 

Though  this  Event  feems  very  ftrange  and  extravagant,  it  cannot  well  be  de¬ 
nied,  as  it  happened  in  Strabos  Time,  and  but  a  little  before  Pliny ;  and  con- 
fequently  there  might  be  both  in  Spain  and  Rome  many  ocular  Witneffes  to  dis¬ 
credit  it,  if  the  Relation  had  been  falfe.  And  if  only  one  Pair  produced  fuch  a 
prodigious  Number  in  the  aforefaid  Iflands,  what  muft  it  have  been  in  all  Spain , 
where  the  Species  bred  from  Time  immemorial  ?  Without  Doubt,  there  were 
great  Multitudes  of  thefe  Animals,  as  Bochart  fays.  In  Reality,  many  Writers, 
both  Latin  and  Greeks  teftify  the  fame,  whofe  Teftimonies  the  faid  Authors  re¬ 
fer  to. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  was  particular  in  the  Affair.  Rabbits  were  then 
Animals  unknown  to  all  Europe ,  except  Spain  and  Languedoc  ;  infomuch  'that, 
neither  Greeks  nor  Romans  had  feen  them  in  any  other  Part ;  fo  that  they  had 
no  Name  to  diftinguifh  them  by  in  their  Languages  :  For  which  Reafon  the 
Greek  Word,  which  Strabo  ufes  for  their  Appellation,  properly  fignihes  a  fmall 
Hare ;  and  the  Name  Cuni cuius,  which  the  Romans  gave  them,  was  with  Allufion 
to  the  Burrows  that  the  Conies  make,  forming  in  the  Earth  Paffages  or  Paths, 
(h)  Lib.  s.  which  in  Latin  were  called  Cuni cuius,  as  Pliny  exprefsly  fays  (b).  And  in  regard 
cap'  55‘  to  the  Abundance  of  thefe  Creatures  in  Spain ,  and  their  being  rare  or  intirely  un¬ 
known  in  almoft  all  the  World,  this  Circumftance  naturally  led  the  Phoenicians  to 
apply  to  it  the  Name  Spanifam,  or  Coney  Burrow,  as  the  moft  proper  and  cha- 
radteriftic  of  the  new  Country  they  had  difcovered.  And  this  is,  with  very  little 
Difference,  the  Name  which  ancient  Writers  affigned  it;  for,  as  is  noted  by  Al¬ 
t')  origin  de  drete  (c),  the  Greek  and  many  of  the  Latin  Authors  regularly  called  it  Spania ; 
fteii.V-.  c.d.  and  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  Difficulty  of  pronouncing  the  S  before  the  P, 
they  added  the  I  and  the  Afpiration  H,  fo  that  the  Name  remained  Hifpania ,  or, 
as  the  Spaniards  exprefs  it  Efpanna. 

It  was  not  only  the  Phoenicians ,  but  the  Romans  likewife,  that  remarked  the 
extraordinary  Abundance  of  Rabbits  found  in  Spain  ;  for  they  placed  thefe  Ani¬ 
mals  among  the  proper  Symbols  of  this  Nation.  Father  Florez  hath  ftamped 
two  Medals  of  Spain ,  each  with  the  Figure  of  a  Rabbit ;  both  are  of  the 
Emperor  Adrian ,  coined  in  Rome  :  The  firft  reprefents  a  Woman  upon  fome 
Mountains,  alluding  to  the  Pyrenees ,  the  Limits  which  Nature  gave  to  Spain, 
as  the  faid  learned  Writer  explains ;  the  Woman  hath  an  Olive-Branch  in  her 
Hand,  and  a  little  Rabbit  at  her  Feet,  denoting  by  thefe  Symbols  how  much 
Spain  abounded  in  thofe  Trees  and  Animals  :  In  the  fecond  is  reprefented  a 
Woman  kneeling  down  before  the  Emperor,  to  whom  fhe  gives  her  Hand ;  and 
in  the  other  fhe  hath  an  Olive-Branch,  and  at  her  Feet  a  Rabbit.  Wherefore, 


t  R  ^  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  thefe  little 
Animals  Ihould  oblige  the  Major quins  to  quit  their 
Settlements.  Father  Calmet ,  on  Chap.  23.  Ver. 
28.  of  Exodus ,  eites  various  Examples  of  People 


forced  out  of  their  Habitations  by  Flies,  Wafps, 
and  other  Infefls.  See  Bochart  de  Animalihus  fa~ 
cris,  Tom.  ii.  Lib.  4.  Cap.  13.  and  Chap.  24.  Ver. 
1 2.  of  Jojhua ,  and  the  12th  Chapter  of  IVifdom. 

from 
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from  what  hath  been  faid,  that  feems  the  moft  proper  Etymology  of  the  Name 
of  Spam,  which  is  derived  from  the  Phoenician  Tongue,  alluding  to  the  Abun¬ 
dance  of  Rabbits  bred  in  that  Country. 

Sect.  IV.  Nor  are  Rabbits  fo  bad  a  Thing,  as  to  occafion  a  Shame  to  Spain 
for  having  taken  its  Name  from  them,  as  a  modern  Author  fays  (d),  who  hath  OP  Fattier 
unreafonably  endeavoured  to  expofe  to  Ridicule  this  Etymology,  from  the  fol-  cited; 
lowing  Motives. \  “  We  do  not  conform  (fays  he)  to  the  Etymology  of  the 
<c  Name  of  Spain,  which  our  Author  (Father  Duchefne)  afligns,  or  to  what  he 
<c  inclines,  as  efteeming  it  the  mod:  likely.  Before  the  Carthaginians  came  to 
tc  that  Kingdom,  it  had  a  Name;. for  it  is  not  credible  that  it  was  an  anony- 
tc  mous  Country,  though  what  the  Appellation  was,  is  doubted.  But  we  fhall 
“  not  fcruple  to  fay,  that  the  Derivation  fought  in  the  Abundance  of  Conies, 

“  appears  to  us  improper,  not  to  call  it  ridiculous.  Firji ,  Becaufe  the  Car- 
<c  thaginians  did  not  come  to  Spain  to  hunt  them,  but  in  Search  of  its  Gold 
“  and  Silver.  Secondly ,  Becaufe  Spain  hath  never  been  fo  abundant  in  thole 
tc  Animals,  as  is  here  fuppofed ;  it  may  be,  that  in  all  Times  it  may  have  had 
<c  many  and  large  Rabbits,  but  not  more  than  common  in  other  Parts.  Thirdly , 

“  Becaufe,  although  it  be  granted  that  Spain  containeth  a  greater  Multiplicity 
“  of  thefe  little  Creatures  than  the  other  Regions  of  the  World,  it  is  a 
“  ridiculous,  and  even  fhameful  Thing  to  think,  that  from  them  it  received  its 
“  Name,  as  if  in  that  Country  there  was  nothing  more  excellent.  By  this 
tc  Rule,  E?igland  fliould  be  called  Canicularia ,  from  the  many  and  good  Dogs 
tc  it  breeds ;  Hircania  be  named  Tigraria ,  from  the  Tigers  it  produces ;  and  Paph- 
tc  lagonia ,  Perdicaria ,  from  the  Abundance  of  Partridges  found  there.  A  great 
“  Softnefs  of  Judgment  mull  render  thefe  Sentiments  admirable.” 

Who  would  imagine  that  an  Author,  pra6fifmg  Criticifm,  and  writing  Notes 
on  the  Hiftory  he  tranllated,  could  write  fuch  Things  ?  In  Reality  (lay  the 
Fathers  Mohedanos)  we  do  not  regard  the  aforefaid  Derivation,  as  Proofs  nor 
Evidence,  we  being  no  Strangers  to  the  little  Solidity  there  is  in  Etymologies ; 
but  we  cannot  approve  his  oppofmg  a  Derivation  verilimilar  with  fuch  frivolous 
Reafons,  though  with  the  fame  Confidence  as  if  they  produced  mathematical 
Demonftration.  It  is  true,  that  neither  the  Phoenicians  nor  Carthaginians  came 
to  Spain  to  hunt  Rabbits ;  but  how  can  he  infer  from  thence,  that  they  could 
not  denominate  it  from  the  Abundance  of  thofe  Animals  they  found  in  it  ?  Who 
hath  faid  that  the  Difcoverers  or  Conquerors  of  new  Countries  have  impofed 
Names  on  them,  allufive  to  the  Things  they  fought  in  them  ?  The  Jecond  Rea- 
fon  hath  Hill  lefs  Foundation,  in  alledging  Spain  not  to  have  been  fo  full  of 
Rabbits,  as  is  fuppofed.  Who  hath  difcovered  to  him  this  Anecdote  ?  Is  not 
the  contrary  affirmed  by  Strabo ,  Pliny ,  and  other  ancient  Hiftorians,  the  only  De- 
pofitaries  of  the  Accounts  of  that  Peninfula  ?  And  what  Foundation  hath  this 
learned  Author  to  contemn, what  all  or  almoft  all  the  ancient  Hiftorians  relate  of 
Spain ,  as  a  Thing  which  exifted  in  his  Time  or  a  little  before  ?  Is  our  Critic 
fuch  a  Pyrrhonijl,  as  not  to  credit  Eye- Witneffes  and  cotemporary  Writers  ?  But 
this  is  not  the  moft :  The  Abundance  of  Rabbits  in  Spain ,  is  alfo  confirmed  by 
Poman  Medals,  as  hath  been  infinuated.  The  judicious  Reader  will  readier  be¬ 
lieve  the  folid  Proofs  which  have  been  offered  for  the  Multiplicity  of  the  faid  Ani¬ 
mals,  rather  than  the  Reafons  alledged  on  the  contrary  by  the  rigid  Critic. 

In  his  third  Reafon,  he  freely  grants  that  there  have  been  many  Rabbits  in  Spain , 
but  deems  it  to  be  a  ridiculous  Thing  to  think  that  from  them  the  faid  Kingdom 
derives  its  Name,  as  if  it  had  nothing  in  it  more  excellent  *.  In  what  Code 

of 

*  Abbe  Bannier ,  Tom.i.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  5.  ap-  Spain  ;  and  adds  other  fimilar  ones  of  different  Re¬ 
proves  the  aforefaid  Etymology  of  the  Name  of  gions,  without  efteeming  ®it  a  ridiculous  Thing, 

that 
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of  Criticifm  lliall  we  find  the  Law  of  Conquerors,  ordering  Names  to  be  ini- 
pofed  from  the  Superiority  of  Things,  discovered  ?  And  in  cafe  there  was 
one,  who  fhould  oblige  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  to  obferve  it  ?  It  is 
certain  that  neither  they  nor  any  other  new  Difcoverers  have  regarded  fuch  a 
Practice.  The  Inhabitants  of  Puerto-Rico  in  America ,  would  give  fomething 
that  their  Country  correfponded  to  the  Name  which  the  Spaniards  gave  it  on  its 
firft  Difcovery,  becaufe,  not  with  {landing  this  Appellation,  it  is  the  pooreft 
Territory  in  thofe  Regions.  Though  we  cannot  deny  that  the  Names  fome- 
times  correfpond  to  the  rareft  and  moft  exquifite  Things  found  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  given  5  and  even  in  this  Congruity,  one  of  the  Reafons  for  Spains 
Denomination  is  founded :  For  although  Rabbits  were  not  the  moft  excellent 
Products  of  that  Kingdom,  they  were  indifputably  the  moft  fingular  or  extra¬ 
ordinary  of  any  found  there,  as  well  from  their  prodigious  Abundance,  as  the 
Particularity  of  thefe  Creatures  being  unknown  in  other  Countries.  We  do  not 
in  Truth  deny  this  Reafon  of  Congruity  j  but  we  hold  for  falfe  and  contrary  to 
Experience,  the  Maxim,  that  Provinces  newly  difcovered  ought  always  to  take 
their  Names  from  their  chief  Produdtions.  Any  one  certainly,  who  is  but 
indifferently  verfed  in  Hiftory,  will  find  a  thoufand  convincing  Replies  to 
offer. 

No  Man  of  Learning  is  ignorant  of  the  Extravagancies  that  Conquerors 
have  had  in  this  Particular.  The  Spaniards  having  cafually  feen  from  their 
Ships  fome  Fires  afhore  in  the  meridional  Part  of  America  which  extends 
towards  Cape  Horn ,  called  it  Fierra  de  Fuego ,  the  Land  of  Fire.  And  what 
-  caufes  the  greateft  Admiration,  is,  that  the  moft  famous  Name  of  thofe  Re¬ 
gions  of  the  new  World  fhould  not  be  impofed  by  any  one  of  the  celebrated 
Spaniards  who  conquered  or  difcovered  them,  but  by  a  Stranger  -f- ;  who,  fb 
far  from  making  Conquefts,  conduced  himfelf  in  the  Voyage  in  a  bafe  Man¬ 
ner,  or  at  moft  left  his  Fame  problematical  J !  Who  will  believe  that  nei¬ 
ther  the  famous  Difcoverer  Columbus ,  nor  Cortes ,  Pizarro ,  Valdivia ,  or  the  other 
Heroes  who  fubdued  thofe  immenfe  Regions,  fhould  have  left  them  namelefs, 
and  that  Americus  fhould  have  the  Honour  of  naming  all  the  wejlern  Indies ! 


that  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes  fhould  be  called  Serpen- 
tar  ia ;  that  of  Icarus ,  Pifcaria ;  and  the  City  of 
Leon ,  Corharia.  The  fame  Author  obferves  (con¬ 
forming  himfelf  with  Bochart)  that  Names  were 
given  to  Places,  according  to  the  Qualities  of  the 
Country,  without  regarding  whether  they  were 
of  the  moft  advantageous.  But  his  Words  are 
worthy  of  being  inferted.  “  Europe  (fays  he) 
took  this  Name  from  the  Whitenefs  of  its  Inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  the  Celts  were  called  fo  for  their  being  fair¬ 
haired.  Sometimes  likewife  they  impofed  Names 
from  the  Number  of  A  nimals  found  in  the  Coun¬ 
tries  :  Spain  took  its  Name  from  the  Multitude  of 
Rabbits  bred  therein  ;  the  Ifle  of  Rhodes ,  from  Ser¬ 
pents  ;  the  City  of  Leon ,  from  Crows ;  the  Ifland 
Icarus,  from  Fifh,  &c.  Neither  was  it  any  Difre- 
pute  or  Folly  in  the  noble  Family  of  the  Fa- 
hius,  to  have  taken  this  Name  from  Faba,  a 
Bean :  Nor  was  Cicero’s  Glory  obfcured  by  de¬ 
ducing  his  Surname  from  Peas.  And  there 
is  no  Reafon  to  efteem  either  of  thefe  Pulfe  to 
furpafs  the  Rabbits ;  on  the  contrary,  thefe,  as 
Animals,  ought  to  have  the  Preference  of  Vege¬ 
tables.1’ 


|  Americus  Vefpucio ,  a  Florentine  Merchant,  em¬ 
barked  as  a  Paflenger,  interefted  in  a  Fleet  which 
failed  for  the  IVeJl-lndies  in  1499,  and  had  Occa- 
fion  to  fee  many  Coafts,  and  to  be  Witnefs  of  fome 
Expeditions  :  But  though  deftitute  of  all  Title  of 
being  a  Difcoverer  of  a  Country  he  had  only  feen, 
and  which  Chrijlopher  Columbus ,  a  Genoefe ,  been  on 
long  before,  he  publifhed  a  Relation  of  it,  and 
therein  attributes  to  himfelf  the  Difcovery  of  Tierra 
Firma ;  and,  with  fpecious  Pretences,  deceived  the 
Court  and  Public,  influencing  them  in  his  Favour: 
Thus  he  committed  a  duplicate  Injuftice  againft 
Columbus ,  in  affifting  to  ftrip  that  great  Man  of  his 
Employ  and  Liberty ;  and  ufurping,  by  means  of 
his  Chicaneries,  and  plaufible,  though  fallacious. 
Stories,  the  Glory  of  giving  his  Name  to  the 
Continent  which  the  degraded  Man  had  difco¬ 
vered.  Spell  at.  de  la  Nat.  Tom.  vii.  Pag.  174. 
Tran  flat,  of  Father  Terr  eras. 

J  The  Life  of  Americus  Vefpucio  was  printed  in 
Florence ,  Anno  1745;  in  which  Work,  the  Ita¬ 
lians  fay,  Documents  are  produced  for  his  Jufti- 
fication. 
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This  is  however  a  Thing  equally  ftrange  as  true.  Wherefore  from  this,  and 
other  innumerable  Examples  here  omitted,  the  Reader  may  fee  the  Truth  of 
the  aforefaid  Maxim,  that  Names  have  always  been  given  to  Countries  from 
an  Attention  to  the  Things  moft  remarkable  in  them  3  and  it  is  both  ridi¬ 
culous  and  fhameful  otherwife  to  feek  their  Etymology.  I  have  been  longer 
detained  than  I  at  firft  defigned,  or  imagined  I  fhould  be,  in  examining  this 
Point  3  but  I  hope  the  Reader  will  pardon  the  Prolixity,  occafioned  by  my 
Defire  of  inveftigating  the  Subject  in  the  moft  full  and  propereft  Manner,  for 
afcertaining  or  rendering  probable  the  controverted  Origin  of  the  Name  of 
Spain. 

Sect.  V.  Another  of  its  celebrated  Names  is  Iberia.  Some  Authors,  who 
cite  and  follow  Aldrete ,  fay,  that  this  Denomination  is  more  .ancient  than  Spa - 
nia ;  though  without  alledging  any  Reafon.  It  is  certain  that  the  Greeks  ufed 
it  more  frequently  than  that  of  Spania  3  but  from  thence  nothing  can  be  in¬ 
ferred  in  Favour  of  its  Antiquity.  In  the  earlieft  Ages  it  feems,  that  this  Name, 
according  to  Strabo  (e),  was  not  general  to  the  whole  Peninfula,  but  only  com-  (0  Lib.  3, 
prehended  the  Territories  which  lay  between  the  Rivers  Rhodanus  and  Ebro ,  and 
the  reft  was  called  Spania  3  and  afterwards  Iberia  was  limited  to  fignify  only  that 
Part  which  extended  from  the  laft  mentioned  River  to  the  Pyrenees.  In  fine,  the 
Romans  promifcuoufly  ufed  the  Name  of  Hifpania ,  or  Iberia ,  to  fignify  the  whole 
Peninfula.  Herodotus  gives  likewife  to  underftand,  that  the  Name  Iberia  did 
not  imply  the  whole  Region  5  as  he  fays,  that  certain  People  occupied  Iberia 
and  j artefus  (f).  Diodorus  Siculus  feems  to  give  the  Name  of  Iberia  to  all  Spain,  (f)  Lib.  1. 
yet  fpeaking  principally  of  la  Betica  (g).  (g)  Lib.  5. 

But  the  greateft  Difficulty  in  this  Point  is  to  know  the  Origin  of  this  Name.  cap' a* 
Many  ancient  Authors  (h)  affirm,  that  it  was  called  Iberia  from  the  famous  (h)  st.  je- 
River  Ebro.  It  is  certain  that  fome  Rivers  have  given  Names  to  the  Regions  doTe?  juiiin," 
wafhed  by  them,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  fame  hath  happened  with  the 
Ebro ;  the  Difficulty  is  to  know  who  gave  the  Appellation  to  this  River.  Did 
it  take  it  from  the  Orientals  who  inhabited  towards  Mount  Caucafus  ?  There  drete. 
have  not  been  wanting  Authors  who  affirm  it,  from  the  Authority  of  Marcus 
Varro  (i)  3  but  the  Coming  of  thefe  AJiatic  Iberos  to  Spain  is  deemed  fabulous,  0)  cited  by 
although  for  Reafons  different  from  thofe  alledged  by  Spanijh  Hiftorians :  cap' 7/.  1  ’  ** 
Some  of  thefe  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  Spanijh  Iberos  went  to  AJia, 
and  gave  their  Name  to  the  Oriental  Iberos  3  but  the  Migration  either  of  the  one 
or  the  other  Nation,  feems  fabulous,  and  deftitute  of  any  Foundation.  Spain  was 
not  in  thofe  primitive  Times  in  a  Condition  of  fending  Colonies  to  the  Eaft : 

Neither  is  it  likely  that  from  AJia  they  came  to  that  Kingdom,  if  we  reflect  a 
little  on  the  Culture  and  Policy  of  the  one  and  the  other  Country,  which  is  the 
principal  Reafon  for  denying  the  Coming  of  the  Iberos  to  Spain  3  though  ano¬ 
ther  ftrong  one  is,  its  being  unfupported  by  any  Evidence  or  Proof  in  Hif- 
tory. 

The  learned  Samuel  Bochart ,  following  his  Syftem  of  Etymologies,  pretends 
that  th t  Phoenicians  gave  this  Name  to  Spain,  or  to  that  Part  of  it  which  the  River 
Ebro  waters  3  and  that  it  fignifies,  thefe  Lands  were  the  laft,  or  the  Extremity  of 
the  World.  The  Reafon  which  he  alledges,  is  taken  from  the  Hebrew  Word 
Eber,  which  the  Chaldeans  call  Ebua,  or  Ibra,  and  in  the  Plural,  Ebrin ,  or  Ibrin , 
and  fignifies  a  Boundary  or  End.  And  the  faid  Author  adds,  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  feeing  the  Land  of  Spain  was  the  Ultimate  of  their  Difcoveries,  impofed 
the  Name  of  Ibra,  or  Iberia ,  which,  in  their  Language  (very  like  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldean )  fignified  a  Bound,  Limit,  or  End  of  any  thing. 

In  Truth,  this  Name  being  very  ancient,  we  muft  neceffarily  recur  to  the 
Phaejiicians  to  find  its  Origin,  as  thefe  were' the  firft  People  who  came  to  Spain, 
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brought  their  Colonies  thither ,  and  eftablifhed  a  Trade  with  the  Inhabitants,  as 
hath  been  manifefted ;  and  this  is  the  principal  Motive  which  the  aforefaid  Au¬ 
thor  had  for  difcrediting  the  Greek  Etymologies,  and  going  to  feek  them  in  the 
Phoenician  Language.  It  is  undeniable  that  in  this  Refpedt,  the  above  Deri¬ 
vation  of  Bochart  hath  fome  Verifimilitude  ;  but  if  we  confider  what  Part  of 
Spain  it  was  which  bore  this  Denomination,  the  Etymology  mull  feem  forced : 
That  the  Phoenicians  might  put  two  Names  on  that  Region  is  not  denied,  as 
we  fee  the  fame  hath  been  done  in  America ,  where,  befides  this  Appellation, 
it  is  alfo  known  by  that  of  the  Indies *  But  what  in  this  Affair  is  the  moft  dif¬ 
ficult  of  Belief,  is,  that  they  impofed  the  Name  of  Iberia  on  the  moft  eaftern 
Part  of  it :  If  by  this  Name  they  would  fignify  the  Bounds  or  Ends  of  the  Earth, 
they  fliould  have  applied  it  to  the  Ifland  of  Cadiz  and  its  Neighbourhood,  or 
to  all  Spain,  which  is  not  evident  to  have  happened  in  thofe  Times,  nor  is  there 
any  Author  who  afferts  it. 

It  is  true  that  any  one  inclined  to  defend  Bochart' s  Etymology,  may  anfwer, 
That  the  Phoefiicians  might  impofe  this  Name  before  they  paffed  the  Streights, 
and  difcovered  the  weftern  Coafts  of  Spain  ;  and  it  was  then  properly  applied, 
as  thofe  Regions  were  the  laft  of  the  Earth  they  had  found  out.  There  may 
likewife  be  alledged  in  Favour  of  this  Opinion  what  Ovid  and  other  Poets  fay, 
that  the  Sun  fets  in  the  Ebro  (k)  : 

Per  juga  Phoebus  equis  in  Ibero  jlumine  merfis. 

From  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  they  held  this  River  for  the  Boundary  or  End 
of  the  World.  This  is  not  abfolutely  impoffible,  as  the  Phoenicians  came  down 
the  Mediterranean ,  difcovering  from  Eaft  to  Weft  ;  however,  it  is  deemed  un¬ 
likely  :  For  although  we  fhould  grant  that  thofe  People  landed  feveral  Times  on 
the  Coafts  of  Spain ,  to  examine  the  Country,  treat  with  the  Inhabitants,  and 
fupply  themfelves  with  Provifions  and  Water,  fome  Years  before  their  entering 
the  Ocean,  and  fettling  in  Cadiz  j  it  does  not  follow  from  thefe  Principles,  that 
the  whole  Coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  was  then  known  to  them ;  they  might  fee 
the  Difemboguement  of  thzEbro,  and  might  go  fome  Way  up  it  in  their  Boats ; 
but  who  can  imagine  that  they  fliould  term  this  River,  or  the  Lands  it  wafh.es, 
the  World's  End  ?  What !  did  they  not  fee  that  the  Coaft  was  continued,  and 
the  Country  unbounded  ?  Befides,  what  Colonies  did  they  leave  on  its  Banks 
or  Shores  ?  Not  the  leaft  Veftiges  of  any  have  remained.  A  plain  Proof,  that 
if  they  knew  this  River,  and  examined  its  Margin,  it  muft  have  been  but  (light¬ 
ly,  en  pajftmt ,  and  without  any  Defign  of  forming  new  Eftablifliments  :  Be- 
caufe  thefe  People,  curious,  and  always  induftrious  (as  the  faid  Bochart  ob- 
ferves)  never  flopped  nor  defifted  from  failing  on,  till,  encountering  the 
Ocean,  they  thought  they  had  found  the  Earth’s  End,  and  Boundaries  of  the 
World  (l). 

Ovid's  Authority,  or  that  of  the  other  Latin  Poets,  can  prove  nothing  in  the 
Affair ;  for,  as  it  hath  been  faid,  and  Bochart  himfelf  confeffes,  the  Romans  in¬ 
cluded  the  whole  Region  under  the  Name  of  Iberia ,  ufing  this  and  that  of  Ef~ 
panna  promifcuoufly ;  fo  they  might  fay  with  Propriety,  that  the  Sun  bathed  or 
fet  in  the  Ebro ,  taking  a  Part  for  the  Whole,  and  alluding  to  Spain's  being  the 
End  of  the  Earth  then  difcovered :  And  in  this  Senfe  Claudian  (poke  (rn )> 

-  -  -  In  extremos  aciem  mittebat  Iberos. 

From  whence  then  came  the  Name  of  Iberus  and  Iberia  to  the  River  and  all 
that  Province  ?  Our  Authors  in  Reply  confefs  their  Ignorance,  but  fuppofe 
it  might  perhaps  be  one  of  the  Names  primarily  impofed  in  the  ancient 
Idiom  of  the  Country  j  and  if  fo,  who  could  trace  out  its  Etymology, .  no 
Footfteps  nor  Monuments  having  remained  of  that  Spanijh  Language  ?  There 
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can  be  no  Abfurdity  in  believing,  that  the  ancient  Spaniards ,  Dwellers  in  the 
Country  wafned  by  the  Ebro ,  impofed  this  Name  on  the  River,  which  was  af¬ 
terwards  derived  on  the  whole  Provinces  ;  and  laftly  was  adopted  by  the  Greeks 
in  the  pofterior  Ages,  who  brought  fome  Colonies  into  thofe  Countries  :  But 
how  can  a  Thing  be  affirmed,  which  hath  no  pofitive  Foundation  in  its  Favour, 
nor  even  congruent  Reafons  ?  It  would  be  a  molt  rafh  Attempt  to  pretend 
giving  Exiftence  to  all  poffible  Beings. 

The  Queftion  is  afked,  whether  the  Greeks  might  nob  impofe  this  Name  from 
the  Analogy  of  the  oriental  Iberia  with  Spain ,  by  both  Parts  producing  Gold  ? 
Strabo  (n)  alledges  this  as  a  proper  Reafon,  although  in  dubious  Terms.  It 
would  have  been  nothing  ftrange  had  it  fucceeded  lb,  as  we  fee  the  fame  in 
America ,  which  the  Spaniards  have  called  Indies ,  by  an  Analogy  to  the  Riches  of 
the  Provinces  that  the  River  Indus  waters,  and  which  the  ancient  Geographers 
tiamed  India.  But  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Greeks  fhould  fo  have  diftinguifhed 
it,  becaufe,  when  they  came  to  Spain ,  probably  thefe  Settlements  had  then 
the  Name  of  Iberos ,  and  even  that  of  Celtiberos ;  as  it  cannot  in  any  manner 
be  admitted  that  the  Greeks  introduced  their  Colonies  to  that  Kingdom  before 
the  Celtes  :  When  thefe  laid  came,  they  found  the  Inhabitants  on  the  Ebro’s 
Banks,  called  Iberos ;  and  their  Mixture  with  one  another  produced  the  Appel¬ 
lation  of  Celtiberos.  From  whence  is  inferred,  that  the  Greeks  could  not  give 
the  Name ;  and  more  efpecially  as  there  are  many  Reafons  exifting,  which  I 
could  produce,  for  placing  the  Defcent  of  thefe  People  in  Spain  feveral  Ages 
pofterior  to  thofe  that  the  SpaniJJ:  Hiftorians  relate  it  to  have  occurred  in.  But 
I  Ihali  not  enlarge  on  the  Subject. 

Sect.  Vi.  The  Name  of  Hefperia ,  given  alfd  by  the  Ancients  to  Spain,  hath 
an  Origin  better  known  than  the  foregoing.  The  Greeks  called  the  Planet 
Venus,  Hefperos,  when  it  appeared  after  Sun-fet  * ;  and  the  Lands  of  this  King¬ 
dom  being  the  moft  weftern  of  all  Europe ,  they  faw  Venus  rife  towards  thefe 
Parts,  and  from  this  Motive  called  it  Hefperia,  or  the  Province  where  the  Planet 
Hefperos  appeared  :  For  the  fame  Reafon  they  alfo  diftinguifhed  Italy  by  the 
identical  Denomination  j  for,  before  they  reached  Spain ,  they  obferved  Venus 
to  appear  towards  Italy ,  as  this  Region  lay  to  the  Weft  of  Greece,  and  from  this 
Motive  or  Principle  they  called  it  Hefperia .  Afterwards,  on  coming  to  Spain , 
they  perceived  that  this  Planet  alfo  appeared  there  immediately  on  the  Sun’s 
Setting ;  and  they  applied  to  it  the  fame  Name  of  Hefperia,  as  they  had  pre- 
vioufly  given  to  Italy  :  But  to  avoid  the  Confufion  that  might  refult  from 
the  fame  Name  given  to  two  Provinces,  they  made  the  Difference  of  calling 
Italy  the  great,  and  Spain  the  laft  Hefperia.  However,  there  was  never  much 
Ufe  made  of  this  Name  >  fo  that  it  is  rare  to  find  it  in  Authors  as  an  Appella¬ 
tion  of  Spain. 


Sect.  VII.  The  laft  Name  we  have  obferved  Spain  to  have  borne  was  Earte- 
fus.  Hiftorians,  both  Greek  and  Latin ,  fay,  that  anciently  the  River  Betis,  after 
fpreading  itfelf  in  a  very  wide  Lake  near  Lebrija  and  Xerez,  was  divided  in  two 
Arms,  and  entered  the  Sea  by  an  equal  Number  of  Mouths :  Between  thefe 
two  Arms  there  flood  a  very  famous  City,  called  Eartefus,  a  Name  likewife  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  whole  Province*  By  which  may  be  feen,  that  feveral  Authors  gave 


*  By  the  great  Ignorance  of  the  Principles  of 
Aftronomy,  in  which  the  Greeks  remained  for 
many  Ages,  they  believed  Venus  not  to  be  a  fingle 
Planet,  feeing  that  it  fometimes  appeared  before 
the  bun’s  Rifing,  and  at  other  Times  after  it 


was  fet.  In  confequence  of  thefe  PrepoffefHons, 
they  gave  it  two  different  Names ;  the  one,  Eof- 
pharos,  that  is,  the  Star  Precurfor  to  the  Aurora,  or 
the  Morning  Star  5  and  the  other,  Hefperos,  or  the 
Evening  Star. 
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the  Name  of  Lartefus  to  Betica  3  for  we  do  not  read,  either  in  the  Greeks  or  La¬ 
tins,  that  this  Name  had  been  applied  to  all  Spain  :  But  if  it  is  derived  from 
Lharfis ,  as  Bochart  ( 0 ),  Pineda  (p),  and  other  learned  Men  (q)  believe,  it 
might  fitly  be  impofed  on  the  whole  Country  in  the  remoteft  Times,  and  there¬ 
fore  it  is  placed  among  the  general  Names  of  Spain.  But  let  us  now  fee  whe¬ 
ther  this  Region  was  Larjis. 

This  is  a  Point  fo  difficult,  as  to  have  puzzled  the  greateft  Geniufes, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  Among  the  Ancients  there  have  been  various 
Opinions  about  the  Place,  which,  in  the  facred  Writings,  is  called  Larjis . 
The  Septuagint ,  followed  by  St.  Jerome  (r),  Lheodoret ,  and  others,  tran- 
flated  it  Carthago  :  Jofephus ,  with  the  Chaldean  and  Arabian  Interpreters  (s),  af¬ 
firm  it  to  have  been  a  City  of  Cilicia  3  Eufebius  (t)  applies  it  to  Spain ,  tak¬ 
ing  the  Derivation  from  Lharfis  (or  Larjhijh )  Son  of  Javan.  Some  Mo¬ 
derns  (u)  will  have  this  not  to  be  the  Name  of  that  determined  Region,  but 
only  fignifying  a  great  or  remote  Sea.  But  thefe  Sentiments  have  had  but  few 
Followers,  being  efleemed  repugnant  to  various  Paffages  of  the  Scripture 3  in 
which  L arjis  is  fpoken  of  as  a  particular  Province,  which  produced  Silver,  Gold, 
and  feveral  other  Things. 

Neither  is  the  Opinion  of  1? arjis  s  being  Carthage  admiffible,  for  it  does  not 
agree  with  other  certain  or  very  probable  Intelligence  mentioned  in  Hiffory. 
Really  there  is  no  Reafon  for  placing  the  Foundation  of  Carthage  before  the 
Time  of  King  Solomon  3  and  even  when  it  was  built,  we  do  not  know  that  there 
were  Mines  of  Silver  and  Gold  in  that  Country 3  neither  do  the  Characters  that 
the  Scriptures  give  of  L arjis  fuit  Carthage.  Jofephus ,  and  other  Authors,  as  well 
Greek  and  Latin ,  tell  us,  that  this  City  was  founded  many  Years  after  the  faid 
Epocha ;  from  whence  is  inferred,  that  Larfis ,  where  that  King  fent  his  Fleets, 
could  not  be  Carthage :  And  for  the  fame  Reafon,  Jofephus’ s  Opinion  cannot  be 
fupported  (w),  becaufe  Barf  us  in  Cilicia  is  much  later  than  Solomons  Days 3  for 
it  was  built  by  Sardanapalus ,  Cotemporary  with  King  Hezekiah ,  as  appears  from 
Atheneus  and  Stephanus  (x).  Befides,  there  was  neither  in  the  one  or  the  other 
City,  Mines  of  Gold  or  Silver,  or  at  leaf!:  that  were  then  difcovered 3  and  Lar- 
fis ,  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  abounded  in  thofe  Metals  Samuel 
Bochart ,  in  the  Place  cited,  fays,  that  only  one  of  the  Ancients  apprehended 
the  difficult  Point  of  Larfis s  Situation 3  this  ancient  Author  is  Eufebius ,  who 
afferts  it  was  from  Lharfis ,  Son  of  Javan ,  that  the  Iberos  or  Spaniards  received 
their  Denomination.  So  that  according  to  thefe  Writers,  Lharfis ,  having  come 
to  people  Spain ,  gave  his  Name  to  this  Province,  which  afterwards  had  thofe 
Appellations  beforementioned.  If  we  could  in  Reality  admit  Lharfis  for  the  firft 
Settler  of  that  Kingdom,  much  would  be  advanced  towards  affirming  Spain,  or 
at  lead:  Andalufa,  to  be  the  famous  Country  fo  celebrated  in  the  holy  Scriptures. 
But  this  being  an  Opinion  deftitute  of  Foundation  and  Probability,  as  hath  been 
lliewn  in  the  Differtation  on  the  primitive  Inhabitants,  it  cannot  at  prefent  ferve 


*  Although  there  is  a  prodigious  Difference 
among  the  ancient  Authors  about  the  Epocha  of 
Carthage's  Foundation,  that  of  Jofephus  feems  moft 
likely  among  them  all,  which  coincides,  with  little 
Difference,  with  that  of  Solinus  and  Lucius  Floras, 
one  hundred  and  thirty  four  Years  previous  to  the 
Foundation  of  Rome.  The  Reafon  of  preferring 
this  Opinion,  is,  becaufe  Jofephus  (Lib.  i.  contra 
Jppion)  examined  the  Tyrian  Annals,  fettled  their 
Computations,  and  compared  the  Succeffion  of 
their  Kings,  treating  the  Matter  with  Care  and  to 
the  Purpofe  3  which  makes  it  credible,  that  with 


this  Labour  he  drew  nearer  the  Truth  than 
others,  who  only  curforily,  or  by  Accident, 
touched  on  the  Point  without  thefe  Records.  It 
is  alfo  very  likely  that  Elifa,  or  Dido,  found  there 
fome  Settlement  on  her  Arrival  in  Africa,  which 
fhe  might  amplify  and  perfect,  as  fome  Authors 
affert.  And  of  this  Fortrefs,  which  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  called  Birfa,  may  be  underftood  the  Opinions 
of  many  Writers,  who  make  its  Origin  rife  to  the 
Time  of  the  Trojan  War,  or  fome  Years  before  or 
after  this  famous  Epocha. 
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to  effablifh  the  Aflertion,  that  Spain  was  Parfs ;  for  which  Reafon  we  muff  ne~ 
ceffarily  have  Recourfe  to  other  Proofs.  And  our  Authors  fay,  that  although 
they  cannot  flatter  themfelves  with  the  Expectation  of  making  them  evident  and 
convincing  *,  (and  who  can  fupport  this  on  Subjects  of  fuch  a  Nature?)  they  are 
perfuaded  that  their  Labour  will  not  be  loft,  if  they  can  give  any  new  Light  to 
Matters  fo  obfcure  and  intricate. 

They  then  affirm  that  the  ancient  Parfs,  or  Parjhijh ,  fo  celebrated  in  the  holy 
Scriptures,  was  la  Betica ,  now  Andalujia  3  and  it  being  improbable  that  Thar  [is, 
the  Son  of  Javan ,  ever  came  to  Spain ,  and  much  lefs  to  Betica ,  it  is  credible 
that  the  Phoenicians  gave  it  this  Name.  It  may  alfo  have  been,  that  fome  one  of 
Pharfis s  Defendants  might  have  accompanied  thole  People  when  they  fettled 
in  that  Country,  and,  in  Memory  of  his  famous  Predeceffor,  impeded  on  it 
that  Appellation 3  but  this  is  eafier  to  be  imagined,  than  proved  by  probable 
or  well  founded  Authorities.  The  Name  of  Partefus ,  which  is  preferred 
until  the  Time  of  the  Romans ,  affords  us  fome  Light  for  difeovering  its  Origin 
to  be  Bhcenician .  Bochart  fays,  that  as  the  Bhcenicians  changed  the  Letter  f  to 
t,  in  the  Words  Atur  and  Aturia ,  inftead  of  Afur  and  AJiria ,  according  to  the 
Cuftom  of  the  Syrians ,  they  might  do  the  fame  by  the  Hebrew  Word  Parfs  t  al¬ 
tering  it  to  Partefs ,  or  Partefus :  And  that  from  this  Motive  the  Hebrews  fhould 
call  the  Chryfolite ,  Parfs ,  denoting  the  Country  from  whence  they  came  3  for  as 
the  moft  ancient  Bochus,  cited  by  Pliny  (y ) ,  relates,  thefe  Stones  were  found  in  (y)  Lib.  3. 
Spain.  It  may  alfo  be  fufpecied,  as  the  faid  Bochart  adds,  that  the  Bhcenicians  °  P 
did  not  alter  any  thing  in  the  Name  of  Parfs  5  for  Polybius  ( z )  declares  he  has  (%)  Lib.  3. 
read,  in  a  brazen  Plate  written  by  Hanibal ,  that  among  the  People  whom  the 
Carthaginians  tranfplanted  from  Spain  to  Africa ,  were  counted  the  Perftas ,  In¬ 
habitants  of  a  Spanijh  City  called  Parfeya  3  from  whence  follows,  that  thefe  Per- 
Jitas  were  th ePartefos,  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  Name  derived  from  Parfs 
with  a  very  fhort  Bhcenician  Inflexion.  And  from  what  Motive  was  it  that  the 
Phoenicians  gave  the  Name  of  Parfs  to  Spain  ?  This  is  what  we  do  not  know, 
but  rather  confefs  our  Ignorance,  than  to  alledge  arbitrary  Derivations  and  vio¬ 
lent  Etymologies. 

Neither  are  thofe  of  Bochart  to  be  warranted  3  they  being  only  produced  to 
affign  fome  Reafon  for  the  Origin  of  this  Name,  which,  for  other  Caufes, 
we  are  forced  to  attribute  to  Spain.  And  the  aforefaid  Syftem  is  not  founded 
folely  on  the  recited  Etymologies  3  for,  befldes  the  Reafons  offered  by  the  Spanijh 
Journalifts  (a)  againft  the  Derivation  of  Partefus  from  the  Word  Parfs ,  there  (a)  Tom.  5. 
always  remains  a  Diffidence  of  Arguments  drawn  from  Allufions  and  Etymolo-  Amc‘  2‘ 
gies,  as  hath  been  before  infinuated. 

Sect.  VIII.  The  principal  Foundation  for  affirming  Spain  to  be  the  cele¬ 
brated  Country  named  Parfs ,  or  Parjhijh,  is  taken  from  the  Voyages  which  the 
Phoenicians  made,  accompanied  by  the  Hebrews ,  in  the  Time  of  King  Solomon  \ 
of  which  I  fhall  hereafter  treat  more  largely,  and  at  prefent  affert,  that  they 
were  precifely  directed  to  la  Betica ,  for  the  Verification  of  many  Particulars  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  Scriptures.  We  know  that  Solomons  wcAHirani s  Ships  returned 
loaded  with  great  Quantities  of  Gold,  Silver,  Peacocks,  Apes,  Ivory,  and  finally, 
with  Ebony,  and  other  precious  Woods.  In  regard  to  the  firft  Commodities, 
there  was  no  Region  in  Antiquity  fo  celebrated  as  Spain ,  for  the  abundant  Mines 
of  thefe  Metals  3  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  Authors  have  made  very  ample  Rela- 

*  They  fay  this  of  the  Etymology  and  Origin  by  the  Moderns,  and  which  Will  be  explained 
of  the  Name  Tarfis  3  for  that  Tarfis  (where  So-  more  at  large  in  the  Difiertaticn  treating  of  the 
lomon’s  Fleets  failed  to)  is  la  Betica ,  they  af-  faid  Fleet?, 
firm,  without  Scruple,  as  a  Point  demonftrated 
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tions  of  its  Riches  :  There  were  in  other  Countries  Gold  and  Silver  Mines^  but 
none  comparable  to  thofe  of  Spain.  It  is  true  that  there  were  no  Elephants, 
nor  any  of  the  other  Effedts,  witli  which  Solomons  Fleets  were  laden  ;  but  they 
were  in  the  meridional  Coafts  of  Africa ,  where  they  mull  flop  in  their  Way  to 
Spain ,  as  hath  been  obferved  in  another  Place. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been  many  of  thefe  Eftedls  in  India ,  but  there 
was  not  that  Abundance  of  Gold  and  Silver  as  in  Spain  ;  and  this  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Merchandize  they  fought  after.  How  is  it  credible  that  fo  much  Gold  and 
Silver  fhould  be  carried  to  Palejline  from  the  ancient  Indies ,  as  to  render  the  laft 
defpicable  by  its  Abundance,  according  to  Scripture  ?  No  probable  Rcafon  can 
be  alledged  in  Favour  of  the  Afiatic  Countries,  efpecially  if  we  confider  the  little, 
or  no  Trade  that  was  carried  on  in  thofe  Times  with  them.  But  who  can 
difpute  this  with  regard  to  Spain  f  Is  it  not  very  likely  that  fo  much  Plate  might 
be  extracted  from  a  Province,  where  the  Inhabitants  had  their  houfhold  Goods 
and  meaneft  Utenfils  of  this  Metal  ? 

In  Reality,  we  do  not  know  that  the  Phoenicians  frequented  the  Coafts  of  India, 
or  fettled  any  Colonies  in  thofe  Parts  :  For  although  Samuel  Bochart  pretends 
to  find  Phoenician  Derivations  and  Etymologies  in  the  Names  of  thofe  Regions  ; 
thefe  alone  are  but  very  weak  Proofs  for  the  Eftablifhing  of  Towns,  and  for  the 
Navigation  and  Commerce  of  thofe  People,  in  the  Ages  of  which  we  are  fpeak- 
ing.  It  is  furprizing  indeed  that  this  learned  Man,  after  affirming  Spain  to  be 
called  Parfis ,  fhould  find  out  another  Parjit  in  India ,  to  carry  Solomon’s  and  Hi¬ 
ram’s  Fleet  thither ;  becaufe  if  Spain ,  or  la  Betica ,  was  named  Parfis ,  it  was  a 
Country  peopled  by  the  Phoenicians ,  frequented  for  their  Trade,  and  very 
abundant  in  thofe  moft  precious  Metals,  as  he  himfelf  confeffes.  What  Need 
was  there  then  to  feek  another  Parfs,  deftitute  of  all  thefe  Commodities,  to  find 
a  Freight  for  Solomon's  Fleets  ?  Certainly,  though  never  fo  many  Endeavours  are 
exerted  to  find  Allufions,  Etymologies,  and  Derivations  from  the  Phoenician  and 
Syrian  Tongues,  in  the  Names  of  India  and  Paprobana ,  they  can  never  meet 
with  fo  many  congruent  Reafons  from  fuch  a  Search,  as  in  Spain ,  for  this  being 
the  Parfs  of  the  Scriptures  *. 

Perhaps  this  Author  was  daunted  at  the  long  Voyage  from  the  Red-Sea  to 
the  weftern  Coafts  of  Betica.  In  Reality,  to  perform  it,  was  precifely  to  fail 
round  almoft  all  Africa  ;  but  from  thence  the  ftrongeft  Proofs  are  drawn 
in  Support  of  the  aforefaid  Opinion.  For,  in  the  firfi  Place,  the  Fleets  fpent 
three  Years  in  returning  to  the  Ports  of  Eloth  and  Ezion-geber ,  from  whence 
they  fet  out;  a  reafonable  Term  to  be  employed  in  a  Voyage  to  Betica ,  though 
unlikely  to  be  confirmed  in  going  to  Paprobana ,  or  the  Indies :  Becaufe,  fuppo- 
fmg  that  the  Phoenicians  had  then  difeovered  thofe  Countries,  and  maintained 
a  Trade  with  them,  as  was  neceflary  for  Solomon’s  fending  his  Fleets  thither,  a 
Year,  with  little  Difference,  was  a  proportionate  Time  for  going  and  coming, 
confidering  the  Diftance  of  the  Ports  from  whence  they  failed. 

Sect.  IX.  But,  fecondly ,  what  proves  our  Syftem,  and  in  a  manner  de- 
monftrates  it  (as  Abbe  Pluche  obferves)  is  what  Herodotus  relates  (b),  of 
the  Voyages  which  Necus  King  of  Egypt  ordered  the  Phoenicians  to  make. 
This  Prince,  defirous  of  rendering  his  Kingdom  flourifhing  by  means  of  an 
advantageous  Commerce,  commanded  a  Squadron  to  be  fitted  out  under  the 
Direction  of  the  aforefaid  Navigators,  to  fail  round  Africa ,  touch  at  Hercules's 
Pillars,  and  pafs  forward  to  make  Difcoveries  in  the  northern  Sea.  Thefe 
Pilots  executed  the  Egyptian  Monarch’s  Orders  ;  fpent  two  Years  in  reaching 

*  Jonah  would  never  have  gone  to  embark  at  ps,  if  this  Country  had  been  in  the  eaftern  Ocean. 
Joppa  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  fly  wcfterly  to  Tar-  Speflac.  de  la  Natnr.  Tom.  vii. 
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the  aforefaid  Pillars  from  the  Red-Sea ,  and,  after  having  paffed  the  Streights, 
returned  on  the  third  Year  to  Egypt  by  the  Mediterranean  *.  Herodotus  does 
not  tell  us  whether  they  effe&ually  made  any  Difcoveries  on  the  feptentrional 
Coafts  of  Spain  and  France ,  as  feems  to  have  been  the  principal  Defign  of  this 
maritime  Expedition.  But  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  undeniable,  according  to 
Herodotus  s  Relation,  that  they  were  firmly  perfuaded  in  N ecus' s  Time  -f,  of 
being  able  to  reach  Hercules's  Pillars  from  the  Red-Sea  by  failing  round  Africa. 

This  being  related  as  a  Thing  known,  in  the  Inftrudtions  which  that  King  gave 
to  the  Phoenician  Pilots,  no  Mention  is  made  in  it  of  a  Difficulty  concerning 
the  Method  of  performing  the  Voyage  to  the  aforefaid  Pillars,  nor  whether 
fuch  a  Navigation  was  practicable ;  a  mold  clear  Proof  that  this  was  not  the 
firft  Time  it  had  been  executed.  It  is  true,  that  from  Solomon  to  Necus,  about 
four  hundred  Years  had  intervened ;  during  which  Time  it  feems  that  the 
Voyages  made  by  the  Phoenicians  from  Azon-geber  to  Farjis  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted:  For  although  a  Century  after  Solomon,  Jehofhaphat  King  of  Judah ,  in¬ 
tending  to  revive  that  Commerce,  had  built  Ships  in  the  Red-Sea ,  the  holy 
Scripture  acquaints  us  (c),  that  they  were  deftroyed  in  the  fame  Ports  where  (c)  2chronj- 
they  had  been  ccnftructed,  fo  that  their  intended  Voyage  to  Farjis  was  thereby  ver?3>  ’  2°’ 
rendered  abortive. 

We  are  ignorant  whether,  before  or  after  Jehoftoaphat ,  any  of  the  Hebrew  or 
Egyptian  Kings  continued  the  Trade  to  Farfs  from  the  Red-Sea ,  fo  much  prac- 
tifed  in  Solomons  Days  :  Both  facred  and  profane  Hiftory  obferve  a  perfect  Si¬ 
lence  in  this  Point ;  but  in  cafe  this  Commerce  had  been  intirely  loft,  for  the 
Space  of  Time  between  Solomon  and  Necus,  it  is  natural  to  expect,  that  a  con- 
ftant  and  uninterrupted  Tradition  fhould  have  been  preferved  of  thefe  maritime 
Undertakings,  among  the  Phoenicians ,  Hebrews ,  and  Egyptians :  All  the  Parti¬ 
culars  of  thole  glorious  and  beneficial  Enterprizes  would  furely  be  tranfmitted 
from  Father  to  Son  among  thofe  Nations.  The  Voyage  intended  by  Jehojha- 
phat ,  and  fome  Ages  after  executed  by  Necus ,  is  the  cleareft  Proof  poffible, 
that  the  Memory  of  thefe  Expeditions  had  not  been  obliterated  among  thofe 
People. 

One  Particular  which  the  Pilots  declared  to  the  Egyptian  Prince,  confirms 
this  Opinion.  They  related  to  Necus,  that  they  had  arrived  at  a  certain 
Country,  where  the  Shadow  of  their  Bodies  at  Noon  fell  towards  the  North, 
with  their  Faces  turned  to  the  Weft;  at  the  fame  Hour  they  faw  the  Sun 
on  their  left  Hand,  as  always  happens  to  us  :  But  intirely  the  contrary  to  what 
the  Phoenicians  found,  was  experienced  on  the  Confines  of  Lybia ,  where,  at  Mid¬ 
day,  the  Shadows  extended  towards  the  South.  The  faid  Pilots  alfo  added  an¬ 
other  Circumftance,  which  was,  that  travelling  towards  the  Weft,  they  had  the 
Sun  on  their  right  Hand.  Th t  Egyptians,  who  were  not  then  Matters  of  Aftro- 
nomy  in  the  Perfection  commonly  attributed  to  them,  reckoned  this  Cafe  as  a 
great  Miracle ;  and  Herodotus ,  who  learned  this  Science  from  them  an  hundred 
Years  after,  would  not  credit  thefe  Accounts,  which  the  Phoenician  Pilots  or 
Egyptian  Mariners  had  related. 

But  the  very  Thing  which  appeared  fo  diffonant  to  Herodotus,  is  what  juftly 
demonftrates  the  Truth  of  the  Cafe,  and  the  Exadtnefs  of  its  Relaters.  In 


*  Father  Pineda  (de  Rebus  Salomonis)  explain¬ 
ing  this  Place  of  Herodotus ,  fays,  that  thefe  Sailors 
did  not  return  to  Egypt  by  way  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  but  by  the  Red-Sea ,  following  the  fame 
Route  in  their  coming  back,  as  they  obferved  in 
their  going  out;  and  that  they  really  failed  through 
Part  of  the  northern  Sea,  and  touched  at  Hercu¬ 


les's,  Pillars,  which  gave  room  to  think  that  their 
Progrefs  was  by  the  Mediterranean.  In  Truth, 
the  PafTage  of  Herodotus  is  very  obfcure,  and  no 
way  decifive. 

f  Six  hundred  and  ten  Years  before  Jefi^ 
Chrift. 
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tlie  prefen  t  Times,  it  is  certain  and  well  known,  that  the  Sun,  placing  itfelf 
by  its  annual  Motion  in  various  Situations  between  the  Tropics,  following  the 
Ecliptic,  it  is  experienced  by  thofe  on  this  and  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Sun’s 
Courfe,  that  there  are  two  Projections  of  Shadows  intirely  different :  Thofe  who 
are  on  this  Side  the  Tropic  of  Cancer ,  fee  the  Sun  on  their  Left,  if  they  turn  their 
Face  to  the  Weft,  and  the  Shade  extending  towards  the  North  3  and  quite  the 
contrary  fucceeds  on  the  other  Side  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn ,  where  the  Shadow 
falls  towards  the  South,  and  thofe  that  look  towards  the  Weft  have  the  Sun  on 
their  right  Hand.  This  Particular,  fo  oppofite  to  all  the  Prejudices  of  the  An¬ 
cients  on  the  one  Part,  and  the  Return  of  the  Phoenicians  by  the  Mouth  of  the 
Nile,  after  purfuing  their  Voyage  by  the  Mediterranean ,  on  the  other,  (fays 
Abbe  Pluche ,  from  whom  the  aforefaid  Explication  of  the  Paffage  of  Herodotus 
is  taken)  form  a  lufficient  Demonftration  of  the  Knowledge  then  exifting,  of 
the  Circuit  and  Coafts  of  Africa :  And  it  may  consequently  be  added,  that  An- 
dalujid  was  the  Country  of  Parfis >  were  Solomons  and  Hiram's  Fleets  went  to  ; 
becaufe  the  greateft  Difficulty  that  can  be  oppofed  to  this  Opinion,  is,  the  Ig¬ 
norance  of  the  Ancients  in  the  Art  of  Navigation,  and  their  Inability  for  un¬ 
dertaking  it. 

Sect.  X.  But  befides  thefe  Voyages  of  Necus ,  the  fame  Herodotus  informs 
■(d)  in  the  Us  (d),  of  another  made  by  one  Satafpes 5  who,  entering  the  Ocean  by  the 
died6.  bd°ie  Streights  of  Gibraltar ,  coafted  along  the  greateft  Part  of  Africa  to  its  meridio¬ 
nal  Provinces.  He  had  violated  a  noble  Maiden,  and,  in  Puniftiment  of  his 
Crime,  was  condemned  to  Crucifixion  by  King  Xerxes  3  but  his  Mother  (Sifter 
to  Darius)  obtained  from  Xerxes  a  Commutation  of  the  faid  Sentence,  in  fail¬ 
ing  round  Africa.  In  Effect,  he  engaged  fome  Companions,  and,  preparing 
a  Veffel,  they  embarked  in  Egypt ,  failed  down  the  Mediterranean ,  paffed  the 
Streights  3  aild,  purfuing  their  Courfe  round  Africa ,  they  arrived  at  the  Pro¬ 
montory  called  Sy locus,  fleering  towards  the  South  :  Having  run  a  great  Length 
of  Sea  for  many  Days,  they  returned  back  to  Egypt ,  and  acquainted  the  King 
with  thdir  Incapacity  to  finifti  the  intended  Voyage,  as  the  Ship  could  not  pro¬ 
ceed  :  That,  having  landed  in  feveral  Parts  of  that  remote  Region,  they  had 
feen  very  diminutive  Men,  cloathed  like  Phoenicians ,  who,  at  the  Approach 
of  the  Egyptians ,  abandoned  their  Cities,  and  fled  to  the  Mountains  3  and 
the  Relaters  of  this  Expedition  entered  them,  without  committing  any  Hof- 
tilities,  or  doing  other  Damage,  than  the  taking  fome  Cattle  for  their  Pro- 
vifions. 

There  is  no  Difficulty  in  believing,  that  thefe  Travellers  recounted  many 
folemn  Lies  to  King  Xerxes ,  fo  fecurely  that  no  one  then  could  detedt  their 
Cheats.  Perhaps  the  Story  of  the  Semi-Dwarfs,  cloathed  after  the  Phoeni¬ 
cian  Fafhion,  was  of  this  Kind.  But  although  we  regard  thefe  Informations 
as  falfe,  or  at  leaft  greatly  exaggerated,  we  may  with  fome  Verifimilitude  infer, 
that  they  found  in  thofe  remote  Coafts  and  Inhabitants  fome  Things  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  Phoenicians ,  and  Traces  of  their  having  formerly  frequented  thofe 
Parts. 

There  may  alfo  be  inferred  from  this  Event,  that  in  the  Time  of  King' 
Xerxes ,  the  Remembrance  of  the  ancient  Voyages  of  the  Phoenicians  from  the' 
Red-Sea ,  or  Arabian  Gulf,  to  Hercules  s  Pillars,  and  probably  from  thefe  to  the 
Red-Sea ,  was  not  totally  loft.  Certainly  the  Rilk  and  Difficulty  of  fimilar  Na¬ 
vigations  was  then  well  known,  as  that  of  Satafpes  was  in  Puniftiment  for  his 
enormous  Crime  5  but  if  there  had  been  no  Notice  of  fuch  Voyages  having  been 
undertaken  in  other  Times,  it  could  not  have  been  then  ordered,  nor  would  he 
fiave  engaged  therein,  if  he  had  not  had  fome  Knowledge,  though  confufed, 
of  thefe  Voyages,  and  fome  Hopes  of  a  happy  Return. 
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Sect.  XI.  The  Philofopher  Pojidonius ,  as  Strabo  relates  fe),  mentions  two  (e)  Lib. 
of  the  Voyages  which  the  Ancients  made  round  Africa.  The  firfl,  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  Mage  had  gone  to  feek  Gelon,  to  whom  he  boafted  of  having  failed 
round  Africa.  But  this  is  a  Thing  (adds  the  faid  Philofopher)  that  Hands  in 
need  of  Witneffes  to  procure  it  Credit  :  Which  judicious  and  critical  Reflec¬ 
tion  demonftrates  Pofidonius  not  to  have  been  a  credulous  Man,  nor  capable  of 
adopting  the  Tales  of  the  Vulgar.  And  therefore  lie  merits  Belief  in  the  fecond 
Cafe  he  relates,  which  is,  that  one  Eudoxius  of  Critic  had  intended  to  cir¬ 
cumnavigate  Africa ,  by  the  Indies  and  the  Atlantic  Gulf  (f).  It  is  true  that  (f)  Idtm: 
Strabo  ftrongly  oppofes  this  Relation  of  Pofidonius ,  though  he  does  it  only  with 
weak  Conjectures,  fet  again  ft  real  Faffs  which  the  Philofopher  recites,  and  for 
whole  Corroboration  he  refers  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Cadiz ,  who  had  many 
Times  talked  about  the  faid  Voyage. 

Befides,  this  fame  Account  of  Pofidonius  is  found  confirmed  by  Mela  (g)}  and  (s)  Llb- 5- 
Pliny  (h)  ;  both  citing  the  Teftimony  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  fir  ft,  after  hav-  (h)  Lib.  2. 
ing  related  Hamids  Voyage,  in  Conformity  with  the  Periplus  that  we  have  re-  cap'6?’ 
maining,  fays,  “  One  certain  Eudoxius ,  in  our  Father’s  Time,  flying  from  Pto- 
“  lemy  Laturus ,  King  of  Egypt ,  failed  out  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  arrived  at 
“  Cadiz ,  according  to  the  Evidence  of  Cornelius  Nepos.”  Pliny  fjpeaks  in  this 
manner ;  “  Cornelius  Nepos  fays,  that  in  his  Time,  one  Eudoxius ,  flying  from 
“  King  Latlyrus,  failed  out  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  arrived  at  Cadiz.  And 
“  long  before  Nepos ,  Celius  Antipater  (ail  Hiftorian  who  lived  in  the  Time  of 
“  the  Gracchi)  had  feen  a  Man  who  had  failed  from  Spain  for  Ethiopia,  to  trade 
“  with  thofe  People.”  It  is  plain,  fays  Abbe  Paris  (i),  that  Pliny  here  fpeaks  0)  Tom.y.de 
of  the  Ethiopians  on  the  eaftern,  and  not  on  the  weftern  Coaft  of  Africa  ;  be-  ias  infcrip. 
caufe  otherwife,  Pliny's  Reafoning  would  be  moft  improper  to  prove  his  Inten¬ 
sion  or  Purpofe. 

The  fame  Author  alfo  fays,  that  in  the  Time  when  C.  Ccfar ,  Grandfon  to  Au- 
gujlus ,  governed  Idumea ,  and  the  other  Provinces  of  the  Red-Sea ,  or  Arabian 
Gulf,  there  had  been  Veftiges  of  Spanijh  Veffels  fliip wrecked  in  it :  Avery  plain 
Proof,  that  not  only  the  Phoenicians ,  Hebrews ,  and  Egyptians ,  came  to  Cadiz  from 
the  Red-Sea ,  but  that  alfo  Ships  from  Betica  went  to  the  faid  Sea,  in  Company  of 
the  Phoenicians ,  or  perhaps  alone. 

Sect.  XII.  Lajlly ;  The  Correfpondence  of  the  ancient  Names  of  the  Proj 
inontories,  Bays  and  Ifles,  on  all  the  African  Coaft,  with  the  modern  Denomina¬ 
tions,  which  fome  learned  Members  of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles  Let- 
tres  at  Paris ,  and  other  noted  Authors  have  manifefted,  confirm  this  Syftem,  and 
prove  that  the  ancient  Geographers  had  fome  Knowledge  of  the  African  Coafts, 
lying  under  the  torrid  Zone  and  both  Tropics.  In  Truth,  thefe  geographical 
Acquirements  could  not  have  reached  the  Ancients,  but  by  means  of  thofe 
Voyages  which  th t  Phoenicians  and  their  Allies  made  in  thofe  Parts.-  But  the 
Accounts  of  thofe  Voyages  were  fo  far  forgot,  that  the  Portuguefe  *  believed 
themfelves  to  be  the  firft  People  who  had  failed  round  Africa ,  when  they  ob¬ 
tained,  at  the  Expence  of  repeated  maritime  Expeditions  and  innumerable  Fa¬ 
tigues,  the  Difcovery  of  the  Cape  Buena  Efperanza ,  which  is  a  Point  of  Land 
by  which  Africa  is  extended  towards  the  South,  and  runs  out  a  great  Way  into 
the  Sea. 

Thefe  new  Difcoveries  the  Portuguefe  owe  to  the  Ufe  of  the  Compafs,  found 
out  but  a  few  Centuries  before.  And  there  is  no  Room  for  a  Surprize,  that 
the  Ancients  had  made  thefe  Voyages  without  the  Knowledge  of  this  fingu- 

*  They  difcovered  this  Cape  in  the  Year  1487. 
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lar  Inftrument  *,  confidering  the  continued  and  unfpeakable  Application  of 
the  Phoenicians  to  the  marine  for  the  Space  of  almoft  two  thoufand  Years. 
In  Effedt,  at  the  Coll  of  numberlefs  Labours  and  Perils,  they  were  able  to 
make  the  Difcoveries  recorded  in  Hiftory,  and  which  feems  to  us  now  almoft  im- 
poflible.  Neverthelefs,  if  we  refledf  a  little,  the  Belief  of  them  will  not  be  fa 
difficult  as  at  firft  appears ;  for,  primarily,  they  made  thefe  Voyages  along  the 
Coaft,  without  venturing  to  launch  out  into  the  high  Sea  5  and,  fecondly,  thefe 
Difcoveries  were  not  made  at  once,  but  by  little  and  little,  always  gaining 
Ground,  by  making  innumerable  Attempts  and  continual  Experiments. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  Conjectures,  we  believe  that  the  Phoenicians ,  on  fail¬ 
ing  from  the  Red-Sea ,  firft  difcovered  the  Coaft  now  called  Sophara ,  or,  as  the 
Portuguefe  term  it,  Sophala.  This  Country  is  probably  the  Ophir  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  where  the  Fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  went  to  :  The  Septuagint  and  On- 
(k)  Guoguet-  gen  tranflated  for  Ophir ,  Sophir  or  Sophira.  This  T erritory  is  abundant  in  Gold  (k) 
4?fo i?57a.*  by  means  of  the  Sands  of  this  precious  Metal  brought  down  by  the  Rivers,  efpe- 
cially  the  Sophara ,  which  rifes  in  the  Mountains  of  Manica.  The  Portuguefe 
ftill  maintain  a  Commerce  with  thefe  People,  by  bartering  fome  Commodities 
for  this  valuable  Treafure. 

The  Phoenicians ,.  having  then  difcovered  this  Country  of  Sophara ,  or  Sophala , 
and  fettled  a  Trade  there,  would  naturally  go  forward,  keeping  the  Coaft, 
till  they  reached  that  Point  of  Land  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  They 
would  likewife  make  frefli  Attempts  to  double  the  Cape,  and  continue  their 
Navigation  along  Shore ;  fome  Cafualty  might  oblige  them  to  run  further  than 
they  intended ;  or,  finally,  fome  Mariners,  either  bolder  or  more  fortunate,  ad¬ 
vanced  fo  far,  that,  repairing  the  equinoctial  Line  they  reached  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  and  Hercules's  Pillars,  Places  well  known,  and  frequented  by  them, 
through  the  Mediterranean ,  as  hath  already  been  hinted.  It  might  very  well 
happen  that  they  fliould  determine  to  finifh  this  Voyage  round  Africa,  excited  by 
Conjectures  and  geographical  Reafonings  on  the  Poffibility  of  performing  it. 
There  can  be  no  Abfurdity  in  crediting,  that  after  the  Phoenicians  had  doubled 
the  aforementioned  Cape,  and  obferved  that  the  fame  Coaft  run  on  northward, 
they  might  imagine  by  following  it,  they  fliould  arrive  at  the  Ports  of  Spain : 
They  needed  not  the  moft  fublime  Attainments  or  Knowledge  in  Geography 
and  Aftronomy  to  form  thefe  Reafonings ;  fuch  as  the  Phoenicians  had  in  thofe 
Times  might  be  lufficient. 

This  Difcovery  might  likewife  be  owing  to  fome  unforefeen  Accident,  or  to 
their  indefatigably  perfifting  to  proceed.  A  Ship  drove  by  a  Storm,  might  ar¬ 
rive  unintentionally  on  the  Coafts  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  touch  at  the  fortu¬ 
nate  Iflands  ;  then  difcovering,  or  examining  them,  if  they  had  previoufly  been 
found  by  the  Cadiz  Pilots,  or  by  the  Phoenicians  who  traded  to  this  Port  by  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Voyage  or  Courfe  which  this  Phoenician  Ship  followed, 
obliged  perhaps  by  Neceffity,  could  give  Light,  and  ferve  as  a  Rule  to  guide 
others  purpofely  in  the  fame  Route  5  and  in  this  manner  fettle  a  continued  Trade 
between  the  Red-Sea  and  Cadiz. 

Sect.  XIII.  There  are  only  two  principal  Objections  which  can  be  made 
againft  thefe  Voyages  of  the  Phoenicians  round  Africa.  The  firft  j  How  is  it 
likely,  or  even  poffible,  it  may  be  faid,  that  in  Veffels  fo  fmall,  as  we  know 
the  Phoenicians  ufed  in  thofe  Days,  they  could  carry  Water  and  Provifions 

*  The  Compafs  was  invented  in  the  eleventh  f  After  leaving  Babemandel ,  they  palled  the  Line 
or  Beginning  of  the  twelfth  Centuries.  Speti.de  before  they  arrived  at  the  Illand  of  Madagafcar  or 
la  Nat.  Tom.vii.  St.  Laurence ,  which  is,  with  little  Difference,  in 

ten  Degrees  South  Latitude. 
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neceflary  for  fuch  long  Voyages  ?  Though  they  carried  out  a  large  Quantity, 
they  muff  want  them  when  leaffc  thought  of,  and  perifh  with  Hunger  and 
Third:. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  remove  this  Objection,  if  Herodotus  had  not 
furnifhed  us  with  a  Solution,  in  the  Relation  which  he  makes  of  thofe 
Voyages  ordered  by  King  Necus.  Where  this  great  Hiftorian  fays,  that  the 
Ships  which  failed  from  the  Red;  and  entered  the  Aujiral  Sea,  as  foon  as  Au¬ 
tumn  came  in,  the  Sailors  leaped  afhore  on  the  African  Coaft,  fowed  their 
Corn,  and,  waiting  for  its  ripening,  got  their  Harveft  in,  and  re-embarked 
to  purfue  their  Voyage,  employing  two  Years  in  reaching  Hercules  s  Pillars,  or 
the  Gaditanean  Gulf  (l).  It  is  true,  this  was  a  good  Way  of  Navigating,  to 
avoid  overloading  their  Ships  with  Provifions,  or  expofmg  themfelves  to  Want. 
This  Method  of  providing  for  the  Mariners  in  their  Paffage  by  Sea,  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Necus  s  Time,  from  the  Traditions  re¬ 
maining  in  their  Nation  of  fimilar  Expeditions  made  by  their  Anceftors  in  the 
Days  of  Hiram  and  Solomon .  “  It  is  regular  (fays  Abbe  Plucbe)  to  communi- 

tc  cate  from  Father  to  Son,  not  only  the  Hints  of  thefe  long  Voyages,  but  the 
<£  Manner  of  obtaining  Subfiflence  on  the  Coafts,  and  in  the  Ports  they  touched 
“  at.” 

In  regard  to  the  fir  11  Phoenicians  who  engaged  in  them,  it  feems  likewife  very 
natural  that  they  fhould  follow  this  Method.  It  is  certain  that  the  ancient  Na¬ 
vigators  were  accuftomed  to  make  many  more  Stops  than  is  now  praclifed ;  be- 
fides  thofe  occafioned  by  general  Dangers  common  to  all  Times,  that  is,  from 
contrary  Winds  and  Storms,  to  which  all  feafaring  People  are  expofed;  and  had 
moreover  two  particular  Motives  for  frequently  entering  the  Bays  and  Harbours 
which  prefented  themfelves  in  their  W ay. 

The  firft  was  their  being  continually  embayed,  by  the  Neceffity  they  were  un¬ 
der  of  keeping  the  Coaft  clofe  aboard,  fearing  to  launch  out  into  the  high  Sea ; 
And  indeed  they  had  great  Reafon  to  be  thus  timorous ;  for  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  Compafs,  and  had  but  a  fhort  Knowledge  of  fome  northern  Stars  ;  fo  that 
when  once  loft,  it  was  very  difficult  for  them  to  recover  their  Route,  efpecially 
in  cloudy  and  tempeftuous  Seafons.  The  fecond  Motive  they  had  for  entering 
fo  often  into  Harbours,  and  landing  in  other  Places,  was  the  Neceffity  they  la¬ 
boured  under  of  feeking  a  continual  Supply  of  Provifions,  as  but  little  could  be 
flowed  away  in  their  fmall  Veffels.  But  how  could  they  be  furnifhed  with 
Victuals,  when  they  arrived  on  defert  Coafts,  or  inhabited  by  People,  favage, 
fierce,  and  inhuman  ?  But  fuppofing  they  could  prevail  on,  and  foften  them 
by  Prefents,  what  Supplies  could  they  expedt  from  them,  more  than  fome  wild 
Fruits,  Game,  or  Fifh  ?  Thus  we  find  the  Phoenicians  (the  only  Navigators 
in  thofe  early  Ages)  under  an  abfolute  Neceffity  of  having  Recourfe  to  Agricul¬ 
ture,  to  obtain  the  more  folid  Aliment  of  Wheat  for  their  Subfiflence,  and  to 
enable  them  the  better  to  endure  the  Labours  and  Inconveniences  of  fuch  long 
Voyages. 

It  is  probable  for  thefe  Reafons,  that  the  firft  Phoenicians,  failing  from  the 
Red-Sea ,  and  arriving  at  Ophir ,  or  Soph  ala,  landed  and  fowed  their  Seeds,  got 
in  their  Harveft,  and  fupplied  themfelves  with  other  Provifions,  for  their  Sup¬ 
port  on  their  Return  to  the  fame  Ports  they  fet  out  from  ;  afterwards  pro¬ 
ceeding  forwards  in  their  Navigation,  they  would  have  a  repeated  Neceffity  to 
this  Recourfe,  which  they  would  put  in  Pradlice,  with  the  Security  of  reap¬ 
ing  the  fame  fertile  Crops  they  had  gathered  on  the  Coafts  of  Africa.  It  is 
natural,  that  having  eftablifhed  a  conftant  and  lucrative  Trade  for  the  golden 
•Sands  found  at  Soph  ala,  they  would  fettle  fome  Colonies  in  thofe  Countries ; 
moved  thereto  by  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Advantages  they  might  draw 
from  that  Commerce.  Thefe  Colonies  would  apply  themfelves  to  Agricul¬ 
ture, 


(l)  Herodo 
lib.  4. 
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ture,  and  might  abundantly  fupply  the  Phoenicians,  that  fhould  arrive  on  their 
Coaft,  with  the  neceftary  Provifions  for  profecuting  their  Voyage  to  Parjis,  or 

Hercules's  Pillars. 

This  Conjecture  may  lead  us  to  believe,  that  the  Sowings  practifed  by  the 
Phoenicians  in  the  Time  of  Necus ,  and  thofe  which  they  made  in  the  Days  of 
Solomon ,  were  on  the  Coafts  between  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope  and  Cadiz.  It 
might  alfo  be,  that  they  fowed  both  in  the  one  and  the  other  Parts,  fpend- 
ing  two  Years  in  the  Voyage.  But  be  this  laid  Conje£ture  as  it  will,  from 
what  hath  been  offered,  there  appears  a  natural  and  eafy  Method  for  the  Phoe- 
nicians  to  fubfift  in  their  long  Voyages,  without  being  obliged  to  load  their  fmall 
V elfels  with  many  Provifions :  And  what  hath  been  a  principal  Inducement  to 
the  advancing  thele  Conjectures,  is  the  Foundation  laid  by  Herodotus. 

The  fecond  Objedtion  which  may  be  made  againft  thefe  Voyages  from  the 
Red-Sea  to  Betica ,  is  reducible  to  the  Expenfivenefs  and  Dangers  of  them,  ex- 
clufive  of  their  being  unnecelfary  to  the  obtaining  their  propofed  great  Trade. 
Becaufe  if  the  View  of  thefe  Voyages  to  Parfis ,  was  the  Extraction  of  Gold  and 
Silver  from  that  Country,  alias  Betica ,  as  hath  been  proved,  what  Neceffity 
was  there  for  taking  fo  great  a  Turn,  as  all  round  Africa ,  to  come  to  Spain  ? 
Did  they  not  then  know  this  Province  ?  Had  they  not  frequented  its  Coafts, 
and  planted  Colonies  there  ?  Finally,  had  they  not  palfed  the  Streights 
of  Gibraltar ,  erected  the  two  Pillars,  and  peopled  the  famous  Ifle  of  Cadiz  ? 
Without  Doubt,  according  to  the  aforementioned  eftablifhed  Syftem.  Then, 
if  they  had  made  all  thefe  Difcoveries  in  the  Mediterranean ,  and  had  great 
Pradtice  in,  and  Knowledge  of  this  Sea ;  if  by  it  their  Navigation  was  eafier, 
more  commodious,  lefs  dangerous,  and  infinitely  fhorter,  what  Neceffity  had 
they  to  undertake  vaft  long  Voyages  through  the  Ocean,  where  all  thefe  Ad¬ 
vantages  were  wanting  to  their  Trade  with  Cadiz ,  which  we  fuppofe  to  be  Par - 
Jis  ?  Would  not  this  have  been  Madnefs,  and  a  monftrous  Piece  of  Extra¬ 
vagance  ? 

We  cannot  judge  it  fuch,  if  the  Circumftances  are  attended  to.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain,  as  we  believe,  that  previous  to  the  Voyages  from  the  Red-Sea ,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  had  frequented  the  Coafts  of  Spain  by  the  Mediterranean ,  and  brought 
there  fome  Colonies,  and  that  they  fettled  at  Cadiz ;  but  none  of  thefe  Things 
are  to  be  deemed  any  Obftacles  againft  the  failing  from  the  Red-Sea  to  Be¬ 
tica. 

In  the  firft  Place,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  in  the  Beginning  thefe  Voyages 
were  made  accidentally;  and  therefore  it  is  not  furprizing  that  they  were  longer, 
more  hazardous,  and  incommodious. 

In  the  fecond  Place,  we  may  add,  that  this  Route  being  once  difeovered,  they 
might  draw  great  Gains  in  thefe  Voyages  from  the  Red-Sea ,  which  might  abun¬ 
dantly  recompenfe  the  Inconveniencies  and  Dangers.  In  Eftedt,  they  did  not 
only  carry  their  Ships  laden  with  Gold  and  Silver  from  Parjis ,  but  with  other 
rare  and  precious  Effedls.  Firf ,  We  know  that  they  colledled  a  great  deal  of 
thefe  valuable  Metals  on  the  Coafts  of  Ophir ,  or  Sophala.  Secondly ,  That  they 
carried  Ivory,  which  they  might  extradf  from  the  Coaft,  the  Teeth-coaft,  where 
the  Elephants  which  produce  this  Merchandize,  are  more  common  than  in  any 
other  Parts  of  the  World.  They  alfo  carried  Apes  and  Peacocks  ;  very  much 
efteemed  in  thofe  Times,  and  which  are  frequently  found  on  all  the  Coaft  of 
Africa. 

Finally,  they  loaded  exquifitely  fine  Woods  and  precious  Stones.  On  the 
fame  African  Coafts  by  which  they  palled,  they  might  find  a  great  Quantity  of 
yellow  Amber  ;  red,  and  other  coloured  Coral ;  beautiful  Jafpers,  in  which  a 
Traffic  is  continued  in  Benin  to  this  Day;  together  with  many  other  rare  and 
precious  Stones,  found  in  the  interior  Parts  of  the  Country.  They  might  alfo 
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in  returning,  hew  the  beft  of  Ebony,  and  feveral  other  Woods  for  inlaying  and 
different  Ufes,  in  Madagafcar  and  Mozambique ,  whole  Forefts  on  the  eaflern 
Coalfs  are  full  of  fuch  Trees.  They  might  alfo  find  very  valuable  Timber  on 
the  Coafts  of  Arabia  Felix ,  by  touching  there  after  pafTing  the  Streights  of  Ba- 
bel-Mandel.  All  thefe  rare  and  precious  Effects  the  Phae?iicians  met  with  in  their 
Route  from  the  Red-Sea  to  Cadiz ,  and  loaded  their  Fleets  therewith ;  though 
they  could  not  obtain  thefe  Merchandizes,  fo  much  effeemed  in  thofe  Times,  in 
their  Mediterranean  Voyages. 

For  which  Reafon  it  is  not  unlikely,  that  when  once  this  Route  was  ca- 
fually  difcovered,  they  fhould  afterwards  purfue  it  at  the  Inftance  of  the  He¬ 
brews,  for  the  Tranfportation  of  fuch  Woods  and  other  rare  Produdbs,  as  So¬ 
lomon  wanted  for  the  building  and  adorning  his  Temple.  And  it  is  fo  much 
the  more  probable,  that  the  Jews  fhould  be  urgent  to  undertake  or  engage  in 
this  Commerce,  as  we  know  that  they  had  no  commodious  Ports  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  ;  and  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe  them  defirous  of  fharing  the  Trade, 
with  the  Syrians,  by  Solomon’s  valuing  himfelf  on  the  Friendfhip  he  had  with 
Hiram  their  King.  The  Phoenicians  would  alfo  reap  the  Fruit  of  thefe  mari¬ 
time  Expeditions,  undertaken  jointly  with  the  Hebrews :  And  not  being  at  any 
great  Expence,  by  the  Method  which  hath  been  infmuated,  either  for  their 
Subfiftence  in  the  Paffage,  or  obtaining  their  Cargoes,  there  remains  no  Diffi¬ 
culty  or  Reafon  of  Incongruity  againft  thefe  Voyages  j  and  on  the  other  Side,  it 
fhews,  that  they  terminated  in  Spain ,  or  one  of  its  Provinces,  then  known  by 
the  Name  of  Farfis.  But  this  Point  will  be  retouched,  and  new  Lights  reflected 
on  it,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  Fleets  of  Solomon, 
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CHAP.  III. 

Of  the  fabulous  Kings  of  Spain. 


j  F  the  Authorities,  which  feveral  Spanijh  Hiftorians  quote  of  the  various 
A  Kings  that  reigned  there  in  ancient  Times,  were  certain,  from  the  .firft 
Peopling  a  monarchical  Government  would  have  been  eftablifhed  over  the 
whole  Peninfula ;  and  we  fhould  find  ‘Tubal ,  Tbarfis ,  and  their  Succeffors, 
inverted  with  the  Charadters  of  Founders,  Legifiators,  and  Sovereigns  of  all 
Spain.  But  fuch  Intelligence  being  falfe  and  improbable,  renders  the  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  fo  vaft  a  Monarchy,  ab  Origine ,  equally  fo :  And  no  lefs  the  fictitious 
Dominion  of  Ofiris ,  the  Egyptian  Hercules ;  the  Titanian  Princes,  Sefofns,  Chry- 
faurus ,  or  Chrifaor ,  and  his  Sons  the  Gerioncs ;  with  other  Kings,  whom  many 
Authors  introduce  into  the  Hiftory  of  Spain ,  without  a  fufficient  Founda¬ 
tion  in  Antiquity,  and  confequently  without  a  legitimate  Right.  But  thefe 
Reigns  are  intirely  fabulous,  for  fome  of  the  aforefaid  Kings  never  exifted, 
whilft  others  reigned  in  Countries  diftindt  from  that  Kingdom ;  fo  that  it  was 
not  governed  by  any  fuch  Princes  (whofe  Rule  extended  over  the  whole  Penin¬ 
fula)  not  only  from  its  original  Inftitution  to  the  Coming  of  the  Phoenicians , 
but  from  that  Era  to  the  Arrival  of  the  firft  Greeks ,  that  is,  for  the  Space  of 
more  than  fifteen  hundred  Years. 

But  although  thefe  Kings,  and  their  Dominion  in  Spain ,  are  now  deemed 
Fables  unworthy  of  Belief  by  moft  of  the  bert  Writers  ;  yet  as  their  Names  and 
Reigns  are  not  only  feen  in  feveral  modern,  but  alfo  in  fome  ancient  Authors, 
who  in  other  Refpedts  are  to  be  credited,  the  Intention  of  this  Differtation  is 
to  endeavour  to  difabufe  and  undeceive  the  Credulous,  who,  for  W ant  of  better 
Lights,  may  have  had  their  Judgments  led  aftray,  and  imbibed  the  Opinion 
of  thefe  fantaftic  Kings  Exiftence,  which  only  ferves  to  obfcure  and  confound  the 
bert  Accounts  of  Antiquity. 

In  the  preceding  Chapter, .  I  have  fhewn  the  Improbability  of  Tubal' s  or 
Tbarfis’ s  Coming  to  Spain ,  and  demonftrated  the  weak  and  ruinous  Grounds 
on  which  the  Moderns  have  endeavoured  to  fupport  this  Opinion,  unknown 
to  the  moft  ancient  Authors  ;  and  I  think  I  have  proved,  that  it  is  not  only  def- 
titute  of  a  Foundation,  but  quite  contrary  to  the  Accounts  which  have  re¬ 
mained  of  the  firft  Settlements  in  Europe. 

But  as  unlikely  as  the  Foundation  of  Spain  by  Tubal  may  in  this  Light  ap¬ 
pear,  the  Aflertion  of  twenty  four  or  more  Kings,  which  fome  Hiftorians  have 
placed  in  that  Kingdom,  reckoning  them  from  him  to  Gargoris ,  and  his  Grand- 
fon  Abidis ,  is  more  fo ;  it  being  a  Thing  known  and  demonftrated,  that  the  , 
greateft  Part  of  thefe  Kings  had  never  any  other  Exiftence  than  that  given  them 
by  Johannes  Annius  de  Viterbo ,  Commentator  on  Berofus,  a  Chaldean  Prieft.  This 
Berofus  is  cited  by  Jofephus  ;  but  his  Writings  being  loft,  the  laid  Johannes  An¬ 
nius ,  to  fupply  this  Deficiency,  had  the  Afturance  to  forge  them,  commenting 
on,  and  dedicating  them  to  their  Catholic  Majefties,  Ferdinand  V.  and  Ifabella. 
There  are  in  Diodorus ,  JuJlin ,  Strabo ,  and  other  Greek  and  Latin  Authors,  ob¬ 
fcure  Hints  concerning  fome  of  thefe  Perfonages  ;  which  induced  Annius  in  his 
Berofus  to  accommodate  them  to  Spain,  adding  many  others  of  his  own  Head, 
and  adjufting  an  arbitrary  Chronology  of  the  Times  in  which  they  lived,  and 
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the  Years  they  reigned.  Some  Spanifo  Authors  were  To  fimple  as  to  adopt  thefe 
Hints,  and  place  them  in  their  Hiffories,  as  Garibay ,  farafa ,  Gil  Gonzalez  de 
Avila,  and  many  others  :  Elorian  was  more  cautious  ;  for  although  he  filled  a 
great  Part  of  his  five  Books  of  Chronicles  with  thefe  Fables,  he  always  did  it 
with  a  Diftruft,  frequently  affirming,  that  he  would  not  be  Security  for  the 
Truth  of  them.  Father  Mariana  conducted  himfelf  with  more  Liberty  and 
Criticifm  in  this  Affair,  regarding  the  Intelligence  of  this  PJ'cudo-Berofus  as  a  de- 
fpicable  Fable,  fpeaking  of  him  in  the  following  manner  (a)  :  “  Much  lefs  do  (a)  Ub.t. 
“  we  intend  to  propagate  the  Opinions  and  Dreams  of  a  Book,  lately  publifhed  cap" 7‘ 

<c  under  Berofus  s  Name,  which  occafioned  many  to  ftumble  and  err ;  a  Book,  I 
£C  fay,  compofed  of  Fables  and  Lies  by  him,  who,  diftrufting  his  own  Genius, 

“  endeavours",  under  another’s  Device  and  Marks,  to  give  Authority  to  his  own 
“  Thoughts  5  like  fome  feigned  Merchants,  who,  to  give  Credit  to  their  Goods, 
tc  make  ufe  of  another’s  Marks  and  Stamps,  without  fufficiently  difguifing 
“  the  Cheat,”  &c.  Thefe  Accounts  then  of  Berofus ,  being  fuch  apparent  Fal- 
fities,  will  be  no  more  attended  to  in  this  Work. 

However,  other  Relations  of  fome  Kings,  whom  the  Generality  of  Spanifo  Au¬ 
thors  (writing  of  thofe  Times)  place  in  that  Kingdom,  are  not  to  be  treated  in 
the  fame  manner  :  For  although  we  efteem  fuch  Relations  as  moftiy  fabulous,  yet 
we  fee  them  authorized,  not  only  by  the  Spanifo  Chronologifts,  but  alfo  by  many 
ancient  Hifforians,  as  well  Greek  as  Latin.  For  which  Reafon  we  (hall  critically 
fcrutinize  the  Affair,  and  endeavour  to  dilcover  what  is  moft  probable  among  the 
innumerable  Fables  mixed  by  the  Greek  Authors  in  their  Hiftories  ;  in  Ages  fo 
remote,  but  little  Light  is  found  in  their  hiftorical  Narrations,  and  only  to  be 
difcovered  by  Strength  of  Combinations  and  Conjectures. 

The  Geriones ,  Father,  and  three  Sons,  are  the  firft  Kings  fuppofed  to  have 
reigned  in  Spain  ;  of  which  the  Father  came  from  a  foreign  Country,  and  pof- 
feffed  himfelf  of  a  great  Part  of  that  Kingdom,  imagined  to  have  been  the  me¬ 
ridional  Coafts,  that  is,  from  Gironne  (affirmed  to  have  been  called  fo  from 
him)  to  Cadiz.  He  was  ftiled  by  fome  Chrifaor ,  or  Crifaurus  :  Diodorus  (b)  (G  Lib.  5. 
fays,  that  he  governed  all  Iberia  *  fome  add,  cruelly  and  tyrannically ;  which 
having  reached  the  Ears  of  one  Ofiris ,  Dionyfius ,  or  Bacchus ,  King  of  Egypt ,  who 
went  roving  about  the  World  to  revenge  Injuries,  and  right  the  Aggrieved,  he 
determined  to  free  Spain  from  the  Slavery  with  which  this  Tyrant  oppreffed 


*  Iujlin  (Lib.  xliv.)  gives  a  Ihort  Relation  of 
Hercules ,  and  the  Geriones ,  whofe  Dominion  he 
places  in  a  Part  of  Spain ,  confiding  of  Idands  ;  a 
Country  didinCt  from  Tartefus ,  where  they  had 
fettled  Gargoris .  It  is  noted  that  Gerion  was  not 
a  fingle  Man  with  three  Natures,  as  the  Fables 
fay  ;  but  three  Brothers,  with  fuch  an  Union  and 
Concord,  that  they  feemed  to  be  governed  by  one 
Soul  and  Will.  They  were  very  rich  in  Flocks, 
which  the  Fertility  of  the  Clime  made  abundant, 
infomuch  that  fome  Precautions  were  found  ne- 
ceflary  to  prevent  the  Cattle  From  burding  by  the 
Luxuriancy  of  the  Padure.  Hercules  having  been 
advifed  of  fo  much  Riches,  which  in  thofe  early 
Days  confided  folely  in  Herds,  undertook  a 
V  oyage  from  Afia ,  attracted  by  the  greedy  Hopes 
df  obtaining  fuch  a  Prize  ;  and  the  Geriones,  being 
provoked,  fupported  the  War,  in  order  to  recover 
their  Spoils.  This  is  the  Account  which  Juflin 
gives  of  the  War  between  Hercules  and  the  Gerio¬ 
nes-,  by  which  is  feen  how  much  he  differs  from 


other  ancient  Writers,  in  the  Motives  and  Suc- 
cefs  of  this  Expedition.  If  we  do  not  abfolutely 
contemn  this  Fable,  it  is  very  likely  that  the  Per- 
fon  here  called  Hercules  was  a  Phoenician ,  probably 
one  of  the  fird  of  thofe  who  came  to  fettle  in  Be- 
tica,  a  Land  in  Truth  abounding  in  rich  Padures, 
and  fertile  in  Flocks  ;  and  three  Men  belonging 
to  the  Ides  o t  Cadiz,  and  the  neighbouring  Places, 
making  an  Alliance  between  themfelves,  would 
naturally  endeavour  to  oppofe  the  Ufurpation 
and  Robbery  of  their  new  Gueds.  This  is  the 
only  true  Senfe  that  can  be  given  to  the  Fable  of 
Gerion.  If  thefe  Conjectures  do  not  appear  def- 
picable,  and  that  the  Greeks  have  applied  this 
Event  of  the  Phoenicians  to  their  own  Heroes, 
they  may  alfo  have  feigned  it  intirely,  and  raifed 
it  out  of  their  own  Heads,  as  they  had  Ability 
both  for  the  one  and  the  other  :  And  we  leave  it 
to  the  Option  of  the  Readers,  to  chufc,  in  the 
Alternative  of  FiCtions,  that  which  pleafes  them 
bed. 
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it.  Accordingly  he  gave  him  Battle  in  the  Fields  of  Parifa,  and  gained  a 
complete  Victory,  by  the  Death  of  Gerion  ;  but  as  Ofiris  was  a  merciful  and 
companionate  Man,  he  gave  him  an  honourable  Interment  at  the  farthelt  Part 
of  the  Streights,  in  a  Place  where  the  Town  of  Barbate  was  afterwards  built. 
We  are  ignorant  whether  it  was  for  the  Exploits  of  his  Life,  or  the  Valour 
fhewn  in  this  Battle,  that  Gerion  merited  his  Apotheofis  from  the  Ancients ; 
no  Doubt  they  had  then  their  Motives  for  his  Deification  :  Father  Mariana 
fays,  he  was  reckoned  a  God,  as  appears  from  the  Temple  that  Hercules  built 
him  on  the  Sicilian  Shore ;  and  is  farther  confirmed  by  his  famous  Oracle  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Padua ,  which  Princes  frequently  vifited  for  Devotion,  as  Sue¬ 
tonius  teftifies. 

After  Ofiris  had  reftored  Liberty  to  Spain ,  he  commiferated  Gerion  s  three 
little  Sons,  and  fpared  their  Lives  on  account  to  their  Innocence  ;  but  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  treading  in  the  bad  Steps  of  their  Father ;  he  charged  the  Care  of 
their  Education  to  prudent  and  wife  Perfons,  retiring  himfelf  to  his  Kingdom 

of  Egypt. 

The  three  Brothers  reached  the  State  of  Manhood;  but,  forgetful  of  the  Kind- 
nefs  conferred  by  Ofiris ,  they  determined  to  repay  it,  by  feeking  the  Death  of 
their  Benefaftor,  either  to  revenge  their  Father’s  Fate,  or  to  enjoy  the  Kingdom 
in  the  fame  defpotic  Manner  as  he  had  done  :  And,  to  obtain  their  wicked  Ends, 
they  projedled  to  gain  the  Friendfhip  of  Pyphon ,  Ofiris  s  Brother;  having  fucceeded 
in  their  Attempt,  the  Death  of  this  latter  was  mutually  agreed  on  and  perpe¬ 
trated  by  this  Fratricide,  who  by  this  means  took  Poffeflion  of  the  Egyptian 
Crown,  and  left  the  Geriones  at  Liberty  to  reign  as  they  pleafed. 

But  fuch  an  enormous  Piece  of  Treachery  did  not  remain  long  unchaftifed  ; 
for  Oro ,  Son  to  Ofiris ,  who  then  reigned  in  Scythia ,  having  heard  of  his  Fa¬ 
ther’s  Death*  went  to  Egypt ,  and  revenged  it,  by  taking  away  the  Life  of  his 
Uncle  Pyphon ,  the  Author  of  fo  execrable  a  Villany :  And  as  he  learned  that  the 
three  Geriones  were  Infligators,  Accomplices,  or  principal  Authois  of  that  Mur¬ 
der,  he  determined,  on  coming  to  Spain ,  to  give  them  their  merited  Chaftife- 
ment,  For  this  Purpofe  he  drew  together  a  numerous  Army,  with  which  in  his 
Progrefs  he  fettled  feveral  Nations  in  their  Obedience,  and  gained  the  Amity  of 
others.  He  learned  from  his  Mother  Ifis  the  Virtues  of  Medicine,  and  pradlifed 
it  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind ;  for  this  Ability,  fome  called  him  Apollo ;  others, 
for  his  Valour,  Mars ;  and  all  named  him  Hercules  :  Though  this  is  not  Am- 
phytrions  Son,  but  the  Eybian  Hercules ;  of  whom  it  is  related,  that  he  tamed 
Monfters,  went  armed  with  a  Club,  and  cloathed  with  a  Lion’s  Skin,  as  in  thofe 
remote  Times  the  deftrudtive  Steel  Arms  had  not  been  invented.  In  fine,  the 
valiant  Oro,  or  Hercules,  arrived  in  Spain  with  a  Number  of  fine  Troops,  to  attack 
the  Geriones ;  who,  to  avoid  the  Blow,  had  retired  to  and  fortified  Cadiz ,  where 
they  thought  themfelves  fecure.  Hercules ,  without  Fear  from  the  Enemy’s  Pre¬ 
cautions,  drew  out  his  Squadrons,  and  prefented  them  for  Battle  ;  but  confider- 
ing  that  the  Adfion  muft  be  bloody,  and  that  many  valiant  Combatants  would 
on  both  Sides  be  defiroyed,  he,  out  of  pure  Love  to  Mankind,  and  to  avoid 
fuch  Misfortunes,  determined  to  challenge  them,  one  after  another,  to  a  fingle 
Combat,  which  fhould  decide  the  Lot,  and  finifh  the  Conteft  between  them ; 
they  accepted  the  Propofition,  as  feeming  to  them  a  very  advantageous  one. 
Hercules ,  who  was  as  religious  as  valiant,  faid  (according  to  Father  Ma¬ 
riana)  “  That  he  undertook  this  in  Confidence  of  the  Juftice  of  his  Quarrel ; 

“  and  therefore  doubted  not  of  God’s  Help,  by  whom  all  human  Affairs  are  go- 
“  verned,  and  principally  the  Events  of  War.”  The  courageous  Champions 
took  the  Field,  and  Hercules  flew  the  three  Opponents  ;  giving  them  Burial  in 
the  Ifle  of  Cadiz  (where  the  Combat  had  been  fought)  which  from  that  Time 
was  nominated  Erithrea ,  as  was  alfo  another  adjacent  Ifland  on  the  Land 
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Side ;  the  Caufe  of  which  was,  the  remaining  of  fome  of  Hercules's  Followers* 
who  accompanied  him  from  the  Red-Sea  in  this  Expedition,  to  people  this 
Country. 

“  In  Conclufion,  Hercules  (fays  Father  Mariana)  after  this  Victory,  had  large 
“  Stones  thrown  into  the  Sea,  by  which  was  raifed  a  Pile  on  each  Side  the 
“  Streights,  like  Mountains,  and  denominated  Hercules  s  Pillars  *  that  on  the 
“  Spa?iijh  Coait  called  Calpe ,  and  its  Oppofite  on  the  African  Shore,  Abila. 

“  Thefe  famous  Monuments  being  finifhed,  and  all  the  Affairs  of  Spain  fet- 
“  tied,  Hercules  appointed  one  of  his  Companions  for  Governor,  and  he  went 
“  by  Sea  for  Italy." 

This  is  the  Hiftory  of  the  Egyptian  Hercules  and  Geriones ;  which  is  related 
by  almoft  all  the  Authors  who  treat  of  the  Spanijh  Antiquities.  The  ancient 
Greek  and  Latin  Hiftorians  made  fome  Mention  of  them  both,  but  in  a  Man¬ 
ner  very  obfcure  and  various.  Herodotus  ( c )  was  the  firft  who  fpoke  of  the  (O  Lib.  4. 
aforementioned  Battle  :  Pomponius  Mela  ( d)  places  Gerioris  Sepulchre  near  (d)  Lib. 
Cadiz  j  and  though  they  all  agree  in  the  Name,  yet  mod:  of  them  differ  about 
the  Perfon,  whether  this  was  the  Egyptian  or  Tyrian  Hercules.  A  modern  Au¬ 
thor  afferts,  that  there  were  formerly  three  with  this  Name,  viz.  the  Egyptian , 
Phoenician  or  Tyrian,  and  the  Grecian  or  Argonautic  j  and  that  all  three  came  to 
Spain  :  That  the  Tyrian ,  according  to  Mela ,  Appianus ,  Arrianus,  and  Salujl , 
died  in  that  Country,  and  was  buried  in  the  Temple  at  Cadiz  :  That  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  raifed  the  Pillar  on  the  Continent  of  Africa ,  and  the  Tyrian  on  the  Spanijh 
Shore  :  That  this  latter  was  he  who  came  to  Spain  with  his  Navy  againft  the  Ge¬ 
riones.  But  the  Coming  of  either  to  that  Kingdom  is  greatly  doubted,  or  rather 
put  beyond  Doubt,  by  a  feeming  Conclufion  of  feveral  Writers,  that  the  Battle 
related  was  never  fought  in  Spain ,  and  confequently  that  the  whole  is  a  mere 
Fiction  j  this  is  the  Opinion  of  Pliny ,  who  regards  the  whole  Hiftory  of  the  Ge¬ 
riones,  and  their  declared  Enemy  Hercules ,  as  a  Fable.  Hecateus ,  a  moft  an¬ 
cient  Author,  cited  by  Arrian  (e),  fays,  that  the  Geriones  never  reigned  in 
Spain ,  but  in  the  Province  of  Ambrafia ,  or  in  Epirus.  Thefe  are  alfo  the  Sen¬ 
timents  of  Monf.  Bochart ,  which  he  enforces  with  various  Conjectures  and 
etymological  Allufions  ;  and  Abbe  Banier  is  of  the  fame  Way  of  Think¬ 
ing  0-  . 

In  the  midft  of  fo  many  Confufions  and  oppofite  Opinions,  fome  might  find 
a  Difficulty  on  which  Side  to  place  themfelves  *  but  I  think  the  Sentiment  of 
Pliny  greatly  preponderates,  as  the  fubfequent  Reflections  will  probably  prove, 
to  the  Satisfaction  of  moft  of  my  Readers.  Let  us  then  conclude,  that  the  Hit- 
toiy  of  the  Geriones ,  Of  iris,  and  Hercules ,  is  nothing  but  a  Web  of  Fables,  which 
requires  no  profound  Judgment  to  unravel. 

Can  there  be  any  thing  more  unlikely  or  ridiculous  than  the  fuppofed  Pere¬ 
grination  of  Ofris  about  the  World,  to  adjuft  the  Differences  and  Chimeras  of 
Kings,  removing  Tyrants,  and  protecting  the  Diftreffed,  in  the  firft  Ages  after 
the  Deluge  ?  In  what  Ships  could  he  and  his  Troops  traverfe  the  watery  Element, 
if  they  went  by  Sea ;  or  if  by  Land,  what  Carriages  could  be  found  to  convey 
them  in  fo  long  a  Journey  ?  One  need  only  refleCt  a  little  on  the  Manner  People 
lived  in  thofe  early  Times  *  on  the  few  Difcoveries  made  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences  5 
and  confequently  on  the  Want  they  had,  not  only  of  Things  contributing  to  the 
Conveniency,  State,  and  Magnificence,  but  even  the  common  Neceffaries  of  Life: 

One  need,  I  fay,  only  attend  a  little  to  the  Conflderation  of  thefe  Narrations, 
and  the  Falfity  and  Difagreement  of  them  will  clearly  be  feen. 

Thefe  Abfurdities  will  yet  be  more  vifible,  if  we  refleCt  on  the  Government 
and  Laws  of  Egypt.  The  Sovereigns  of  that  Kingdom  were  for  many  Cen¬ 
turies  conftant  Refldents  in  it,  without  making  any  Excurflons  from  their 
Dominions,  according  to  the  belt  Accounts  we  have  of  them.  There  remains 
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no  Memorial  of  any  Egyptian  King’s  meditating  Conquefts,  till  Sefofiris ,  one 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  fifty  nine  Years  before  Chrifi: :  They  had  not  in  thofe 
Times  any  great  Commerce  with  Strangers,  whom  they  rather  efteemed  as  Bar¬ 
barians  ;  and  they  were  fo  far  from  engaging  in  Voyages  or  maritime  Affairs, 
that  they  regarded  thefe  as  a  facrilegious  Attempt :  They  deemed  thofe  impious, 

(S)  Gouguet-  who  dared  to  plow  the  Seas;  and  Superftition  fuggefted  fuch  Ideas  (g).  Ac- 

^;:llb-  cording  to  their  Theology,  the  Sea  was  a  Symbol  of  Eyphon ,  Ofiris  s  great 

Enemy ;  for  which  Caufe  they  conceived  fo  great  an  Averfion  to  this  Ele- 

(h)  Herodot.  ment,  that  they  would  neither  ufe  Salt,  nor  eat  Fifh  (h)  :  Guided  by  the 

fame  Principles,  they  avoided  all  Alliances  with  Sailors  ;  a  Maxim  which  they 
followed,  even  after  pofieffing  a  Fleet,  and  fhaking  off  their  Prejudices  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Navigation.  From  thefe  Premifes  may  be  inferred,  what  Propor¬ 
tion  the  firft  Egyptian  Monarchs  could  have  for  fuch  long  Voyages,  either  by 

(i)  Lib.  i.  Sea  or  Land;  both  which  Methods  of  Travelling,  Father  Mariana  (i)  infi- 

cap'7'  nuates  this  famous  Voyager  included.  We  admire  that  fo  celebrated  an  Hif- 

torian,  whofe  Eloquence,  Judgment  and  Criticifm,  are  fo  juftly  applauded,  not 
only  by  his  own  Countrymen  but  by  Strangers,  could  fo  eafily  adopt  both  thefe 
and  many  other  Fables,  which  he  copied  from  Florian ,  to  fill  the  firfl:  Chapters 
of  his  Hiflory ;  and  what  augments  our  Admiration,  is,  to  fee  him  contemn, 
as  ridiculous  and  defpicable,  the  other  fabulous  Accounts  that  Florian  took 
from  Berofus :  Though  there  is  certainly  a  Difference  between  the  fictitious  Ac¬ 
counts  of  a  modern  Impoftor,  and  thofe  which  are  authorized  by  theTeffimony 
of  the  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Writers,  fuch  as  thofe  now  oppofed ;  a  Regard  to 
whofe  Merit  and  Antiquity,  mult  have  been  the  only  Confideration  with  Fa¬ 
ther  Mariana  to  prevent  his  exercifing  his  Criticifm  on  them:  And  thefe  Fa¬ 
bles,  as  recounted  by  Ocampo  and  Mariana ,  are  fo  diffonant  and  abfurd,  that  a 
Perfon  muff  have  a  great  Share  of  Credulity  to  admit  them  *.  What  more 
ftrange  than  the  Circumftances  which  thefe  Authors  relate  of  Oroy  or  Hercules , 
Son  to  Ofiris  ?  They  make  him  King  of  Scythia ;  and  fuppofe  him  to  have  tra¬ 
velled  from  that  Kingdom  to  Egypt ,  to  revenge  the  Death  of  his  Father,  with 
that  of  1‘yphon ,  and  then  to  have  taken  a  Trip  to  Spain.  They  likewife  fuppofe  a 
fettled  Commerce  between  Egypt  and  the  faid  Peninfula ;  fo  that  the  three  Ge- 
riones  could  fend  feveral  Embaffies  to  F’yphon ,  to  gain  his  Friendfhip,  and  concert 
the  Murder  of  Ofiris.  Who  is  it  that  does  not  perceive  the  Abfurdity  of  thefe 
Accounts  ?  There  is  no  Need  of  any  great  Criticifm  to  difeern  their  Incoherency 
with  the  Hiftories  which  have  remained  of  the  Cuffoms  of  the  Settlements  in 
thofe  Ages. 

The  Egyptians  not  only  had  no  Intercourfe  with  Spain  in  the  aforefaid  Times, 
but  even  did  not  communicate  with  the  Places  in  their  own  Continent  of  Africa , 
which  was  the  Reafon  they  were  ignorant  for  a  long  Time  where  the  River  Nile 
had  its  Source.  Neither  did  they  correfpond  (at  leaft  not  frequently)  with  the 
Affyrian  and  Babylonian  Kingdoms,  not  very  diftant  from  them.  Neither  was 
the  Migration  of  an  Egyptian  Colony,  under  the  Condudl  of  Cecrops,  to  fettle 
in  European  Greece ,  and  to  found  the  Kingdom  of  Athens ,  a  fufficient  Caufe 
for  forming  a  fettled  Communication  between  the  Greeks  and  Egyptians  :  Men 
in ,  thofe  Days  lived  fo  reclufe  and  feparated  from  a  reciprocal  Traffic,  that 


*  The  Abbe  Banter  (Tom.v.  Lib.  6.  Cap.  14.) 
forms  the  fame  Judgment  as  the  preceding  about 
thefe  fabulous  Stories  :  Thefe  Hiftorians,  fays 
he  (fpeaking  of  the  Spaniards ,  principally  Ma¬ 
riana)  publifh  nothing  in  their  Antiquities  but  Fa¬ 
bles,  as  grofs,  as  ill  put  together ;  fuch  are  the 
Eulogies  that  Spanifl)  Credulity  obtains  from  fo¬ 
reign  Critics.  But  we  do  not  fee  what  Caufe 


Monf.  Bonier  had  particularly  to  blame  Father 
Mariana ,  who  is  regarded  by  his  Countrymen  a* 
one  of  the  molt  cautious- and  referved  Authors. 
The  Abbe  Verlot ,  in  a  Diflertation  (Tom.  ii, 
Academ.  de  Infcrtp.)  equally  complains  of  many 
French  Hiftorians,  ancient  and  modern,  who,  he 
fays,  have  fupplied  Proofs  to  the  fame  Fable. 


hardly 
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hardly  any  thing  palling  in  one  Place  was  known  in  another,  although  very 
near;  a  decifive  Proof  of  which  the  Greeks  have  furnifhed  us  with.  Greece  in 
Europe ,  as  the  Learned  know,  was  compofed  of  many  Towns,  which  occupied 
a  Country  as  extenfive  as  any  Province  in  Spain  ;  and,  notwithftanding  the 
Cities  were  fo  nigh  to  one  another,  many  Ages  palled  without  a  mutual 
Correfpondence  between  them  ;  infomuch,  that  if  one  People  determined 
on  making  War  with  another,  the  Attacked  knew  nothing  of  the  hoftile  In¬ 
tention,  until  they  faw  their  Country  ravaged  by  the  Enemy  :  And  what  in- 
creafes  our  Admiration  in  the  Affair,  is,  that  thefe  ftrange  Politics  remained 
in  Greece ,  even  after  the  Eredlion  of  their  celebrated  Republics  ;  the  Times  in 
which  it  arrived  to  great  Politenefs  and  Culture.  With  the  Light  of  this 
Intelligence,  may  clearly  be  feen  the  Inconfiftency  that  the  Fable  of  Ofiris ,  Her¬ 
cules ,  and  the  Geriones,  hath  with  the  Hiftories  of  thofe  Ages.  We  mull  part 
with  all  the  Ideas  we  have  conceived  of  the  Times  in  which  we  live,  to  form  a 
juft  Conception  of  the  Characters  and  Cuftoms  of  thofe  remote  Periods  in 
Queftion;  and,  for  Want  of  a  due  Reflection  thereon,  the  Spanijh  Hiltorians 
(Supporters  of  the  Story)  have  cloathed  the  Fables  of  the  ancient  Writers  in 
the  Apparel  of  our  Days,  painting  the  Heroes  of  Antiquity  in  the  Robes 
and  diltinguilhing  Marks  which  we  fee  in  the  Moderns,  without  attending 
to  the  great  Difference  of  Practice  and  Ufage  between  the  one  and  the  other 
Ages. 

But  fuppofing  this  Account  of  Ofiris ,  Hercules ,  and  the  Geriones ,  to  be  a 
Fable,  displayed  by  Hiltorians  in  a  modern  Drefs  ;  may  it  not  contain  in  Part 
a  true  Hiltory  ?  This  is  a  Difficulty  not  eafily  folved,  and  on  which  the  Critics 
are  not  agreed.  Some  are  of  Opinion  that  thefe  Fables  ought  to  be  defpifed  as 
Fictions  void  of  Foundation,  hatched  in  the  Poet’s  Brains,  and  bred  in  the 
firlt  Settlers  Ignorance :  Others  believe  that,  under  thefe  Inventions,  many  hif- 
torical  Truths  may  be  hid,  ferving  as  a  Foundation  or  Bafis,  on  which  thefe 
Devices  have  been  ereCted.  It  feems  to  thefe  Writers  very  unlikely,  that  their 
Authors  Ihould  have  had  no  Foundation  for  forging  the  fabulous  Intelligence; 
for  which  Reafon  many  of  the  Learned  have  applied  themfelves  to  decypher 
the  Fables,  and  diftil  from  them,  as  a  Quinteflence,  fome  Truths,  hiftori- 
cal,  moral,  phyfical,  or  mythological :  The  Want  of  other  more  authentic 
Monuments  alfo  ftimulated  them  to  undertake  this  Work ;  which  Courfe 
ought  not  to  be  deemed  defpicable,  though  it  is  certainly  expofed  to  many 
Errors. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  aforefaid  FiCtion  affords  no  other  Light  for  the 
Story,  than  its  having  remained  in  Egypt  as  a  Tradition  till  the  Time  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus ;  who  affirmed,  that  in  the  primeval  Ages,  the  Gods  had  reigned 
in  that  Country,  whofe  Names  were,  Sol ,  Vulc anus,  Saturmis,  Jupiter ,  Ofris, 
and  Horus.  They  abhorred  the  God  Neptune  (called  alfo  Syphon)  as  he  had 
been  contrary  to  their  Ofiris.  But  this  Tradition  merits  fo  little  Credit,  that 
the  ancient  Hiltorians,  making  no  Account  of  thefe  pretended  Deities,  infert 
(according  to  Marjham  (k)*Menes,  or  Mezr aim.  Son  of  Cham ,  and  Noah’s  Grand- 
fon,  as  the  firlt  Mortal  that  ever  reigned  in  Egypt.  It  is  true,  that  neither 
does  this  Hint  pafs  the  Limits  of  a  Conjecture  :  And  the  Queftion  may  be 
alked,  how  it  can  be  inferred  from  hence,  that  any  of  Thefe  Deities  came  to 
Spain  to  fight  with  Gerion,  as  there  is  not  the  leaft  Foundation  for  fuch  a  Sup- 
pofition,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  quite  fabulous  and  ridiculous  ? 

It  may  be  faid,  that  the  Time  fpent  in  endeavouring  to  confute  fuch  un¬ 
likely  Stories,  deftruCtive  of  themfelves,  is  but  thrown  away;  and  there  have 
appeared  in  Spain  critical  Hiftorians,  fuch  as  Ferreras  and  others,  who  difdain 
to  oppofe  this  Fable  of  the  Coming  of  Ofris,  Dionyfus ,  or  Bacchus ;  Hercules, 
Greek  or  Argonaut ;  the  Reign  of  the  Geriones,  and  other  Things  of  this  Kind : 

But 
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But  there  are  alfo  modern  Critics  in  Spain ,  who  have  adopted,  and  efteem  them 
as  undoubted,  if  not  intirely,  at  lead:  in  Part.  Therefore,  in  order  to  confute 
this  falfe  Opinion  at  once,  I  fhall  continue  the  Series  and  Catalogue  of  thefe 
fictitious  Kings. 

Father  John  de  Mariana  flights  the  Kings  Iberus ,  Sicorus,  Siceleus,  Erithreus , 
Palatuus ,  Tejla,  Tagus,  Brigus,  Betas ,  and  others,  which,  taken  from  Berofus , 
are  adopted  by  Ocampo  and  Garibay  :  Thefe  Sovereigns  had  never  any  other  Ex- 
iftence,  than  in  the  Fancies  of  thofe  who  feigned  them;  and,  according  to  Fa¬ 
ro  Antiqued,  ther  Henao  (l),  only  ferve  to  name  fome  Mountains,  Rivers  and  Towns,  which, 
tnd^ioiogo-  ^  is  fa  id,  they  founded.  John  Bafeus,  an  Author  otherwife  critical  and  learned, 
was  not  Matter  of  a  fufficient  Courage  abfolutely  to  defpife  thefe  fabulous 
Kings  :  “  I  proteft  (fays  he)  that  I  follow  the  Chaldean  Berofus ,  Manethon ,  An- 
“  nius  de  Viterbo ,  Florian  de  Ocampo ,  and  Peter  Anthony  Beutery  reciting,  not 
“  what  I  have  examined,  but  what  I  found  in  thofe  Authors  ;  and  let  the  Un- 
“  prejudiced  judge  whether  fuch  an  Excufe  in  an  Hiftorian  be  fufficient,  for 
“  adopting  the  Accounts  he  finds  in  others  Books  unexamined  ;  to  me  this 
“  fervile  Condefcenfion  appears  an  Indignity  in  one  profefTmg  a  fincere  Love  of 
“  Truth.” 

Neither  is  the  Empire  of  the  Titans  in  Spain  lefs  fabulous.  Don  Jofeph 
(m)  Aparato  Pellicer  (m)  ( from  the  Authority  of  Evehemerus ,  cited  by  Diodorus  Siculus , 
«hia c^Efpan-  and  other  Ancients)  pretends  to  prove  that  Uranius ,  his  Wife  Titea,  and  their 
lib  fm'  Sons  the  Titans ,  were  Spanijh  Princes  :  He  attributes  to  them  long  Voyages 
from  Eaft  to  Weft,  famous  decifive  Battles  in  Andalujia ,  great  Conquefts,  ex¬ 
tended  Empires,  and  other  Things  equally  abfurd  and  improbable  in  Times  fo 
(X)  Antiqued,  remote.  Some  French  Critics,  following  F ather  Paul  Pezron  (n),  have  given  their 
Celias.  Approbation  to  this  Tale  of  the  Titans  Dominion,  extending  to  Italy ,  Gallia , 
or  France,  and  to  the  extreme  Parts  of  Spain.  According  to  them,  Jupiter , 
Son  to  Saturn,  and  Grandfon  to  Uranius,  retaining  to  himfelf  the  Empire  of 
the  Eaft,  gave  to  Neptune  a  great  Fleet,  with  the  Dominion  of  the  Sea ;  and  to 
Mercury  and  Pluto,  the  Government  of  France  and  Spain :  And,  after  having 
conquered  the  Giants  in  Tartefo,  and  reduced  them  to  the  laft  Extremity,  he 
funk  them  in  Tartarus,  Spain  being  fo  called,  as  the  loweft  and  moft  weftern 
Region  then  known  in  the  World.  For  this  Reafon  they  placed  Hell  there, 
and  gave  the  Superintendency  of  the  Country  to  Pluto,  calling  him  Dis,  or  the 
God  of  Riches,  as  pofteffing  a  Land  which  had  hid  in  its  Entrails  fertile  Mines 
of  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals. 

W e  muft  therefore  rejedt  this  Monarchy  of  the  Titans  in  that  Peninfula  as 
intirely  groundlefs ;  nor  is  it  to  be  credited,  that  this  was  the  Theatre  of  the 
War  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants  ;  and  there  is  ftill  rather  lefs  Reafon  to 
admit  the  King  of  Tartarus ,  or  Hell,  as  Governor  of  Spain  :  It  being  to  be  be¬ 
lieved,  that  to  the  aforementioned  Voyages,  Conquefts,  and  Dominion  of  the 
Titans  in  the  Weft  of  Europe ,  may,  with  more  Reafon  and  Juftice,  be  applied 
what  the  Abbe  Banter  fays  of  the  Spanifi  Hiftorians,  efpecially  Mariana ,  viz. 
That  the  Accounts  which  they  give  of  thofe  ancient  Times,  is  nothing  but  a 
Heap  of  grofs  Fables  ;  fo  that  as  improbable  as  Tubal' s  Travels,  or  other  primi¬ 
tive  Planters  to  the  fartheft  Part  of  Spain ,  one  hundred  and  thirty  one  Years 
after  the  Deluge,  may  appear,  the  Journies,  Wars,  Fleets,  and  vaft  Dominions 
of  the  Titans  in  thofe  remote  Ages,  are  much  more  fo.  What  Foundation  can 
theft  be  for  an  Opinion  fo  oppoftte  to  Reafon,  and  to  all  we  know  of  ancient  Hif- 
tory ;  and  which  has  no  other  Origin,  than  in  the  Greeks  Stupidity  of  confound¬ 
ing  the  Sons  of  Noah  with  thofe  of  Saturn,  and  applying  to  the  latter  that  Divi- 
fion  of  theW odd  which  was  made  among  the  former  ?  Or  the  ridiculous  Enterprise 
of  aggrandizing  their  Deities  andlleroes  by  means  of  glorious  Conquefts  and  ima¬ 
ginary  Empires  ?  Saturn  and  Jupiter,  according  to  the  moft:  common  Chronology, 

lived 
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lived  in  the  Days  of  Abraham  and  Ifaac  •  although  the  Abbe  Banier  feems  to 
make  them  cotemporary  with  Mofes  and  Jofraa.  However,  in  thofe  Times, 
even  the  mold  famous  Monarchies  of  the  Eaft  were  very  fmall ;  long  Marches 
in  Europe  and  Africa ,  with  numerous  Armies,  morally  impoffible  5  the  naval 
Fleets  attributed  to  Neptune ,  and  his  .Empire  of  the  Ocean,  are  the  moll  ar¬ 
bitrary  and  chimerical  Things  in  the  World. 

Critical  Delicacy  can  never  permit  that  fuch  abfurd  and  grofs  Fables  fhould 
be  fet  up  for  hillorical  Truth  ;  fo  that  Father  Pezron  hath  not  met  with  equal 
Credit  and  Applaufe  among  the  French  Critics.  Monf.  Fourmont  (0),  and  Mr.  (0) Reflexion. 
Gibert  (p ),  in  fome  Things  differ  from,  and  in  others  exprefsly  contradict  that  r.ntiq. Pueblos. 
Syftem  :  Mr.  Guoguette  (q),  although  he  admits  the  Empire  and  Conquefts  of  ^qMcjne01[“ 
the  Titans,  reduces  them  only  to  Greece ,  and  does  not  bring  them  to  the  Weft  ^ll^m 
of  Europe:  Others  fpeak  with  Diftruft,  and  avoid  rifking  their  Affent.  In  Lt>.  1.  P.  133. 
fine,  the  Authors  of  the  literary  Hijlory  of  France  (r),  do  not  determine  to  ad-  (>')  Tom.  1. 
mit  the  Reign  and  Government  of  Mercury  in  Gallia,  as  real  and  fa£t.  The 
Dominion  of  the  Atlantides ,  and  almoft  all  the  forty  Kings,  whom  Don  Jofeph 
Pellicer,  with  an  exquifite,  though  ill-employed  Erudition,  introduces,  is  equally 
fabulous.  I  fhall  not  detain  my  Reader,  by  attempting  to  confute  the  Intro¬ 
duction  of  the  aforefaid  Kings  ;  as  I  avoid  examining  the  Apparatus  of  that  Au¬ 
thor,  and  Efpanna  Primitiva  of  Don  Francifco  Manuel  de  la  Huerta,  a  W ork 
built  on  the  fame  Foundation  :  I  alfo  fhall  omit  to  fhew  the  Abfurdity  of  fup- 
poftng  Plato's,  Atlantic  Me  to  have  been  ancient  Spain,  as  the  Spanijh  Dia- 
rifts  (s )  have  exercifed  their  Criticifm  againft  this  Chimera,  where  the  Oppo-  (0  Tom.  5. 
fition  may  be  feen. 

After  the  Geriones  and  Hercules,  Father  Mariana  eftablifhes  other  Kings,  by  the 
Authority  of  ancient  Writers  :  Of  which  the  firft  is  Hifpalus,  believed  beyond 
Doubt  to  have  reigned  in  Spain,  which  from  him  mull  have  taken  its  Name,  as 
Jufin  reports ;  others  fay,  that  he  founded  Hifpalis ,  from  which  moving  a  Letter, 
the  whole  Province  was  called  Hifpania.  It  is  not  known  from  whence  Jufin  and 
his  Followers  had  this  Intelligence,  contrary  to  the  common  Opinion  of  the  De¬ 
rivation  of  the  Name  Hifpania  ;  fo  that  this  King  Hifpalus  mull  remain  on 
Jufin s  Authority,  though  he  tells  us  nothing  of  his  Atchievements. 

On  the  Death  of  Hifpalus,  Hefperus  fucceeded,  and  afterwards  his  Brother  At- 
lante ;  whofe  Daughter  Rome ,  they  fay,  laid  the  Foundation  of  the  famous  City 
of  that  Name,  which  it  took  from  that  Princefs.  For  this  they  alledge  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  Fabius  P icier,  a  very  ancient  Writer,  and  always  ferious  in  treating  of 
Roman  Affairs,  as  Father  Mariana  afferts.  But  let  us  hear  the  Criticifm  which 
that  Hiftorian  makes  on  this  Head.  “  There  is  no  Doubt  (fays  he)  but  that 
“  it  appears  from  the  Teftimony  of  feveral  grave  Authors,  that  Rome  was 
“  founded  before  Romulus ;  and  it  hath  been  proved,  that  the  faid  City  had  for- 
“  merly  another  Name,  which  religious  Secrets  and  Ceremonies  did  not  permit 
“  the  divulging  to  all ;  and  it  is  known,  that  Valerius  Soranus’s  difclofmg  the 
“  Secret,  coll  him  his  Life.  It  is  true  that  this  Name  remains  unknown ;  and 
“  what  the  Spanif  Authors  affirm,  that  Rome  was  built  by  their  Nation,  is 
“  very  uncertain,  although  we  fhould  grant  that  Atlante' s  People  founded  it 
“  at  that  Time,  by  Order  of  his  Daughter  Rome :  It  feems  rather  an  Inven- 
“  tion  or  idle  Story,  forged  on  Purpofe  to  pleafe  the  Spaniards,  than  a  Fail 
“  nicely  examined  by  the  Rules  of  Truth  and  Antiquity.  I  am  for  my  Part  de- 
“  termined  fooner  to  employ  my  Pen  in  committing  what  is  juft  and  conform- 
“  able  to  the  Laws  of  Hiftory  to  Writing,  than  what  hath  the  foie  View  of 
“  pleafing  my  Countrymen.  Then  fmee  it  is  unjuft  to  adorn  and  beautify  the 
tc  Narration  of  this  Hiftory  with  Flowers  of  fuch  unfeafonable  and  ill-timed 
“  Falfities,  I  fhall  not  attempt  to  fully  the  Luftre  and  Grandeur  of  Spanif. h  A f- 
“  fairs,  which  ftand  in  no  Need  of  fuch  Tinfel  Ornaments.  Therefore  llight- 
Vol.  I.  R  “  ing, 
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“  ing,  not  to  fay  more,  what  the  Spanijh  Hiftorians  invented  of  the  Peopling 
«  of  Rome  by  that  Nation,  we  muft  alfo  for  the  fame  Reafons  rejeCt  the  Kings 
“  whom  modern  Hiftorians  would  have  us  admit  among  thofe  of  Spain ,  viz. 
“  Sicorus,  Sicanus,  Siceleus ,  and  Lujus ,  as  no  Traces  are  to  be  found  in  ancient 
“  Relations  of  Things,  either  of  their  A6lions  or  Names.  Neither  can  we  ap- 
<c  prove,  what  they  add  in  this  Matter,  that  a  Son  of  At  hint  e,  called  Morgete , 
“  reigned  in  Italy  on  the  Death  of  his  Father  j  from  which  Name,  it  is  faid, 
“  that  the  Spaniards ,  who  followed  the  former,  and  fettled  there,  were  nomi- 
“  nated  Morgetes  j  for  all  this  does  not  reft  on  a  hirer  Foundation  than  all 
“  above  recited  :  I  fhould  fooner  believe  that  thofe  People  took  their  Appella- 
“  tion  of  Morgetes  from  the  Cities  they  inhabited  in  Spain ,  &c.”  T  hus  far  Fa¬ 
ther  Mariana. 

It  would  have  been  well  had  he  proceeded  with  the  fame  Criticifm  in  refpeft 
to  King  Siculus  and  his  Exploits  ;  but,  buffering  himlelf  to  be  fwayed  by  the 
Authority  of  Philijlius  Syracufanus ,  he  fays,  that  the  Reign  of  this  Siculus  may 
be  received  as  a  certain  FaCk  He  relates  his  Wars  in  Italy  ;  that  he  gave 
Name  to  Sicily ,  before  called  Prinacria  ;  that  having  conquered  Dardanus ,  he 
went  with  a  large  Body  of  Aborigines  to  Samothracia  ;  from  whence,  paffmg  the 
Hellefpont ,  he  was  the  firft,  who,  in  the  Province  of  Ajia  minor  and  Phrygia , 
founded  the  famous  City  of  Proy.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  thefe,  and  feveral 
other  Accounts,  are  fupported  by  various  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  Authors ; 
but  they  are  confufed,  intricate,  and  very  often  contradictory  j  fo  that  to  pre¬ 
tend  to  draw  from  them  true  Hiftories,  fettle  Epochas,  and  regulate  a  chro¬ 
nological  Series,  is  not  only  a  vain  and  difficult  Attempt,  but  almoft  irji- 
poffible. 

Having  difcarded  thefe  F ables  from  the  true  Hiftory  of  Spain ,  I  fhall  pafs  over 
others  of  the  fame  Stamp,  which  recount  the  Expeditions  of  Dionyfius ,  Son  of  Se- 
mele ,  Pan,  Lufus ,  Peucrus ,  and  other  Greek  Captains,  to  that  Kingdom,  to  whom 
the  SpaniJI:  Hiftorians  attribute  the  Foundation  of  feveral  Cities,  as  I  have 
curforily  mentioned  them,  with  moft  of  the  aforementioned  Kings,  at  the  Be¬ 
ginning  of  this  Work  ;  and  a  bare  Mention  of  them,  I  believe,  will  be  thought 
fufficient :  And  though  the  Story  of  Gargoris  and  Abidis  may  deferve  the  fame 
Treatment ;  yet  as  many  Critics,  efpecially  Spanijh  ones,  have  paid  fome  Re- 
fpeCt  thereto,  I  fhall  make  Ufe  of  the  Author’s  Sentiments  I  have  been  lately 
confulting  for  its  Confutation  :  He  fays,  that  its  being  admitted  by  feveral, 
hath  proceeded  from  their  finding  it  in  JuJlin ,  the  Abridger  of  Progus  Pompeius ; 
but  the  learned  Diarifts  of  that  Nation,  and  Geronymo  de  Zurita  (t),  the  pru¬ 
dent  Annalift  of  Aragon ,  have  rejected  it  j  and  are  therein  followed  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  Friars,  in  their  Work  now  before  me  ;  being  induced  thereto  from  the 
Narration’s  being  mixed  by  JuJlin  with  many  abfurd  Fables,  and  not  the  leaft 
Trace  of  thofe  two  Monarchs  to  be  found  in  all  Antiquity.  It  feems  to  me 
very  ftrange,  that  two  Kings  of  a  Province  fo  well  known  to  the  Ancients,  with 
the  Circumftances  related  of  them,  as  Difcoverers  and  Legifiators,  fhould  have 
been  paffed  over  in  ftriCfc  Silence  by  all  other  Greek  and  Latin  Hiftorians,  ex¬ 
cept  JuJlin  ;  and  who  do  not  fo  much  as  mention  their  Names  :  And  this  Re¬ 
flection  will  be  ftrengthened,  if  what  JuJlin  fays  be  duly  confidered,  viz.  that 
the  Succeffors  to  Gargoris  and  Abidis  retained  the  Kingdom  for  many  Ages. 
The  fame  Author  alfo  makes  them  Sovereigns  of  the  Curetes ,  a  People  of  Ajia, 
or  the  Ifland  of  Crete  3  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  ever  came  to  Anda- 
lufia.  From  all  which  it  feems,  that  JuJlin  could  have  no  other  Foundation  for 
his  Hiftory,  than  the  Similarity  of  the  Name  Curetes  with  that  of  the  Cinetas ,  or 
Cinetes ,  a  Nation  in  the  Weft  of  Spain ,  according  to  Herodotus  (u). 

Be  this  as  it  will,  I  fhall  here  trauflate  JuJlin' s  Account  for  the  En¬ 
tertainment  of  the  Curious.  “  At  this  fame  Time,  that  i§,  near  the  pro- 
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<£  jan  War,  according  to  Father  Mariana's,  Chronology  *,  there  reigned,  in  the 
“  Tartefan  Woods,  Gargoris ,  a  very  ancient  King  of  the  Curetes  ;  from  whence 
<£  the  Ancients  feign,  that  the  'Titans  made  War  againft  the  Gods.  This  King 
“  defaced  his  great  Virtues  with  the  Cruelty  and  Savagenefs  which  he  pradtifed 
“  with  a  Grandfon  called  Abidis.  This  Child  he  had  by  his  own  Daughter  j 
“  and  as  he  was  illegitimate,  the  Parent,  to  avoid  the  Scandal,  ordered  he  fhould 
“  be  expofed  on  a  Mountain  to  the  wild  Beafts,  not  doubting  but  that  they 
“  would  foon  difpatch  him  :  But  thefe,  changing  their  natural  Ferocity,  treated 
<c  him  with  the  Humanity  which  was  found  wanting  in  his  difaffedlionate  Fa- 
“  ther ;  for  they  nurfed  him  with  their  Milk  as  an  Offspring  of  their  own,  and 
“  bred  him  till  the  Event  reached  Gargoris ’s  Ears,  who,  nothing  foftened  by 
<c  the  Prodigy,  ordered  the  Infant  fhould  be  laid  in  a  narrow  Path,  that  the 
“  Cattle,  might  trample  him  to  Death  but  Providence  preferved  him  for  greater 
“  Things,  and  freed  him  from  this  Danger,  as  he  did  from  the  laid.  A  new 
<£  Invention  was  now  ufed  for  his  Deftrudfion,  by  fhutting  up  Dogs  and  Boars, 

“  and  keeping  them  for  fomeTime  from  Food,  that  they  might  the  readier  at- 
“  tack,  and  more  greedily  devour,  the  tender  Flefh  of  their  delfined  Prey  j 
“  but  he  was  delivered  by  the  fame  fovereign  Power  which  had  protedfed  him 
“  from  the  other  two  Expofures  ;  who,  changing  the  canine  and  fwinifh  Fierce- 
* {  nefs  of  thefe  hungry  Animals  into  a  feeming  Sentiment  of  Companion,  led 
“  them  to  give  him  Milk  and  Nourifhment,  inftead  of  Death.  In  fine,  the 
“  very  Sea  into  which  he  was  thrown,  fupported  him  with  its  Waves,  and,  lay- 
“  ing  him  on  the  Strand,  a  Hind  fed  and  nourifhed  him  with  her  ladteous  Trea- 
<c  fure.  The  Swiftnefs  and  Agility  he  took  from  his  Mother,  and  little  Brethren 
“  the  Deer,  were  furprizing ;  though  this,  and  his  Efcape  from  fo  many  Dan- 
<£  gers,  could  not  preferve  him  from  the  Sportfman’s  Snares,  in  which  he  was 
“  caught,  and  carried  to  his  Grandfather,  who  knew  him  by  his  Features  and 
“  certain  Marks  impreffed  on  him  foon  after  his  Birth,  and,  wondering  at  the 
*£  furprizing  Efcapes  he  had  had,  declared  him  Succeffor  and  Heir  to  his  King- 
<£  dom,  naming  him  Abidis .  As  foon  as  he  came  to  the  Crown,  he  gave  to 
“  underftand  by  his  Addons,  that  Heaven  had  not  preferved  him  from  fo  many 
“  Dangers  in  vain ;  he  therefore  taught  his  Subjects,  a  barbarous  and  fcattered 
<£  People,  to  fettle  themfelves  in  Towns  and  Societies ;  made  Laws,  eftablifhed 
“  Tribunals,  and  appointed  Judges  and  Magiftrates  for  the  Conveniency  of  a 
<£  fociable  and  civil  Life :  He  added  alfo  the  Exercife  of  Arts ;  he  taught  them 
“  to  cultivate  the  Earth  with  the  Plough,  and  to  tame  the  Oxen  for  this  Pur- 
“  pofe :  Thofe  who  before  were  fed  with  wild  Herbs,  by  his  Perfuafion  and 
“  Example  made  Ufe  of  better  Food.  Such  extraordinary  Incidents  (JuJiin 
££  concludes  (w)  would  feem  fabulous,  was  it  not  a  certain  Report  that  k  Wolf  CD  Lib.  44. 
“  fuckled  the  Founders  of  Rome ,  and  a  Bitch  nourifhed  Cyrus  King  of  Perjia 
This  is  what  JuJiin  relates,  with  very  little  Difference. 

Thefe  are  certainly  but  poor  Proofs  of  an  hiftorical  Fadt,  to  relate  fome 
Fables  in  Confirmation  of  others.  The  Examples  of  Romulus ,  Remus ,  and 
Cyrus ,  only  prove  that  the  Fable  of  Abidis  is  not  the  foie  or  fmgular  one  of 
this  Sort ;  and  Fictions  do  not  merit  greater  Credit  for  being  many  :  Befides, 
the  Events  in  the  Novel  of  Abidis  are  more  extraordinary  and  repugnant  to 
Reafon,  than  thofe  feigned  by  the  Romans  and  Perjians  of  their  Heroes  ;  by 
which  the  Reader  will  fee  the  little  Account  that  ought  to  be  made  of  this 
Story  of  JuJiin ;  and  whether  it  is  not  eafier  for  a  Critic  to  cut,  than  tmtie  the 
Knot. 

*  F ather Mariana  fays,  that  Gargoris  flourifhed  with  King  David ,  though  JuJiin  makes  him  co¬ 
near  the  Time  of  the  Trojan  War;  and  that  his  temporary  with  the  Geriones. 

Grandfon  Habides ,  or  Abidis ^  was  cotemporary 
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But,  notwithftanding  the  horrible  Deformity  of  fucli  a  gigantic  Untruth,  it 
muft  certainly  have  had  fome  flattering  Attractive,  as  it  obtained  the  Honour 
(x)  Tom.i.  0f  Doctor  Ferreras'  s  (x)  Approbation,  who  is  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  critical 

Eipanna.  Spanifj  Hiftorians  ;  and  who  hath  defpifed,  not  only  the  Fables  of  Of.ris ,  Lit  jus } 

Bacchus ,  and  the  At  l ant  ides,  but  the  Coming  alfo  of  the  Argonauts,  and  Greek. 
Captains,  L <mcrus,  Amphi locus,  Diomedes ,  and  Ulyffes.  The  Improbability  of 
this  Account  was  not  hid  from  that  Author ;  but  he  judged  it  to  be  true,  al¬ 
though  its  Circumftances  might  be  fabulous :  We  certainly  remain  ignorant  of 
what  could  induce  him  to  realize  fuch  a  FiCtion,  which  hath  no  better  Support, 
but  is  even  more  unlikely  than  thofe  that  he  contemns.  Many  Greek  and  Latin 
Writers,  of  more  Authority  than  Jufiin ,  relate  fome  Things,  to  which  Doctor 
Ferreras  does  not  aflent :  And  why  may  not  another  take  the  fame  Liberty  of 
regarding  the  Particulars  as  fabulous,  though  the  FaCts  be  admitted  as  real  ? 
the  more  fo,  as  the  faid  JuJlin  relates  the  Coming  of  Hercules  and  Letter  us  to 
Spain ,  the  Reign  of  the  Geriones ,  with  very  few  Lines  different  from  the  Rela¬ 
tion  of  Gargoris  and  Abidis ;  and  does  Jufin  merit  more  Faith  or  Credit,  when 
he  fpeaks  only  from  himfelf,  than  when  he  concurs  with  the  Teftimony  of  other 
Authors  ?  Neither  is  it  fuffleient  that  the  Foundation  of  an  ACtion  confidered 
in  itfelf,  and  unmixed  with  repugnant  Circumftances,  be  not  totally  impofiible, 
to  believe  it  true ;  efpecially  when  the  Author  who  relates  them  is  the  foie  Surety, 
and  demonftrates  his  Credulity,  by  giving  the  fame  Aflent  to  unlikely  Circum¬ 
ftances,  as  to  the  Subftance  of  the  Narration.  If  Jufiin  did  not  forge  thefe 
Ideas  in  his  own  Brain,  it  is  probable  he  took  them  from  fome  popular  Rumour, 
that  was  current  in  his  Time  ;  neither  is  he  indeed  fo  diligent  an  Author,  as  to 
merit  all  that  Attention.  The  Spanijh  Diarifts  aflert,  that  he  is  notorioufly  as 
fabulous  in  other  Hiftories  which  he  relates,  as  in  that  of  the  Maccabees,  wherein 
he  greatly  differs  from  what  is  found  in  the  holy  Scriptures.  In  fine,  it  is  no 
Honour  for  Spain  to  have  had  a  King  fo  mercilefs  and  cruel  as  Gargoris  is  re- 
prelented  to  have  been  with  regard  to  his  Granclfon  Abidis,  nor  a  Princefs  fo  light 
as  his  Mother  proved.  Neither  is  it  credible  that  a  Prince  bred  among  wild  Beaft s, 
and  with  fo  brutal  an  Education,  fliould  be  able  to  civilize  a  People,  before  bar¬ 
barous,  give  them  Laws,  and  reduce  them  to  a  regular  Way  of  Living  ;  it 
being  more  natural  that  he  fliould  make  them  Ruftics  and  Mountaineers,  al¬ 
though  they  had  been  cultivated  and  civilized. 

Having  cleared  the  ancient  Hiftory  from  thofe  fantaftic  Perfonages,  which 
rather  disfigured  than  adorned  it,  and  were  better  fitted  for  a  Farce,  than  the 
Characters  and  Place  they  have  been  made  to  occupy ;  I  have  determined,  be¬ 
fore  cloflng  the  Subjedt,  to  attempt  clearing  up,  and,  as  far  as  poflible,  to  fettle 
the  long  contefted  Points  concerning  the  primitive  Navigators,  and  fubfequently 
treat  of  the  Antiquity  of  Lyre,  and  the  fuppofed  Voyages  of  Solomon  s  Fleets  to 
Spain.  Herein  I  fhall  attend  to  the  aforementioned  Fathers  Mohedanos  Relation 
of  them,  who  have  with  great  Care  collected  the  Sentiments  of  moft  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Authors  who  have  wrote  on  this  Subject  j  though  they  are  contradicted 
by  DoCtor  Garcin  *,  who,  with  great  judgment  and  Perfpicuity,  feems  to  me  to 
have  the  better  of  the  Argument.  I  fhall  therefore  alfo  add  his  Fragment  on 
the  Matter,  as  I  formerly  publifhed  it  in  the  hiftorical  Deduftion  of  Trade, 
placed  as  an  introductory  Difcourfe  to  mj  Lex  Mercator i a  Re di viva  I  am  the 
readier  induced  hereto,  from  the  Analogy  it  hath  to  the  Treatife  under  Difcuf- 
fion,  and  in  Hopes  that  the  difeufling  of  fo  nice  a  Point,  with  the  Reafons  offered 
for  determining  thefe  controverted  Points  among  the  Learned,  will  render  it  an 
Inveftigation  pleafing  to  my  Readers ;  more  efpecially  as  the  above  Extract  of 

*  This  Gentleman  was  Dodlor  of  Phyfic  in  ten  Years  Protomedicus  of  all  the  Dutch  Eajl-lndla 
the  Univerfity  of  Neufchatil >  and  had  been  about  Company’s  Settlements. 
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Doctor  Garcins  is  not  to  be  met  with,  I  believe,  out  of  Monf.  Salary’s  Didlion- 
naire  de  Commerce  (from  whence  I  originally  tranflated  it) ;  as  the  faid  Phyfician 
gave  the  Manufcript  to  Monf.  Savary’s  Revifer,  and  never  printed  any  of  his 
Works  that  I' could  hear  of. 

In  the  preceding  Difiertations,  the  Fathers  Mohedanos  conclude,  that  they 
had  proved  the  Falfity  and  Inverifimilitude  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  and  other 
fabulous  Perfonages  coming  to  Spain,  which  the  Writers  of  that  Country  have 
introduced  into  their  Hiftories  as  Sovereigns  of  that  Kingdom  in  the  primitive 
Ages  ;  though  they  do  not  judge  the  Landing  of  the  Phoenicians  to  be  of  the 
fame  fictitious  Sort.  The  Voyages  or  Journies  to,  and  Dominion  of  the  for¬ 
mer  in  Spain,  have  been  adopted,  they  fay,  without  any  Foundation,  having  at 
moft  only  Fable  and  Mythology  for  their  Support :  But  the  Coming  of  the  latter 
hath  the  fecureft  Documents  of  Pliftory  in  its  Favour;  the  conftant  Tradition 
of  Spain,  Rome,  Greece,  and  other  Parts  5  the  unanimous  Confent  of  all,  or  almoft 
all  Hiftorians,  ancient  and  modern;  the  many  Veftiges  of  thofe  People  found  in 
Spain ;  the  Names  of  fome  of  its  Cities  ;  jointly  with  feveral  Conjectures,  Com¬ 
binations,  and  Congruencies ;  all  which  are  fo  many  additional  Monuments, 
that,  all  concurring  as  in  this  Cafe,  found  an  hifborical  Certainty,  the  greateft 
that  human  Credibility  can  require  :  So  that  the  Coming  of  thefe  People  to 
Spain,  feems  evident,  and  beyond  all  Doubt.  To  which  I  fhall  add,  that 

Thefe  fuppofed  primordial  Settlements  are  denied  by  the  Authors  of  the  Eng- 
lijh  Univerfal  Hifto?y ;  who,  following  Father  Pezron’s  Syftem  (y),  fupported  (y)  Amiq.  de 
by  Monf.  Pelloutier  (z)  affert,  the  Celtes,  not  only  to  have  been  the  firft  Foun-  Nacbn1 de*  ids 
ders,  but  Poftelfors  of  a  much  larger  Extent  of  Countries,  than  others  will  ^®1ja^iftor;a 
allow  them  ever  to  have  feen.  They  who  give  leaft  Dominion  to  thefe  People,  de  los  Celtas* 
make  it  to  extend  from  the  Danube  to  the  moft  weftern  Part  of  Spain,  fubjeCt 
to  Celtes  by  Extraction  and  Origin,  who  fpoke  the  fame  Language,  and  formed 
the  Celtic  Nation,  as  Defendants  of  one  common  Father,  Gomer ,  Japhet’s  eldeft 
Son.  But  this  vaft  Traci  of  Territory,  fuppofed  by  the  aforementioned  Authors 
to  have  been  occupied  by  that  Nation,  is  greatly  curtailed  by  Polybius  (a),  who,  (a)  Lib.  3. 
accompanying  Scipio  to  Spain,  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  among  the  Greeks,  cap' 
who  obtained  a  clear  geographical  Idea  of  the  Weft  ;  and,  having  in  Rome 
made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the  Circumftances  both  of  this  Nation  and  the 
Gauls,  not  only  places  the  former  between  the  Pyrenees  and  Alps,  but  even 
reduces  their  Limits  to  the  Neighbourhood  of  Narbonne  ;  and  all  the  Country 
northward,  from  this  City  to  the  Panais,  he  confefles  to  be  intirely  unknown. 

Strabo  (b)  makes  the  Gertnans  a  diftinCt  People  from  the  Celtes.  Diodorus  Sicu-  (i>)  iib.i. 
lus  (c)  diftinguifhes  them  from  the  Galatas,  to  whom  he  gives  a  greater  Exten-  (c)  Lib.  5. 
fion.  Appianus  Alexandrinus  (d),  who  fometimes  greatly  enlarges  the  Celtic  (d)  inAnnib. 
Name,  fpeaking  of  HanibaV s  Paflage  to  Italy,  exprefsly  excludes  Spain  from  p' 3I3’ 
Celtica.  Strabo ,  Cefar  (e),  Pit  us  Livius,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  Pliny,  limit  the  (e)  far.de 
Celtes  even  among  the  Gauls ,  making  them  only  a  third  Part  of  that  Nation ;  iib.  i.^ap.'i". 
although  the  Greeks,  in  Celebration  of  the  Celtes,  extended  this  Name  to  all  llb' 5' 
the  Gauls.  So  that,  for  Want  of  a  geographical  Light,  the  Celtic  Territories  Md-l>  lib-  3- 
were  believed  to  be  very  extenfive ;  as  Shadows  lengthen  towards  Sunfet,  and  Pliny, '  lib.  3. 
go  on  difappearing  in  Proportion  to  the  Increment  and  Improvement  of  geo-  “Pi7t  &  *  ** 
graphical  Knowledge. 

The  above  recited  Authors  certainly  merit  more  Credit  than  the  ancient  Greeks 
on  account  of  the  better  Intelligence  they  had  concerning  the  W£ft;  efpecially 
Cefar ,  as  excellent  a  Writer  as  Commander,  who  was  concerned  in  a  ten  Years  War 
with  the  Celtes  ox  Gauls-,  and  as  well  by  hisf  Talents  and  Learning,  as  by  his  Em¬ 
ployment  of  General,  mull  have  been  better  acquainted  with  the  Extent  of  the 
Celtic  Dominions  than  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  never  came  to  this  weftern  Part 
of  the  World  ;  and  very  probably  had  more  confufed  Ideas  of  this  Country, 
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than  Columbus  had  of  the  Weft -Indies  before  vifiting  them,  or  we  of  the  Boun¬ 
daries  of  the  auftral  Regions. 

But  to  fettle  the  Epocha  of  the  earlieff  Planters,  and  the  remote  Origin  of 
their  firll  Arrival,  it  is  necelfary  to  fay  fomething  of  the  Antiquity  and  Gran¬ 
deur  of  W re ;  as  it  was  from  that  famous  City  that  the  primitive  Colony  palled 
the  Streights  of  Gibraltar,  and  built  Cadiz ,  with  its  fumptuous  Temple  of  Her¬ 
cules  :  And  for  this  we  muft  fuppole  ‘Tyre  to  have  been  then  exifting 3  which  is 
what  I  lhall  endeavour  briefly  to  prove,  in  Contradiction  to  fome  learned  Mo¬ 
derns  who  deny  it. 

There  certainly  were  formerly  two  Cities  bearing  this  Name  3.  the  one  built 
on  the  Continent,  and  the  other  in  an  Ifle.  The  firll  is  called  in  the  facred 
Writings  (ft)  Tyre ,  without  any  Addition  3  but  profane  Writers  always  denomi¬ 
nate  it  Paletyrus ,  probably  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Ifland  Tyre ,  or  Tyrus.  All 
agree  in  the  great  Antiquity  of  this  City  on  the  Continent,  and  fome  will  have 
it  coeval  with  Sidon  :  But  if  this  be  not  certain,  it  is  at  lead:  undeniable,  that  it 
exifted  fome  Years  before  ftofthua 3  for  when  this  General  of  God’s  People  made 
the  Conqueft  of  P  cleft  ine,  Paletyrus  was  then  a  ftrong  City,  as  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  reprefent  it.  All  the  Difficulty  therefore  turns  upon  the  Antiquity  of  the 
famous  Tyre ,  built  in  the  Ifland  3  as  this  was  the  Place,  of  which  both  facred 
and  profane  Writers  fpeak  with  lo  much  Commendation  and  Praife. 

I  lhall  .not  undertake  to  treat  very  extenlively  of  this  Part  of  ancient  Hiftory  3 
as  this  would  be  wandering  too  far  from  my  principal  Defign,  which  is  limited 
to  fuch  Inveftigations  as  may  conduce  to  illuftrate  thofe  ancient  Records  :  And 
for  this  it  will  be  fufficient  briefly  to  touch  on  what  appears  to  be  befle  elfa- 
blifhed  in  the  Matter  3  and  if  any  of  my  Readers  deflre  a  further  Infight, 
or  more  diftindl  Explication,  they  may  confult  the  Authors  I  am  going  to 
cite. 

Sir  Iftaac  Newton  places  the  Foundation  of  Tyre  in  the  Reign  of  King 
David.  Mr.  Guoguette  (g),  induced  by  Homer  s  Silence  (who  fpeaks  of  Sidon , 
and  never  mentions  Tyre)  fays,  that  it  was  founded  forty  Years  after  the  Wars 
of  Troy.  Mar  ft:  am,  Perizonius ,  and  others,  retard  its  Ellablifhment  to  the 
Time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  King  of  Babylon  :  But  thefe  Authors  pretend  to  Ax 
an  Opinion  formally  oppofite  to  the  canonical  Writers,  profane  Plillorlans, 
and  the  Traditions  of  the  Tymians  themfelves,  as  Abbe  Fontaines  (h)  obferves, 
and  I  lhall  endeavour  to  demonftrate,  following  the  Lights  of  this  wife  Aca- 
demift. 

In  the  firfl  Place  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  Prophets,  who  denounced  the 
Dellrudlion  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar ,  fpoke  of  that  which  was  in  an  Ifland, 
as  Marfham  fays,  “  Be  flill,  ye  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  (i)  :  Thou  whom  the 
cc  Merchants  of  Zidon,  that  pafs  over  the  Sea,  have  replenilhed  3  as  at  the  Re- 
“  port  concerning  Egypt,  fo  lhall  they  be  forely  pained  at  the  Report  of  Tyre. 
u  Pafs  ye  over  to  Tarjhijh  3  howl,  ye  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifle  :  Pafs  through  thy 
“  Land  as  a  River,  G  Daughter  of  Tarftsift:  3  there  is  no  more  Strength.” 

The  Prophet  Ezekiel  (k)  fpeaks  of  Tyre  in  thefe  Terms  :  “  It  lhall  be  a  Place 
“  for  the  fpreading  of  Nets  in  the  midll  of  the  Sea  :  And  they  lhall  make  a 
“  Spoil  of  thy  Riches,  and  make  a  Prey  of  thy  Merchandize  3  and  they  fliall 
“  break  down  thy  Walls,  and  deftroy  thy  pleafant  Houfes  3  and  they  lhall  lay 
“  thy  Stones,  and  thy  Timber,  and  thy  Dull,  in  the  midll  of  the  Water.” 
And  the  following  Chapter  fpeaks  in  feveral  Places  of  Tyre  s  being  feated  in  the 
midll  of  the  Sea. 

All  thefe  Paflages,  and  many  others  that  I  omit,  in  which  the  Prophets  men¬ 
tion  Tyre  to  be  in  the  Heart  of  the  Sea  (in  Cor  de  Maris)  evidently  denote,  that 
the  City  befieged  and  dellroyed  by  Nebuchadnezzar ,  was  not  Paletyrus  on  the 
Continent,  but  the  other  feated  in  the  Ifland. 
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Befides,  Ifalah  (l)  prophefied  that  the  City  of  'Tyre  fhould  be  forgotten  fe-  (!)  ch .  aJ 
venty  Years,  and  at  the  End  thereof  fhould  be  vihted  by  the  Lord;  and  that  it  v' IS’17' 
fhould  be  to  "Tyre  as  the  Song  of  an  Harlot,  or,  according  to  the  Vulgate ,  fhould 
appear  to  the  World  with  new  Splendor.  Which  Prediction  was  literally  veri¬ 
fied  by  Cyrus ,  who,  having  fubdued  the  Empire  of  the  Babylonians ,  granted  Tyre 
its  prifline  Liberty,  with  which  it  was  able  to  re-eftablifh  its  Commerce  and 
Opulence ;  this  can  in  no  Shape  be  affirmed  of  Paletyrus ,  which  could  never 
obtain  its  Re-edification. 

From  the  Texts  quoted,  it  follows,  that  Tyre  exifled  in  its  Ifland  many 
Years  previous  to  Nebuchadnezzar ,  and  was  (contrary  to  what  Sir  Ifaac  New¬ 
ton  pretends)  an  opulent  and  rich  City  at  the  Time  of  King  David's  Death; 
which  proves  it  to  have  been  of  greater  Antiquity  than  Sir  Ifaac  allows.  For 
a  City  fo  magnificent,  adorned  with  fo  many  fumptuous  Temples  (principally 
that  of  Hercules)  as  this  v/as  at  that  Time,  could  not  be  the  Work  of  a  few 
Years  ;  it  was  alfo  then  the  Court  of  King  Hiram ,  Solomons  great  Friend,  who 
furnifhed  him  with  Wood  and  Workmen  for  the  ConftruCtion  of  the  Temple. 

Neither  is  it  faid  that  Hiram  could  keep  his  Court  in  Paletyrus ;  for,  in  the 
Archives  of  Tyre,  the  original  Letter  which  the  Tyrian  Prince  wrote  to  Solomon 
was  preferred,  as  Jofephus  (who  faw  and  copied  it)  affirms  :  And  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  fhould  have  been  carried  from  Paletyrus  to  the  Ifland,  or  that  the 
Tyrians  fhould  carefully  keep  this  Monument  or  Memorial,  if  it  did  not  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  their  Archives ;  efpecially  as  the  former  was  not  always  fub- 
jeCt  to  the  latter,  nor  even  its  Ally ;  for  it  fided  with  Salmanazar  King  of  Af- 
jy'ria ,  when  he  attempted  the  Conqueft  of  the  Tyrians ,  with  a  Fleet  of  fixty 
Gallies. 

Once  more :  Jofephus  himfelf  affirms,  that  Hiram  King  of  Tyre  enlarged  this 
City  to  the  eaftward,  joining  it  to  a  neighbouring  Ifle,  by  Ramparts  or  great 
Banks  of  Earth,  where  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  flood.  This  can  by  no 
means  be  verified  of  Paletyre ,  which  was  on  the  Continent,  as  we  learn  from 
ancient  Geographers  ;  and  its  eaftern  AfpeCt  was  towards  Mount  Libanus , 
where  there  could  neither  be  an  Ifland,  nor  the  aforefaid  Temple,  of  which 
Jofephus  fpeaks  :  So  that  whoever  would  underhand  his  Authority  to  be  for 
Paletyre ,  muft  correct  it,  by  tranfpofing  the  Situation  from  Oriental  to  Occi¬ 
dental,  as  this  only  looked  towards  the  Sea ;  and  if  any  one  fhould  make  fuch 
an  Amendment  or  Alteration,  he  will  be  difappointed  in  his  Expeditions,  by 
having  the  Correction  neither  believed  nor  admitted  by  the  Learned. 

In  the  next  Place,  the  Tradition  of  thofe  of  Tyre  is  another  Proof  of  the  An¬ 
tiquity  of  their  Capital ;  of  which  Tradition,  Herodotus  (m)  is  a  Witnefs  ;  For  (»)Ub.z 
this  Hiftorian,  having  travelled  from  Egypt  to  that  Ifland,  and  there  vifited  the 
famous  Temple  of  Hercules ,  was  informed  by  the  Priefls,  that  this  Fabric  was  of 
the  fame  Age  as  the  City ;  and  both,  according  to  the  common  Calculation  at 
that  Time,  had  been  built  two  thoufand  three  hundred  Years.  It  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  this  Computation  was  fabulous ;  but  from  thence  it  is  inferred,  that 
Tyre  was  not  fo  modern  as  the  Impugners  of  this  DoCtrine  would  infinuate ;  for 
neither  the  Tyrian  Priefls,  nor  the  Writers  of  thofe  Days,  would  have  dared 
to  forge  Falfities  in  Favour  of  their  Antiquity,  if  they  had  been  new,  and  of 
no  long  Date. 

Sanchoniatho n  (n),  a  Phoenician  Author,  prior  to  the  Trojan  War,  affirms  that  <A> Lib-  *• 
Hypfuranus  and  Tfous  were  the  original  Inhabitants  of  the  Ifland  of  Tyre ;  in 
which  the  firft  founded  the  City  bearing  this  Name,  building  the  Houfes  with 
Canes.  Thefe  two  were  Brothers,  and  Cotemporaries  with  Saturn  :  Eifebius, 
who  preferred  fome  Fragments  of  the  aforefaid  Author,  adds,  that  Tfous  taught 
Men  to  clothe  themfelves  with  Skins,  and  to  navigate,  forming  the  original 
Vcfiel  or  Boat,  by  hollowing  the  Trunk  of  a  Tree. 
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The  Poet  Nonnus  ( 0 ),  in  his  Dionyjias ,  attributes  the  Foundation  of  ‘Tyre  to 
tire  Phoenician  Hercules  3  who,  as  the  Tyrians  fay,  was  the  Inventer  of  Naviga¬ 
tion,  and  the  purple  Dye  :  Pollux  adds,  that  Hercules  called  this  City  Tyre,  in 
Memory  of  a  favourite  Woman,  bearing  the  fame  Name.  The  Sidonians 
were  perfuaded  that  Agenor,  to  whom  their  City  owed  its  Increafe,  built  Tyre 3 
and  feme  pretend  that  he  was  the  Phoenician  Hercules  3  but  Herodotus  fuppofes, 
that  the  Tyrian  Hercides  was  the  fame  Deity  which  the  Egyptians  adored.  From 
all  which  it  refults,  that  according  to  the  Tradition  of  the  Tyrians,  preferved 
by  the  Hiftorians,  Poets,  Infcriptions,  and  Medals,  the  Origin  of  Tyre  rofe  to 
the  heroical  Ages,  or  of  their  feigned  Divinities  :  Neither  is  the  Mixture  of  Fa¬ 
bles  with  the  Tradition  of  Force  fufficient  to  debilitate  the  Proof;  becaufe,  as 
hath  before  been  obferved,  thefe  very  Fables  denote  that  its  Origin  was  loft  in 
the  Obfcurity  of  thofe  remote  Ages. 

The  Opinion  which  Jofephus  eftablifhes  (p)  with  regard  to  the  Foundation  of 
Tyre,  partly  agrees  with  the  Tradition  of  the  Tyria?is  *.  This  Hiftorian  fays,  that 
Tyre  was  founded  two  hundred  and  forty  Years  before  Solomon  s  Temple  ztijeru- 
falem  -f  3  which  Epocha  coincides  with  the  Time  that  Gideon  was  judge  of  Ifrael. 
The  Authority  of  this  Writer  is  of  great  Weight  in  the  Matter,  as  no  one  was 
better  inftrudted  in  the  Traditions  and  hiftorical  Accounts  of  the  Tyrians ,  having 
examined  the  original  Memoirs,  kept  in  the  public  Offices  of  Tyre,  as  he  him- 
felf  allures  us. 

Neverthelefs,  though  the  Fathers  (for  the  Reafons  and  Authorities  alledged) 
efteem  the  Opinion  of  Jofephus  as  the  moft  probable  among  thofe  of  all  the 
Ancients,  they  cannot  help  adding  a  Conjecture,  which  is  not  abfolutely  ir¬ 
reconcilable  with  this  Sentence,  notwithftanding  it  places  the  Foundation  of 
Tyre  many  Ages  previous  to  the  aforefaid  Period.  However,  they  offer  and 
leave  it  to  the  Difcuffion  of  the  Judicious  3  and  fuppofe  that  Tyre  was  founded 


*  Juflin  (Lib.  xviii.)  fays,  that  the  King  of  Af- 
calon  having  conquered  the  Sidonians ,  they  went* 
in  Ships  to  found  the  City  of  Tyre ,  before  the 
Deftrudlion  of  Troy.  This  cannot  be  underftood 
to  mean  the  building  of  Tyre  on  the  Continent,  as 
they  could  not  go  there  in  Vefiels  3  but  proves  the 
ere£ting  of  the  infular  Tyre,  many  Ages  previous 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Salmanazar,  and  approaches 
to  Jofephus’ s  Epocha. 

f  Monf.  Rollin  (Hijl.  Antiq.  Tom.vi.  Lib.  15. 
Page  332.)  fpeaking  of  the  Conqueft  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander ,  fays  in  one  Part,  that  New  Tyre  was 
founded  in  the  Ifland  after  the  Conqueft  of  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar-,  in  another  Part,  he  had  before  faid 
(citing  Jofephus)  that  Tyre  was  built  by  the  Sido¬ 
nians  two  hundred  and  forty  Years  before  the 
Conftru&ion  of  the  Temple  at  Jerufalem  ;  for 
which  Reafon  (he  adds)  it  was  called  by  Ifaiah, 
the  Daughter  of  Sidon,  which  it  very  foon  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  Riches  and  Power.  But  this  is  a  ma- 
nifeft  Contradiction.  Firjl ,  Becaufe  Jofephus 
fpeaks  of  infular  Tyre,  which  is  alfo  the  fame  that 
Ifaiah  terms  Sidon’ s  Daughter,  and  which  was  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  her  Power  and  Riches :  Wherefore  if 
new  or  infular  Tyre  was  founded  above  two  Cen¬ 
turies  before  Solomon,  how  could  it  be  built  after 
Nebuchadnezzar  had  deftroyed  the  old  one?  Se-< 
conily,  Becaufe  that  wife  French  Hiftorian  could 


not  be  ignorant,  that,  previous  to  the  Founda¬ 
tion  of  that  Tyre  which  Jofephus  mentions,  there 
was  another  City  of  that  Name,  fpoken  of  in  the 
Book  of  JoJhua,  where  he  is  treating  of  the  Lots 
of  the  twelve  Tribes  ;  fo  that  Jofephus’ s  Epocha 
muft  be  underftood  of  the  Foundation  of  new 
Tyre ;  then  how  could  this  b?'  built  fubfequent  to 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  Conqueft  ?  Only  two  Anfwers 
can  remain  to  Monf.  Rollin  for  folving  this  Objec¬ 
tion.  Firjl,  That  fome  Interpreters  tranflate  the 
Hebrevj  Text  of  JoJhua ,  not  of  Tyre,  or  any  deter¬ 
minate  City,  Urbem  munitiffimam  Tyrum,  but  of  a 
fortified  Place  in  general,  ufque  ad  Urbem  fortem , 
vel  Urbem  munitionum :  But  the  contrary  Ver- 
fion,  they  fay,  fhould  prevail,  as  is  authorized 
not  only  by  the  Vulgate ,  but  by  the  Confent  of 
the  moft  learned  Interpreters.  The  fecond  is, 
That  the  Book  of  JoJhua  may  have  been  written 
many  Ages  after ;  fo  that  from  thence  no  Proof 
can  be  drawn,  that  Tyre  was  founded  in  JoJhua' § 
Time.  This  Anfwer  is  likewife  ufelefs ;  for, 
fuppofing  that  JoJhua ,  or  any  other  Cotempo¬ 
rary,  did  not  write  the  canonical  Book  which 
bears  his  Name;  yet  what  the  canonical  Writer 
affirms,  is  not  the  lefs  certain,  viz.  that  there 
then  was  fuch  a  City  as  Tyre  3  fer  otherwife,  it 
could  not  ferve  as  a  Boundary  to  the  Divifion  of 
the  Lands  made  among  the  twelve  Tribes. 
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in  the  Days  of  the  firfl  Patriarchs,  many  Centuries  before  Gideon  and  the  other 
Judges. 

Firfl,  Becaufe  this  was  the  heroical  Age,  in  which  the  Pagans  placed  their 
feigned  Deities  :  And,  without  entering  into  the  famous  Difpute  of  thefe  latter 
Times,  whether  thefe  Deities  were  the  Patriarchs  with  disfigured  Names,  as  Hue - 
tius  pretends  *,  or  pagan  Heroes,  as  other  learned  Men  affert,  we  fhall  affirm 
this  Time  to  have  been  more  conformable  to  the  pagan  Mythology,  than  that 
of  the  Judges,  and  confequently  more  proper  to  verify  the  Tyrian  Traditions. 

Secondly ,  Becaufe,  as  it  appears  by  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  the  Sidonians  had 
Ships*  and  exercifed  a  maritime  Commerce  in  Jacob's  Time,  or  even  before,  it 
is  not  likely  that  they  fhould  leave  the  Ifland  of  Tyre  defolate,  as  it  had  two 
commodious  Ports,  and  was  diftant  only  four  Furlongs  from  the  Continent. 
Wherefore  what  could  be  more  natural  than  for  them  to  fend  a  Colony  to  this 
Iile  when  poffefied  of  Canoes,  and,  venturing  themfelves  at  Sea,  to  embark 
in  thefe  Veffels  ?  And  if  they  did  not  people  it  then,  what  fhould  hinder  their 
doing  it  afterwards,  when  they  were  furnifhed  with  Barks  more  commodious, 
and  of  a  greater  Burden  ? 

It  is  true,  that  in  thofe  primeval  Ages,  they  neither  built  fumptuous  Tem¬ 
ples  nor  Palaces,  as  they  did  afterwards  in  Tyre  5  but  we  may  fuppofe  they 
ereCted  Houfes  fuited  to  their  Condition,  as  Sanchoniathon  affirms  ;  and,  from 
this  fmall  Beginning,  the  Ifle  was  replenifhed,  and  became  one  of  the  moft  fa¬ 
mous  and  flourifhing  in  the  World  :  They  undoubtedly  went  on  perfecting  and 
augmenting  their  Buildings  to  the  Days  of  JoJhua ,  or  fome  other  judge  of  Ifrael, 
in  which  they  might  ere£t  their  Temples  and  celebrated  Walls.  Many  of  the 
Canaanites,  who  took  Refuge  in  this  Ifland,  flying  from  the  Ifraelites,  might  no¬ 
tably  increafe  the  Settlement  and  its  Magnificence ;  and  Jofephus  might  fpeak  of 
this  Augmentation  of  new  and  more  beautiful  Edifices,  making  no  Account  of 
its  primitive  Plantation,  as  obfcure  and  nothing  remarkable.  In  this  Manner 
Jofephus' s  Opinion  is  reconcileable  with  that  of  Sanchoniathon ,  and  with  the  Tra¬ 
dition  of  the  Tyrians ,  who,  according  to  Strabo  (q),  pretended  that  their  Capital  (1)  tib.  is. 
rivalled  the  Sidonians ,  in  Grandeur,  Beauty,  and  Antiquity. 

*  Demonjlratio  Evangelica  ;  and,  in  Part,  Patriarchs  in  Mofes’s  facred  Hiftory.  Reflex,  fo- 
Monf.  Fourmont ,  who  miftakes  the  Tyrian  Per-  bre  los  Antig.  Pueblos. 

Ibnages,  as  appears  from  Sanchoniathon ,  for  the 
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CHAP.  IV. 

*  i. 

A  Jhort  Hijlory  of  Tyre  until  its  Deftru&ion . 

np HE  Foundation  of  this  City  cannot  be  placed  after  the  Time  of  the  If 
raelitijh  Judges,  as  hath  been  proved  :  Let  its  Settlement  then  be  fixed  in 
the  Government  of  Gideon ,  as  Abbe  Fontaines  (following  Jofephus)  fuppofes ;  or 
let  it  be  placed  in  the  Patriarch’s  Days,  as  hath  been  already  infinuated ;  there 
will  always  remain  a  fufficient  Space  for  arriving  to  that  State  of  Magnificence 
which  it  enjoyed  in  the  firft  Years  of  Solomons  Reign  ;  when  it  was  well  forti¬ 
fied,  had  beautiful  Edifices,  fumptuous  Temples,  and  was  the  Court  of  a  power¬ 
ful,  rich  King. 

This  Tyrian  Prince,  whofe  Name  was  Hiram ,  fent  Solomon  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Talents,  a  great  deal  of  Cedar,  Aromatics,  and  precious  Stones,  for  the 
(r)  jofeph.  Conftrudtion  and  Adornment  of  the  Temple  at  Jerufalem  (r),  which  he  caufed 
Tliudzic‘  to  be  conveyed  in  his  own  Ships ;  and  befides,  he  fent  others,  or  ordered  them 
to  be  built  in  the  Red-Sea ,  that,  jointly  with  thofe  of  Solomon,  they  might  traffic 
to  Ophir  and  Tarjhijh ,  with  thofe  great  Gains,  as  will  be  afterwards  exp  relied. 
He  alfo  furnifhed  Solomon  with  the  moff:  ingenious  Workmen  in  Carpentry  and 
naval  Architecture,  as  well  as  in  Metallurgy  and  other  Arts.  All  which  we 
learn  from  the  holy  Scriptures  ;  and  may  from  thence  deduce,  that  Tyre  was 
then  fo  opulent  a  City,  that  it  might  not  only  ftand  in  Competition  with  Si  don, 
but  even  obfcure  its  Glory :  And  we  do  not  in  Reality  find  any  Mention  made 
of  this  latter,  in  the  Places  cited  from  the  facred  Writings  ;  Ambafiadors,  Ships, 
Carpenters,  and  various  other  Artifts,  were  all  fent  from  Tyre  *. 

However,  this  City  was  not  yet  arrived  to  its  greatefl  Opulence :  For  by  the 
Ceflion  of  twenty  Towns,  which  Solomon  made  in  Recompence  and  Acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  its  Services  (though  they  were  not  to  Hiram's  Liking,  as  appears 
from  i  Kings  ix.  12.)  it  obtained  an  Enlargement  of  its  Dominion  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  of  Falejline :  And  this  feems  to  be  what  the  Tyrians  wanted,  for  the  more 
commodious  Provifion  of  the  Ifland  5  for,  in  refpect  to  the  Sea,  its  Limits  were 
extended  to  almoft  all  the  Mediterranean  Coafts.  In  Greece,  and  its  adjacent 
Ifles,  they  had  many  Ports  eredted  by  Colonies  they  had  fent  out,  and  who  con¬ 
tinued  as  Allies  or  Dependents ;  the  famous  Carthage,  Utica,  and  many  other 
Cities  all  along  the  Coaff:  of  Africa  to  Tangier,  were  Tyrian  Settlements  :  But 
thefe  Ports  were  neither  the  foie  nor  principal  Fountains  of  their  Riches ;  in 
the  Ifland  of  Cadiz,  and  in  other  Cities  which  the  Tyrians  had  founded  on  the 
Spanif:  Shore,  they  had  a  perpetual  Spring  of  Wealth. 

With  fo  many  and  fuch  commodious  Eftablifhments,  as  Tyre  had  for  Navi¬ 
gation  and  Commerce,  it  arrived  to  the  greatefl:  Opulence  in  the  World. 
Ifatah,  Ezekiel,  and  other  facred  Prophets,  celebrated  its  Power  and  Magnifi¬ 
cence  with  repeated  Encomiums.  The  Gold,  Silver,  Gems,  exquifite  Fruits,  and 
in  fine,  all  Things  eftimable  or  rare,  which  the  then  known  Earth  produced, 
were  at  Tyre  found  in  great  Abundance  :  And  this  City  did  not  only  enjoy  the 

*  It  is  true,  that,  in  1  Kings  v.  Mention  is  they  were  fubjedt  to,  and  in  the  Service  of,  Hiram 
made  of  the  Sidonians  as  a  dextrous  People  for  King  of  Tyre. 
cutting  Wood  in  Lebanon ;  but  it  appears  that 
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rich  Products  of  other  Countries,  but,  by  the  Induftry  and  Application  of  its 
Inhabitants,  it  had  difcovered  the  purple  Dye,  with  which  they  gave  the  moft 
beautiful  Colour  to  the  Products  of  their  Looms,  or  Weavings,  at  that  Time 
the  moft  valuable  in  the  known  World. 

At  this  juncture  fome  'Phoenician  Cities,  difgufted  with  the  Government  of 
Pyre,  had  Recourfe  to  Salmanazar  King  of  HJfyria  to  obtain  their  Liberty 3  who 
took  them  under  his  Protection,  and  declared  War  againft  the  Pyrians.  He 
fitted  out  a  Fleet  of  fixty  Veffels,  but  the  latter  attacked  it  with  only  twelve, 
and  defeated  it  intirely  5  an  ACtion  fo  glorious  gained  them  much  Credit,  and 
made  them  feared  and  refpeCted  at  Sea  by  the  greateft  Potentates.  However, 
Salmanazar  thought  to  humble  the  Pride  of  the  Pyrians ,  by  cutting  off  the 
Succours  they  might  procure  from  the  Continent  of  Palejline  3  and,  in  order 
thereunto,  he  poffelled  himfelf  of  all  the  Coaft,  thereby  depriving  them  of  the 
iProvifions,  and  even  Water  they  got  from  thence,  having  none  in  the  Ifland  *. 

Th t  Pyrians  fuffered  fomething  at  firfl  by  this  fort  of  a  Blockade,  but,  being 
Matters  at  Sea,  they  fupplied  themfelves  with  Neceffaries  from  other  Parts  3  and 
Salmanazar  dying,  his  Army  retired  from  the  Coafts  of  Pyre ,  and  thus  the  War 
ended  without  any. other  Expedition. 

From  this  Time  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar  King  of  Babylon,  Pyre  enjoyed  the 
pacific  Advantages  of  its  Commerce  3  but  this  Monarch  declared  W ar,  and 
marched  againft  it  with  a  powerful  Army  :  And  though  the  Caules  of  this  Rup¬ 
ture  have  not  reached  us  with  any  Certainty,  we  may  reafonably  conjecture,  that 
the  chief  Motives  were  the  Babylonian’ s  Ambition,  and  the  Pyrians  Riches  3  this 
is  judging  as  Men  3  though,  according  to  the  Prophecies  of  Ifaiah  and  Ezekiel , 
this  Chaftifement  was  ordained  by  God,  to  abate  the  Pride,  and  punifli  the 
Wickednefs  of  Pyre. 

In  Effedt,  Nebuchadnezzar  befieged  the  City  with  a  numerous  Army,  well  pro¬ 
vided  with  all  Sorts  of  battering  Engines  then  in  Ufe.  MarJham,  and  other 
Moderns  affirm,  that  the  City  thus  beleaguered  was  not  Pyre,  but  Paletyre  5  and 
the  Reafon  on  which  they  found  this  Conjedture,  is,  that  this  King  not  having 
a  Fleet,  he  could  not  befiege  the  former,  placed  in  an  Ifland,  but  the  latter, 

{landing  on  the  Continent,  according  to  all  Geographers.  But  we  affirm,  with 
St  .Jerome  (s),  whom  the  Abbe  Fontaines  cites  and  follows,  that  the  City  be-  (TPComment. 
fieged  and  conquered  was  Pyre,  and  not  Paletyre.  Firjl,  Becaufe  to  that ,  and  29. 
not  to  this,  the  Prophet’s  Threatenings  were  directed,  as  hath  been  proved. 

Secondly,  Becaufe  it  is  unlikely  that  a  numerous  Army  fhouid  fpend  thirteen 
Years  in  befieging  a  Place  on  the  Continent,  and  thirty  Furlongs  diftant  from 
the  Sea,  as  Paletyre  was,  according  to  Strabo  (t)  3  as  by  a  Blockade  only  it  mutt  (V  Lib-16- 
have  furrendered  in  much  lefs  Time  for  Want  of  Provifions  *f\  But  how  could 

they 


*  About  feven  hundred  and  twenty  Years  be¬ 
fore  our  Redemption. 

f  Father  Calmet ,  on  the  aforecited  Chapter  of 
Jojhua,  thought  to  level  this  Difficulty,  by  ob- 
ferving  that  Phoenician  Dius,  and  Menander  of 
Ephefus  (quoted  by  Jofepbus,  Lib.  i.  againft  Ap- 
pion )  affirm,  that  Hiram  King  of  Pyre  made  a  Mole 
or  Caufeway,  with  which  he  united  the  Ifle  of  Pyre 
to  the  Continent ;  which  being  fuppofed,  he  fays, 
the  Difficulty  ceafes,  and  the  Prophet’s  Expreffions 
are  reconciled,  becaufe  at  the  fame  Time  Pyre 
was  an  Ifland  and  Continent,  having  remained  by 
the  Caufeway  in  Form  of  a  Peninfula.  But  this 
learned  Expofttor  was  miftaken  j  becaufe  as  I  have 


faid,  and  the  Abbe  Fontaines  obferves  (with  the  Au¬ 
thority  of  Jofepbus)  that  King  Hiram's  Caufeway 
(of  which  Calmet  fpeaks)  was  not  to  join  the  Ifland 
of  Pyre  with  the  Continent,  but  to  unite  it  with 
a  neighbouring  Ifle,  where  flood  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympius  :  Befides,  Paletyre  was  not  feated 
in  Front  of  Pyre,  as  Calmet  feems  to  fuppofe,  but 
lower  towards  the  South,  and  thirty  Furlongs 
from  the  Sea.  Moreover,  Ills  Hypothefis,  though 
it  were  not  falfe,  does  not  folve  the  Difficulties  of 
the  Prophet’s  various  Expreffions :  Not  for  what 
Abbe  Fontaines  fays,  viz.  that  Ezekiel  exprefsly  dif- 
tinguifhes  between  the  two  Cities,  as  no  Signs  of 
fuch  a  Diftindlion  are  to  be  found  in  that  Pro¬ 
phet.  The  Reafon  why  Father  Calmet' s  Hypo- 
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they  befiege  an  Bland  without  a  Fleet  ?  To  which  the  Anfwer  is  ready ;  By 
uniting  it  to  the  Continent,  and  thereby  deftroying  its  infular  Form.  And  this 
was  certainly  what  Nebuchadnezzar  did  to  conquer  Tyre ;  St.  ‘Jerome  fo  affirms, 
not  equivocally  confounding  this  Conqueft  with  that  of  Alexander  the  Great  (as 
Marjham  aflerts)  but  fupporting  his  Allegation  with  very  folid  Arguments. 

In  this  Manner  the  great  and  extreme  Labour  which  the  Babylonian  Army 
underwent  in  this  Siege  for  thirteen  Years  that  it  lafted,  and  other  Circum- 
ftances  which  appear  both  from  facred  and  profane  Hiftory,  are  accounted  for 
with  due  Propriety.  So  that  this  Intelligence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tyrians 
having  fled  to  other  Bles,  when  they  faw  the  Conqueft  of  their  own  near,  we 
only  have  from  the  aforefaid  Saint ;  and  it  is  very  likely  he  took  it  from  fome 
ancient  Author,  whofe  Works  have  not  reached  our  Times. 

This  Flight  alfo  of  the  Tyrians  with  their  beft  Effefts  to  other  Blands,  admi¬ 
rably  illuftrates  another  Paffage  in  Ezekiel  (u),  which  fays,  that  “  God  would 
“  give  the  Land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar  King  of  Babylon  ;  and  he  fhould 
“  take  her  Multitude,  and  take  her  Spoil,  and  take  her  Prey,  and  it  fhould  be 
<c  the  Wages  for  his  Army,”  &c.  If  Paletyre  had  been  that  which  he  conquered, 
what  was  become  of  the  immenfe  Riches  which  this  City,  then  the  Capital  of 
the  Tyrians ,  poffeffed,  as  the  Authors  of  the  contrary  Opinion  fay  ?  or  how  could 
the  Inhabitants  free  themfelves  from  the  Hands  of  the  Conqueror,  when  thofe 
which  remained  in  the  Bland  could  not  fave  their  Lives  ? 

In  fine,  we  know  that  this  Prince,  irritated  at  not  finding  the  Riches  in 
Tyre  which  he  expeffed,  carried  all  before  him  with  Fire  and  Sword ;  murder¬ 
ing  all  the  Inhabitants,  without  Diftinflion  of  Age  or  Sex  ;  and  afterwards 
gave  the  City  up  to  the  Flames,  which  reduced  its  Buildings  to  an  Heap  of 
Afhes. 

This  is  the  Epocha  when  the  Power  and  Opulence  of  the  Tyrians  began  no¬ 
tably  to  decay:  For  although  they  faved  their  beft  Effects,  and  preferved  their 
Marine  and  Commerce,  after  rebuilding  their  Capital ;  yet  neither  their  Voyages 
nor  Traffic  were  fo  extend ve  as  before,  nor  their  Profits  in  them  equal  to  what 
it  had  formerly  been.  Many  Reafons  concurred  to  draw  on  the  Decay  of  their 
Power,  without  reckoning  the  Damages  they  fuftained  in  the  Deftruftion  of 
the  Capital,  and  the  Expence  of  its  Re-edification, 

Before  this  Period,  the  Sidonians  and  Tyrians  carried  on  an  exclufive  Trade 
with  all  the  then  known  World  Prejudices,  Barbarifm,  Indolence  and  Igno¬ 
rance,  were  fo  many  Caufes  of  influencing  any  Nation  from  thinking  of  engag¬ 
ing  in  a  maritime  Commerce.;  but  at  laft,  wakening  from  this  Lethargy,  they 
began  to  difcover  the  Advantages  which  might  be  drawn  from  it.  Nectis ,  King 
of  Egypt,  defpifi.ng  the  fuperftitious  Ideas  his  People  entertained  in  regard  to  the 
Marine,  joined  fome  of  the  Phoenician  Ships  to  his  own,  and  ordered  them  to 
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thefis  proves  unfatisfadtory,  is,  becaufe  the  Army 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  befieged  the  very  City  that  the 
Prophet’s  Threats  were  denounced  againft ;  and 
thefe  folely  againft  the  Ifle,  as  hath  been  proved. 
And  the  faid  Calmet  feerns  to  contradict  himfelf, 
in  afcertaining  the  Epocha  of  Tyre’s  Foundation. 
In  the  firft  Place,  he  fays,  that  in  Solomons  Time 
New  Tyre  was  not  begun  to  be  built  :  Sub  Salo- 
tnone  Nova  Tyri  Fundamenta  nondum  locata  erant ; 
neque  quidquam  in  Infula  fpcflabatur,  prater  Tem- 
plum  Jovis  Glympici.  But  a  little  after  he  ap¬ 
proves  of  JuJlin’s  Chronology,  who  places  it  as 
founded  before  the  War  of  Troy:  Maluerim  ego 


(he  fays)  Fundationem  Tyri  quam  Trogus  affirmat , 
ad  Novam  Tyrum  referri  oportere.  Favet  huic  fen- 
tentia  quiddam  ab  Hijlorico  relatum  :  Navibus  ap- 
pulfi  Tyrum  Urbem  condiderunt ;  Navibus  utique  non 
appulere  ad  Ltcum  V uteris  Tyri,  quo  non  nifi  pedejlri 
itinere  ferri  poterant.  Sermo  ejl  igitur  de  Nova 
Tyro.  How  then  could  New  Tyre  not  exift  in 
Solomon’s  Time,  which  was  founded  before  the 
Trojan  War  ? 

-  r  f  1  _  .  f  r.  •  . 

*  This  is  contradicted  by  what  I  have  faid  of 
the  Arabians  Commerce. 

p  .  JLA  n/J 
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make  the  Tour  of  Africa  by  its  meridional  Coafts,  touch  at  Cadiz;,  and  after¬ 
wards  penetrate  as  far  as  the  feptentrional  Seas. 

Some  Greek  Cities  of  AJia  minor  began  alfo  at  this  Time  to  eftablifh  a  Fleet, 
and  dedicate  themlelves  to  Commerce ;  but  the  European  Greeks ,  principally  the 
Athenians,  Corinthians,  Cretans,  and  other  I  danders,  reflected  on  this  Point  with 
a  greater  Earneltnefs.  The  two  famous  maritime  Expeditions  which  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  Greeks  undertook,  the  one  for  the  Conqueft  of  Troy,  and  the  other  of  the 
Argonauts ,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  Perfecting  of  their  Marine,  and  In- 
creafe  of  their  Commerce.  1 

Camhyfes,  who  had  inherited  from  his  Father  Cyrus,  not  only  an  extenfive  Ter¬ 
ritory,  but  alfo  an  ambitious  Spirit,  full  of  Ideas  of  an  unlimited  Extenfion 
of  his  Conqueds,  was  the  firft  Perjian  Monarch  who  formed  a  Marine,  and  ap¬ 
plied  himfelf  to  Commerce ;  for  this  Purpofe  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  (w).  And  his  Succedors,  Darius ,  Xerxes,  and  other  P erfi an  Kings,  fol-  (^jnciodo- 
lowing  the  fame  Plan,  fitted  out  powerful  Fleets,  and  greatly  promoted  their  u$’  1  3’ 
Trade  and  maritime  Forces. 

Carthage,  feated  in  a  better  Difpodtion  for  a  naval  Commerce  than  even  Tyre , 
to  which  it  owed  its  Original,  was  not  negledtful  in  improving  the  Advantages, 
that  fo  proper  a  Situation,  and  the  Indudry  of  its  Inhabitants  afforded  ;  fo  that 
the  Phoenicians  found  themfelves  deprived  at  once  of  the  Benefits  which  they 
drew  from  the  active  Traffic  with  the  aforefaid  Kingdoms ;  and  thofe  who  had 
before  been  the  only  Merchants  in  the  World,  were  now  reduced  to  a  diminu¬ 
tive  Trade,  in  nothing  comparable  to  what  they  had  formerly  carried  on,  as  well 
by  Sea  as  Land.  This  is  without  Difpute  the  true  Origin  of  the  Fall  of  Pyre. 

But  this  unhappy  City  was  to  expedt  a  yet  greater  Blow  than  any  of  the 
preceding  ones.  Alexander  the  Great,  puffed  up  with  his  Victories,  and 
overcome  by  an  infatiable  Defire  of  Conqued,  refolved  not  to  leave  Pyre  in 
the  abfolute  Poffedion  of  its  Liberty,  and  of  the  fmall  Dominion  it  then  re¬ 
tained.  The  Hidorians  of  the  faid  Prince  (x)  blame  the  Pyrians  for  not  permit-  e^Qumtus 
ting  this  Monarch  to  enter  their  Capital,  in  order  to  comply  with  his  Vows  in 
the  Temple  of  Hercules ,  and  barbaroufly  murdering  the  Ambaffadors  he  had  fent 
to  offer  them  Peace.  There  is  no  Room  for  Excufe  to  the  Pyrians  for  this  A6I, 
committed  contrary  to  Humanity  and  the  Right  of  Nations  ;  but  it  is  not  un¬ 
likely,  if  we  attend  to  Alexanders  Character,  that  he  fhould  find  fome  Pretence 
for  attaining  the  Pofieffion  of  Pyre. 

But  be  this,  or  the  other,  the  true  Caufe,  Alexander ,  irritated  at  the  Death  of 
his  Ambaffadors,  and  for  having  been  denied  Entrance  into  the  aforementioned 
Temple,  determined  on  the  Siege  of  the  faid  Idand  ;  though,  not  having  his 
Fleet  with  him,  he  found  himfelf  embarraffed  in  the  Undertaking.  However, 
his  great  Genius  readily  found  the  Means  of  a  Releafe  from  this  Encumbrance, 
by  refolving,  as  we  may  fuppofe,  on  making  a  Bank  or  Caufeway,  to  unite  the 
Ifle  and  Continent,  as  Nebuchadnezzar  had  done  ;  it  being  probable  that  the  Py¬ 
rians,  in  rebuilding  their  Capital,  had  deftroyed  that  made  by  the  Babylonian 
Monarch,  that  their  City  might  remain  in  the  Form  of  an  Ifland,  as  it  was 
originally. 

Alexander  therefore  ordered  the  making  this  Dike,  or  artificial  Ifthmus  ;  and 
for  its  Conftrudfion  directed  the  bringing  of  great  Stones  from  the  Ruins  of 
Paletyre ,  and  Wood  from  Mount  Libanus :  And,  as  the  Work  went  on  fiowly, 
lie  left  it  in  Charge  with  his  Generals  Perdicas  and  Crater  us,  and  went  himfelf 
with  a  Detachment  to  profecute  his  Conquefts  in  Arabia. 

The  Pyrians  at  firft  gave  themfelves  little  Concern  about  hindering  this  Work; 
judging  its  Execution  to  be  morally  impoflible,  as  Alexanders  Army  was  in¬ 
comparably  inferior  to  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar ;  and  alfo  not  believing  it  likely 
that  this  Monarch  would  expofe  his  Men  to  the  fame  fevere  Hardfhips,  which 
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the  others  fuftained  in  a  thirteen  Years  Siege.  But,  feeing  the  Macedonians  had 
made  a  great  Progrefs  in  a  little  Time,  they  began  to  think  ferioufly  on  the 
Means  of  hindering  their  Preparations ;  and  for  this,  availing  themfelves  of 
Alexanders  Abfence,  they  made  a  fort  of  Firelhip,  of  the  largeft  of  their  Fleet, 
and  having  placed  it  again#  the  Macedonian  Works,  full  of  combuftible  Matter, 
they  ruined  every  one  made  to  that  Time,  with  the  Lofs  of  many  of  their  Ene¬ 
mies,  either  burnt  or  drowned  ;  and  a  high  Wind  that  arofe  at  this  juncture, 
completed  the  DeltruCtion  of  the  Foundations  of  the  Bank,  which  the  Fire  had 
{pared. 

Alexander  found  his  Works  in  this  bad  Condition,  when  he  returned  from 
his  Expedition  :  But,  induced  by  his  great  Valour  to  perfiff  in  the  overcoming 
of  the  greateff  Obftacles  which  might  be  oppofed  to  his  Enterprizes,  ordered 
the  making  of  the  Bank  in  a  more  commodious  Part ;  and  this  fecond  W ork 
was  commenced  with  the  greateft  Activity.  The  'Tyrians,  fearing  it  might  be 
carried  on  with  an  Ardour  equal  to  the  firft,  determined  on  impeding  its 
Progrefs  from  the  very  Beginning;  and  for  this  Purpofe  feleCted  their  beft 
Divers,  who,  with  Hooks  and  other  Inffruments,  went  under  Water,  and 
rooted  up  the  Piles  which  the  Macedonians  had  driven  there  ;  at  the  fame 
Time  killing  feveral  of  thofe  People,  without  receiving  any  Damage  from 
the  Enemy. 

Difgufted  by  fo  many  Obftacles,  Alexander  had  Thoughts  of  raifing  the 
Siege;  but  Fortune,  that  never  abandoned  him,  brought  him  at  this  Juncture 
a  Fleet  from  Cyprus ,  with  a  Reinforcement  of  Troops,  which  Succour  ani¬ 
mated  him  to  continue  the  Blockade.  His  Navy  confifted  of  an  hundred  and 
eighty  Ships,  and  the  Tyrians  had  no  more  than  eighty ;  which  Inequality  of 
Veffels  determined  the  Illanders  not  to  rifk  an  Engagement,  and  therefore 
they  laid  their  Velfels  along  the  City  Walls,  that  they  might  ferve  as  new  Pa¬ 
rapets;  but  Alexander  s  Squadron  attacked  them  in  this  Situation,  finking  three, 
and  damaging  others. 

He  afterwards  battered  the  Walls  of  the  City  by  Sea  and  Land,  having  fuc- 
cefsfully  finifhed  the  Dike  and  Bank,  which  ferved  alfo  to  cover  his  Fleet :  And 
though  the  Tyrians  defended  themfelves  valiantly,  difregarding  Fatigue  and  La¬ 
bour  in  refilling  the  Enemy’s  Attempts,  they  were  at  lall  fubdued  by  a  general 
Affault,  and  Alexander  became  Mailer  of  Tyre  after  a  Siege  of  leven  Months  ; 
three  hundred  and  thirty  two  Years  before  Chrift. 

Alexander ,  entering  the  City  victorious,  fet  Fire  to  the  Houfes,  and  cut  the 
Throats  of  all  the  Inhabitants,  who  had  not  the  Precaution  or  Leifure  to  take 
Refuge  in  the  Temples,  or  hide  themfelves  among  the  Sidonians  whom  he  brought 
in  his  Army :  He  afterwards  crucified  in  cold  Blood  two  thoufand  of  the  un¬ 
happy  Prifoners,  who  had  efcaped  the  Soldiers  firft  Fury ;  blotting,  by  this  ACt 
of  Cruelty,  the  Glory  of  fo  famous  a  Conqueft. 

Thus  ended  the  Empire  of  the  Tyrians ,  with  their  Capital ;  for  though  it  was 
rebuilt,  and  remained  to  the  thirteenth  Century  of  our  Redemption,  it  never 
recovered  its  ancient  Grandeur. 
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CHAP.  V. 

A  DiJIertatien  on  the  Voyages  of  King  Solomon ’x  Fleets . 


Sect.  I.  Wherein  is  treated  of  the  Places  in  the  holy  Scriptures  mentioning  the 

faid  Voyages . 

'"jp H E  facred  Writings  fpeak  in  many  Places  of  King  Solomons  Fleets.  And 
^  firft,  in  i  Kings  ix.  26.  &  feq.  where  it  is  faid,  that  “  King  Solomon  made 
“  a  Navy  of  Ships  in  Ezion-Geber ,  which  is  befide  Eloth,  on  the  Shore  of  the 
Red-Sea ,  in  the  Land  of  Edom.  And  Hiram  lent  in  the  Navy  his  Servants, 
ic  Shipmen  that  had  Knowledge  of  the  Sea,  with  the  Servants  of  Solomon :  And 
<c  they  came  to  Ophir ,  and  fetched  from  thence  Gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty 
“  Talents,  and  brought  it  to  King  Solomon 

The  fecond  P adage  is  in  the  10th  Chapter  of  the  faid  Book,  Verfes  11.  and 
12.  relating  that  “  Hiram  s  Fleet  alfo  brought  Gold  from  Ophir,”  (after  hav¬ 
ing  mentioned  the  Queen  of  Sheba  s  Prefents)  “  with  many  exquifite  fine  Woods 
“  (termed  Almug  Trees)  and  precious  Stones  ;  of  which  Woods  the  King  made 
“  Pillars  for  the  Houfe  of  the  Lord,  and  for  his  own,  befides  Harps  and  Pfalte- 
“  ries  for  the  Singers.” 


The  third  Place  is  in  the  fame  Book  and  Chapter,  Verfes  21.  and  22. 
where,  after  the  facred  Hiftorian  had  obferved,  that  “  all  the  Vefiels  of  the 
“  Houfe  of  the  Foreft  of  Lebanon  were  of  pure  Gold,  as  Silver  was  nothing 
“  accounted  of  in  the  Days  of  Solomon  and  he  afligns  a  Reafon  for  that 
Abundance  of  Gold  and  Silver,  viz.  “  becaufe  that  the  King  had  at  Sea  a  Navy 
“  of  Tarjhijh,  with  the  Navy  of  Hiram ,  which  came  once  in  three  Years,  bring- 
“  ing  Gold  and  Silver,  Ivory,  Apes,  and  Peacocks And  he  afterwards  adds, 
to  explain  the  vaft  Riches  which  fudea  received  from  thefe  Fleets,  Ver.  27.  that 
cc  the  King  made  Silver  to  be  in  Jerufalem  as  Stones  j”  a  Comparifon  which 
would  feem  hyperbolical,  if  we  did  not  confider  what  inexhauftible  Treafures  a 
continual  and  well-regulated  marine  Trade  brings  to  a  Kingdom.  And  this  ap¬ 
pears  more  likely  in  thofe  Times,  when  little  or  no  Commerce  was  carried  on  by 
Sea  from  one  Place  to  another,  except  that  of  the  Phoenicians ;  and  alfo  if  Re¬ 
gard  be  had  to  the  prodigious  Abundance  of  the  aforefaid  Metals,  fuppofed  to 
have  been  in  Spain,  by  thofe  Authors  who  will  have  Tarjhijh  (of  the  Bible)  to  be 
in  that  Country.  - 

What  is  faid  in  the  Book  of  Kings  concerning  Solomon’s  Fleet,  is  repeated  al- 
moft  verbatim  in  2  Chron.v iii.  and  other  Places,  viz.  that  Solomon  went  to  Ezion- 


Geber,  and  Eloth  at  the  Sea-Side,  in  the  Land  of  Edom  5  and  Huram  (or  Hiram ) 
fent  him  by  the  Hands  of  his  Servants,  Ships,  and  Servants  that  had  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Sea ;  and  they  went  with  the  Servants  of  Solomon  to  Ophir,  and  took 
thence  four  hundred  and  fifty  Talents  of  Gold,  and  brought  them  to  King  So¬ 
lomon.  And  in  the  9th  Chapter,  Ver.  10.  &  feq.  the  fame  is  exprejfed  about  Me¬ 
tals,  Woods,  &c.  as  was  in  the  preceding. 

Thefe  are  the  Places  in  the  facred  Scripture,  where  Mention  is  made  of  the 
Fleets  which  Solomon  fent,  in  Company  with  thofe  of  Hiram  King  of  Tyre, 
to  the  Ports  of  Ophir  and  Tarfhifo.  With  regard  to  thefe  Fleets,  and  the  Ports 
which  they  traded  to,  there  have  been,  and  ftill  exift,  very  great  Obfcuri- 
ties  ;  m fomuch  that  the  Opinions  in  which  the  Learned  have  been  divided 
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for  folving  this  Point,  are  almoft  innumerable,  of  which  I  fliall  relate  the  moll 
famous,  and  adopt  the  molt  probable.  But  to  proceed  with  fome  Order,  and 
avoid  Confulion  as  much  as  poffible,  we  will  make  fome  Divifions,  in  which 
lhall  be  refolved  various  and  diltindt  Difficulties  ;  and  thefe  Diviiions  fhall  be  fo 
many  more  Parts,  which  this  Difiertation  will  be  compofed  of. 

(a)  De  Rebus  Father  Pineda  (a)  raifes  eight  Difficulties  about  thefe  Squadrons  of  Solomon , 
“;3.  the  Ports  where  they  were  fitted  out  at,  and  thofe  they  were  intended  for.  The 

firfi,  Whether  the  Voyage  and  Fleet  which  went  to  Ophir  and  Tarfhiflo  were  the 
fame,  or  different  ?  The  fecond ,  Whether  this  Navigation  to  Ophir  and  to  T ar- 
JhiJh ,  was  only  made  triennially  by  a  fingle  Fleet,  fo  that  till  this  returned,  ano¬ 
ther  did  not  depart,  or  whether  it  was  in  any  other  Manner  ?  The  thirds  Where 
was  Ophir  feated  ?  The  fourth ,  Where  Tarjhijh  ?  The  fifth ,  Which  of  thefe 
two  Regions  was  the  richeff,  and  from  whence  did  the  Ships  bring  the  moil  va¬ 
luable  Cargoes  ?  The  fixth ,  What  Time  were  they  in  their  Voyage  ?  The  fe- 
venth ,  From  what  Ports  did  they  fet  out,  and  where  lay  Ezion-Geber ?  And 
the  eighth,  In  what  Year  of  Solomons  Reign  was  the  firft  Fleet  difpatched  ? 

The  Solution  of  thefe  Queftions  will  afterwards  be  attempted,  and  new  Dif¬ 
ficulties  treated  of,  which  Pineda  left  unnoticed,  or  but  llightly  touched  on  : 
And  I  fhall  begin  the  Difiertation  with  the  laft  Query,  being  the  firft  in  the 
chronological  Order. 

-  •  /  f • - •  -  *  -  .  »  •  •  * '  \  •  ••  j  5 

-  X.  *.  •  +  ..  •  ,  A  .«.  •  ‘  A  ..  #  *  J  .  •• 

Sect.  II.  In  what  Tear  did  Solomon  begin  to  fend  his  Fleets  to  Ophir  and 
C  Tarfhifh? 

(b)  Super.  ...In  this  Difficulty  Father  Pineda  cites  Cajetanus  (b),  who  thinks  that  Solomon 
ch'l'.  ln^s,  did  not  fend  thefe  Fleets  until  the  twenty  fourth  Year  of  his  Reign,  as  before 

this  Time  he  did  not  want  the  King  of  Tyre’s  Gold,  nor  is  it  likely  he  would 
have  given  the  Cities  mentioned  in  Scripture  to  him;  befides  which  (the  faid 
Cajetanus  adds)  Solomon  having  collected  his  great  Treafures  from  many  Branches, 
viz.  from  Tributes,  Duties,  Negotiations,  Fleets,  and  Prefents,  he  could  not 
but  require  a  long  Time  to  gather  them  in  by  little  and  little  ;  and  laftly,  be- 
jcaufe  it  appears  from  the  Scripture  (i  Kings  x.  and  2  Chron.  ix.  and  xx.)  that 
the  great  Abundance  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Jerufalem  was  as  Stones  *,  after  the 
Building  of  the  Temple,  royal  Palace,  and  the  Coming  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba , 
coincident  with,  or  very  near  the  Time  of  Solomon’s  difordered  Love  of  ftrange 
Women,  which  happened  in  the  thirty  firft  or  thirty  fecond  Year  of  his  Reign. 

(c)  z.  Paralip.  Abulenfis  (c)  had  faid  almoft  the  fame  as  Cajetanus ,  fuppofing  that  it  was  a 
cks)  ch°T,  long  Time  after  the  Temple  was  finifhed,  that  Solomon  amaffed  the  vaft  Treafures 
9’  31‘  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

But  it  is  with  Reafon  that  Father  Pineda  holds  thefe  Opinions  as  unlikely, 
and  contrary  to  facred  Writ.  Firft ,  Becaufe  from  the  Places  cited  ( 1  Kings 
x.  and  2  Chron.  ix.)  it  appears,  that  the  Origin  and  Fountain  of  thofe  immenfe 
Riches  which  fiudea  enjoyed  in  Solomon’s  Time,  were  his  Fleets,  which  went 
to  and  came  from  Ophir  and  Tarfhijh :  And  it  being  evident  this  Abundance 
w^s  Teen  in  that  Country  before  the  twenty  fourth  Year  of  this  Prince’s  Reign, 
it  .follows,  that  his  Ships  had  made  feveral  Voyages,  and  brought  great  Trea- 
-fures,  both  to  him  and  all  his  Kingdom.  Secondly ,  Becaufe  Solomon  had  finifhed 
..the  Temple  before  .the  eleventh  Year  of  his  Reign ;  likewife  the  Fleets  from 
Ophir  and  Tarjhijh  brought  exquifite  Woods,  with  which  they  made  its  Steps, 
the  Pfalteries  and  other  Inftruments  for  the  Muficians  ;  fo  that  before  theCon-^ 
clufion  of  the  Building  of  the  Temple,  and  confequently  previous  to  the  eleventh 
of  Solomon’s  Reign,  the  Commerce  of  his  Fleets  was  eftablifhed.  Thirdly,  Be¬ 
caufe  when  God  promifed  him  Riches,  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  thofe  which 
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*  This  Comparifon,  I  think,  in  the  fin’d  two  recited  Chapters,  only  relates  to  Silver. 
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David  left  for  building  the  Temple,  but  tliofe  he  was  to  acquire  by  Trade,  and 
the  good  Adminiftration  of  public  Affairs  :  And  it  is  very  likely  that,  a  little 
after  this  fecond  Appearance  of  the  Lord  to  him,  he  fet  on  foot  his  marine 
Commerce,  as  the  Means  molt  opportune  for  enriching  himfelf,  and  making 
his  Kingdom  happy  in  the  Abundance  which  naturally  refults  from  a  foreign 
Trade.  Fourthly ,  Becaufe  even  fuppofmg  that  the  Riches  which  David  had  left, 
were  enough  for  building  the  Temple,  they  could  never  fuffice  for  its  Ernbel- 
lifhment,  and  the  fumptuous  Works  of  Solomons  two  Palaces,  with  the  other  Ex- 
pences  which  occurred,  and  were  difcharged  witli  the  Splendor  and  royal  Mag¬ 
nificence  which  the  Scripture  relates  :  And  we  know  that  he  did  not  only  re¬ 
main  unencumbered  with  fuch  exceflive  Charges,  but  that  he  made  no  Account 
of  Silver;  all  his  Service,  and  the  Veffels  for  the  Temple,  being  of  Gold  :  And, 
what  is  yet  more,  his  Subjedts  were  fo  rich,  that  they  alfo  defpifed  Plate ;  this 
Metal  being  rendered  of  little  or  no  Value  in  Jerufalem  by  its  Abundance.  It  is 
therefore  undeniable,  that  fuch  Opulence  could  have  no  other  Source  than  Com¬ 
merce,  either  with  regard  to  the  King  or  the  People  :  Not  to  the  King  ;  be¬ 
caufe  although  he  Riould  draw  large  Sums  from  his  Subjects  by  exorbitant  Taxes, 
this  Treafure  could  not  be  permanent ;  for  in  this  Cafe,  his  Vaffals  muff  fall 
into  Poverty  and  extreme  Mifery,  and  being  rendered  incapable  in  this  Condi¬ 
tion  to  contribute  any  thing  more  to  his  MajeRy,  his  Rents  muR  infallibly  de¬ 
cay,  and  both  Prince  and  People  remain  in  Indigence.  Befides,  in  'Judea  there 
were  no  Mines  either  of  Gold  or  Silver,  at  leaR  that  were  then  cultivated ;  fo 
that  the  Plenty  of  thefe  precious  Metals  muR  be  occafioned  by  Commerce,  which 
brought  them  from  other  Parts. 

Neither  is  the  Recourle  to  Hiram  s  Prefents  available,  as  it  was  hardly  ever 
known  that  one  King  grew  rich  by  the  Gifts  of  another ;  becaufe  thefe  are  never 
exceflive,  and  a  Recompence  muR  follow  the  Gift,  which  commonly  exceeds  in 
V alue  the  latter,  though  it  does  not  always  give  Content :  As  it  happened  be¬ 
tween  the  Kings  of  Fyre  and  Ifrael ;  the  former,  having  received  twenty  Cities 
in  Return  for  his  Donative  and  good  OfRces  rendered  to  Solomon ,  was  not  pieafed 
therewith,  though  his  Territory  and  Dominion  were  thereby  fo  much  enlarged. 
And  if  King  Solomon  could  not  acquire  his  great  Treafures  by  Tributes  from  his 
People,  nor  by  Hiram  s  Prefents,  how  could  his  Subjects  become  rich,  who  did 
not  receive  any  Gifts,  but  paid  heavy  Taxes,  except  we  have  Recourfe  to  Trade, 
this  being  the  Fountain  of  Wealth  ? 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  Duties  which  Solomon  impofed,  were  exorbi¬ 
tant  and  grievous,  as  appears  from  the  Complaints  of  the  Oppreflion,  made 
to  his  So nRehoboam,  after  the  Father’s  Death:  And  we  may  naturally  fuppofe, 
that  thefe  were  founded  more  on  the  bad  Ufe  of  the  Taxes  levied  in  the 
laR  Years  of  Solomon  s  Life,  than  againR  the  Burden  itfelf,  which  feemed  tole¬ 
rable,  nay  eafy,  whilR  they  judged  it  neceflary  to  fupport  the  vaR  Expences  that 
Solomon  was  at,  in  building  the  Temple  and  his  two  Palaces.  But  thefe  Works 
being  finiflred,  and  the  Duties  continued,  without  employing  them  in  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  God  and  Decoration  of  his  holy  Sandtuary,  nor  even  for  the  Magnifi¬ 
cence  of  his  royal  Manfion,  neither  for  any  other  holy  or  good  Ufes ;  the  Hebrews 
feeing,  I  fay,  that  Solomon  did  not  dedicate  his  ample  Revenue,  or  any  Part 
thereof,  to  fuch  pious  and  decent  Ends,  but  employed  them  in  conRrudling  Idol 
Temples,  and  in  indulging  the  Gentile  Concubines  he  maintained  in  his  Palace, 
it  was  natural  for  them  to  groan  at  feeing  the  deteRable  Ufe  he  made  of  the. 
Fruits  of  their  Labours,  and  that  they  Riould  deem  exceflive  the  Duties  they 
paid  under  fuch  CircumRances. 

To  the  above  Caufes  of  the  grievous  Load  they  laboured  under,  may  be  added 
the  great  Decay  of  Trade  in  the  latter  Part  of  Solomons  Reign.  This  King,  en¬ 
chanted  with  the  exceflive,  inordinate  Love  of  Women,  thought  no  more  on 
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thofe  great  and  glorious  Projedfs,  with  which  he  was  infpired  at  the  Beginning 
of  his  Reign  :  His  Faculties  being  ftupified,  and  his  Spirits  effeminated  by 
his  Amours  ;  joined  to  the  idle,  indolent  Life,  which  he  palfed,  furrounded 
by  his  Miftreffes ;  and  his  Mind  being  prejudiced  by  the  Means  of  gratifying 
his  Paffions,  not  omitting  even  the  moft  abominable  and  bafe  Offices,  that 
might  be  conducive  to  that  Purpofe;  he  could  no  longer  meditate  on  the 
noble  and  grand  Views  of  augmenting  Commerce.  Influenced  by  thefe  Princi¬ 
ples,  and  others  which  we  are  ignorant  of,  the  Voyages  to  Ophir  and  Tarjhijh 
were  difcontinued ;  and  this  Recourfe  being  wanting  to  him  and  his  Vaffals, 
they  confequently  became  impoverifhed,  and  difabled  both  Prince  and  People 
from  fupporting  their  former  Luxury  and  Magnificence:  though  they  Rill  at¬ 
tempted  it  >  which  occafioned  the  latter  to  think  thofe  Taxes  heavy  and  burden- 
fome ;  by  becoming  poor,  they  were  not  able  to  pay  as  formerly ;  and  the  King, 
finding  his  Revenue  reduced,  multiplied  the  Taxes  in  Proportion  as  his  Sub-* 
jeCts  became  lefs  able  to  pay  them. 

For  thefe  Reafons  it  is  credible,  as  Father  Pineda  believes,  that  a  little  after 
his  receiving  from  God  the  Gift  of  Wifdom,  and  having  begun  to  build  the 
Temple,  that  he  fet  on  foot  the  ConftruCting  of  his  Ships  in  the  Ports  of  the 
Red-Sea,  for  whofe  Equipment  he  fent  for  Mariners  from  Phoenicia ,  and  dif- 
patched  the  Fleets  away  3  fo  that  thefe  probably  failed  for  the  firfb  Time  from 
Ezion-Geber ,  in  the  fourth  Year  of  his  Reign,  or  a  very  little  after. 

Neither  ought  the  Reafons  which  Cajetanns  oppofes  to  this  Opinion,  to  be 
deemed  of  any  Force  :  Becaufe  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  Talents  of  Gold, 
which  Hiram  gave  to  Solomon ,  do  not  prove  that  he  was  neceffitous,  as  thefe 
might  be  fent  from  a  Motive  of  pure  Friendfhip,  or  from  the  Principles  of  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  for  although  Hiram  was  a  Gentile,  we  know  that  thofe  of  that  Per- 
fuafion  ufed  to  fend  Gifts  to  ftrange  Gods ;  becaufe,  notwithstanding  they 
did  not  adore,  they  feared  them,  and  fuppofed  them  made  propitious  by  fuch 
Prefents :  Or,  finally,  for  Reafons  of  State  and  politic  Motives,  which  is  to  be 
believed  moft  probable,  as  hath  been  infinuated ;  and  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe 
JoJhua  left  but  few  of  the  Phoenician  Cities  unconquered,  and  thofe  People 
having  multiplied  and  increafed  to  a  great  Degree  by  their  Commerce,  their 
Kings  endeavoured  to  extend  their  Dominions  ;  and  not  having  been  able  to 
do  it  by  Dint  of  Arms  in  the  Time  of  the  Judges,  and  much  lefs  in  the  Reign 
of  David,  it  is  probable  that  Hiram  fhould  value  himfelf  on  Solomons  Friend¬ 
fhip,  for  obtaining  that  by  Prefents  which  his  Predeceftors  could  not  gain  by 
Force  :  And  the  Event  of  Solomons  granting  him  twenty  Cities,  evidently  proves 
not  only  the  Truth  of  thefe  Conjectures,  but  that  fome  fort  of  Contradl  in¬ 
tervened  between  the  two  Kings  for  this  Purpofe. 

And  although  we  grant  that  Solomon  might  have  flood  in  Need  of  the  Tyrian 
Prince’s  Treafure,  as  he  did  of  his  Cedars,  Ships,  Mariners,  Pilots,  and  Arti¬ 
ficers,  for  the  ConftruCtion  of  his  Veflels,  Temple,  and  Palaces ;  yet  it  does 
not  follow  from  thence,  that,  at  the  faid  Jundlure,  his  Fleets  were  not  engaged 
in  the  Trade  to  Ophir  and  Tarjhijh :  Neither  are  the  Principles  difcoverable,  from 
whence  Cajetanus  draws  this  Inference ;  for,  notwithftanding  the  Fleets  fhould 
have  come  richly  laden,  and  Solomon  otherwife  received  vaft  Sums  from  the  va¬ 
rious  Branches  of  his  Revenue  ;  yet  his  Expences  being  very  great,  it  is  likely 
his  Squadrons  fhould  have  made  many  Voyages,  to  introduce  fuch  a  furprizing 
Quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver,  as  was  feen  in  Jerufalem . 

For  which  Reafon,  though  the  Collection  of  fuch  immenfe  Riches  muft  have 
been  the  Refult  of  many  Years,  after  fuch  exceflive  and  continual  Expences  as 
Solomon  had  been  at ;  yet  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  thence,  that  his  Navy  did 
not  commence  their  Voyages  till  the  twenty  fourth  Year  of  his  Reign,  but  ex- 
prefsly  the  contrary,  for  the  Caufes  before  alledged.  It  is  true  that  Solomon  ob¬ 
tained 
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tained  the  Gift  of  Wifdom  eafier  than  Riches,  as.that  was  infufea  by  God  Al¬ 
mighty,  and  this  acquired  by  natural  Means  and  Degrees ;  but  it  was  not  fo 
flowly  as  Abulenjis  gives  us  to  underhand ;  for  Solomon  having  obtained  from  the 
Beginning  the  vaft  Sums  that  he  wanted  to  execute  his  great  and  glorious  Pro¬ 
jects,  without  fuffering  their  Progrefs  to  be  impeded  for  Want  of  Money,  he 
might  from  that  Inftant  properly  be  counted  rich,  although  he  was  not  then 
Maher  of  the  Abundance  he  afterwards  attained. 

The  lah  Reafon  that  Cajeta?ius  alledges,  in  the  Series  which  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  refers  to  of  thefe  Events,  hath  yet  lefs  Force;  for,  as  the  Learned  know,  in 
thefe  Relations,  the  chronological  Order  is  not  always  exadtly  obferved,  neither 
does  the  Hihoiy  require  it ;  fo  that  in  this  Place,  as  well  as  in  others  of  the 
Books  of  Kings,  many  Things  are  anticipated,  which  we  certainly  know  happened 
many  Years  after :  And  from  what  hath  been  offered,  we  muff  conclude,  with 
Father  Pineda ,  that  Solomon  began  to  fend  his  Fleets  to  Ophir  and  Parfhijh,  in 
the  firft  Years  of  his  Reign. 
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Sect.  III.  Whether  the  Navigation  to  Ophir  and  Tarfhifh  was  the  fame,  or 
diJlinB  ;  and  whether  this  was  carried  on  by  a  fmgle  Squadron,  or  more  ? 

For  the  Solution  of  this  Difficulty,  Father  Pineda  recites  the  Opinion  of  Mal¬ 
venda  (d),  who  affirms,  the  Squadron  and  Voyage  to  Ophir  and  Parjhijh  to  have  <d)  ul  3, 

_  -  de  Antichi'* 

been  one  only.  cap.  10.  * 

Firjl,  Becaufe  it  is  not  to  be  underftood  by  the  Saying,  cc  thefe  Ships  went  to 
Larjhijh,”  that  this  was  a  Region  of  the  World;  but  that  the  faid  Ships  were  of 
T arjhiffj,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  original  Hebrew  (e),  and  the  Septuagint  fo  tran-  (e)  i  Kings, 
Hated  it  *.  So  that  Parjhijh  was  a  vague  and  uncertain  Name  in  the  Sea;  or,  c  ’  I0‘  v,7‘ 
an  Appellative  of  the  faid  Sea,  as  fome  grave  Expofitors  fuppofe. 

Secondly,  Malvenda  fays,  Becaufe  the  Scripture  fpeaks  indiftinguifhably,  and 
with  the  fame  formal  Words,  of  the  Voyages  to  Ophir  and  Parjhijh,  which  is 
clearly  feen  in  2  Chron.  xx.  36.  where  it  is  related,  that  “  jehojhaphat  King  of 
“  Judah  joined  himfelf  with  Ahaziah  King  of  Ifrael,  to  make  Ships  to  go  to 
tc  Parjhijh ;  and  they  made  the  Ships  in  Ezion-Geber .”  And  in  1  Kings  xxii. 

49.  our  Author  fays,  that  jehojhaphat  had  made  fome  Squadrons  in  the  Sea,  to 
go  to  Ophir  to  bring  Gold  ;  but  that  they  could  not  perform  their  Voyage,  as 
they  were  broken  to  Pieces  in  Ezion-Geber.  See  here,  fays  Malvenda,  inflead 
of  Tdarjhijlo,  as  it  is  in  the  Hebrew ,  in  this  Paffage  of  the  Book  of  Kings ,  is  put 
the  Sea;  and  afterwards,  in  the  fame  Place,  Ophir  is  fubftituted  -j- !  And  thefe 
two  Princes  having  intended  to  engage  in  the  fame  Voyages  which  Solomon  had, 
it  is  inferred  from  hence,  that  his  Fleets  only  went  to  Ophir ;  and  that  Parjhijh 
was  no  particular  or  proper  Name  of  any  determined  Region,  but  an  Appella¬ 
tive  of  the  Sea. 

Thefe  are  the  Fundamentals  of  Malvenda  ;  in  which  Father  Pineda  finds  but 
little  Difficulty  in  replying  to  the  firjl ,  viz.  that  if  the  Intelligence  of  this  Au¬ 
thor  was  certain,  it  would  follow,  that  the  Latin  Interpreter  had  But  ill  tran- 
llated  the  Hebrew  Text,  in  affirming  Parjhijh  to  be  a  fixed  Part  of  the  World, 
from  whence  Gold  and  other  Effedts  were  brought.  Neither  does  the  Authority 
of  the  Septuagint,  which  he  produces  curtailed,  any  ways  favour  Malvenda ;  for, 
in  the  Words  which  follow  thofe  referred  to  by  this  Author,  the  Septuagint  fay, 
that  a  Ship  came  every  three  Years  to  Solomon  from  Parjhijh,  with  Gold,  Silver, 

&c.  for  which  Reafon,  although  in  the  firfi:  Words  the  Septuagint  called  it  a  Ship 


*  Navis  Tbarfis  erat  Regi  Salomons  in  Mari. 

t  I  have  not  examined  the  Vulgate  Tranflation 
qf  the-  Bible,  nor  the  Corrections  of  it,  made 


fince  by  the  Latin  Church  ;  but  in  that  which  the 
Church  of  England  now  follows  (i  Kings  xxii. 
48,  49.)  there  is  no  fuch  Word  as  Sea  to  be 
found. 
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of  ' Tarjhijh ,  or  Tarfica,  in  the  fubfequent  ones  they  very  clearly  explain,  that 
Tarjhijh  was  a  determined  Region,  from  whence  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Effects, 
were  brought  by  the  Fleets  of  Solomon . 

And  even  in  the  Hebrew  Text,  all  Reafon  of  Doubt  is  taken  away,  as  it  fays 
that  the  King’s  Ships  went  to  ‘Tarjhijh ,  Naves  Regis  euntes  Thar /is.  Pagninus, 
and  the  Tigurine  Verfion,  read,  in  Thmjis  3  and  fo  it  muft  precifely  be  read,  to 
have  a  good  and  proper  Conftruction,  as  the  Verbs  to  go  and  to  come ,  bringing 
Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Effedts,  cannot  well  be  underftood,  except  they  are  fup- 
pofed  to  fpeak  of  a  determined  Region  where  thefe  Fleets  fhould  arrive  at  3  for, 
what  can  be  more  abfurd  than  to  fay,  that  thefe  Fleets  went  to  the  Sea ,  and 
from  the  Sea ,  brought  Gold,  Silver,  ami  other  precious  Merchandize  ?  Which 
occafioned  Father  Pineda  to  fay  jeftingly,  if  the  Pilots  of  this  Squadron  were 
afked  where  they  were  bound  to,  Would  it  not  be  a  pretty  Anfwer,  if  they  re¬ 
plied,  Forward  on  thefe  Seas  ?  as  if  Silver  and  Gold  grew  in  the  Sea.  Thefe  and 
other  Abfurdities  and  Improprieties  muft  neceffarily  follow,  if  the  Sea  is  to  be 
underftood  for  Tarfijh. 

Neither  is  Malvendas  laft  Recourfe  valid,  in  fuppofmg  that  by  Tarfhijh ,  might 
be  underftood  all  the  Coafts  or  Illands  in  the  Mediterranean ,  by  which  they 
might  navigate  from  Judea  3  becaufe  from  this  Propofition,  the  fame  Abfurdi¬ 
ties  and  Improprieties  are  confequent  as  thofe  before  mentioned.  Let  me  put 
this  Queftion  3  Whether  the  Hebrews  did  not  know  where  thefe  Fleets  went  to  ? 
Was  their  Route  undetermined  ?  Did  they  fail  by  Chance?  or  did  they  bring 
Gold  and  Silver  from  any  Port  ? 

Nor  is  the  fecond  Reafon  that  Malvenda  alledges,  taken  from  the  P adages  of 
the  Scripture,  which  fpeak  of  JehoJhaphat’s  and  Ahaziah’ s  Fleets,  convincing  3 
becaufe,  as  Father  Pineda  very  well  obferves,  thefe  two  Kings  might  fit  out  a 
Fleet  that  fhould  go  to  Ophir  and  Tarjhijh  in  the  fame  Voyage,  as  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  when  the  Countries  they  went  to  fhall  be  treated  of :  They  likewife 
might  be  different  3  fo  that  the  one  proceeded  to  Ophir ,  and  this  is  fpoken  of 
in  the  firft  Book  of  Kings  3  the  other  to  TarJhiJ. b>  which  may  be  that  mentioned 
in  the  fecond  Book  of  Chronicles  5  and  that  both  departed  from,  and  returned 
to,  the  fame  Port  in  Solomons  Time.  For  which  Reafon,  a  Squadron  deftined 
for  Ophir  might  be  fpoken  of  in  one  Place,  and  in  the  other  that  which  was 
prepared  for  Tarjhijh  *,  without  including  any  Repugnancy  to  the  genuine 
Meaning  of  the  holy  Scriptures. 

It  being  demonftrated  that  Tarfhijh  was  a  Country  to  which  Solomons  Fleets 
failed  3  let  us  examine  whether  it  was  that  Province  which  Tharjis ,  Javans  Son, 
planted  and  gave  Name  to,  as  Bochart  and  many  other  Authors  judge  3  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  a  City  in  Cilicia ,  as  Jofephus ,  Strabo ,  and  others  affirm  (although 
Bochart  pretends  that  thefe  Ships  went  to  another  Tharfis  in  India )  3  or,  whether 
it  was  all  Cilicia  and  Natolia,  called  AJia  minor  3  or,  finally,  whether  it  was  Car¬ 
thage  t  as  St.  Jerome  (with  the  Septuagint )  believes  it  was  a  certain  Province  or 
City :  And  the  only  Difficulty  now  is,  whether  the  Fleet  and  Voyage  to  Ophir 
and  Tarjhijh  were  the  fame,  or  different.  Father  Pineda  is  problematic  in  this 
Refolution.  Firft ,  he  fays,  That  Ophir  and  Tarjhijh  were  diftinct  Countries  : 
Secondly ,  That  the  Voyages,  and  alfo  the  Squadrons  that  went  to  the  one  and 
the  other,  were  different  3  and  likewife,  that  they  failed  from  feveral  other  Ports : 
Thirdly ,  That  a  fingle  Veffel  might  make  both  Voyages. 

With  regard  to  the  firft ,  it  will  be  treated  of  more  extenfively  when  I  come 
to  fpeak  of  the  Situation  of  thefe  two  Countries  :  And,  in  refpedt  to  the  fecond 
and  third ,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  faid  Author  appears  dubious  and  ffuc- 

*  Pridcaux  (in  the  Hiftory  of  the  Jews)  proves,  by  the  faid  Texts,  that  thefe  Fleets  were  diftindt. 

tuating, 
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tuating,  for  Want  of  proper  Intelligence  concerning  thefe  Courfes  j  for,  the 
Texts  of  Scripture,  which  are  the  only  fure  Monuments  that  remain  to  us  of 
thofe  Occurrences,  are  not  fo  clear,  but  that  the  one  and  the  other  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  them.  The.  reverend  Fathers  Mohedanos  are  of  Opinion,  that  the 
Fleets  and  Voyages  to  Ophir  and  Tarfnjh  were  diflincl 3  not  becaufe  one  and 
the  fame  could  not  perform  this  Navigation,  Ophir  being  in  the  Route  to  Tar¬ 
jhijh,  as  will  afterwards  be  demonflrated 3  but  becaufe  the  Voyage  to  this  latter 
was  much  longer,  and  more  difficult,  than  to  the  other  3  it  being  neceflary  that 
fome  Veffels  fhould  be  fent  to  Ophir  to  provide  Neceffiaries  in  the  Interim  that 
the  Fleet  from  Tarfoif:  fhould  return  3  fo  that  though  the  faid  Squadron  arrived 
alfo  at  Ophir ,  going  and  coming,  as  they  believed,  in  that  Senfe  it  might  be 
called  a  Fleet  of  Tarjhijh  and  Ophir.  Notwithstanding  they  are  perfuaded, 
that  there  was  another  particularly  deflined  for  Ophir ,  for  the  Reafon  alledged, 
and  for  others  that  will  be  fubfequently  offered,  when  we  come  to  treat  parti¬ 
cularly  of  the  Situation  of  thefe  two  Countries 3  in  the  mean  Time  I  fhall  be 
contented  to  take  Notice  of  this  Opinion,  as  it  affords  great  Light  to  the  Un- 
derffanding,  and  tends  to  reconcile  the  Places  in  Scripture,  that  fpeak  promif- 
cuoufly  of  both  Voyages. 

Father  Francis  Rivera ,  cited  by  Pineda ,  fuppofes  the  Routes  to  Ophir  and 
Tarfijh  to  have  been  fo  different,  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  run  by  one  and 
the  fame  Fleet.  The  Reafon  is,  his  believing  that  which  went  to  Ophir  failed 
from  Ezion-Geber ,  a  Port  in  the  Red-Sea  3  and  that  for  Tarjhif ,  from  Joppa  in 
the  Mediterranean  :  This  proceeded  to  Cadiz ,  where  it  collected  Silver  and  Gold  3 
and  afterwards  entered  feveral  African  Ports  in  that  Sea,  and  there  purchafed 
Apes,  Peacocks,  Ivory,  and  other  Effects. 

The  principal  Foundation  for  this  Opinion  confifts  in  the  Hiftory  of  Jonah  3 
the  firft  Chapter  of  whofe  Prophecy,  Ver.  3.  informs  usj  that  God  having  com¬ 
manded  him  to  go  and  preach  at  Nineveh ,  he,  to  avoid  the  arduous  Commif- 
fion,  <c  rofe  up  to  flee  unto  T arjhijh  from  the  Prefence  of  the  Lord,  and  went 
“  down  to  Joppa  :  And  he  found  a  Ship  going  to  Tarjhijh  3  fo  he  paid  the  Fare 
<c  thereof,  and  went  down  into  it  to  go  with  them  unto  Tarjhijh ,  from  the  Pre- 
<c  fence  of  the  Lord.”  So  that  the  Navigation  to  Tarjhijh  was  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean ,  and  not  by  the  Way  of  the  Red-Sea :  And  it  being  likely  that  the  Squa¬ 
drons  took  the  fame  Route  in  Jonah's  Time,  as  they  did  in  Solomon  s,  it  fol- 
loweth,  that  the  Courfe  of  thofe  deflined  for  Tarjhijh  was  not  by  W ay  of  the 
Red-Sea  and  the  Ocean,  but  through  the  Mediterranean.  This  Opinion  may  be 
confirmed  by  the  Authority  of  St.  Jerome  (f),  who  underflands  by  'Tarjhijh ,  (f)  Hierot 
where  the  Prophet  defigned  for,  the  Sea  3  “  for  this  Prophet,  fays  the  Saint,  did  ^  cap‘ 1 
not  intend  flying  to  a  certain  Region,  neither  could  he  go  from  Joppa  to  T ar- 
JhiJh  in  India." 

With  this  Intelligence,  Rivera  may  fupport  the  Expofition  he  gives  of  the  20th 
Chapter  of  the  fecond  Book  of  Chronicles  5  where  it  is  faid,  that  JehoJhaphat  made 
Ships  in  Ezion-Geber ,  to  go  to  Tarjhijh.  To  thefe  Words,  objefled  againfl  his 
Syflem,  he  anfwers.  That  in  the  faid  Place,  the  profound  and  vafl  Sea  is  to  be 
underflood  for  Tarjhijh ,  and  not  a  Country  fo  called  3  becaufe  there  was  no  go¬ 
ing  to  this  by  the  Red-Sea ,  as  St.  Jerome  fays,  fpeaking  of  the  Tarjhijh  where 
Jonah  was  flying  to. 

Father  Rivera’s  Opinion  may  likewife  be  enforced  by  congruent  Reafons. 

Firjl ,  It  is  undeniable  that  a  Voyage  from  Joppa  to  Cadiz  (taking  this  for  Tar- 
JhiJh)  was  fhorter,  lefs  dangerous,  and  more  proportionate  than  the  other  from 
the  Red-Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A  Perfon  need  not  be  a  great  Geographer, 
to  know  that  the  one  Voyage  is  not  comparable  to  the  other,  either  for  Dif- 
patch  or  Commodioufnefs.  In  navigating  from  Joppa ,  they  paffed  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Mediterranean ,  always  in  View  of  the  European  or  African  Coafts, 
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Settlements  of  Friends,  Confederates,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  their  own, 
built  by  Colonies  of  th z  Phoenicians,  the  Condudters  or  Pilots  of  thefe  Squadrons. 
In  the  other  Navigation,  they  had  to  launch  out  into  the  immenfe  Ocean,  tra- 
verfe  twice  the  equinodtial  Line ;  and  if  they  had  a  Mind  to  enter  any  Port,  as 
mi  ght  be  neceffary  in  fo  long  a  Voyage,  they  would  meet  with  none  but  Ne¬ 
groes,  and  other  favage,  cruel,  and  uncultivated  People,  from  whom  no  Suc¬ 
cour  could  be  expedfed,  except  by  Force.  Befides,  the  Navigation  from  Joppa 
by  the  Mediterranean ,  was  very  much  frequented  by  the  Phoenicians ,  who  had  in 
the  preceding  Ages  extended  their  Colonies  on  fome  of  the  Coafts  and  Iflands 
in  this  Sea  to  the  Streights. 

Neither  is  Pineda's  Anfwer  very  fatisfadlory,  when  he  fays,  that  in  ancient 
Times,  the  Paffage  of  the  Streights  was  very  dangerous  by  reafon  of  the  many 
Hies  then  in  the  Gut :  Becaufe  this  Multitude  of  Hlands,  which  fome  Authors 
have  affirmed  to  be  exifting  in  thatPafs,is  a  fabulous  Reprefentation,  taken  from 
the  Greeks ,  among  many  others  of  this  fort  about  its  Columns.  Befides,  al¬ 
though  we  fhould  admit  the  Reality  of  thefe  Ifles,  they  could  be  no  Obftacle  to 
the  Phoenicians  Navigation ;  as  we  know  certainly  that  they  frequently  paffed 
the  Streights,  and  founded  Cadiz ,  with  other  Places  on  the  Coaft,  in  Ages  much 
anterior  to  thofe  we  are  treating  of. 

The  fecond  Reafon  is,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  all  their  Ports  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  and  confequently  might  have  their  Docks  and  Squadrons  in  that  Sea. 
For  this  Reafon,  it  is  very  unlikely  they  fhould  go  to  build  Veffels,  and  fit  out 
Fleets  in  foreign  Harbours,  fuch  as  Ezion-Geber ,  Eloth ,  and  the  others  in  the 
Red-Sea :  And  as  we  are  fully  convinced  from  holy  Writ,  that  not  only  Sailors 
and  Phoenician  Pilots  went  in  Solomon  s  Ships,  but  that  Hiram  alfo  fent  his  parti¬ 
cular'  Fleet  in  the  Trade  of  TarJJoiJh-,  it  is  very  likely  and  natural  to  think,  that  it 
failed  from  Joppa ,  Pyre,  Sidon,  or  fome  other  Port  of  the  Mediterranean ,  rather 
than  from  the  Red-Sea .  In  this  manner  the  PafTages  in  Scripture  are  adjufted, 
which  by  the  contrary  Syftem  are  irreconcileable  j  as  this  fuppofes  for  a  Cer¬ 
tainty,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  their  Docks,  and  built  their  Veffels  in  the  Red- 
Sea  ;  Things  very  unlikely  and  incredible. 

Although  we  fhould  not  deem  Father  Rivera's  Scheme  intirely  improbable,  in 
regard  to  the  Reafons  on  which  he  founds  it,  and  the  Conjectures  added  by  the 
Fathers  Mohedanos ;  yet  even  thefe  latter  themfelves  look  upon  the  contrary  Argu¬ 
ments  as  more  powerful,  particularly  the  Texts  of  Scripture  which  exprefsly  fay, 
that  both  the  Fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram ,  bound  to  Ophir  and  T arjhijh,  always 
failed  from  Ezion-Geber  in  the  Red-Sea ,  without  mentioning  Joppa,,  ok  any  other 
Port  in  the  Mediterranean. 

This  is  clearly  feen  in  the  firft  Book  of  Kings,  x.  n.  where  it  is  faid,  that 
the  Navy  alfo  of  Hiram ,  that  brought  Gold  from  Ophir,  fetched  alfo  from 
thence  great  Plenty  of  Ebony  Wood  (in  our  Tranflation,  Almug  Trees),  with 
which  Solomon  made  the  Steps  of  the  Temple  and  his  Palace.  This  Fleet  ac¬ 
companied  that  of  Solomon,  as  it  is  related  in  the  fecond  Book  of  Chronicles, 
viii.  17,  18.  where  it  is  exprefsly  faid,  that  “  Solomon  went  to  Ezion-Geber  : 
<c  And  Hiram  fent  him,  by  the  Hands  of  his  Servants,  Ships,  and  Servants 
“  that  had  Knowledge  of  the  Sea;  and  they  went  with  the  Servants  of  Solomon 
“  to  Ophir.” 

In  comparing  thefe  two  PafTages,  it  is  feen,  that  Hiram  fent  a  Squadron  to 
Ophir ,  which  failed  from  the  Red-Sea,  or  went  in  Company  with  that  of  Solo¬ 
mon  ;  from  whence  is  inferred,  that  the  Tyrians  had  Fleets  and  Commerce  in 
that  Sea.  That  therein  they  fitted  out  Ships  for  Tarjhijh,  is  plainly  faid  in  the 
fecond  Book  of  Chronicles,  xx.  36,  37.  in  thefe  Words  :  “  And  Jehofhapat 
“  joined  himfelf  with  Ahaziah,  to  make  Ships  to  go  to  TarJhiJJo  ;  and  they  made 
tc  the  Ships  in  Ezion-Geber .  Then  Eliezar  prophefied  againfl  him,  faying,  Be- 
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“  caufe  thou  haft  joined  thyfelf  with  Ahaziah ,  the  Lord  hath  broken  thy 
“  Works  :  And  the  Ships  were  broken,  To  that  they  were  not  able  to  go  to 
“  Tarjhijh.”  Befides  this,  it  is  faid  in  the  firft  Book  of  Kings,  ix.  26,  27.  that 
King  Solomon’s  Ships  went  to .Tarjhijh  (in  our  Tranflation  it  only  mentions 
Op hi?~)  with  the  Servants  of  Hiram  :  And  we  know  that  for  the  Voyage  to  Ophir, 
this  King  did  not  only  fend  Syrian  Pilots  and  Mariners,  but  Ships  alfo  ;  there¬ 
fore  he  would  with  much  more  Reafon  fit  out  Ships  for  failing  to  Tarjhijh ,  as 
this  Country  was  far  more  aiftant  than  Ophir,  and  confequently  the  Hebrews  in 
greater  Want  of  a  Tyrian  Convoy,  in  a  Voyage  fo  much  longer  and  dan¬ 
gerous.  It  is  likewife  certain,  that  this  Fleet  of  Solomon  failed  with  that  of 
Hiram  from  Ezion-Geber,  the  Hebrews  not  having  then  any  Ports  or  Squadrons 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

Befides,  there  is  no  greater  Difficulty  for  the  Tyrians  to  fend  their  Fleets  from 
the  Red-Sea  to  Ophir,  than  to  Tarjhijh ,  as  both  for  the  one  and  the  other  Na¬ 
vigation,  there  was  the  fame  Inconvenience  exifting,  viz.  that  of  having  foreign 
Docks  and  Ports :  And  as  the  Scripture  exprefsly  declares  the  former,  no  Rea¬ 
fon  can  be  produced  for  denying  the  latter,  efpecially  as  this  is  a  natural  Deduction 
from  the  Paffages  which  fpeak  of  Solomon’s  Fleet. 

From  all  which  we  may  conclude,  that  the  Squadrons  of  Solomon  and  Hiram 
(as  we  believe  that  each  King  fent  his)  that  went  to  Tarjhijle,  failed  from  Ezion- 
Geber,  or  Eloth,  Ports  of  the  Red-Sea,  and  not  from  "Joppa,  or  any  other  of  the 
Mediterranean  Ports.  Nor  does  the  Text  of  Jonah’s  Prophecy  prove  any  thing 
in  Favour  of  Father  Rivera ;  for  it  is  only  inferred  from  thence,  that  in  Jonah’s 
Time  fomeVeffels  failed  from  Joppa  for  Tarjhijh,  which  is  not  only  granted  then 
to  have  happened,  but  alfo  in  preceding  Ages  .  It  is  a  Thing  certain,  and  nearly 
demonftrated  in  Hiftory,  that  the  Phoenicians  frequently  came  to  Spain ,  and 
there  founded  Colonies,  in  Periods  anterior  to  the  Prophet  Jonah.  In  which 
Refpedt,  Tharfis  being  Spain,  as  our  Authors  will  attempt  to  prove  in  this  Differ- 
tation,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be  granted  by  Father  Rivera,  what  can  be  more  con- 
clufive,  than  that  Phoenician  Ships  failed  from  their  Ports  for  that  Kingdom, 
called  Tharjis  in  the  Scriptures  ?  But  what  Inconvenience  can  arife  from  hence, 
in  afferting  that  Solomon’s  and  Hiram’s  Squadrons,  which  went  to  Tarjhijh,  took 
their  Departure  from  the  Ports  of  the  Red-Sea  ?  Could  they  not  fail  to  this  Pro¬ 
vince  by  another  Route  ? 

Father  Rivera  determines  in  the  Negative  :  Becaufe,  he  fays,  that  it  is  a 
Thing  unlikely  and  incredible  that  they  fhould  leave  the  eafieft  and  fliorteft 
Voyage,  to  engage  in  the  longeft  and  moft  perilous ;  which  is  true,  when  there 
are  not  very  powerful  Reafons  for  preferring  the  one  to  the  other.  But  the 
Phoenicians  had  ftrong  Motives  for  undertaking  thefe  Navigations  from  the  Red- 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  befides,  they  very  well  might  fend  fome  Ships  to 
the  Mediterranean  Trade,  at  the  fame  Time  that  others  went  accompanying  So¬ 
lomon’s  Squadron,  from  the  Red-Sea  to  Ophir  and  Tarjhijh.  And  in  this  no  In¬ 
convenience  is  difcoverable,  as  it  is  no  Incongruity  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians  had  greater  Interefts  in  this  Fleet,  which  made  the  Circuit  of  almoft  all 
Africa  by  the  Ocean,  than  in  that  which  trafficed  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
well  from  So1omo7i’s  Rewards,  as  the  Advantages  they  could  reap  from  the  Ex¬ 
change  of  Trifles,  and  Things  of  little  Value,  for  precious  and  rare  Effedls, 
that  they  met  with  in  the  various  Port?  they  failed  to  ;  an  Opportunity  which 
they  would  naturally  improve  for  extending  their  Commerce  in  a  Part  of  the 
Globe,  fo  little  known  to  the  Ancients.  Neither  do  we  deem  Father  Rivera’s 
Expofition  of  the  Places  of  Scripture,  which  give  to  underftand,  or  exprefsly 
fay,  that  Fleets  failed  from  the  Red-Sea  to  Tarjhijh,  to  be  right,  viz.  That  for 
Tarjhiflo ,  may  be  underftood  the  Ocean,  or  a  profound  and  vaft  Sea,  as  hath 
before  been  noted :  Becaufe  (as  it  hath  been  argued  againft  Malvenda)  the  Scrip¬ 
ture 
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ture  fays,  that  the  Fleets  brought  Gold  and  Silver  from  Parjhifh ,  which  fop- 
poles  a  fettled  Country  then  known,  as  thefe  Metals  were  not  procurable  from 
any  Mines  in  the  Sea.  Befides,  this  Interpretation  doth  not  appear  very  con¬ 
formable  with  his  Principles  :  Becaufe  if  by  Parjhifi ,  is  to  be  underftood  a  vaft 
and  profound  Sea ;  and  by  Ships  of  that  Place,  great  Embarkations,  as  this  Au¬ 
thor  afferts  ;  why  does  he  affirm  that  a  Squadron  went  to  Cadiz ,  from  Joppa  by 
the  Mediterranean ,  in  the  Time  of  King  Solomon  ?  Cannot  any  one,  following 
the  Principles  of  this  Writer,  fay,  that  both  Solomons  Fleet,  and  the  Veffels  in 
which  Jonah  embarked,  were  large  Ships  going  to  a  vaft  and  profound  Sea  ? 
With  what  Reafons  can  Rivera  argue  againft  any  one  who  fhould  fay  this,  that 
the  latter  may  not  avail  himfelf  of  to  impugn  the  oppofite  Syftem?  For  this  In¬ 
terpretation  once  admitted,  that  Parjhijh  does  not  fignify  a  determinate  Place; 
may  not  any  one  take  the  Liberty  to  give  this  Expofition  to  all  the  Texts  of 
Scripture  that  mention  Parjhijh  ? 

In  regard  to  St.  Jerome's  Authority,  which  hath  been  alledged  in  Favour  of 
this  Author,  Father  Pineda  replies,  that  the  holy  DoCtor  fpeaks  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah ,  who,  fearful,  and  a  Fugitive,  did  not  intend  to  fly  to  any  particular 
Place,  but  where  an  Opportunity  fhould  offer;  but  that  the  Veffel  was  bound 
to  Parjhijh ,  it  being  unlikely  that  a  Merchant-fhip  fhould  be  fitted  out  without 
any  View,  Defign,  or  deftined  Voyage.  To  which  Fathers  Mohedanos  add,  that 
Jonah  might  have  intended  his  Flight  for  Parjhifl, b,  being  one  of  the  moft  diftant 
Countries,  to  which  they  then  failed  by  the  Way  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  that 
in  the  Suppofition  of  meeting  with  an  Occafion  for  performing  this  Voyage,  he 
fhould  obtain  his  Ends,  which  were,  his  going  as  far  as  he  poffibly  could  from 
the  City  where  God  had  ordered  him  to  preach  ;  but  that  he  would  alfo  have 
gone  to  any  other  remote  Country,  if  the  Opportunity  had  prefented,  it  being 
indifferent  to  him  where  he  fhould  efcape  to.  In  this  Manner  the  Propriety  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  and  the  Sentiments  of  the  great  DoCtor,  are  adjufted ;  but 
that  the  main  Ocean  is  to  be  underftood  by  ParJhiJ). b,  can  never  be  admitted. 
Befides,  St.  Jerome  in  this  Place  oppofes  thofe  who  affirm  that  Jonah  had  em¬ 
barked  for  India,  as  the  Saint  fays,  this  Navigation  was  impracticable  from 
Joppa :  That  is,  fuch  long  Voyages  were  not  then  in  Ufe;  for  though  the  Pof- 
fibility  of  the  Paffage  was  certain,  there  being  a  Communication  between  the  one 
Sea  and  the  other  by  Hercules' s  Streights,  yet  foch  a  Route  would  be  vaftly  trou- 
blefome  and  incommodious.  Though  by  foppofing,  that  Jonah's  Ship  was  not 
bound  from  Joppa  to  the  Indies ,  but  to  Cadiz,  all  the  Difficulties  which  St  .Jerome 
offers,  ceafe ;  as  it  may  be  faid,  that  his  Authority  is  not  any  longer  oppofed  to 
the  preceding  Syftem. 

To  the  fecond  Reafon  alledged  in  Favour  of  Father  Rivera's  Opinion,  it  is 
anfwered,  That  the  Affirmation  of  the  Phoenicians  having  no  Docks  in  the  Red- 
Sea,  is  falfe  ;  For  although  it  be  true  that  thefe  People  poffeffed  nothing  in 
Idumea,  Egypt ,  or  Arabia ,  but  availed  themfelves  of  the  Ports  of  thofe  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  principally  of  the  Egyptians ,  for  their  great  Commerce  ;  infomuch, 
that  as  the  Pyrians  and  Sidonians  were  the  greateft  Traders  in  the  World,  and 
in  a  manner  the  only  Pilots  and  Sailors  then  exifting,  all  the  other  Nations  al¬ 
lowed  them  the  free  Ufe  of  their  Harbours  for  building  their  Ships  *  which  Pri¬ 
vilege  was  productive  of  great  Advantages  to  both  * ;  but  the  Kings  of  Egypt 
and  the  Hebrews  were  principally  concerned.  Both  facred  and  profane  Hiftory 
agree  in  this  Point.  By  the  firft  we  know  that  Solomon ,  Sovereign  of  that  Part 


*  Notwithftanding  the  Phoenicians  inhabited 
the  Mediterranean  Coafts,  they  alfo  failed  to  the 
Ocean  by  the  Red-Sea,  where  they  had  a  Corre- 
fpoikence,  Warehoufes,  and  Ships;  a  Liberty 


that  ever  was,  and  ftill  is  in  Ufe,  in  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  Afiatic  Shores,  reflecting  really  an  Ho¬ 
nour  on  the  Sociability  of  the  People  of  the  Eaft. 
Speftac.  de  la  Natur.  Tom.  viii,  Pag.  50. 
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of  Idumea ,  where  the  Ports  of  Eloth  and  Ezion-Geber  lay,  freely  gave  them  the 
Liberty  of  thofe  Havens  to  build  their  Ships,  that  they  might  accompany  his 
Fleets  to  Ophir.  By  the  fecond,  it  appears,  that  Necaus  and  Cambyfes ,  Kings 
of  Egypt,  availed  themfelves  of  the  Phoenician  Veffels,  for  the  Expeditions  they 
fet  on  foot  from  the  Red-Sea :  And  in  the  preceding  Ages,  their  naval  Com¬ 
merce  was  greater  and  more  extenfive  in  thofe  Parts  ;  for  which  Reafon  fome 
Authors  believed,  that  the  Phoenicians  were  defcended  from  the  Inhabitants 
of  thofe  Borders  :  But  this  Opinion  is  deftitute  of  all  Foundation,  as  Sa¬ 
muel  Bochart  demonftrates  with  his  ufual  Erudition ;  it  appearing  plainly 
from  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  the  Phoenicians  had  their  Origin  from  the  Ca¬ 
naan  it  es. 

Befides,  the  Reafon  alledged  proves  nothing  in  Favour  of  Rivera’s  Syftem  ; 
becaufe  there  is  the  fame  Difficulty  exifting  in  the  Phoenicians^! ant  of  Ports  in 
the  Red-Sea ,  for  building  Ships  to  go  to  Ophir ,  as  for  the  Fleets  to  Par- 
Jlnjh.  It  appearing  therefore  clearly  from  the  Scripture,  that  King  Hiram  fent 
his  Navy  to  Ophir  from  the  Ports  of  the  Red-Sea ,  we  muff  confefs  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  had  their  Docks,  and  built  Veffels  there,  to  trade  with  in  thofe  Parts: 
This  is  certain,  not  only  in  Solomons  Time,  but  in  preceding  Ages ;  as  is  proved 
from  various  Paffages  in  Hiftory,  and  by  many  Veftiges  or  Traces  which  thofe 
People  left  on  ail  their  Coafts. 

From  all  that  hath  been  faid,  it  followeth,  that  the  Fleets  which  Solomon 
fent  to  Ophir  and  Parjhijh ,  were  two  diftindt  ones,  and  that  both  failed  from 
the  Red-Sea.  There  only  remains  this  Difficulty,  whether  the  Phoenicians  fent 
•  two  Fleets  befides  from  the  faid  Ports,  to  make  the  two  Voyages  to  Ophir  and 
Parjhijh  :  This  Obfcurity  Pineda  does  not  touch  upon  ;  but  the  Brothers  Mo- 
hedanos  have  endeavoured  to  clear  it  up  in  a  Manner  mold  conformable  to  the 
Paffages  of  the  holy  Scripture,  by  the  following  Obfervations. 

In  the  firft  Book  of  Kings,  ix.  26,  27.  it  only  fays,  that  Solomon  conftrudted 
a  Navy  in  Ezion-Geber 3  and  Hiram  fent  in  the  Navy  that  went  to  Ophir,  his 
Servants,  Shipmen  who  had  Knowledge  of  the  Sea,  with  the  Servants  of  Solo¬ 
mon  :  But  in  the  following  Chapter,  it  is  faid,  The  Navy  alfo  of  Hiram,  which 
went  to  Ophir,  brought  Gold  from  thence,  and  great  Plenty  of  precious  Wood 
and  Stones.  In  the  fecond  Book  of  Chronicles,  viii.  17.  the  Circumftances  of 
the  Fleet  which  failed  to  Ophir ,  are  related  with  more  Perfpicuity  3  for,  it  is 
faid,  The  Pyrian  King  did  not  only  fend  to  Solomon,  Pilots  and  Mariners  for 
the  Ophir  Fleet,  but  Ships  likewife  :  By  which  the  other  two  Paffages,  juft  re¬ 
cited  from  the  Book  of  Kings,  are  cleared  up  and  explained  3  fo  that,  according 
to  this  Place  in  Chronicles,  the  Phoenicians  had  their  own  Fleet  for  Ophir,  and 
befides  put  Pilots  and  Mariners  on  board  Solomons  Ships.  This  was  a  Cir- 
cumftance  very  neceffary  to  the  Hebrews,  who  were  ignorant  of  Aftronomy  and 
the  nautical  Art,  and  not  verfed  in  Navigation  3  fo  that  Hiram  s  Fleet  ferved  as 
Convoy  to  Solomons  in  the  Voyage. 

And  in  regard  to  both  Fleets  making  feveral  Voyages  to  Ophir ,  it  might 
have  been  that  Solomon  fometimes  freighted  the  Phoenician  Ships,  and  they 
alone  performed  the  Voyage;  by  which  the  Paffage  in  the  10th  Chapter  of 
the  firft  Book  of  Kings  is  literally  verified.  It  is  alfo  very  likely  the 
Phoenician  Ships  fometimes  went  alone,  and  on  their  own  Accounts,  to  trade 
to  Ophir  and  other  Places  on  thofe  Coafts  3  and,  on  their  Return,  fold  or  pre- 
fented  to  Solomon  fome  of  the  beft  Effedls  which  he  wanted  for  his  Works.  But 
be  it  in  either  Manner,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  had  their  Fleets  there,  and 
undoubtedly  reaped  the  Benefits  from  the  Commerce  they  carried  on,  which  the 
Scripture  plainly  declares,  when  it  fays  (g).  That  Hiram  s  Fleet,  which  brought  (g) 
Gold  from  Ophir,  brought  Woods  alfo  for  Solomon.  According  to  which  Man¬ 
ner  ot  Speaking,  it  appears,  that  this  Fleet  was  employed  on  the  Phoenicians 
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Account  in  the  Ophir  Trade  3  from  whence  they  fetched  Gold,  and,  on  one  Oc- 
cafion,  brought  lome  precious  Woods  for  Solomon,  befides  the  other  Things  they 
had  on  board  for  their  own  King. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  Fleets  which  the  Phoenicians  fent  to  Ophir, 
as  well  alone,  as  in  Company  with  thofe  of  Solomon  3  and  it  now  remains  to 
fpeak  of  thofe  which  failed  to  ParJhiftj.  In  the  10th  Chapter,  Ver,  22.  of  the 
firjfb  Book  of  Kings,  it  fays  exprefsly,  That  two  joint  Fleets  failed  to  Parjhijk  3 
the  one  Solomons,  the  other  Hiram’s  :  And  this  Navigation  being  diftindt  from 
that  to  Ophir,  as  is  already  infmuated,  it  is  inferred,  that  the  Phoenicians  in  So¬ 
lomon  s  Time  had  at  lead:  two  different  Fleets  in  the  Red-Sea  3  I  fay,  at  leaji, 
becaufe  if  we  confider  the  Extent  of  their  Trade  in  all  the  then  known  mari¬ 
time  Parts  of  the  World,  it  is  likely  they  had  many  other  Ships  to  carry  on 
their  Commerce  with  other  Regions  3  but  of  this  nothing  is  noticed  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  probably  as  thefe  two  Voyages  were  the  moll  famous  and  lucrative  of  thofe 
Times. 

It  is  faid  alfo  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  that  thofe  Fleets  which  went  to  Par- 
fhifh,  made  triennial  Voyages,  a  Circumftance  not  expreffed  in  the  Relation  of 
thofe  to  Ophir-,  from  whence  it  is  to  be  inferred,  not  only  that  the  Voyages  were 
different,  as  hath  before  been  infmuated,  but  that  which  failed  to  Parjhijh  was 
a  longer  Time  than  that  which  went  to  Ophir.  The  remaining  Difficulty  is, 
to  know  whether  thefe  Fleets  were  difpatched  every  three  Years  to  Parjhijh,  and 
returned  when  they  could,  that  is,  within  the  faid  Space,  or  fome  Years  after  3 
or  whether  they  precifely  went  and  came  in  the  three  Years.  The  fcriptura! 
Expreffion  feems  to  denote  the  Time  in  which  the  Fleets  were  difpatched, 
and  not  that  which  was  fpent  in  Going,  Coming,  and  their  Detention  at  Par- 
jhijh.  Father  Pineda  inclines  to  believe,  that  their  Going  out  and  Return  might 
be  performed  in  that  Time  :  He  relates  the  Opinion  of  Villalpimdo ,  who  af¬ 
firms,  that  King  Solomon  fent  a  diflinct  Fleet  annually  to  Ophir  and  Parfhijh  3 
fo  that  although  it  fpent  three  Years  in  going  and  coming,  he  every  Year  re¬ 
ceived  a  different  one  3  and  in  this  manner  was  not  obliged  to  wait  fo  long  a 
Time  as  that  abovementioned,  to  receive  the  Materials  neceffary  for  his  Works. 
This  Opinion  Pineda  notes  to  be  more  ingenious  than  folid  :  And  it  muff  be 
remarked,  that  therein  both  Navigations  are  confounded,  by  affigning  an  equai 
Space  of  Time  for  performing  the  one  and  the  other  3  which  is  not  allowable, 
if  the  Diflance  to  Parjhijh  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  longed.  But  this  Point  will 
be  farther  enlarged  on,  after  fpeaking  of  the  Situation  of  the  two  Places,  as 
it  may  be  better  determined  by  the  Knowledge  where  they  lay.  I  fliouid  there¬ 
fore  have  proceeded  to  inveftigate  their  Sites,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  the 
Authors  I  have  now  under  Conhderation  3  but  {hall  firft  treat  of  that  of  Ezion- 
Geher. 

Sect.  IV.  Where  Ezion-Geber  was  placed. 

Goropius  Becanus  (h),  cited  by  Father  Pineda,  affirms,  that  this  Port  was  not 
in  the  Red-Sea,  as  many  have  believed,  but  in  the  Mediterranean  3  and  the  Rea- 
fons  on  which  he  founds  his  Opinion,  are, 

Firft,  That  Ezion-Geber  was  a  Town  of  Idumea,  as  appears  from  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  (1 )  3  and,  learning  from  Strabo,  that  Idumea  was  at  a  Dift ance  from  the 
Red-Sea,  and  bordered  only  on  the  Mediterranean ,  we  ought  to  place  ic  in  this 
Sea,  and  not  in  the  other  3  for  the  Geographer  bounds  Idumea  by  Judea,  Egypt, 
Arabia  Petrea,  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  principally  the  Lake  Sir  bon,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Damiata :  Befides,  this  may  be  confirmed  by  the  Authority 
of  Jojephus  (Lib.  contra  Appi on.) ,  who  fays,  that  Judea  joins  to  Idumea,  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  the  City  of  Gaza  3  which,  we  know,  was  feated  nearer  to 
the  Mediterranean  than  the  Red-Sea. 
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The  fecond  Reafon  is  taken  from  the  Etymology  of  Ezion-Geber,  or  Afion- 
Gaber ;  for  Gaber  is  the  fame  as  Gabricc ,  or  Gabria.  This  was  a  City  feated  on 
the  Mediterranean ,  near  to  the  Mountains  Pelufius  and  Gafins,  as  Strabo  relates, 
who  calls  it  Cajtro  de  Gabria ,  Gabria  Cafitra  :  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  Name  of 
Bethogabri  ;  which,  Goropius  fays,  is  the  fame  as  Betbgabcr,  that  is,  the  Houle 
or  Fortrefs  of  Gaber.  The  Word  Azion,  or  Afion,  which  in  the  original  He¬ 
brew  correfponds  to  Ghaifion ,  is  deduced  from  ghaifiam ,  and  is  the  fame  as  to 
fortify,  or  a  Fortification  5  which  very  well  fuits  with  Strabo's  Denomination, 
and  Ptolemy's  Cafira  Gabria ,  or  Bethogabri ,  fignifying  a  Fortrefs  of  Gabria ,  or 
of  Gaber. 

The  aforefaid  Author  adds,  that  this  City  was  near  Eloih,  or  Elath ,  which  is 
Elut  in  Hebrew  ;  but  becaufe  the  Chaldeans ,  Syrians ,  and  even  the  Attic  Greeks , 
have  a  Difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  Letter  Sigma ,  they  change  it  for  the  Pan, 
fo  that  Elus  is  the  fame  as  Elut.  This  City  is  the  fame  as  that  which  Ptolemy 
calls  Elufia ,  and  affirms  it  to  be  the  laft  but  one  on  the  Confines  of  Idumea  to¬ 
wards  Egypt ;  from  whence  it  is  inferred,  that  Elath ,  Eloih ,  or  Ay  lath,  cannot 
be  the  City  Elana ,  which  Strabo  fuppofes,  and  Ptolemy  places,  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  or  Red-Sea ,  by  the  Country,  Border,  or  Shore  oppofite  to  Gaza,  and  diftant 
from  it  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fixty  Furlongs,  this  City  being  feated  on 
the  Mediterranean  *. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  Foundations  of  Goropius  Becanus's  Opinion.  Some 
have  alferted  that  the  two  Cities,  Ezion-Geber  and  Eloth,  were  in  the  Perfian 
Gulf  ■,  really  a  ftrange  Notion,  deftitute  of  any  reafonable  Support,  becaufe  it 
appears  from  Scripture,  that  thefe  two  Cities  were  Solomon's ,  and  we  do  not 
know  that  his  Empire  extended  to  the  Gulf  of  Perfia.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
as  to  the  failing  of  the  Fleets  to  Ophir  and  Parjhifih  by  the  Ocean,  it  makes  but 
little  to  the  Purpofe  whether  they  fleered  their  Courfe  from  th z  Arabian  or  Per¬ 
fian  Gulf,  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  a  Communication  with  the  main 
Ocean  by  that  Part. 

The  moft  current  Opinion  both  of  Ancients  and  Moderns  on  this  Subjedt, 
is,  that  Ezion-Geber  and  Eloth  were  two  Ports  of  the  Red-Sea.  The  holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  is  very  exprefs  in  Favour  of  this  Sentiment}  for,  in  the  firft  Book  of  Kings, 
ix.  26.  it  fays  plainly,  That  Ezion-Geber  was  a  City  of  Idumea ,  feated  near  to 
Eloth ,  on  the  Coaft  of  the  Red-Sea  :  The  fame  is  proved  from  the  Book  of  Num¬ 
bers ,  xxxiii.  35.  where  it  is  faid,  That  the  Ifiraelites  made  their  thirty  fecond  Sta¬ 
tion  or  Encampment,  and  the  laft  before  entering  the  Defert  of  Zin  :  Like- 
wife  in  Deuteronomy ,  ii.  8.  it  is  faid,  That  from  Eloth,  and  from  Ezion-Geber , 
they  turned,  and  palled  by  the  Way  of  the  Wildernefs  of  Moab.  All  which, 
fays  F ather  Pineda,  cannot  be  verified  of  Ports  exifting  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
it  happened  to  the  Hebrews  before  entering  into  the  promifed  Land  :  Befides, 
this,  in  the  Place  cited  from  Numbers,  it  fays,  That  after  the  Ifiraelites  left  Ezion- 
Geber,  they  arrived  at  Mount  Hor,  which  is  at  the  Extremity  of  Idumea there¬ 
fore  the  abovementioned  Cities  mu  ft  necefiarily  be  about  the  Confines  or  in  the 
Middle  of  that  Country. 

Befides,  this  Opinion  is  proved  from  the  Authority  of  Jofiephus  (k),  who  af¬ 
firms  Ezion-Geber  to  have  been  the  City  which  in  his  Time  was  called  Berenice  5 
which,  according  to  him  and  Ptolemy,  was  a  City  of  Egypt,  feated  on  the  Bor¬ 
ders  of  the  Red-Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf.  Arrianus  affirms  the  fame,  in  his  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Red-Sea,  according  as  Stukius  tranllates  it.  And  it  is  to  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  although  Jofiephus  terms  it  an  Egyptian  City,  becaufe  in  his  Time 

*  This  fame  Opinion  is  defended  and  proved  de  novo  Orbs  a  Veteribus  cognito,  Tom.  i.  although 
with  great  Erudition,  by  the  learned  Augujlin  Fr.  he  in  Subftance  offers  the  fame  Proofs  Beca- 
Bafilius  Ponce  Legionenfe ,  in  his  Variarnm  Pyucejl,  nus. 

it 
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it  was  incorporated  with  that  Kingdom,  yet  this  does  not  exclude  it  from 
being  feated  in  Idumea :  Becaufe  as  this  Region  bordered  on  Egypt  on  that 
Part,  it  may  be  attributed  to  either  Country  at  different  Times,  and  even 
at  the  very  fame  Period,  by  different  Geographers,  as  may  be  feen  in  va¬ 
rious  Examples  which  Father  Florez  produces  in  many  ancient  Cities  of 
Spain. 

Stephanas,  in  his  Geography,  fays,  that  Berenice  was  called  in  preceding 
Times,  Hilana,  Elana ,  or  Adana  j  and  that  this  is  the  Ezion-Geber  of  the 
Ancients,  feated  in  the  Arabian  Gulf.  And  although  I  cannot  affent  to  this 
lafl,  that  Elana  be  the  fame  as  Ezion-Geber  j  I  can  fay,  it  is  the  fame  with 
Eloth  of  the  Scripture,  a  Port  very  near  to  Ezion-Geber  in  the  Red-Sea ,  and 
belonging  alfo  to  Idumea.  This  is  gathered  from  the  fecond  Book  of  Kings, 
xiv.  22.  and  from  the  fecond  Book  of  Chronicles ,  xxvi.  2.  where  it  is  faid, 
That  King  Azariah  built  Eloth,  Elath,  Ailath ,  or  Ailam  :  That  is,  he  re¬ 
paired  and  augmented  it ;  for  it  appears  to  have  been  built  many  Years,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fame  Scriptures  ;  and  reflored  it  to  the  Tribe  of  Judah.  Idu¬ 
mea  was  fubjedt  to  the  Kings  of  Judah  until  JehoJhaphaf s  Time;  after  whofe 
Death,  undertone’s  Reign,  it  rebelled  (l)  \  and,  lafll.y,  Azariah,  or  Oziah, 
King  of  Judah,  reflored  and  annexed  it  to  his  Kingdom,  having  previoufly  re¬ 
paired  the  Ruins  and  Damages,  which  probably  he  himfelf  had  made  in  tak¬ 
ing  it.  That  this  City  belonged  to  Idumea ,  may  be  collected  from  the  recited 
Paffage  of  Deuteronomy ;  and  that  it  was  diflincl  from  Ezion-Geber,  appears 
from  the  Places  quoted ;  though,  as  it  was  very  near  it,  modern  Authors  may 
have  taken  one  for  the  other,  and  even  applied  the  Name  of  Berenice  to  both 
of  them.  But  in  whatever  Manner  it  was,  it  hath  been  very  clearly  deduced, 
that  they  were  Ports  of  the  Red-Sea  ;  which  is  what  I  fhall  now  attempt  to 
prove. 

And  we  may,  with  Father  Pineda,  reply  to  the  Arguments  offered  by  Gcro- 
pius.  Firji,  That  although  the  weflern  Part  of  Idumea  bordered  on  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  eaflern  Part  joined  to  that  of  the  Red-Sea,  where  the  Ifraelites 
paTed  it  after  quitting  Mount  Seir :  Befides  which,  according  to  Jofephus,  there 
v/ere  two  Idumeas ;  the  one,  fuperior  or  upper ;  the  other,  inferior :  The  greater 
Part  of  the  former  bordered  on  the  Tribe  of  Judah  in  the  Diflribution  of  Pale- 
Jline ;  and  the  other,  which  confined  with  Arabia  and  Egypt,  and  lay  on  the 
Red-Sea,  was  afterwards  called  Gabalena.  Strabo  fays,  the  firfl  was  on  the 
Mediterranean ;  yet  his  Affection  does  not  contradict  the  Vulgate  Tranflation, 
as  this  fpeaks  of  the  lower  Idumea ,  which,  as  hath  been  faid,  joined  the  Red- 
Sea,  and  contained  on  its  Borders  the  two  recited  Cities.  To  the  fecond  and 
third  Arguments,  it  may  be  replied,  That  the  Reafon  drawn  from  the  Allu- 
fions  of  Words,  and  their  Etymologies,  is  the  molt  weak  and  feeble  of  all 
Proofs.  It  is  true  that  the  Learned,  efpecially  thofe  verfed  in  the  oriental 
Languages,  make  great  Ufe  of  this  fort  of  Argument ;  but  the  true  Critics 
value  them  in  two  Cafes  only,  viz.  When  there  are  other  Proofs,  be  they 
taken  from  Conjectures,  congruent  Reafons,  Documents,  Authorities  of  an¬ 
cient  Writers,  &c.  in  fuch  cafe,  the  Reafon  taken  from  the  Allufion  and 
Etymology  of  the  Words,  jointly  with  the  other  Proofs,  {Lengthens  the  Ar¬ 
gument,  and  is  more  convincing  on  the  Subject.  The  fecond  Cafe  in  which 
the  Critics  ufe  it,  is,  when  they  abfolutely  find  themfelves  without  other  rea- 
fonable  Foundations  for  Things  fo  very  remote  :  Then,  for  Want  of  Recourfe 
in  the  midfl  of  fo  much  Obfcurity,  they  efleem  the  leafl  Beam  or  Ray  of  Light. 
They  regard,  I  fay,  the  Etymologies  and  Allufions,  becaufe  they  can  find  no 
other  Proofs ;  but  always  produce  thefe  with  great  Diflruft ;  and,  knowing  their 
little  Strength,  fet  but  a  fmall  Value  on  them,  to  avoid  deceiving  unwary,  fim- 
ple  Readers. 

Goropius 
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Goropius  is  found  in  liohe  of  tliefe  Cafes  3  becaufe  he  neither  hath  other  folid 
Reafons  to  fupport  his  Syftem,  nor  is  it  a  Subject  in  which  other  reafonable 
Foundations  are  abfolutely  wanting}  for  the  holy  Scriptures  exprefsly  inform  us, 
that  thefe  two  Cities  of  Ezion-Geber  and  Eloth  were  feated  on  the  Red-Sea :  And 
when  we  have  fo  much  Light  in  this  Matter,  flying  from  it  to  go  in  Chace  of 
Etymologies,  is  to  fhut  one’s  Eyes  to  theTruth,  and  take  Delight  in  Fidlions  and 
Darknefs.  If  Etymologies  were  of  Value  in  the  prefent  Cafe,  we  might  alfo  al¬ 
ledge  them  in  Favour  of  our  Opinion,  becaufe  the  Subject  is  fo  fruitful  as  to  af¬ 
ford  a  Sufficiency  to  all. 

St.  Jerome  (Epiji.  adFabiolam)  fays,  that  the  Word  Azion-G  aber ,  fignifi.es  green 
Logs  or  Trunks,  a  Wood  of  many  and  thick  Trees }  or  a  Situation  where  Timber 
is  wrought  for  the  Conftrudtion  of  various  Veflels  and  Inftruments  :  Which  ex- 
adtly  agrees  with  Ezion-Geber 3  becaufe  we  know  that  in  this  City,  Solomons 
Fleets  were  fitted  out,  and  alfo  thofe  of  the  Tyrian  King’s  5  confequently  it 
muff  have  had  Timber  proper  for  building  Veflels,  and  for  the  repairing 
thofe  which  were  decayed,  what  we  at  this  Time  call  Careening.  For  all  thefe 
Purpofes,  it  was  requifite  there  fhould  be  Forefls  or  Woods  of  Trees  near }  and 
on  that  account  the  Hebrew  and  Tyrian  Kings  would  naturally  make  Choice  of 
this  City  and  the  immediate  one,  in  Preference  to  others,  to  form  their  Docks, 
and  fix  the  Commerce  of  the  Red-Sea  in  that  Port. 

After  we  have  fet  afide  Goropius  s  Etymologies,  as  frivolous,  ill-grounded,  and 
repugnant  to  Scripture,  another  Difficulty  of  this  Author  yet  remains  to  be  fa- 
tisfied,  by  which  all  poffible  Light  may  be  refledted  on  the  Subjedt.  He  fays, 
where  the  Vulgate  tranflates  Red-Sea ,  in  the  original  Hebrew  is  found  Suph,  a 
Word  better  correfponding  to  the  Mediterranean ,  than  the  Red-Sea  :  The  Rea- 
fon  is,  becaufe  in  feveral  Places  of  Scripture,  the  Mediterranean  is  explained  by 
the  Monofyllable  Suph ,  particularly  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  (m),  where  the  Vul-  (»0  ch.2v 
gate  fays,  Pelagus  operuit  caput  meum 3  but  the  original  Hebrew  hath  it,  Suph  ope- 
ruit ,  &c.  and  it  appearing  by  the  fame  Prophet,  that  he  embarked  in  Joppa ,  a 
Port  of  the  Mediterranean ,  it  naturally  follows,  that  by  the  Word  Suph ,  this , 
and  not  the  Red-Sea ,  fhould  be  uiiderflood.  I  fhall  omit  other  Places  of  holy 
Writ,  as  the  fame  Reply  made  to  this  will  agree  to  all. 

Father  Pmeda  gives  two  Solutions  to  this  Argument}  of  which  the  one  is 
very  extraordinary,  in  his  Attempt  to  prove  that  Jonah  pronounced  the  afore- 
faid  Words  from  the  Whale’s  Belly  in  the  Red-Sea  :  And  in  Reply  to  the  Query, 
how  this  could  be  ?  He  fays,  as  foon  as  the  Fiffi  had  fwallowed  the  Prophet, 
he  run  through  all  the  Mediterranean ,  paffed  the  Streights  of  Hercules ,  took  the 
Circuit  of  Africa  by  the  Ocean,  and  entered  the  Red-Sea  by  the  Streights  now 
called  Babel-Mandel.  Can  there  be  a  greater  Paradox  ?  The  Animal  could  not 
naturally  fwim  fo  far  in  three  Days  :  And  though  it  be  true  that  the  fame  di¬ 
vine  Power,  which  preferved  the  Prophet  unhurt  for  that  Space  in  its  Belly, 
could  alfo  have  tranfported  it  inftantaneoully  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Red-Sea 3  yet  it  is  not  credible  it  fo  happened,  as  there  was  no  Neceffity  for 
this  Miracle  3  and  all  the  Rules  of  Prudence  and  Criticifm  direbl  us  not  to  ad¬ 
mit  Miracles,  when  they  are  not  evident,  and  there  is  no  Neceffity  for  them  3 
becaufe  the  Things  they  refer  to,  might  have  fucceeded  through  natural  Caufes. 

Let  us  therefore  adopt  only  the  other  Solution,  and  grant  that  the  Word 
Suph  fometimes  fignifies  the  Mediterranean ,  as  in  the  Place  cited,  or  in  o- 
thers  3  but  this  does  not  hinder  that  it  many  Times,  and  more  frequently 
means  the  Red-Sea .  This  is  feen  in  Pfalm  cvi.  7.  where  it  fpeaks  of  the  Paf- 
fage  of  the  Ifraelites  through  the  Red-Sea  3  Et  irritaverunt  afcendentes  in  Mare, 

Mare  rubrum :  In  which  Paffage  of  Scripture,  Pagninus  and  the  Tigurine  Ver¬ 
sion  read,  the  Sea  of  Suph  5  and  the  Septuagint ,  Vatablus ,  and  St.  Jerome ,  trail- 
flate,  the  Red-Sea.  And  in  Truth,  according  as  it  appears  from  the  Context 
Vol.  I.  *  2  A  of 
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of  all  the  Pfalm,  it  fpeaks  in  this  Verfe,  the  9th,  and  the  22d,  of  the  Red- 
Sea,  or  Arabian  Gulf ;  excluding  a  Poffibility  of  underflanding  thefe  Places,  as 
treating  of  the  Mediterranean.  In  Pfalm  cxxxvi.  13,  15.  the  PafTage  of  the  IJ- 
raclites  through  the  Red-Sea  is  fpoken  of,  and  that  Pharaoh  and  his  Lloft  were 
drowned  therein ;  but  the  Original  is  Mare  Suph.  The  fame  in  Deuteronomy, 
i.i.  in  Exodus ,  xiv.  29.  and  in  Jeremiah ,  xlix.  21.  from  whence  is  inferred,  that 
although  Mare  Suph  is  found  in  the  Original,  when  fpeaking  of  Ezion-rGeber, 
the  Latin  Interpreter  might  very  properly  render  it,  Mare  rubrum ,  without  any 
Reafon  offered  for  Proof  of  the  contrary. 

Befides,  Suph  fignifies  a  Thing  which  hath  Rufhes,  Sea-weeds,  or  other  ma¬ 
rine  Vegetables,  fuch  as  the  Red-Sea  breeds  in  Abundance  ;  and  for  this  Rea¬ 
fon,  St.  Jerome  fays  (ad  Fabiolam),  that  the  Hebrews  called  this  Sea,  Jam  Suph , 
the  Word  Jam  correfponding  to  Sea,  and  that  of  Suph  to  the  Rudies  and 
Weeds  which  grow  in  its  Bottom.  Marianus  Vibloriits  alfo  gives  the  fame  In¬ 
terpretation  to  the  Word  Suph  ;  adding,  his  having  heard  of  the  Ethiopians , 
that  from  a  Species  of  marine  Plants  which  their  Shores  abundantly  produced, 
it  had  taken  this  Name,  and  which  the  fame  People  preferved  in  his  Time. 

(«}  Lib.  17.  Strabo  (n),  availing  himfelf  of  the  Authority  of  Nearchus ,  Orthagora,  and  Mi- 
tropajla ,  is  inclined  to  think  that  thefe  marine  Herbs,  which  are  fomething  red- 
difli,  were  the  Caufe  of  the  Ancients  giving  the  Appellation  of  red  to  this  Sea  j 
although  this  Philofopher,  prejudiced  by  the  Greek  Tables,  feeks  another  Origin 
to  it  lefs  natural. 

But  for  a  greater  Illuftration  of  this  Point,  I  fhall  here  trandate  a  diort  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Origin  and  Beginning  of  the  Red-Seas  Denomination,  according 
to  the  Opinions  of  ancient  and  modern  Hiftorians.  Quintus  Curtius  (Lib.  viii.) 
laughs  at  thofe  who  fuppofed  its  Waters  to  be  red,  without  entering  into  an 
Examination  of  the  Rife  or  Occafion  of  this  Name,  Red  ;  or  Erithreus,  as  the 
Grecians  called  it.  Strabo  (as  before  cited)  ;  Pliny ,  Lib.  xvi.  Cap.  23.  Arria- 
nus  de  Rebus  Alex.  Lib.  viii.  Dion,  in  Frajano Quintus  Curtius ,  Lib.  iii.  Cap.  7. 
Phihjlratus ,  Lib.  iii.  de  Vita  Apoll.  Solinus,  Cap.  45.  Martia?ius ,  de  Nupt.  Philol. 
Lib.  6.  and  fome  Moderns  believe,  or  at  lead:  incline  to  think,  that  it  proceeds 
from  King  Erithreus ,  or  Erythra ,  Son  to  Perfeus  and  Andromeda,  who  was  loll 
in  its  Waves,  with  the  Ships  he  had  conftrudted.  But  this  Opinion  is  fo  weakly 
founded,  that  the  bare  mentioning  it  is  fufficient  to  expofe  its  Faldiood  and  Ex¬ 
travagance.  That  Erythra  had  been  the  firft  Ship-builder,  and  was  drowned 
in  that  Sea,  is  one  of  the  innumerable  Fables  which  the  Greeks  publifned,  and 
the  Latins  afterwards  adopted.  It  is  certain  that,  previous  to  the  Grecians  hav¬ 
ing  any  Knowledge  of  this  Sea,  the  Ifraelites  palled  it,  and  it  then  had  the 
Name  of  Red,  as  hath  before  been  obferved,  therefore  could  not  have  received 
this  Denomination  from  a  Grecian  Prince.  Varro  s  Opinion,  cited  by  Soli¬ 
nus  and  Mar ci anus,  feemingly  fprings  from  the  fame  Root :  This  Roman  has  de¬ 
clared,  there  was  a  Fountain  exifting  on  the  Margin  of  this  Sea,  with  fo  fpe- 
cial  a  Quality  in  its  Waters,  that  as  foon  as  the  Sheep  drank  of  it,  the  natural 
Colour  of  their  Wool  was  changed  to  red ;  which  Spring,  he  fuppofes,  had 
the  fame  Effedl  on  the  Sea  by  mixing  with  it.  Stephanas,  de  Ur  bibus ,  citing 
Uranius,  believes  that  this  red  Colour  proceeds  from  the  Refraflion  of  the  Sun’s 
Rays  made  by  the  neighbouring  Mountains,  refleffing  them  in  the  Water, 
which  makes  them  appear  red  to  the  Sight,  although  they  are  really  cryftalline. 
Pliny  alfo  mentions  this  Opinion,  which,  although  falfe,  we  cannot  deny  the 
Coherence  it  hath  with  the  Principles  of  Phyfics  ;  in  which  it  is  a  Thing  al- 
1110ft  proved,  that  Colours  are  not  Entities  exifting  in  Bodies,  but  the  various 
Refra&ions  of  Light  which  the  Bodies  caufe,  according  to  the  different  Situa¬ 
tion  of  their  Pores.  St.  Ifidore ,  in  his  Ethym.  Lib.  xiii.  Cap.  17.  came  fome¬ 
thing  nearer  in  his  Indication  of  the  true  Caufe  of  this  Sea’s  Colour  :  He  fays, 
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its  Waters  are  feen  rofe-coloured,  or  red,  not  from  their  Nature,  but  by  rea- 
fon  its  Strands  are  blood-coloured  3  and  the  Waves  continually  beating  on  its 
Shores,  acquire  the  Colour  of  the  Earth  or  Sands  which  bound  them  :  From 
hence  (adds  the  Saint)  the  Minium  is  taken,  with  precious  Stones  of  a  red  Co¬ 
lour.  This  Opinion  comes  near  to  that  which  certain  Ancients  adopted,  as 
cited  by  Pliny ,  without  naming  them  :  Thefe  aflerted,  that  all  the  red  Colour 
of  the  Sea  proceeded  from  the  Sands  at  the  Bottom.  Marti  anus  alfo  mentions 
this  ;  and  Dionyjius  Alexandrinus  affirms,  all  the  Earth  of  Affyria  hath  this  red 
or  rofe  Colour.  In  thefe  laft  Ages  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Red-Sea's,  Dye  hath 
been  difeovered.  The  Viceroy  of  Portugal ,  Don  ’Juan  de  Cajlro ,  being  in  this  Sea 
with  his  Squadron,  obferved  that  in  certain  Places  the  Water  appeared  tindfured 
with  fome  very  red  Spots,  and  ordering  fome  of  it  to  be  taken  up,  he  found  it 
colourlefs,  quite  crystalline,  and  diaphanous  like  other  Water :  He  then  com¬ 
manded  feveral  of  his  Men  to  extract  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  whatever  they 
lhould  find  in  thofe  Parts  where  the  Water  was  tinged  3  and  accordingly  they 
brought  up  a  ramous  Matter,  like  Coral,  of  a  purple  Colour  3  in  other  Places, 
where  the  Spots  were  blue,  the  fame  Operation  was  performed,  and  Corals  were 
extradted,  which  they  called  white,  although  they  were  of  a  green  Hue :  Fi¬ 
nally,  in  other  Parts  where  the  Waters  appeared  white,  they  only  drew  out 
Sands  of  the  fame  Colour  3  and  he  remarks,  that  neither  in  any  Part  of  the 
Strands,  or  Bottom  of  the  Sea,  was  any  red  Sand  or  Earth  found.  So  John 
Barros  relates,  Dccad.  2.  Lib.  viii.  Cap.  1.  and  the  fame  Edward  Ferdinand  Se- 
vi llano  confirms  from  his  own  Experience,  both  cited  by  Father  Pineda.  For 
a  greater  Inftrudtion  in  this  Point,  the  Letters  curious  and  edifying ,  and  other 
modern  Authors  may  be  confulted.  Thefe  Experiments  teach  us,  that  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Red-Sea ,  Corals,  and  other  marine  Shrubs,  and  Vegetables  of 
divers  Colours,  are  bred.  The  Moderns  have  inveftigated  and  difeovered,  that 
thefe  Colours,  and  other  ramous  Subftances,  called  marine  Plants,  are  real  Ve¬ 
getables,  which  are  produced,  and  have  their  Increment  in  the  Waters,  as 
others  have  on  the  Superficies  of  the  Earth  3  thefe  caufe  the  Spots  and  Variety 
of  Colours  obferved  in  this  Sea,  which  the  Ancients  could  not  find  out  for 
Want  of  Experience,  and  by  being  prejudiced  with  abfurd  and  incoherent 
Fables.  The  better  ftill  to  illuftrate  this  Subjedt,  the  aforementioned  Cartas 
edifeantes,  and  other  modem  Authors,  may  be  infpected  3  among  which  I  fhall 
mention  Prideaux  (in  his  Hifory  of  the  fews,  Book  i.)  who  judges  this  Sea  is 
only  red  in  its  Name  3  becaufe  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  Idumea ,  or  of  Edom ,  and 
Edom  fignifies  red :  Which  does  not  prove  that  the  Sea  is  really  fo,  any  more 
than  the  Surnames  of  Cafile  and  Cow-hed  (Spani/h  Appellations)  denote  that 
the  Perfons  who  bear  them,  are  Fortifications,  or  Monfters  with  the  Head  of 
that  Animal. 

Sect.  V.  Where  Tharfis,  or  Tarfhifh,  was  feated. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  treated  of  fome  incidental  Points,  but  are  now  got 
to  the  principal  Subjedt  5  that  is,  to  inveftigate  where  Earfhifh  was  fituated,  a 
Matter  very  difficult  to  be  refolved.  If  the  Hebrews  had  continued  their  Navi¬ 
gation  and  Commerce  to  Parjhifo  by  the  Red-Sea ,  in  the  Reigns  pofterior  to  that 
of  Solomon ,  there  might  have  remained  to  us  fome  clearer  Hints  of  the  Ports, 
which  fo  abundantly  provided  them  with  Gold  and  Silver  *  3  but  JehoJhaphat , 
who  afterwards  intended  to  renew  this  Traffic,  could  not  effedt  it,  as  the  Vef- 

*  Abbe  Pluche  (SpcH.  de  laNatur.  Tom.  viii.)  Fleets  of  JehoJhaphat  and  Necus  (of  which  Notice 
ftippofes  that  Solomon  s  Succefl’ors  continued  this  will  be  fubfequently  taken)  the  former  Conjee- 
I  rade;  but  as  he  produces  no  Proof,  nor  have  tures  may  remain, 
we  any  other  Documents  for  its  Support,  but  the 
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fels  he  had  deftined  for  Ophir  and  E ’arjhijh ,  were  beat  to  Pieces  in  Ezion-Geber-. 
But  this  is  not  all;  for  it  is  very  probable  that  even  Solomon  himfelf,  enchanted 
with  his  exceffive  Love  of  Women,  abandoned  this  Trade  in  the  laid  Years  of 
his  Reign. 

For  this  Reafon  the  Hebrews  almoft  forgot  all  Remembrance  of  thefe  Voyages 
in  a  few  Ages  after  Solomon ;  and  if  they  preferved  any  Idea  of  this  maritime 
Commerce,  it  was  only  confufed,  and  void  of  all  its  Particularities.  Th z  Phoe¬ 
nicians ,  the  firft  Inventors  and  Conduflors  of  that  Nation  in  this  Trade,  were 
the  moft  proper  Perfons  to  have  preferved  the  mod:  authentic  Occurrences  :  But 
this  Authority  is  alfo  wanting ;  for  they  were  either  not  curious  enough  in  re¬ 
marking  thefe  memorable  Tranfactions,  fo  as  to  tranfmit  them  to  Pofcerity,  ei¬ 
ther  by  their  own  Writings,  or  by  Means  of  the  Greeks  or  Romans ;  or  that  both 
thefe  Nations  defpifed  and  fupprefled  them,  emulous  of  their  own  Glory  and  Fame; 
or  that  the  Conflagration  of  Eyre  confumed  them  in  its  Flames.  Certainly  it  is  a 
furprizing  Thing  to  conflder,  we  have  hardly  any  more  Monuments  or  Records 
of  a  Nation  which  commanded  almoft  all  the  World  by  its  Commerce,  than  a  few 
miferable  Scraps,  fcatterecl  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  Hiftories :  Monuments,  I  fay, 
fo  brief  and  little  inftrublive,  that  wefhould  hardly  know  any  thing  of  the  glorious 
Expeditions  of  the  Phoenicians  >  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  indefatigable  Pains  and 
Researches  of  the  modern  Critics;  who,  with  immenfe  Labour  and  Vigour  of  Mind 
in  revolving  and  comparing  the  fcattered  Memorials  of  the  oriental  Languages, 
have  given  us  fome  Light  into  the  Affair.  The  Exaltation  of  the  Babylonian  and 
Perfian  Empires,  and,  laftly,  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Perfon  of  Alexander ,  contributed 
very  much  to  bury  the  Records  of  the  Sidonians  and  Eyrians  in  Oblivion  ;  becaufe 
the  Trade  of  thefe  People  having  undergone  a  Decadency  from  the  Advancement 
of  thofe  Monarchies,  until  Eyre  experienced  its  ultimate  Ruin  in  the  Conqueft 
of  it  by  Alexander ,  they  gradually  loft  the  Memoirs  of  their  Colonies  and  ma¬ 
rine  Expeditions,  in  Proportion  as  other  Nations  were  occupying  the  Vacuum, 
which  the  Phoenicians  left  in  their  Commerce.  It  is  true  that  fome  Perfian  Mo- 
narchs,  after  conquering  Egypt ,  availed  themfelves  of  the  Phoenicians  for  the 
Direflion  of  their  Squadrons,  as  the  moft  capable  Pilots  then  in  the  World; 
and  the  Greeks  did  fometimes  the  fame :  But  this  contributed  nothing  towards 
maintaining  a  flourilhing  Traffic;  on  the  contrary,  the  great  Decay  of  their  Trade 
at  that  Time,  appears  from  their  Veflels  being  only  freighted  for  the  Expedi¬ 
tions  of  others. 

But  as  yet  the  principal  Reafon  of  the  Deficiency  of  hiftorical  Phoenicia n  Mo¬ 
numents  hath  not  been  declared  :  The  Greeks ,  it  is  imagined,  were  the  Caufe 
of  it ;  for  thefe,  although  Defendants  for  the  greateft  Part  of  Phoenician  Colo¬ 
nies,  forgot,  or  affedled  to  defpife  their  true  Origin  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that 
they  publifhed  innumerable  Fiblions  in  regard  to  their  Anceftors.  Prejudiced 
by  thefe  extravagant  Fables,  their  earlieft  Hiftorians,  who  were  the  Poets,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  cloath  them  with  various  Ornaments  and  enthufiaftic  Flights;  the 
other  Hiftorians  of  this  Nation,  who  wrote  in  Profe,  adopted  the  greater  Part 
of  the  poetical  Tales  ;  and  both  the  one  and  the  other  were  unread  in  the 
Phoenician  Hiftories,  or  depreciated  them,  to  relate  the  Prowefs  and  marvellous 
Feats  of  their  Heroes.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  the  remoteft 
Times,  the  Greek  Writers  were  ignorant  of  many  Particulars  of  the  Conquefts 
and  Colonies  of  the  Phoenicians ,  as  thefe  through  Policy  concealed  them  from  the 
other  civilized  Nations,  to  which  the  Want  of  knowing  the  Extent  of  the  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  the  Greeks  did  not  a  little  contribute ;  but  in  the  fucceeding  Ages, 
when  the  Grecians  began  to  pen  their  Hiftories  in  Profe,  it  is  difficult  to  believe, 
that  they  fliould  be  ignorant  of  many  hiftorical  Monuments  of  the  Phoenicians. 
Be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  very  certain  they  have  preferved  to  us  very  few  or  fliort  Ac¬ 
counts  of  thefe  People ;  and  the  fame  the  Romans  did  with  regard  to  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  : 
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ginians :  It  is  true,  that  the  former  relate  many  Conquefts  and  Battles  of  the 
others,  as  they  are  blended  with  their  own  Wars ;  though  this  was  not  done 
with  fo  much  Impartiality,  but  that  any  one  might  immediately  perceive  (by 
the  Hiftory  itfelf)  the  Writer  to  be  a  Roman ,  and  not  a  Carthaginian ;  as  in  re- 
lpect  to  the  Phoenician  Hiftory,  the  Romans  followed  the  Steps  of  the  Greek 
Authors. 

For  the  Want  therefore  of  fure  Documents,  Authors  have  been  divided  into 
various  Opinions  about  the  Situation  of  Parfhifh.  St.  Jerome ,  and  other  An¬ 
cients  *,  believed  it  to  be  Carthage  in  Africa:  T  he  Arabian  Geographer,  Punis ; 

JoJephus ,  and  fome  Chaldean  Interpreters,  Parfus ,  or  Parjis,  of  Cilicia ,  St.  Paul's 
Country :  Bochart  fays,  only  one  of  the  Ancients  found  out  the  true  Situation 
of  Parjhijh ,  and  that  was  Eufebius ;  who  affirms,  that  from  thence  the  Iberians 
are  defeended.  This  learned  Etymologift,  who  illuftrated  and  proved  by  Rea- 
fons,  and  very  folid  Conjectures,  Eufebius’ s  Opinion,  that  Pharfis  was  Spain  >  in¬ 
vented  notwithftanding,  without  Need,  as  Abbe  Pluche  remarks,  another  Pharfs 
in  India ,  for  the  Fleets  of  Solomon  to  trade  to  ;  and  with  what  may  be  added, 
he  has  notably  weakened  his  fird:  Suppofition.  For  if  Pharfis  was  Spain ,  or 
that  Part  of  it  now  called  Andalujia ,  where  could  the  Hebrew  Ships  better  carry 
on  an  extenfive  Commerce  ?  Was  there  a  Place  in  Antiquity  more  celebrated  for 
Riches  ?  If  there  was,  the  Ancients  had  not  difeovered  it;  for  we  do  not  read  that, 
in  any  other  Part  of  the  World,  Mention  is  made  of  fuch  immenfe  Treafures,  as 
are  related  to  have  been  found  in  Spain.  Befides,  if  Andalujia  was  not  the  Coun¬ 
try  of  Pharfs ,  which  Solomons  Fleet  traded  to,  by  what  Title,  or  with  what  Foun¬ 
dation,  is  the  Name  of  Pharfis  applied  to  it  ?  Bochart  anfwers,  by  the  Authority 
of  Eufebius ,  who  called  it  fo,  As  the  Spaniards  defeended  from  Pharfis ,  its  fird: 

Founder;  and  of  this,  the  Name  of  Partefus ,  which  Andalufia  dill  preferved  in  the 
Time  of  the  Romans ,  is  an  unequivocal  Proof. 

But  any  one  may  perceive  that  thefe  Reafons  alone  have  but  little  Force.  In 
the  firfi  Place;  Eufebius ,  who  lived  above  two  thoufand  Years  after  Pharfis,  is 
not  a  fufficient  Witnefs  for  us  to  believe  his  Affertion  without  Proof.  And, 
fecondly ,  the  Etymology  of  Partefus  hath  not  Force  enough  for  deciding  a  Point 
fo  obfeure  and  difficult.  It  is  certain  this  Proof  drawn  from  Etymologies, 
jointly  with  others,  gives  fome  greater  Degree  of  Probability  to  an  Opinion,  and 
for  this  Reafon  is  not  flighted  by  the  Critics,  when  decifive  Monuments  in  the 
Affair  are  wanting ;  but  by  themfelves  they  are  moft  weak  Arguments,  as  hath 
been  already  infmuated.  And  although  Bochart  has  been  happy  in  fome  Ety¬ 
mologies  and  Derivations  of  modern  Words  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew 
Roots,  in  others  he  hath  been  very  diftant  from  the  Truth. 

For  this  Reafon  the  modern  Critics,  who  have  commonly  adopted  the  Opinion 
that  Pharfis  of  the  Ancients  is  Spain ,  confequently  affirm  that  it  was  alfo  the 
Country  where  Solomons  Fleets  failed  to.  There  hath  not  been  wanting  fome 
of  the  Ancients  who  have  affirmed  the  fame.  St .  Anafafius  Synaita  (o)  ex-  (o)Ub.io. 
prefsly  fays  it  in  thefe  Words  ;  “A  Ship  of  Solomon’s  came  every  Year  from  Exameion' 
“  Pharfis ,  which  is  the  He  [peri  a  of  the  weftern  Region,  and  brought  him  Gold,” 

& c.  It  hath  been  remarked,  that  the  Greeks  called  Spain ,  Hefperia  occidental ,  in 
Contradiction  to  the  other  Hefperia ,  which  was  Italy ,  and  is  oriental  in  relpeCt 
to  the  aforefaid  Kingdom.  The  Chaldean  Paraphrafe  feems  to  allude  alfo  to  this 
in  the  Expreffions  of  the  72d  Pfalm ,  “  The  Kings  of  Parfhifo  and  of  the  Ides,” 

&c.  by  which  may  be  underftood,  without  any  great  Violence,  the  Idand  of 
Cadiz  -f ;  as  this  City  was  the  mod:  famous  and  rich  then  known  on  the 

Shores 

*  Theodoret ,  and  fome  Greeks ,  according  to  Bo -  f  I  cannot  fee  the  leaft  Indication  that  Cadiz 

chart  in  Phaleg.  Cap.  7.  is  here  meant  or  fpoken  of ;  more  efpecially  if  we 
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Shores  of  the  Ocean,  and  moft  frequen  te  d  by  the  Phoenicians.  And  the  laid 
Ifland  being  a  Colony  of  thefe  People,  as  hath  been  infmuated,  it  might  be 
united  by  the  Kings  of  the  Spanijh  Continent,  by  reafon  of  the  Emigrants 
whom  they  had  brought  for  the  Settlement  of  many  Places,  especially  in  la 
Betica. 

Goropius  Becanus ,  among  the  Moderns  (p ),  who  concurred  in  the  fame  Opi¬ 
nion,  that  Pharfis  was  la  Betica ,  underflood  the  abovementioned  Verfes  of  the 
72d  Pfalm  in  the  Senfe  before  expreffed.  But  no  one  hath  laboured  more  on 
this  Subject  than  Father  Jchn  de  Pineda ,  a  learned  Jefuit.  This  Author,  in  his 
Preatife  of  Solomon’s  stairs,  engaged  himfelf  with  an  inexpreffible  Ardour  to  il- 
luftrate  this  Opinion 3  for  this  Purpofe  he  collected  all  that  he  poffibly  could 
find  among  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  relative  to  the  Subject 3  he  alfo  added 
many  Conjedlures  and  folid  Reflections  of  his  own  :  For  which  Reafon  he  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Reftorer  of  this  Honour  to  Andalupia ,  or  indeed  to  all 
Spain ,  almofl  forgot  until  he  revived  it,  not  only  by  Strangers,  but  even  by 
their  own  Writers.  And  although  he  adopted  in  Proof  of  his  Syflem  many  fa¬ 
bulous  Traditions,  with  which  the  Spanijh  Pliftories  in  his  Time  were  crouded,  it 
ought  not  to  derogate  from  his  Merit,  nor  that  of  his  great  Labour  in  collecting 
others  very  probable,  and  which  have  given  us  great  Light  into  one  of  the  moft 
obfeure  and  remote  Points  of  Antiquity  5  principally,  as  he  was  the  firft  who 
opened  and  levelled  the  Difficulties  of  this  Path,  in  a  Manner  unknown  to  the 
Ancients.  Yet  though  Authors  be  never  fo  learned  and  ingenious,  they  are, 
in  fine,  but  Men,  and  confequently  fallible 3  but  their  Miftakes  ought  to  re¬ 
main  covered  with  the  Shield  of  their  good  Works. 

Who  will  believe  that  this  Writer,  who  had  fo  much  illuArated  the  aforefaid 
Opinion,  and  from  which  fo  much  Glory  has  refulted,  not  only  to  Andalnfia , 
but  to  all  the  Kingdom,  ffiould  not  have  merited  from  the  Spanijh  Authors  a 
Place  in  their  Hiftories  ?  The  Brothers  Mohedanos  exprefs  a  great  Surprize  at 
this  Difattention  and  Contempt,  or  at  leaft  Forgetfulnefs  of  their  own  Writers 
in  this  Particular.  One  or  other  Expofltor,  they  fay,  has  touched  on  it  flight- 
ly,  as  of  a  Thing  in  which  he  v/as  very  little  concerned 3  but  in  none  which 
they  had  read,  is  there  any  Mention  made  about  it  3  and  when  Ferreras  himfelf 
treats  of  it,  it  is  only  to  difprove  or  confute.  And  the  aforefaid  Brothers  la¬ 
ment  the  Degeneracy  of  their  Countrymen,  by  faying,  How  much  better  the  In¬ 
telligence  of  Spain's,  providing  Solomon  with  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  EffeCts,  for 
the  ConftruClion  of  the  moft  auguft  and  magnificent  Temple  which  the  true 
God  ever  had,  and  built  by  divine  Command,  would  have  appeared  both  to  Fo¬ 
reigners  and  Natives,  as  more  glorious  for  Spain ,  and  better  founded  than  the 
Catalogue  of  fabulous  Kings,  and  other  ridiculous  Things,  which  many  Wri¬ 
ters  inferted  in  their  Hiftories,  even  after  the  Appearance  of  Father  Pineda! 
In  refpeCt  to  Strangers  it  is  underftood  3  as  they  have  employed  their  laudable 
Efforts  in  its  Illuftration,  though  in  this  they  could  be  animated  by  no  other 
Motive  than  that  of  Truth,  common  to  all  Nations  and  wife  Men.  In  Effefil, 
we  owe  to  the  continual  Inquifitivenefs  of  Strangers  the  inconteftible  Proofs, 
according  as  Abbe  Pluche  explains  it,  which  both  maintain  and  convince,  that 
the  Country  of  Parfhijh ,  where  Solomons  Fleets  failed  to,  was  Andalujia ,  or  Spain 
in  general  3  although,  as  hath  been  remarked,  a  Spaniard  was  the  firft  who 
opened  this  Road,  by  removing  the  greateft  Difficulties  which  could  prevent 
its  being  acceffible.  The  Brothers  Mohedanos  add,  that  they  would  coiled  the 
feveral  Arguments  pro  and  con ,  adding  fome  Reflections  of  their  own  for  its 


adhere  to  what  is  added  in  the  aforementioned  diftant,  not  only  from  Cadiz ,  but  from  any  Part 
Pfalm,  viz.  “  Unto  him  fhall  be  given  of  the  of  the  Coaft  of  Spain. 

“  Gold  p f  AroPtn  j”  which  Country  was  vaftly 

better 
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better  Illuftration 3  but  as  the  Matter  is  of  itfelf  very  copious,  they  have  divided 
the  Section  into  various  Articles,  as  fo  many  more  Proofs  of  their  Opinion, 
which  I  fhall  follow  :  And  in  the 

Firji  Article ,  prove,  that  Andalujia  was  Rharjis,  by  the  Etymology  and  Deri¬ 
vation  of  the  Word  cTartefus. 

We  do  not  regard  any  Argument  to  be  of  great  Force,  which  is  taken  from 
Etymologies  3  however  it  ought  not  here  to  be  omitted :  Becaufe,  in  the  Deri¬ 
vation  of  Rartefius  from  the  Word  ' Rarfiis ,  there  is  a  very  fmall  Mutation  of  Syl¬ 
lables,  and  this  appears  properly  to  be  its  Root  3  and  likewife,  becaufe  although 
this  Argument  alone  proves  but  little,  yet,  joined  with  others,  it  makes  the 
Opinion  efpoufed  more  probable.  Neither  is  it  here  infilled  on  that  Rharfis , 

Son  of  Javan ,  was  the  hr  ft  who  peopled  Spain ,  and  for  this  Reafon  gave  it  his 
Name,  as  Bocloart  alledges,  and  fome  other  Hiftorians  who  have  adopted  his 
Syftem3  but  thefe  Sentiments  ought  to  be  rejedled,  as  eftabliihed  without  Proof, 
or  even  a  Probability,  as  hath  been  made  apparent  in  the  Differtation  on  the 
Peopling  of  Spain  :  Neither  is  there  any  Shame  in  confeffing  ingenuoufiy  an  Ig¬ 
norance  of  who  gave  it  the  Name  of  Rharjis ;  but  we  fhall  be  content  with  prov¬ 
ing  it  had  that  Denomination. 

And  much  would  be  forwarded  to  this  Purpofe,  if  the  Hint  which  Morales 
gives  (q)  of  the  Moor  Rafis  was  true,  viz.  That  in  Andalujia ,  on  the  Banks  of  (1)  Lib.  2.  de 
the  River  Bet  is  (now  called  Guadalquivir )  half  a  League  diftant  from  Cordova , 
there  was  a  Town  denominated  Rarjis.  If  in  former  Ages  there  had  exifted  in 
Andalujia  any  Place  named  Rarjis,  we  might  fay,  that  therein  the  primitive  Ap¬ 
pellation  of  all  the  Province  had  been  preferved :  But  what  Authority  is  that  of 
Rafis,  to  fupport  fo  ftrange  a  Propontion  ?  None  in  Reality  3  as  the  Greek  ' 
and  Roman  Hiftorians  obferved  a  ftrift  Silence  on  this  Subjetft,  though  fome  of 
them  fpoke  with  a  fufncient  Clearnefs  of  the  Settlements  in  la  Betica :  Yet  this 
is  not  the  moft  in  the  Cafe  3  for  the  Hiftory  which  hath  had  its  Run  under  the 
Name  of  the  Moor  Rajis,  is  not  fo  ancient  as  Morales  and  others  believed,  but 
of  a  much  later  Date,  as  Father  Florez  obferves,  in  his  Efpanna  Sagrada  (r)  3  fo  (r)  Tom.  10. 
that  what  the  faid  Hiftory  relates  in  this  Particular  muft  be  regarded  as  defpi-  pa°"1' 
cable,  and  unworthy  of  any  Credit  or  Efteem. 

Let  us  then  recur  to  other  Proofs,  which,  although  not  certain,  have  at  leaft 
fome  Likelihood  and  Reafon  of  Congruity.  There  was  in  Andalujia  a  famous 
City,  called  Rartefius ,  feated  between  the  two  Mouths  by  which  the  Beds  an¬ 
ciently  difembogued  itfelf  into  the  Sea.  This  did  not  exift  in  Strabo’s  Time  (s ),  CJ  Lib.  3. 
who  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  Thing  pad:  3  although  a  little  after  he  fays,  that  fome  af-  1  0  14  ' 
firm  Carteya  to  be  the  ancient  Rartefius.  Pliny  ft),  Silius  Italicus  (u) ,  and  St.  W  L3.  c.i. 
Jerome  (w),  followed  the  fame  Opinion  of  Carteya  s  being  the  ancient  Rartefius. 

Avienus  *  fays  (x),  that  Cadiz  bore  the  Name  of  Rartefius ,  before  the  Phceni-  ]C°tm'mGa" 
dans  impofed  that  of  Cadiz,  which  fjgnifies,  in  their  Punic  Tongue,  a  Place  in-  Ver-268- 
clofed  or  walled  : 

Nam  Punicorum  lingua  confieptum  locum 
Gadir  vocabat :  Ipfia  Rartefius  prius 
Cognominata  ejl. 

The  faid  Strabo  likewife  affirms,  that  the  Ancients  denominated  the  River 
Beds,  Rartefius  -f-  3  exclufive  of  which,  the  laft  mentioned  Fathers  are  of  Avie¬ 
nus  s 

*  Feflus  Rufus  Avienus ,  fays,  in  another  Place,  Pccnus  quippe  locum  Gadir  vocat  undigue  faptum  ; 
fpeaking  of  Cadiz:  Heec  Cotinujfa  prius  fuerat,  fub  agger e  praduflo. 
nomine  prifco,  Tarteffumque  dehinc  Tyrii  dixere  colon i ; 

barbara  quin  etiam  Gades  kanc  lingua  frequentat-,  f  Arrianus ,  Lib.  iii.  de  Rebus  Alexandra,  fays, 
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nus’s  Ooinion  *,  who  places  the  ancient  Tartefus  in  Cadiz.  This  was  a  City 
very  famous  for  its  Commerce  from  Time  immemorial;  and  there  remain 
no  Veftiges  nor  Monuments  of  a  Settlement  or  Town,  in  the  Space  between 
the  River’s  two  Mouths  abovementioned,  it  feems  more  natural  to  conclude, 
that  Cadiz  is  the  ancient  Tartefus ;  as  this  City,  and  its  Hie,  have  always  been 
the  moll  renowned  and  celebrated  of  any  on  that  Coaft.  Its  natural  Strength, 
and  proper  Situation  for  the  maritime  Trade,  both  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Ocean,  feems  to  challenge  a  Determination  in  its  Favour :  It  might  have 
this  Name  in  Solomons  Days ;  and  the  Carthaginians, ,  many  Ages  after,  might 
change  it  for  that  of  Gadir ,  or  Cadiz ,  which  it  ftill  retains.  Should  this  have 
been  the  Cafe,  it  might  receive  its  firft  Name  from  the  'Tyrians ,  who  founded 
or  rebuilt  it ;  and  who  knows  whether  they  might  not  call  it  after  fome  De- 
fcendant  of  Tharjis ,  to  preferve  his  Memory  thereby,  who  probably  might  ac¬ 
company  the  Phoenicians  in  their  primitive  Expeditions  ?  But  be  this  as  it  will, 
nothing  but  Confufion  is  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  Geographers  -f*,  occa.- 
fioned  by  the  Non-exiftence  of  a  City,  named  Tartefus ,  in  their  Times.  They 
all  agree  that  la  Betica  was  called  the  Country  Tartefide ,  as  Strabo  names  it,  or 
Tartefiaca ,  as  Martial  fays;  its  weftern  Coafts  and  Shores,  Ovid  (y)  calls  Tar- 
tejia ; 

Prefer  at  occiduus  Tartefia  littora  Phoebus. 


The  nominating  the  weftern  Part  of  Betica ,  and  the  Cities  immediate  to  the 
Ocean,  the  Region  of  Tartefide ,  or  Tartefia ,  feemed  very  proper ;  that  is,  from 
Calpe  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Betis ,  including  not  only  the  littoral  Cities,  but  alfo 
(%)  Lib.  9.  thofe  of  the  Mediterranean ,  extended  by  Martial  (z)  under  this  Name,  within 
cp‘sr-  53-  Land  as  far  as  Cordova ; 


In  Tartefiacis  domus  efi  notifima  campis , 

Qua  dives  placidum  Corduba  Boetin  amat. 

From  whence  we  may  infer,  that  the  Name  of  Tartefus  was  extended  to 
all  Betica ,  and  its  Inhabitants  were  called  Tartefos  ;  Which  Strabo  feems  to 
give  to  underftand,  when  fpeaking  of  the  Province  with  the  Name  of  Tarte- 
fde ,  he  fays,  that  in  his  Time,  the  Turdulos  dwelt  in  it ;  although  thefe  were 
then  confounded  with  the  Turdetanos ,  fo  that  the  People  were  not  diftindt, 
as  the  faid  Author  obferves.  The  Turdulos  always  occupied  the  moft  eaftern 
Part  of  the  Betis  in  Andalufa ,  of  which  Cordova  was  the  Capital,  as  Father 
Florez  remarks  ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  all  the  Country  of  the  Turdu¬ 
los  and  Turdetanos  was  of  the  Tartefos.  Father  Pineda  adds,  that  Claudianus 
called  the  River  Tajus ,  Tartefaco  ;  and  he  fuppofes  that  Tartefa  was  the  fame 
City  which  Stephanas  places  on  the  River  Ebro ,  with  the  Name  of  Carpefum. 
From  whence  it  evidently  appears,  fays  the  aforefaid  Author,  that  not  only  An¬ 
dalufa  had  the  Name  of  Tartefus ,  but  alfo  that  for  fome  Time  it  was  extended 
to  the  whole  Kingdom. 


Spuapropter  Herculem  ilium ,  qui  apud  Tartefos  in 
Hifpania  colitur,  a  quo  column#  nomen  fumpferunt , 
Tyrium  arbitror  :  Eo  quod  Tartejfus  a  Tyriii  condita 
efl ,  Templumque  in  ea  urbe  Phocnicum  fruSlura  adi- 
ficatum ,  Herculi  facrum  faciunt. 

*  In  another  Place  :  Heec  ab  imis  Punicorum 
annalibus ,  prolata  longo  tempore  edidimus  tibi,  &c. 
According  to  this  Expreffion,  Avienus  had  exa¬ 
mined  the  Carthaginian  Annals,  and  found  in  them 


fome  Intelligence  conducive  to  thefe  Antiquities, 
which  were  wanting  in  other  Authors. 

f  Mela  fays,  Lib.  ii.  that  in  his  Time  fome 
believed  the  City  of  Carteya  was  the  ancient  Tar- 
tefus ;  which  he  does  not  contradict  :  Notwith- 
ftanding  there  might  exift  in  his  Days  fome  Signs 
or  Remains  of  that  which  was  feated  between  the 
River’s  two  Mouths,  and  which  many  ancient 
Hiftorians  called  Tartefus. 
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Admitting  thefe  Hints  of  the  Name  Partefus ,  which  a  City  of  Andalujia  had, 
and  which  from  thence  defcended  to  all  the  Province,  calling  it  Partefiade,  or 
P artefiaca ,  we  may  believe  that  this  Denomination  brought  its  Origin  from  that 
of  Parfis,  which  it  had  in  preceding  Ages.  The  Reafon  of  this,  is,  becaufe,  as 
Samuel  Bochart  affirms,  Parfis  is  an  Hebrew  Name,  which  the  Phoenicians  might 
change  to  Partefus ,  multiplying  the  firft  Letter  by  a  Pleonafm ,  or  transforming 
it  to  another ;  as,  for  Example,  they  did  in  writing  Aturia ,  inftead  of  Afi'yria : 

Which  is  confirmed  (adds  the  fame  Author),  becaufe,  as  hath  been  before  ob- 
ferved,  the  Hebrews  gave  the  Name  of  Parfis  to  the  Chryfolite  and,  according 
to  Bochus ,  cited  by  Pliny  ( a ),  thefe  Stones  were  found  in  Spain.  Jfi  Lib,  37. 

Befides,  there  is  Reafon  to  fufpedt,  as  hath  been  infmuated,  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  did  not  make  any  Alteration  in  the  Name  of  Parfis.  Polybius ,  fpeaking  of 
the  Treaties  made  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans  about  the  Limits 
of  the  Countries  which  the  two  Republics  were  feverally  to  pofiefs  in  Spain ,  fays, 
that  the  Romans  were  not  to  trade,  or  build  Cities  on  the  other  Side  of  Majiia 
and  Parfeyus  *  :  Thefe  were  both  feated  near  Calpe,  on  the  Sea-fhore.  Stepha¬ 
nas  (b)  and  the  faid  Polybius  call  their  Inhabitants  MaJlia?ios  and  Perfitas  5  and  G)  De  Uli>. 
Polybius  affirms,  that  in  Lacinium ,  he  had  read  on  a  Plate  of  Metal,  wrote  by 
Hannibal ,  that  among  the  various  People  which  he  had  fent  from  Spain  to 
Africa ,  were  reckoned  the  Maftianos  and  Perfitas.  From  whence  it  is  inferred, 
that  the  Inhabitants  of  Parfeyus  were  called  Perfitas ,  in  that  great  General’s 
Time. 

Now  comparing  the  Word  Perfitas  with  Parfis ,  it  properly  enough  appears, 
that  the  Adjedtive  is  taken  from  this  Subftantive :  Neither  fhould  we  rejedt 
the  Name  Parfeyus ,  which  their  City  bore  j  for  in  the  Spanifh-Phcenician  Dialedi 
which  thofe  People  fpoke,  it  is  probable  the  Subftantive  Parfis  might  have  been 
corruptly  applied  to  the  City,  referving  with  more  Propriety  the  Adjedtive  of 
Perfitas ,  derived  from  it :  And  for  the  fame  Reafon,  Parfis  might  be  changed 
to  Partefus  ;  and  afterwards,  from  this  Subftantive,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  might 
take  the  Adjedtive  Partefiade ,  Partefiaca ,  or  Partefia ,  applied  to  all  the  Province, 

What  Wonder  is  it  that  the  Word  Parfis ,  and  its  Adjedtive  Perfitas ,  or  Parfitas , 
fhould  undergo  thefe  fmall  Mutations  in  fuch  a  long  Series  of  Ages  ?  It  is  more 
extraordinary  that  it  hath  preferved  the  Word  Perfitas ,  which  plainly  declares 
its  Origin  from  Parfis. 

Neither  is  the  Argument  fuppofed  to  be  weakened  by  the  allufive  Names  of 
other  Cities  and  Countries  to  that  of  Parfis.  It  is  true  that  Hefychius  makes 
Mention  of  a  City  of  Syria,  called  Parfem.  Nicetas  fpeaks  of  another,  near  to 
Ni comedia,  named  alfo  Parfim.  Ptolemy  places  Parfium  in  the  lower  Pannonia. 

Arrianus  fays,  that  a  Promontary  of  Perfia  was  denominated  Parfium.  Strabo 
gives  the  fame  Name  to  a  River  of  Proade.  And,  finally,  St.  Paul  (c)  makes  CO  Afta  a 
Mention  of  his  Birth-place,  Parfe ,  or  Parfus ,  a  City  of  Cilicia. 

The  moft  that  can  be  inferred  from  this,  is,  that  there  may  be  another  Region  v' 3* 
or  City  befides  Andalujia,  called  Parfis-,  which  remains  not  only  unoppofed,  but 
granted  to  be  very  likely.  It  hath  been  attempted  to  be  proved,  in  the  Difler- 
tation  on  Spain  s  primitive  Planters,  that  Parfis,  or  Pharfis,  ‘Javan's,  Son,  did 
not  come  to  people  Spain ,  but  remained  in  fome  Part  near  to  Shinar,  from 
whence  they  were  difperfed  after  the  Deluge  ;  and  in  refpedt  hereof,  it  is  very 
natural  to  conclude,  that  he  or  fome  one  of  his  Sons  or  Grandchildren  deno¬ 
minated  one  of  thofe  Cities,  which  owed  its  Exiftence  and  Settlement  to  him. 

From  all  which  we  can  only  conclude,  that  there  was  one  or  more  Cities,  out 
of  Spain ,  called  Parfis :  But  no  Inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  Premifes,  that 


*  Father  Pineda  reads  Tarpeyum ,  in  the  Texts  of  Polybius  and  Stephanas. 
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this  Appellation  did  not  alfo  belong  to  that  Kingdom ;  which  granted,  there 
will  be  no  Difficulty  in  admitting  the  other  Propofition. 

Let  us  then  fuppofe,  for  Example,  that  I’arfus  of  Cilicia  was  called  Farjhijh 
in  the  firft  Ages  * :  But  can  we  admit  that  it  was  the  Place  where  Solomon’s 
Fleets  failed  to  ?  By  no  means ;  for  the  Particulars  we  are  acquainted  with  of 
the  Port  where  thofe  Fleets  traded,  do  not  correfpond  either  to  this  or  the  other 
abovementioned  Cities.  In  the  firft  Place ;  Some  were  not  Ports,  or  littoral  Ci¬ 
ties  ;  and  although  others  were,  they  could  not  be  approached  by  the  Red-Sea , 
which  we  know  was  the  Courfe  of  Solomon  s  Ships.  Secondly ,  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  thofe  Cities  had  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  nor  the  great  Abun¬ 
dance  of  thofe  Metals  which  that  Farjhijh  had,  to  which  the  above  recited  Squa¬ 
drons  failed;  therefore  it  makes  but  little  to  the  Purpofe,  whether  they  had  the 
fame  Name  with  larjhijh  of  Spain ,  if  they  were  deficient  in  Mines,  and  the  other 
neceffary  Particulars  for  carrying  on  this  Commerce.  From  whence  it  is  clearly 
feen,  that  the  Force  of  the  Argument  does  not  folely  reft  on  the  Etymology 
and  Allufion  of  Words,  but  is  likewife  founded  on  the  other  Circumftances 
peculiar  to  Farjhifih ;  which  admirably  well  agree  with  Spain ,  exclufive  of  the 
other  Countries. 

Samuel  Bochart  very  well  difcerned  the  Difproportion  there  was  in  all  the 
abovementioned  Cities,  for  feledfing  among  them  any  one  with  the  Appearance 
of  being  the  Far  fin Jh  of  Solomon ;  but  not  caring  to  give  this  Glory  to  Spain , 
notwithstanding  he  acknowledged  the  Name  of  Farfihifih  to  be  found  there,  he 
went  to  feek  another  larfhijh  in  India ,  to  carry  the  aforefaid  Fleet  thither;  but 
this  Indian  larjhijh  wanting  the  Neceffaries  which  the  Spanijh  one  poffeffed,  his 
Opinion  hath  not  obtained  many  Followers,  even  among  his  own  Country¬ 
men,  infomuch  that  the  Majority  of  the  learned  French  Antiquaries  have  not 
adopted  his  Sentiments  on  this  Point,  as  deeming  it  an  idle  and  groundlefs 
Fancy,  as  Abbe  de  Pluche  terms  it.  In  Reality,  he  attributes  the  faid  Name  of 
FarjhiJ. h  to  the  Indies  without  any  urgent  Motive.  No  ancient  Geographer 
makes  Mention  of  fuch  a  larjhijh ,  nor  any  Name  like  it ;  for  which  Reafon  the 
learned  French  availed  themfelves  of  the  Lights  which  Bochart  gave  in  Proof  of 
Spain  or  Betica  being  called  I’arjhijh,  and  have  abandoned  him  in  all  he  faid 
befides.  Let  us  now  fee  another  of  the  Reafons  offered  in  Support  of  the  Syf- 
tem  under  Confideration. 

Second  Article.  In  which  is  manifefted  the  Congruity  of  Spains  being  the  Place 
of  public  Traffic  for  Solomon’s  Fleet,  from  the  vaft  Riches  of  that  Province. 

The  Riches  of  Spain  have  been  fo  celebrated  by  Authors,  that  it  would  be 
endlefs  to  enumerate  all  their  Teftimonies;  I  fhall  therefore  only  relate  the  Sen¬ 
timents  of  fome  of  the  moft  ancient.  The  Writer  of  the  Book  called  Macca¬ 
bees ,  Lib.  i.  Cap.  8.  celebrating  the  Valour  of  the  Romans  in  Spain ,  fays,  that 
they  reduced  under  their  Dominion  the  Gold  and  Silver  of  that  Province. 
(4)  Lib.  3.  Strabo  (d)y  after  having  faid  that  the  Country  watered  by  the  River  Ana  (now 
Guadiana)  was  tolerably  rich,  affirms,  that  the  Mountains  fituated  to  the  North 
of  the  Betis  (at  prefent  Sierra  Morena ),  were  full  of  Ore  :  That  near  to  Ilipa  -f- 
and  Sifapus  (now  Almaden)  great  Quantities  of  Plate  were  collected  ;  and  in  the 
Cotinas  (Mountains  of  the  Sierra  Morena)  Gold  and  Copper  were  found  :  That 


*  P either  fays,  in  the  Population  of  Spain ,  that 
that  Region  or  Country  was  not  found  diftin- 
guifhed  with  any  Certainty  by  the  Name  of  Tar- 
JhiJh  in  the  univerfal  Geography  :  And  that  fome 
very  learned  Men,  having  fcrutinized  into  the  Af¬ 
fair,  difcovered  that  the  faid  Name  did  not  apper¬ 


tain  to  ‘Tarfus  of  Cilicia ,  which  is  wrote  without 
the  Hebrew  Tau. 

f  Caniillana ,  according  to  Father  Florez  ;  and 
as  Morales  and  others  hint,  Pcnna  Flor. 
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in  other  Hills  higher  up,  which  extended  to  the  Tagus,  there  were  Veins  of  Me¬ 
tal  ;  and  in  the  fame  manner,  there  were  other  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  &c.  in  all 
Spain.  So  that  (as  the  faid  Strabo  proceeds),  it  is  not  known  that  there  is  any 
Country  in  the  World,  where  fo  great  an  Abundance  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper, 
and  Iron  is  found,  nor  where  the  Quality  is  equal  to  that  of  Spain  ;  becaufe  in 
this  Province,  Gold  is  not  only  drawn  from  the  Mines,  but  is  alfo  found  in  fe- 
veral  of  the  Rivers  and  Brooks.  Pofldonius  (Strabo  adds)  celebrating  the  Abun¬ 
dance  and  Excellency  of  thefe  precious  Spanijh  Metals,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
carried  away  in  his  Relation  by  an  Enthufiafm  feemingly  poetic ;  affirming 
his  Credit  to  the  Fable  which  he  relates  of  the  Earth’s  having  thrown  out  of 
its  Bowels  a  great  deal  of  Gold  and  Silver,  melted  by  a  great  Conflagra¬ 
tion  in  the  Woods :  He  afterwards  produces  the  Teftimony  of  Polybius,  who 
fays,  that  in  a  Situation  of  four  hundred  Furlongs  in  Circumference,  diftant 
only  twenty  from  New  Carthage ,  there  was  a  Silver  Mine,  worked  in  his 
Time  by  forty  thoufand  Men,  who  daily  extracted  for  the  Romans  twenty 
five  thoufand  Drachmas  of  this  Metal.  The  faid  Strabo  fays,  that  near  to 
Cafiulo  (now  Cazlona),  and  in  other  Places,  there  are  Lead  Mines,  with  fome 
Mixture  of  Silver;  and  not  very  diftant  from  this  City  of  Cajlulo ,  there  is 
a  Mountain  called  the  Mountain  of  Silver,  from  the  Abundance  of  that  Ore ; 
where  alfo,  it  is  faid,  the  Betis  hath  its  Rife.  In  fine,  all  Spain  is  full  of 
Metals ;  but  all  its  Provinces  are  not  equally  fertile,  as  the  faid  Geographer 
affirms :  Although  (adds  this  Author)  it  is  very  ftrange  that  its  Lands,  fo  pro¬ 
lific  in  Metals,  fhould  be  equally  fo  in  the  Fruits  with  which  it  abounds  ; 
becaufe  it  is  natural  for  the  mineral  ones  to  be  in  their  Nature  otherwife  bar¬ 
ren  ;  but  in  Spain,  the  contrary  is  feen,  efpecially  in  la  Betica ,  which  produces 
an  equal  Plenty  of  both.  Strabo  gives  a  very  extenfive  Defcription  of  the 
Products  of  this  Province,  and  even  of  all  Spain ,  which  I  here  omit ;  and  jfhall 
conclude  this  Extract  of  his  Hiftory  of  that  Kingdom  with  what  he  relates  of 
the  Carthaginian  Hiftorians  in  Proof  of  the  Betican  Riches.  According  to  thefe 
Writers  (fays  Strabo ),  when  their  Troops  came  to  Spain,  they  found  the  Tur - 
dctanos  ufing  Mangers  and  Jars  of  Silver  *.  And  fome  may  judge,  that  for  the 
great  Felicity  of  thefe  People,  they  were  called  Men  of  a  long  Life,  chiefly 
their  Princes,  as  Anacreon  infinuates  : 


Non  cornu  Amalthece  mi 
Non  pofco  quinquaginta 
Centumque  regnare  annos 
Tartefiis  beatis. 

Diodorus  Siculus  (e)  likewife  makes  a  great  Panegyric  on  the  Riches  of  Spain .-  (*)  rib.c 
In  the  firft  Place,  he  feems  to  have  confirmed  the  Fable  of  Pofldonius ,  cited  by  cap'9‘ 
Strabo  (f),  with  the  Addition  of  fome  Particularities.  For  he  fays,  that  fome  (f)  Lib.  3 
Mountains  having  been  fired  in  very  ancient  Times,  Streams  of  melted  Silver 
were  fet  a  running  by  the  intenfe  Heat  of  the  Conflagration  :  The  Spaniards 
were  then  ignorant  of  this  Metal’s  Value ;  but  the  Phoenicians ,  on  their  Arrival, 
finding  more  of  it  than  they  could  load,  changed  their  leaden  Anchors  for 
Silver  ones ;  and,  thus  enriched  with  the  Treafures  which  they  drew  from  Spaing 
they  were  enabled  to  fend  out  many  Colonies  to  Sicily  and  its  adjacent  Ifles,  to 
Cerdenna  (or  Sardinia),  Lybia,  and  even  to  that  Kingdom,  which  was  then  the 
Source  of  their  Riches.  After  many  Ages,  the  Spaniards ,  learning  the  Value  of 
their  fubterranean  Treafures,  applied  themfelves  affiduoufiy  in  the  Difcovery  of 


*  The  Learned  conteft  whether  the  Word  Man¬ 
gers  fhould  be  fo,  or  other  Moveables  ;  but  the  Dif- 
pute  is  of  little  Coofequence  in  the  main. 


f  Arijiatle  applies  this  Burning  to  the  Pyre¬ 


nees. 
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it ;  and,  having  dug  out  of  the  Bowels  of  the  Earth  a  great  Quantity  of  excel¬ 
lent  Silver,  they  made  it  turn  well  to  Account.  All  this  Country  is  full  of  that 
Metal 3  and  it  is  a  Thing  worthy  of  Admiration,  that  this  Plenty  fhould  not 
have  been  exhaufted,  conlidering  the  great  Riches  acquired  by  thofe  who  firft 
applied  themfelves  to  the  Opening  of  the  Silver  Mines,  and  the  Perfeverance  of 
fo  many  Ages  in  continuing  the  Refearch. 

When  the  Romans  had  conquered  Spain ,  to  which  they  were  induced  by  its 
Treafures,  their  Republic  was  confiderably  enriched,  and  thereby  enabled  to 
purchafe  a  prodigious  Number  of  Slaves,  deftined  to  extract  large  Quantities 
of  Gold  and  Silver  from  the  various  Veins  they  found  fpread,  and  deep  bu¬ 
ried  in  the  Earth  3  and  which  are  eafier  collected  in  this  Country,  than  in 
Greece ;  as  in  this  laid  they  often  find  their  Expectations  fruftrated,  after  great 
Expences  in  clearing  the  Mines,  either  by  difcovering  nothing,  or  fo  little,  as 
is  infufficient  to  defray  the  Charges :  But  in  Spain ,  all  thofe  grow  rich  who 
apply  themfelves  to  this  fort  of  Work 3  for  the  Earth  is  fo  impregnated  with 
Ore,  as  often  to  produce  Pieces  ftreaked  with  pure  Gold  and  Silver,  of  which  the 
Carthaginians  having  found  great  Plenty  in  that  Kingdom,  and  being  fuppofed 
to  be  the  primitive  Difcoverers  of  thefe  Metals,  after  which  they  fought  with  an 
extreme  Anxiety,  their  Commonwealth  was  confiderably  ftrengthened  5  info- 
much  that,  having  been  able  to  raife,  and  maintain  in  Pay,  an  excellent  Army, 
they  engaged  in  feveral  long  Wars,  and,  without  making  Ufe  of  their  own  or 
their  Allies  Forces,  they  reduced  the  Romans ,  ‘ Sicilians ,  and  Africans ,  to  great 
Straits,  as  they  exceeded  them  all  in  Riches.  Tin  is  likewife  found  in  many 
Parts  of  Spain ,  and  cleaned  from  its  Cafualty,  as  Gold  and  Silver  are  :  The 
Blands  alfo  of  the  Ocean,  which  lie  beyond  Lujitania ,  produce  great  Quantities 
of  this  Metal.  Thus  far  Diodorus. 

Cs)  Nb.  3.  Pliny  ( g )  fays,  that  almoft  all  Spain  is  full  of  Metals  3  that  is,  of  Lead,  Iron, 
°(h)  Lib.  33.  Copper,  Silver,  Gold,  belides  fine  Marble.  The  fame  Writer  (h)  affirms,  that 
tap‘6'  although  Gold  is  found  in  almoft  all  the  Regions  of  the  World,  that  of  Spain 
is  the  fineft :  Solinus,  his  Copift,  fays  the  fame,  with  little  Difference  3  adding, 
that  the  Pagus  is  the  moft  valuable  River  in  Spain ,  as  it  contains  Sands  of  Gold  3 
with  which  Juvenal ,  Statius ,  Martial ,  Seneca ,  Claudian ,  Silius  It  aliens ,  and  almoft 
all  the  ancient  Writers  agree. 

(0  Lib.  i.  Mela  (i ),  in  few  Words,  expreffes  the  Abundance  of  Spain.  He  fays,  it  is 
excellent  in  Men  and  Horfes  3  and  abundant  in  Gold,  Silver,  Iron,  Lead,  and 
Copper  3  and  of  fuch  Fertility,  that  in  thofe  Places  where  thefe  Things  do  not 
grow,  it  produces  Flax  and  Spart.  And  in  regard  to  the  prodigious  Abundance 
of  precious  Metals  then  found  in  Spain ,  the  Propofition  of  Goropius  Becanus 
will  not  appear  a  Paradox,  viz.  That  this  Peninfula  only,  in  ancient  Times, 
was  productive  of  more  Emolument  and  Riches  to  the  People  of  Carthage  and 
to  the  Phoenicians,  than  it  hath  received  from  the  new  World,  difeovered  in  thefe 
laft  Ages,  and  conquered  by  its  Arms. 

In  Truth  we  learn,  by  the  Teftimony  of  ancient  Writers,  the  immenfe  Trea¬ 
fures  which  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Romans,  and  even  the  Greeks  drew 
from  hence  3  and  which  greatly  enriched  the  Hebrews,  without  diminifhing  its 
Silver  and  Gold,  as  the  Extraction  of  thefe  Metals  from  Spain  feems  like  the 
taking  of  Water  from  the  Sea.  Who  would  not  imagine,  that  after  the  Phoe¬ 
nicians,  Carthaginians ,  Greeks,  and  other  Nations,  of  whofe  Names  we  are  igno¬ 
rant,  had  continued  to  carry  out  of  that  Kingdom  the  aforefaid  Metals  for  the 
Space  of  a  thoufand  Years,  or  more,  that  its  Mines  fhould  not  be  drained,  and 
its  Treafures  exhaufted  ?  It  would  feem  natural  that  there  fhould  remain  nei¬ 
ther  Gold  nor  Silver  in  Spain  when  the  Romans  conquered  it,  if  we  confi- 
der  its  fmall  Extent,  and  the  immenfe  Quantities  which  thofe  Nations  drew 
from  it. 


It 
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It  might  naturally  be  expedted  fo  to  happen ;  but  it  was  quite  the  contrary : 
For  the  Value  of  thefe  Metals,  which  the  Romans  drew  from  Spain ,  was  inex- 
preffibly  great ;  the  Mine  of  Carthagena  only  produced  them  twenty  five  thou- 
land  Drachmas  of  Silver  daily  5  and  thofe  of  Andalufia  would  afford  them  more, 
as  they  were  numerous  and  very  copious.  To  refleft  on  fuch  an  Abundance, 
any  one  would  believe  that  not  an  Ounce  of  either  Gold  or  Silver  had  been 
carried  out  of  the  Country.  It  muff  be  granted  that  the  Weft-  Indies  have 
fupplied  a  larger  Quantity  of  thefe  Metals  from  its  Conqueff  to  our  Times. 
We  have  no  Difficulty  in  admitting  this  againff  Becanus ;  not  becaufe  there  are 
exifting  great  Quantities  of  Silver  and  Gold  in  Spain ,  as  the  Vulgar  fuppofe ; 
on  the  contrary,  only  the  Fame  of  its  Riches  hath  remained,  the  Kingdom  be¬ 
ing  at  prefent  poorer  than  before  the  Indies  became  fubjebt  to  its  Dominion,  in 
refipedt  to  the  other  Nations  of  Europe  *  •  becaufe  with  the  Metals  from  thofe 
Parts,  all  Europe ,  and  even  Aft  a,  efpecially  China ,  have  been  enriched  3  Africa 
hath  alfo  fhared  fomething;  but  India  (fo  called  from  the  River  Indus )  more. 
Therefore  it  may  be  admitted  without  Doubt,  that  the  Spanijh  Indies  have 
in  thefe  laft  Ages  fupplied  all  the  World  with  more  Gold  and  Silver,  than 
Spain  did  in  former  Times.  But  what  Proportion  is  there  in  the  Extent  of 
the  two  Countries  ?  This  latter  being  only  a  Span  in  Comparifon  of  the  other  ; 
fo  that  its  Abundance  (fill  remains  furprizing:  And  the  Ancients  had  more 
Reafon  to  celebrate  its  Riches,  than  the  Moderns  have  to  applaud  thofe  of 
the  Weft -Indies. 

I  fhall  here  omit,  as  foreign  to  my  Purpofe,  a  great  Part  of  the  Declamation 
of  the  Brothers  Mohedanos ;  in  which  they  lament  the  Misfortunes  of  their  Coun¬ 
try,  which  hath  always,  they  fay,  been  expofed  to  the  Attacks  of  Enemies  by 
the  Allurement  of  their  Riches  :  This,  they  add,  fubjected  them  to  the  Car-  - 
thaginians,  Romans ,  and  Goths ,  and  fubfequently  to  the  Saracen  Slavery ;  con¬ 
cluding  with  this  Suppofition,  that  the  Treafures  acquired  by  their  new  Con- 
quefts  in  America ,  take  the  fame  Route,  and  are  fubjedt  to  a  fimilar  Defiiny 
with  thofe  formerly  collebted  in  Spain ,  viz.  their  falling  into  the  Hands  of 
Foreigners.  After  this  fmall  Digreffion  they  profecute  their  Subjedt. 

Another  Proof  of  the  great  Wealth  which  Spain  enjoyed  in  the  remote  Ages, 
was  the  Defire  almoft  all  Nations  had  to  pofiefs  it,  or  at  lealt  to  be  Sharers  in 
its  Commerce.  The  Eagernefs  of  Strangers  to  become  Mailers  of  the  Spanijh 
Riches,  is  nothing  new,  as  hath  been  already  infinuated.  The  Phoenicians , 
Carthaginians ,  Greeks  and  Romans ,  obftinately  contended  for  the  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  Colohies  in  that  Region,  that  they  might  furnifh  their  own  and 
other  Countries  with  its  precious  Metals  and  excellent  Fruits ;  and  this  was 
very  natural,  if  we  attend  to  the  great  Idea  they  had  formed  of  its  Opu¬ 
lence.  The  Grecians ,  by  their  common  Inclinations  to  the  Marvellous,  did  not 
content  themfelves  with  the  bare  Defcent  of  Foreigners  in  Spain ,  but  added 
innumerable  Fables  on  the  Subjedt:  They  did  not  believe  their  celebrated  He¬ 
roes  to  be  truly  happy,  if  they  did  not  bring  them  to  the  Fruition  of  Spa¬ 
nijh  Treafures.  From  hence  proceeded  the  fidlitious  Relations  of  the  Ex¬ 
pedition  of  the  Argonauts  to  Spain ;  the  prodigious  Battles  of  Hercules  in  that 
Country,  by  which  he  obtained  the  rich  Spoils  from  the  Geriones ;  and  other 


*  The  Brothers  Mohedanos  fay,  “  that  this  is 
a  Truth  fo  clear,  as  may  be  proved  by  a  mathe¬ 
matical  Demonftration  :  Neverthelefs,  almoft  all 
our  People  are  ignorant  of  it,  and  laugh  at  Stran¬ 
gers  who  have  no  Doubt  of  the  Truth  of  it. 
Our  Countrymen,  prejudiced  with  the  Ideas  of 
the  Nation’s  Riches,  drawn  from  the  American 

VOL.  I. 


Mines,  do  not  yet  know  the  Poverty  of  our  own 
Country,  although  Foreigners  declare  it,  and 
perceive,  touch,  and  experience  it  :  So  great  a 
Force  have  hereditary  Prejudices,  radicated  from 
Infancy,  that  they  even  prevail  againft  Know¬ 
ledge  and  Fafts,  which  daily  Obfervation  demon- 
ftrates.” 

2  D  feigned 
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feigned  Stories  :  It  was  likewife  in  this  Kingdom  they  placed  the  River  Lethe , 
forging  the  Fable,  that  whofoever  drank  of  its  Waters  immediately  loft  his  Me¬ 
mory.  In  fine,  the  Elyjian  Fields  were  fuppofed  to  be  in  this  Country,  where  the 
happy  Souls  after  Death  went  to  enjoy  their  Reft  and  Blifs.  Thefe  Things,  it 
is  true,  are  mere  Fables  and  Fictions  of  the  Poets  ;  but  from  them  it  naturally 
follows,  that  the  Ancients  knew  no  Country  richer,  more  opulent,  or  healthy, 
than  Spain.  This  Confequence  being  afcertained,  could  there  be  any  Territory 
more  convenient  for  the  Trade  of  Solomon  s  Fleets,  and  the  filling  his  King¬ 
dom  with  that  prodigious  Quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver  which  the  Scriptures 
mention  ? 

There  is  but  one  Difficulty  which  can  be  oppofed  to  all  that  hath  been 
offered  in  Proof  of  the  copious  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  which  were  for¬ 
merly  in  Spain ;  that  is,  what  is  become  of  them  ?  and  why  do  they  not  now 
yield  thofe  Metals  ?  If  we  fay  that  the  Romans  drained  them,  the  Queftion 
may  return  on  us,  Whether  Nature  would  not  have  again  filled  them,  and,  in 
upwards  of  fifteen  Centuries  in  which  they  have  lain  dormant,  would  they 
not  have  produced  as  much  as  the  Ancients  had  drawn  from  them  ?  There 
is  no  Doubt  but  thefe  Metals  being  produced  in  the  Earth,  that  which  once 
was  fit  or  apt  for  Generation,  will  always  continue  to  produce  them,  except 
fome  Obftacle  hinders  it.  In  Spain ,  no  natural  Impediment  hath  been  difco- 
vered  to  ftop  the  Continuance  of  their  Production  and  Increment  5  fo  that  if  the 
Earth  be  replete  with  Veins  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  other  Metals,  as  the  Ancients 
affirmed,  the  fame  Abundance  ought  now  to  be  found  as  was  formerly. 

Nor  is  the  vulgar  Anfwer  fatisfaCtory  for  folving  this  Difficulty,  viz.  That, 
having  difcovered  more  copious  and  numerous  Mines  in  the  Indies ,  than  thofe  in 
the  Peninfula  we  are  now  treating  of,  the  latter  have  been  abandoned  to  cul¬ 
tivate  the  former.  I  fay,  this  Reply  is  infufficient  for  many  Reafons. 

In  the  firft  Place,  it  feems  to  be  made  without  due  Reflection.  What !  is 
the  Abundance  of  Gold  and  Silver  which  comes  from  the  Indies  fo  great,  that 
we  flight  thefe  Minerals  in  Spain ?  No;  We  deem  them  of  great  Value,  fome  an¬ 
fwer  :  But  as  we  extraCt  thefe  Metals  in  greater  Plenty,  and  of  a  better  Quality 
in  America ,  it  is  natural  to  go  feek  them  there ;  and  if  the  European  Mines 
were  to  be  recultivated,  thofe  of  America  in  their  Turn  would  be  neglected, 
and  loft. 

Nor  becaufe  the  American  Mines  are  more  copious,  and  in  greater  Number 
than  thofe  of  Spain ,  have  the  latter  been  abandoned.  My  Reafons  are  thefe : 
Firjt ,  Suppofing  they  are  capable  of  yielding  a  fufficient  Quantity  of  Gold  and 
Silver,  to  bear  the  Charges,  and  leave  fome  Utility  to  their  Workers,  which  Ad¬ 
vantage  is  not  to  be  defpifed ;  let  the  Indians  then  improve  their  Mines,  or  the 
Spaniards  who  go  there  to  make  their  Fortunes,  cultivate  them  with  exceffive 
Gains ;  yet  what  Inconvenience  is  this  againft  opening  and  cultivating  the  Spa- 
nijh  Mines,  by  thofe  Spaniards  who  either  cannot  go  to  America,  or  who  do  not 
afpire  after  great  Riches  in  remote  Countries,  but  content  themfelves  with, 
and  even  prefer  the  moderate  Profits  they  can  reap  at  home  ?  Secondly ,  If 
the  Indian  Mines  are  more  copious,  the  Spanijh  have  the  Advantage  of  being 
nearer,  which  may  ferve  as  an  Incentive  to  their  Cultivation,  not  only  to  Indi¬ 
viduals,  but  even  to  the  Sovereign  himfelf,  by  avoiding  the  Expence  of  Freights, 
&c.  Lajlly ,  It  is  inconceiveable  how  Men  fhould  abandon  the  rich  Mines 
of  their  own  Country,  to  go  in  queft  of  others  fo  very  remote.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  the  Abundance  of  thefe  Metals  in  the  Indian  Mines,  it  is  certain  there 
are  fome  prodigioufly  fertile;  though,  at  the  fame  Time,  others  have  proved  very 
defedlive,  and  not  produced  enough  to  pay  Charges  :  And  it  is  a  common  Re¬ 
port,  that  in  America  many  have  been  reduced  to  great  Poverty,  by  employing 
their  Subftance  in  working  thofe  feemingly  promifing,  but  deceitful  Mines. 
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In  the  fecond  Place,  the  Reafon  is  falfe,  though  commonly  alledged,  that 
the  Difcovery  of  the  Indies  occafioned  the  Oblivion  or  Lofs  of  the  Spanijh  Mines 3 
becaufe  this  will  prove  at  moll  that  thofe  Mines  had  continued  improving 
to  the  End  of  the  fifteenth  or  Beginning  of  the  fixteenth  Century,  a  Time  in 
which  the  Indies  were  difcovered,  and  from  which  Period  they  were  abandoned 
for  thofe  of  America.  But  from  whence  does  this  appear  ?  Neither  Hiftory  or 
Tradition  have  left  us  any  Hints  that  the  Spanijh  Mines  have  been  cultivated 
from  the  firft  Ages  of  Chriftianity  to  our  Days  :  It  may  be  that  under  the  Go¬ 
thic  Government,  and  the  tyrannical  Dominion  of  the  Saracens ,  a  Mine  may 
have  been  found,  from  whence  fome  Silver  or  Gold  might  have  been  extracted  3 
but  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  if  this  hath  happened,  but  little  hath  been  pro¬ 
duced,  as  no  Memorial  thereof  hath  remained  in  Hiftory. 

So  far  then  from  admitting  this  Affertion,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  credible, 
that,  from  the  Time  of  difcovering  the  Indies ,  the  Cultivation  of  the  Spanijh 
Mines  was  renewed  3  and  till  that  Period  they  had  been  loft:  or  forgotten 
for  almoft  fifteen  Ages.  The  Decadency  of  the  Roman  Empire  by  the  bad 
Conduct  of  many  of  its  Emperors,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  aban¬ 
doning  the  Spanijh  Mines.  Thefe  Emperors  had  a  Defire  of  Riches,  as  Ava¬ 
rice  was  a  prevailing  Vice  with  moft,  at  leaft  with  many  of  them  3  but  they 
chofe  rather  to  fatiate  it  with  the  Blood  of  their  Vaffals,  than  with  the 
rich  Bowels  of  the  Earth  :  From  hence  proceeded  their  Negledt  of  working 
the  Mines,  contenting  themfelves  with  feeking  Pretences  to  multiply  Tributes, 
or  inhumanly  taking  off  the  rich  Citizens,  with  the  Defign  of  pofTeffing  their 
Effedts. 

Afterwards,  when  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  Nations  entered  Spain ,  they 
likewife  negledted  cultivating  the  Mines  3  either  in  confequence  of  their  long  and 
bloody  Wars,  or  from  their  little  Application  to,  or  Culture  of,  the  Arts.  Under 
the  Dominion  of  the  Moors ,  we  do  not  hear  that  they  undertook  this  fort  of 
Work 3  neither  under  their  Kings  or  the  Catholic  Princes,  who  reigned  in  Leon , 
Navarre ,  Cajtile ,  and  Aragon  :  So  that  until  the  glorious  Reign  of  Charles  V,  or 
a  few  Years  before,  the  Working  of  the  Mines  was  not  heard  of  3  then  that  of 
Guadalcanal  was  opened,  according  as  Father  Pineda  relates,  by  the  Teftimony  of 
Do wjuan  Fexada, who  fays  what  follows  about  it.  “  I  had  Orders  from  Charles  V, 
tc  given  at  BruJ/els,  in  the  Year  1 556,  to  go  from  this  Chancery  of  Seville  (in  which 
tc  he  was  a  Judge)  to  vifit  and  take  Care  of  the  Silver  Mine  of  Guadalcanal ,  and 
“  to  protect  it  from  Robberies :  With  which  Commiffion  I  complied  in  a  few 

“  Months  3  and  did  not  feparate  myfelf  from  this  Dependency,  till  I  left  it  to 

“  the  Care  of  Don  Francifco  Mendoza ,  who  was  afterwards  General  of  the  Spanijh 
“  Gallies.  Whilft  it  remained  under  mine,  I  not  only  found  by  my  own  Ex- 
“  perience,  but  alfo  by  the  Saying  of  the  moft  learned  Men  in  the  metallur- 

“  gic  Art,  that  this  Mine  of  Guadalcanal  was  one  of  the  moft  copious  and 

“  richeft,  then  known  in  the  whole  World.”  Thus  far  Don  Juan  Fexada ,  in 
a  Letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  Son,  Don  Felix  Guzman ,  dated  at  Madrid ,  17th 
of  July ,  1607. 

Father  Fine  da  quotes  another  Letter  from  Don  Francifco  Fexada ,  Brother  to 
the  aforefaid  Don  Felix ,  wrote  in  Madrid  the  fame  Day  as  the  former,  contain¬ 
ing  the  following  Lines.  £t  You  judge  with  Reafon,”  (fpeaking  to  his  Bro¬ 
ther  Don  Felix ^ whom  Father  Pineda  confulted  on  this  Subject)  cc  that  in  the  Af- 
“  fair  of  Spanijh  Mines,  or  perhaps  alfo  in  foreign  ones,  I  can  better  fpeak  than 
“  acl,  fince,  by  Order  of  his  Majefty,  I  began  to  treat  on  this  Subjedt  3  for,  al¬ 
though  there  are  not  wanting  older,  and,  it  may  be,  more  experienced  Men 
in  thefe  Affairs  3  yet  the  Proof  and  Value  of  thefe  Metals  (called  an  Affiay) 
“  was  recommended  folely  to  my  Care:  Whether  from  the  natural  Inclination 
I  have  to  thefe  Things,  or  from  the  Judgment  I  obtained  therein,  and  being 

“  engaged 
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“  engaged  in  hearing  and  treating  of  this  Matter,  I  learned  from  only  one  Re- 
“  lation,  that  more  than  five  hundred  Mines  had  been  difcovered  in  Spain,  very 
cc  copious  and  abounding  in  the  precious  Metal,  which  might  be  wrought  to 
“  great  Advantage,  if  Labour  and  Induftry  were  not  wanting  *.  Becaufe,  as 
“  they  have  not  more  Profit  in  the  famous  Mountain  of  Potofi,  now  work- 
“  ing,  than  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  pure  neat  Silver,  in  every  Quintal  of  Earth, 
££  or  metallic  Stone,  extracted  (that  is,  in  fixteen  hundred  Ounces  of  the  afore- 
“  faid  Earth,  only  an  Ounce  and  a  half  of  Silver  is  produced) ;  we  know,  that 
“  by  Proofs  made  of  our  Spanifh  Mines,  from  every  Quintal  of  Earth,  or  mine- 
££  ral  Stone,  may  be  extracted  ten  Ounces  of  Plate,  and  even  fifteen,  thirty,  or 
cc  fixty  Marks  of  our  Weight ;  this  is,  an  hundred  and  twenty,  two  hundred 
££  and  forty,  or  four  hundred  and  eighty  Ounces  of  Silver,  as  each  Mark  con- 
£C  tains  eight  Ounces.  And  in  Truth,  the  Mine  of  Villa-Gutierre ,  in  theTer- 
t£  ritory  of  Almodavar  del  Campo ,  at  a  little  Diftance  from  Seville ,  having  for 
££  two  Years  been  worked  by  an  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  Miners, 
££  yields  a  thoufand  Ducats  of  Plate  daily ;  that  is,  an  hundred  and  feventy 
t£  Marks,  which  make  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty  Ounces,  a  little 
££  .more  or  lefs.  And  omitting  now  the  Accounts  of  many  others,  which 
££  ought  not  to  be  flighted,  I  fhall  only  particularly  fpeak  of  thofe  which  the 
££  Cavalier  Gieronymo  Ayanzo  made  Mention  of  to  King  Philip  If,  who  was  fent 
££  by  his  Majefly  to  vifit  and  difcover  the  Mines  in  Spain.  In  the  Silver  Mine 
££  of  Almodavar,  near  to  the  Vent  a  del  Hierro,  may  be  extracted  from  every 
“  Quintal  of  Earth  eleven  Ounces  or  more  of  Silver,  according  to  the  Proof  of 
££  Ayanzo-,  and,  by  other  Affayifts,  twenty  Ounces.  From  the  Mine  of  Cerro  de 
££  laCalera,  near  Guadalcanal,  are  produced  eighteen;  and  from  the  Vein  of  Pe- 
££  droche,  twenty  Ounces  of  Silver :  And  from  this  very  Mine  of  Pedroche,  we 
££,  know  that  the  wife  Silverfmith,  Chriftoval  Guterio ,  having  wrought  a  Parcel  of 
££  the  Mineral,  by  the  Affay  he  extracted  from  every  Quintal  twenty  five  Marks 
££  and  four  Ounces  of  pure  Silver;  that  is,  from  fixteen  hundred  Ounces  of  the 
££  metallic  Stone,  there  came  out  two  hundred  and  four  Ounces  of  Plate.  The 
“  Mine  of  Cerro  Elevado,  near  to  Galaroza,  gives  eight  Ounces,  and  fometimes 
££  feventeen  or  more.  Not  far  from  this  Mine,  there  is  another,  in  the  Moun- 
££  tain  Urraleda,  which  produces  nine  Ounces.  I  have  likewife  in  my  Poffeflion 
££  fome  metallic  Stones,  of  which  every  Quintal  yields  an  hundred  Marks,  or 
££  eight  hundred  Ounces.  Finally,  there  is  not  any  Perfon  in  Spain ,  who  be- 
“  takes  himfelf  to  the  Cultivation  of  the  Silver  or  Gold  Mines,  with  which  this 
££  Region  furprizingly  abounds,  purely  for  Want  of  Induftry,  and  Application 
££  to  this  Bufmefs,  (propter  Op er arum  defedtum  Ne?no  attingit)-,  though  if  the 
££  fmallefl  and  bafeft  of  thefe  Mines  were  found  in  the  Indies,  the  Natives,  who 
££  are  Men  that  apply  themfelves  to  the  Extradtion  of  Metals,  would  work 
“  them  to  great  Advantage.”  Thus  far  Don  Francifco  Pexada. 

Father  Pineda  confirms  the  above  Reafoning  by  the  Account  he  gives  of  a  Vein 
of  Gold  having  been  found  in  Seville,  on  digging  the  Foundation  for  building 
the  College  of  St.  Hermenegildus ,  of  which  the  faid  Father  was  an  Eye-witnefs. 
This  Vein  confifted  of  a  coarfe  Sand,  of  a  darkifh  Colour,  and  full  of  golden 
Streaks.  Many  intelligent  Artifts  concurred  to  make  the  Affay;  and  though  they 
found  it  good,  they  pronounced  the  Quantity  to  be  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  defray  the 
Expence  of  extradling  it :  So  that  the  Mine  or  Vein  was  abandoned,  which  feemed 
to  traverfe  the  faid  City  from  th eBetis,  as  the  Father  infinuates;  who,  after  this 
Account,  exclaims  againff  the  Spdnijh  Indolence,  which  had  reached  to  fo  great 
an  Extreme,  as  not  only  to  negledt  a  Search  after  Mines,  but  to  depreciate  them 
when  cafually  found. 

*  Si  Opere  non  deejjent. 
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But  if  all  thofe  of  that  Kingdom  were  like  the  laft  mentioned,  the  Spaniards 
had  great  Realon  to  defpife  them,  and  the  Father  very  little,  or  none,  in  blam¬ 
ing  them  for  it.  If  this  Father  relates  that  the  Vein  of  Gold  was  infufficient  to 
defray  the  Expence  of  extracting  it,  according  to  the  Opinion  of  thofe  Ikilful  in  the 
Art,  had  they  not  great  Reafon  to  abandon  it  ?  Would  he  have  had  them  enter 
upon  an  Engagement,  with  a  Certainty  of  loling  both  Money  and  Labour  ?  This 
Author  was  really  very  forgetful  of  himfelf,  when  he  uttered  fuch  a  Paradox  ! 

He  afterwards  fays,  that  at  the  Time  in  which  he  wrote  thefe  Things,  he  was 
informed  of  a  poor  Man  who  difcovered  a  rich  Vein  of  Lead  near  Malaga ,  in 
which  there  was  alfo  a  great  deal  of  Silver ;  and  that  he  was  in  Hopes  of  bet¬ 
tering  his  Fortune,  if  he  could  find  any  one  who  would  alfift  him  in  working 
the  Mine.  Certainly  it  muff  either  not  have  been  very  copious,  or  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Man  could  not  meet  with  one  to  help  him  in  the  Expences ;  for  it  is 
not  only  left  uncultivated,  but  is  quite  blotted  out  of  Memory  5  and  the  fame 
may  be  faid  to  have  happened  with  regard  to  the  five  hundred  Mines,  fpoken 
of  by  Don  Francifco  de  F ex  ad  a. 

However,  by  his  Tcftimony,  and  that  of  the  above  Father’s,  it  appears,  that 
in  the  fixteenth  Century,  a  Time  when  the  Conqueft  of  the  Indies  was  accom- 
plifhcd,  the  Mines  of  Spain  were  much  boafted  of  j  fo  that  the  Difcovery  of  the 
American  ones  was  fo  far  from  being  a  Motive  to  abandon  the  others,  as  the  Vulgar 
imagine,  that  it  rather  ferved  as  an  Inducement  to  perfevere  in  the  working  of 
them.  The  Exaltation  by  which  the  Spatiijh  Monarchy  attained  in  the  Reigns 
of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  to  the  utmoft  Pitch,  contributed,  among  many 
other  great  Projedts,  to  their  entering  alfo  into  the  Difcovery  and  Cultivation 
of  the  Mines  in  Spain.  Thofe  great  Princes,  who  then  filled  the  Throne,  avail¬ 
ing  themfelves  of  the  Lights  of  their  wife  Minifters,  omitted  nothing  which 
could  contribute  to  the  Glory  and  Happinefs  of  their  Nation. 

In  the  foregoing  Ages,  it  is  true,  Spain  had  its  Alfonfos  and  Femandos ,  pru¬ 
dent,  wife  Monarchs,  who  were  zealous  for  the  public  Good :  But  the  greateft 
Part  of  Spain  being  under  the  Moorifo  Government,  they  could  not  quit  their 
Arms  till  they  had  expelled  thofe  Tyrants,  nor  think  of  any  thing  elfe  but  Con¬ 
queft  s.  When  her  Catholic  Majefty  had  effected  this  great  Projedt,  and  freed 
her  Country  from  the  Saracen  Yoke,  the  Arts  and  Sciences  experienced  a  new 
Birth  ;  and  many  great,  heroical  Adtions,  will  render  that  Period  memorable  in 
the  Spanijh  Records  to  future  Ages,  efpecially  as  therein  the  vaft  and  rich  Coun¬ 
tries  of  America  were  added  to  that  Monarchy  -}  and,  to  crown  its  Felicity, 
many  Mines  were  difcovered  and  opened  in  Spain ,  according  to  the  Teftimony 
of  the  aforefaid  Fexadas ;  although  their  Cultivation  was  not  profecuted  with 
the  necefiary  Activity  and  Diligence,  as  thofe  Gentlemen  aftert.  In  the  laft 
Century  they  feem  to  have  been  intirely  abandoned ;  and  although  in  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  prefent  Age,  fome  few  were  worked,  yet  the  Labour  was  trifling, 
and  the  Profits  much  the  fame. 

And  if  the  Caufe  is  afked,  the  Anfwer  may  be  made  with  other  Queries  :  Why 
are  the  Fields  abandoned,  and  Agriculture,  the  true  Fountain  of  all  Riches,  fo 
much  defpifed  in  Spain  ?  Is  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil  exhaufted  ?  By  no  means, 
replied  the  celebrated  Spanijl:  Author  Columela ,  to  thefe  very  Queftions ;  who 
likewife  adds,  that  they  would  never  become  barren  if  they  were  well  cultivated  : 
But  the  Misfortune  is,  fays  this  ancient  Writer,  that  the  great  Art  of  Tillage, 
which  in  other  Times  was  found  to  be  a  worthy  Employ  even  for  Emperors  and 
the  chief  Men  of  the  Republic,  is  now  refigned  to  Ruftics  and  Slaves.  And 
what  Progrefs  can  be  expected,  or  Fruits  hoped  for,  from  fuch  People  who 
work  with  Difguft,  and  are  unfkilled  in  the  Art  ?  Why  do  we  now  fee  the  fame 
or  even  greater  Difregard  of  Agriculture,  than  in  Columela  s  Time  ?  Why  are 
the  Products  of  Spain  no  better  improved  ?  Why  are  there  no  Fabrics  ? 
Vol.  I.  2  E  Why 
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Why  are  almoft  all  the  Manufactures  of  Silk,  Wool,  Flax,  Hemp,  &c.  loll! 
or  wanting  ?  The  fame  Caufe,  which  occafioned  a  Negledt  or  a  Slight  of  thefe, 
infpired  an  Inattention  to  the  Mines.  Then,  as  we  cannot  fay  that  the  SpaniJl) 
Soil  is  become  barren  in  the  Production  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  although  fo 
few  are  obtained,  in  the  fame  manner  there  can  be  no  Reafon  for  denying  its 
prodigious  Fecundity  in  the  molt  precious  Metals,  although  they  are  not  now 
apparent* 

It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards  of  this  Age  have  opened  their  Eyes  to  perceive 
that  their  Country  hath  not  only  Mines  of  Gold  and  Silver,  but  other  Sources, 
more  fertile  and  rich  in  the  Variety  and  Value  of  its  Productions.  Moved  by 
this  Principle,  many  Men,  zealous  for  the  Nation’s  Good,  have  fet  themfelves 
to  work  in  opening  Canals  to  fertilize  Lands  which  lay  convenient  for  Cul¬ 
tivation,  and  to  promote  Agriculture;  many  Fabrics  have  likewife  been  etta- 
blifhed,  of  which  fome  ftill  fubfift,  to  the  common  Emolument. 

But  what  in  all  Probability  will  molt  contribute  to  the  public  Utility,  is,  the 
EreCtion  of  Academies  of  Agriculture.  The  Kingdom  of  Galicia  now  affords  a 
good  Example  of  its  Application  and  Zeal,  in  the  Academy  which  it  hath  formed 
for  this  Purpofe.  If  the  other  Provinces,  which  enjoy  a  more  fertile  Soil, 
imitated  the  Diligence  and  Attention  of  the  Galicians  in  this  Point,  we  fhould 
foon  fee  Spain  abound  not  only  in  its  own  rare  Productions,  but  in  ma¬ 
nufactured  Commodities;  for  the  wife  Projects  of  that  Academy  extend  to  all. 
In  this  manner  the  natural  Riches  of  the  Country  would  again  lprout  out,  and 
the  Abundance  of  Gold  and  Silver  demonftrate,  that  the  Character  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Tharfis  agrees  with  this  Kingdom. 


(k)  Lib.  4. 
cap,  43. 


The  third  Article ,  attempting  to  prove  that  Spain  was  the  Country  of  ‘ Tharjis , 
by  the  Voyages  which  the  Ancients  made  round  Africa. 

There  is  not  only  in  Spain  a  Similitude  of  the  Name  Tartefus  with  that  of 
Tharfis ,  and  the  Proportion  of  its  Fertility,  with  abundant  Riches,  to  engage  the 
Fleets  of  Solomon ,  as  hath  been  manifefted  in  the  preceding  Articles  ;  but  we 
have  likewife  Intelligence  of  fome  Trade  being  carried  on  between  Spain  and 
the  Ports  of  the  Red-Sea  in  the  remoteft  Ages,  which  will  be  the  SubjeCt  of  this 
SeCIion.  In  Truth,  the  Proofs  of  the  Etymology  of  the  Names,  and  tlie- 
precious  Metals  bred  in  Spain ,  would  be  of  very  little  Avail,  if  Reafons  were 
wanting  to  convince  us,  that  the  Ancients  had  known  and  praCtifed  the  Navi¬ 
gation  from  the  Red-Sea  to  the  weftern  Coafts  of  Andalufia.  But  as  we  have  de- 
monftrative  Arguments  of  thefe  Voyages,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  they,  jointly  with 
the  Reafons  alledged,  make  this  Syftem  arife  to  the  greateft  Degree  of  Certainty, 
which  can  be  required  in  Points  of  fo  remote  Antiquity.  The  moft  famous 
Teftimony  we  have  in  the  Affair,  is  taken  from  Herodotus,  who,  defcribing  Africa , 
fays  as  follows  (k ) .  <c  Africa ,  as  plainly  appears,  is  furrounded  by  the  Sea,  ex- 
“  cept  in  that  Part  bordering  upon  AJia :  Necus,  King  of  Egypt ,  was  the  firft 
<c  who  demonftrated  it ;  as,  after  debiting  from  his  ProjeCt  of  opening  a  Canal 
“  to  communicate  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red-Sea ,  he  lent  certain  Phreni  clans 
“  in  Ships,  with  Orders  to  fail  by  Hercules  s  Pillars  into  the  northern  Seas,  and 
“  afterwards  to  return  to  Egypt.  In  profecuting  which  Voyage,  they  departed 
“  from  the  red ,  and  reached  the  fouthern  Sea  in  Autumn;  when,  fattening  their 
“  Veflels  afhore,  they  commenced  Farmers,  by  fowing  fome  Grounds,  and  waited 
tc  the  Seafon  for  getting  in  their  Harveft,  as  the  Africans  frequently  do  ;  which 
‘ c  when  they  had  effected,  and  fecured  their  Corn,  they  again  fet  Sail,  and  arrived  at 
“  the  aforementioned  Pillars,  after  a  Voyage  of  two  Years,  directing  their  Route 
“  on  the  third  for  Egypt-,  relating  Things  which  I  do  not  believe,  though  others 
“  may,  viz.  That  when  they  took  the  Tour  of  Africa ,  they  had  the  Sun  on 
t{  their  right  Hand.  Thus  was  Africa  at  ftrtt  known,”  &c.. 
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In  the  Diffiertation  on  the  Names  which  Spain  hath  had,  I  explained  this  par¬ 
ticular  Circumftance,  which  King  News's  Pilots  relate  to  have  obferved  in  the 
Voyage,  viz.  That  with  their  Faces  turned  to  the  Weft,  they  faw  the  Sun  on 
their  right  Hand.  This  Declaration,  which  feemed  ftrange  to  Herodotus ,  from 
the  fmall  Knowledge  he  had  in  Aftronomy,  is  a  moft  convincing  Proof  of  the 
Truth  of  this  Voyage ;  becaufe  really  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Tropic  of  Capri - 
corn ,  it  is  as  the  faid  Phoenician  Navigators  have  reprefented  it, 

Herodotus  likewife,  as  well  as  the  other  Greeks ,  being  ignorant  of  the  ancient 
Hiftory  of  Phoenicia ,  and  that  of  the  Hebrews ,  fuppofed  that  this  Voyage,  un¬ 
dertaken  by  Order  of  King  Necus ,  was  the  firft  ever  made  round  Africa -,  but, 
even  by  their  own  Relation,  the  contrary  appears.  For, 

In  the  firjt  Place  ;  From  what  this  Hiftorian  relates,  it  may  be  colieCted,  that 
Necus  fuppofed  Africa  to  be  difeovered,  and  the  Route  they  were-  to  take  in 
failing  round  it,  known.  Nothing  is  fpoken  of  thefe  Difcoveries,  in  the  In- 
ftruCtions  he  gave  to  the  Phoenician  Pilots ;  he  only  tells  them,  that  palling  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules ,  they  fhould  proceed  to  the  Difcovery  of  the  northern  Sea. 
If  the  Voyage  therefore  under  Confideration  had  been  the  firft  which  thofe  Ma¬ 
riners  had  made,  how  could  the  King  of  Egypt ,  or  even  the  Phoenicians  them- 
felves,  know  that  fleering  along  the  African  Shore  from  the  Red-Sea,  would 
bring  them  to  Hercules' s  Pillars  ?  Certainly  the  Rudiments  of  Geography,  which 
the  wifeft  Nations  then  had  learned,  were  too  fhort  to  jfhew  the  Situation  of 
Countries  fo  very  remote,  without  having  previoufly  travelled  by  them.  Even 
fuppofing  fome  one  or  other  had  difeovered,  by  geographical  Conjectures,  the 
Communication  of  the  eafern  and  wejlern  Oceans  j  was  it  not  very  neceffary 
they  fhould  firft  endeavour  to  verify  thefe  Conjectures,  by  Experience  of  the 
Navigation  in  thofe  Seas,  rather  than  proceed  on  new  Difcoveries  in  the 
northern  ? 

Secondly ,  What  Difficulties  would  the  Phoenicians  not  have  propofed  to  the 
King,  on  his  commanding  them  to  undertake  a  Voyage  fo  long,  unknown,  and 
confequently  impracticable  to  thofe  who  were  ignorant  of  its  Courfe  ?  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  faid  Navigation  was  not  only  difficult  and  dangerous,  but  impoffi- 
ble  to  be  completed  in  two  Years,  by  People  who  had  never  executed  it  before,  or 
at  leaft  without  previous  Advice  of  its  R.oute,  and  the  Method  of  fecuring  Pro- 
vifions  for  fo  long  a  Time.  Though  the  Phoenicians  might  be  very  expert  Sea¬ 
men,  and  well  praCtifed  in  the  nautical  Art,  it  is  not  likely  they  fhould  at  once 
make  fo  long  Voyages,  and  fuch  great  Difcoveries  5  natural  Reafon  fuppofes, 
that  they  muft  before  have  made  feveral  Attempts,  and  by  Degrees  gone  on  in 
difeovering  thofe  immenfe  Coafts  of  Africa,  which  are  wafhed  by  the  Ocean.  In 
the  Place  above  cited,  the  moft  natural  Method  is  fhewn  for  making  thefe  Dif¬ 
coveries.  It  is  not  therefore  poffible  that  they  fhould  have  been  made  in  the 
Reign  of  King  Necus,  as  Herodotus  affirms.  We  muft  look  back  to  more  ancient 
Times ;  and  in  the  RetrofpeCtion  we  reach  to  that  Age  in  which  Solomon,  and  Hi¬ 
ram  King  of  Pyre,  lived  :  For  although  between  thefe  two  Princes  and  Necus,  w& 
find  JehoJhaphat  projecting  the  fame  Voyages  by  means  of  the  Phoenicians ,  we 
learn  from  holy  Writ  that  his  Defign  was  fruftrated,  as  hath  been  repeatedly 
obferved  in  this  Work. 

Herodotus  likewife  relates  another  Voyage  made  round  Africa,  though  pofte- 
rior,  and  performed  by  a  Courfe  contrary  to  the  former }  that  is,  from  Cadiz  to 
the  Red-Sea :  It  was  undertaken  by  one  SataJ'pes ,  not  voluntarily,  but  as  a  Pu- 
hifhment  for  fome  great  Crime.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not  arrive  at  his  deftined 
Port,  having  only  been  able  to  reach  a  Promontory  in  Africa ,  called  Sylocus. 
The  Ship  being  incapable  of  going  any  further,  according  to  the  Account  he 
gave  King  Xerxes,  the  Perfian  Monarch  would  not  admit  his  Excufe,  but  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  executed  for  the  Non-performance  of  a  Voyage,  enjoined  him 
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in  Commutation  of  the  capital  Punifhment  he  had  merited  for  his  Tranf- 

greffion.  p  1  •  .  ' 

Two  Confequences  are  deducible  from  the  Relation  of  this  Event.  The  JirJl 
is,  That  in  Xerxes  s  Time,  there  was  a  Tradition  in  Egypt ,  and  even  in  Afia ,  of 
fuch  Voyages :  If  there  had  abfolutely  been  wanting  fuch  Intelligence,  Xerxes 
could  not  have  commanded  fuch  an  Expedition,  nor  the  Undertaker  have  of¬ 
fered  to  execute  it,  though  it  was  to  fave  his.  Life.  Befides,  had  not  Xerxes 
deemed  it  practicable,  he  would  have  admitted  Satafpess  Excufe,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  the  Endeavours  made  to  execute  it,  and  with  the  Danger  and  La¬ 
bour  which  he  muft  have  undergone  in  getting  to  the  Promontory  of  Sylocus , 
and  his  Return  to  Egypt . 

It  is  true  that  in  thofe  Times,  the  above  Voyage  might  be  judged  difficult 
and  dangerous,  as  appears  from  the  inflicting  of  it  for  capital  Crimes.  And 
this  is  the  feco?id  Confequence  to  be  inferred  from  Herodotus's  Relation :  The 
Decay  of  the  Phoenician  Trade,  of  the  Hebrew  Power,  and  other  various  Revo¬ 
lutions,  which  happened  in  the  Monarchies  carrying  on  thefe  Voyages,  was  the 
Caufe  of  their  Difcontinuance ;  and  when  once  interrupted,  after  many  Ages  there 
could  remain  but  confufed  Notions  of  the  Manner  they  were  conducted  j  for 
which  Reafon  it  was  then  regarded  as  a  Temerity  to  undertake  them. 

Let  us  now  fee  the  Sentiments  of  other  Hiftorians.  Ephorus ,  cited  by  Stra¬ 
ti  ,Lib'  (l)'  re^ates  an  ancient  Piece  of  Hiftory,  probably  known  to  Homer :  “  There 

is  (fays  he)  a  Tradition  or  Rumour  current  among  the  Partefans ,  that  the 
Ethiopians  had  penetrated  to  the  weftern  Borders  of  Africa ,  where  Part  of  them 
had  fettled,  and  others  occupied  a  large  TraCt  of  the  Coafl On  which,  it 
feems,  Homer  founded  the  DiftinCtion  he  made  of  two  Sorts  of  Ethiopians,  viz. 
e after n  and  wefiern. 

But  in  whatever  Way  this  Peregrination  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  the  Manner 
of  their  Eftablifhment  in  the  meridional  and  weftern  Parts  of  Africa,  may  have 
been  conducted,  the  Partefans  preferved  certain  Accounts  of  their  Situation  ;  be- 
caufe,  befides  the  Orientals ,  well  known  to  the  Ancients,  the  Moderns  have  difeo- 
vered  feveral  Negro  Nations,  which  are  true  Ethiopians ,  and  correfpond  to  thofe 
which  the  Greeks  denominated  eafern  and  wefern  Ethiopians.  For,  by  what  means 
could  the  Partefans,  or  Inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  have  acquired  thefe  Accounts,  ex¬ 
cept  by  the  Voyages  which  they  or  the  Phoenicians  had  made  round  Africa  t  And 
if  this  Tradition  exifted  among  the  Andalufians  in  the  Time  of  Homer,  as  Strabo 
conjectures j  does  it  not  afford  us  a  reafonable  Foundation  for  believing  that  it 
had  an  Origin  much  more  ancient  ? 

It  therefore  being  unlikely,  that  in  the  Ages  anterior  to  Homer,  which  co¬ 
incide  with  the  Prof  an  War,  the  Greeks  fhould  undertake  fuch  long  Voyages 
on  .  the  Ocean,  for  Reafons  before  alledged  in  another  Place,  there  remains 
no ;  other  Authority  than  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  who  traded  to  Cadiz,  and 
in  the  Red-Sea,  either  by  themfelves,  or  accompanied  by  the  Gaditanos  and 
Hebrews.  No  other  Means  do  appear  of  communicating  this  Tradition  to  the 
Partefans  or  Andalufians ,  in  the  Suppofition  of  its  being  fo  ancient  among 
them.  •  ! 

Arifomcus  Grammaticus,  Cotemporary  with  Strabo,  and  cited  by  this  Geo- 
(m)  Lib.  i.  grapher  (m),  clearly  fupports  the  above  Conje6ture.  Among  feveral  Voyages 
of  the  Ancients  to  Ethiopia ,  he  relates  that  fome  affirm  their  having  failed  from 
Cadiz  to  the  Indies  in  former  Ages,  and  that  in  fuch  Voyages  were  fpent  eight 
Years.  Although  in  this  Circumftance,  and  in  others  recounted  by  thofe  Au¬ 
thors  whom  Arifonicus  had  read,  there  was  a  Mixture  of  Fables  ;  yet  the 
Foundation  for  the  Tradition  of  thefe  Voyages,  which  was  current  not  only 
with  the  Partefans,  but  fpread  among  all  the  civilized  Nations  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  remains  undifputed. 
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Pofidonius ,  an  ancient  Philofopher,  believed  that  this  Turn  round  Africa 
was  feafible,  founded  on  the  Hiftory  ot  one  Eudoxius ,  who  undertook  feveral 
Voyages  in  thofe  Seas,  which  are  related  in  this  manner.  Ptolemy  Evergetes  II. 
reigning  in  Egypt ,  his  People  who  guarded  the  Red-Sea ,  pretented  him  with  an 
Indian,  whom  they  found  there  in  a  Veffel  half  dead ;  having  a  Iked  him  who 
he  was,  and  from  whence  he  came,  they  could  get  no  Reply,  as  he  was  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Greek  Tongue.  The  King  ordered  him  to  be  inftructed  in  that 
Language ;  which  having  learned,  he  fatisfied  their  Curiofity,  by  telling  them, 
he  came  from  the  Indies ;  but  being  put  out  of  his  Courfe  by  a  Storm,  his  Ship 
had  been  driven  on  thofe  Coafts,  where  his  Companions  had  perifhed  by  Hun¬ 
ger.  The  King  commanded  his  VefTel  to  be  repaired,  and  that  he  lliould  return 
to  his  own  Country,  which  he  accordingly  accomplilhed  ;  and  was  accompanied 
by  Eudoxius ,  who  carried  feveral  Eft  eels  to  traffic  with  thither.  'Phis  commer¬ 
cial  Expedition  proved  very  beneficial  to  Eudoxius ,  who  returned  to  Egypt  with  a 
very  rich  Freight,  confifting  of  Aromatics  and  various  Sorts  of  precious  Stones  ; 
however,  lie  did  not  long  enjoy  the  Fruits  of  his  Labour,  for  Ptolemy  feized  on 
all  his  Cargo. 

This  King  being  dead,  his  Wife  Cleopatra ,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  Throne, 
fent  Eudoxius  once  more  to  Lidia ,  with  a  greater  Stock  for  Trade  than  be¬ 
fore.  But  this  Voyage  was  not  attended  with  the  fame  good  Fortune  as  the 
former  5  becaufe,  returning  to  Egypt ,  he  was  forced  afhore  by  a  Storm  of  Wind 
on  the  Coaft  of  Ethiopia ;  where  landing,  he  endeavoured  to  gain  the  Affections 
of  the  Natives,  by  Prefents  of  Wine  and  other  Rarities,  agreeable  to  thofe  People. 
He  there  obferved  feveral  Singularities  5  but  what  amongft  others  moil  engaged 
his  Attention,  was  a  Fragment  of  a  Ship’s  Prow,  on  which  was  carved,  in  Relievo , 
the  Figure  of  a  Horfe ;  and,  defiring  to  know  its  Signification,  he  was  informed, 
it  was  a  Piece  of  a  Wreck  belonging  to  fome  occidental  People;  which  he  pur- 
chafed  for  its  Curiofity,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 

By  this  Time  Death  had  finished  Cleopatra's  Reign,  and  her  Son  fucceeded ; 
who  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Eudoxius' s  Effects,  as  his  Father  had  done  before  him  ; 
though  now  the  King  availed  himfelf  of  the  Pretence  of  their  being  ftolen  to 
juftify  their  Confifcation :  Infomuch  that  only  a  Piece  of  the  Prow,  which  he 
had  brought  from  Ethiopia ,  was  left  to  this  unfortunate  Navigator;  which  he 
carried  to  the  Market-place,  and,  fhewing  it  to  the  Sailors,  they  unanimoufiy 
agreed  that  it  was  the  Remains  of  fome  Gaditane  Ship,  among  which  thofe  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Merchants  were  very  large,  but  the  poor  Fifhermens  were  fmall, 
and  called  Horfes,  from  the  Figure  of  this  Animal  placed  on  the  Head.  Thefe 
Fifhermen  ftretched  out  as  far  from  Cadiz  as  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Lixus,  on 
the  Coaft  of  Mauritania ,  for  their  Fifhery  :  And  fome  of  the  Mariners  whom 
Eudoxius  confulted,  after  examining  the  Relic  which  he  brought,  declared  it  to 
have  appertained  to  one  of  thofe  Boats,  which  exceeded  the  Limits  of  the  ufual 
Navigation,  and  went  a  great  Way  beyond  the  faid  River  Lixus,  where  they  fup- 
pofed  lhe  had  been  loft.  From  all  which,  Eudoxius ,  concluding  that  Africa 
might  be  furrounded  by  the  Ocean,  determined  on  the  Expedition.  He  returned 
home,  and  fet  out  for  Marfeilles ;  from  whence  he  departed  for  Cadiz,  divulg¬ 
ing  his  Project  in  all  Places.  In  this  laft  Port,  he  bought  a  large  and  two  final] 
Veffels,  with  the  Money  advanced  him  by  fundry  People,  in  Hopes  of  becom¬ 
ing  Sharers  in  his  Gains ;  becaufe  he  did  not  only  intend  to  make  the  Tour  of 
Africa,  but  to  advance  even  to  India.  He  took  along  with  him  Muficians,  Phy- 
ficians,  and  feveral  Artifts  :  He  fet  Sail  with  a  fair  Wind,  but  the  Crew  growing 
fick,  he  was  forced  to  difembark  on  the  African  Coaft,  and  lay  his  Ships  afhore, 
tor  Fear  of  the  ftrong  Ebb  and  Flow  of  the  Tide;  but  the  Misfortune  he  moft 
dreaded,  happened  to  him,  for  his  great  Veffel  was  by  Degrees  beat  to  Pieces 
againft  the  Beach :  He  collected  the  Fragments,  and  with  them  built  another 
Vol.  I.  2  F  of 
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of  fifty  Oars,  and  putting  again  to  Sea,  he  profecuted  his  Voyage  till  he  reached 
fame  Coafts,  inhabited  by  People  with  the  fame  Accent  and  Language  as  thofe 
he  had  feen  in  his  former  Voyage,  whom  he  knew  to  b z  Aborigines,  and  like  to 
the  Subjects  of  Bogus  King  of  Mauritania. 

He  now  quitted  his  Defign  of  proceeding  to  the  Indies ;  but  retroceded  with 
an  Intent  to  inform  the  faid  Moorifo  King  of  his  new  Difcoveries :  To  which 
he  added  that  of  an  Ifland  in  his  Way,  uninhabited,  though  abundant  in  fine 
Waters  and  beautiful  Groves  of  Trees.  On  finifhing  his  Voyage,  and  fecuring 
his  Veflels,  he  went  by  Land  to  the  Court  of  King  Bogus ,  and  advifed  this 
Monarch  to  undertake  it  afrefh ;  but  having  obferved  that  this  Prince’s  Mi- 
nifters  influenced  him  to  the  contrary  for  Reafons  of  State,  and  intended  to 
fend  him  to  a  defert  Country,  with  the  fpecious  Pretence  of  his  ferving  as  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  propofed  Expedition ;  he,  to  avoid  becoming  a  Victim  to  their 
Policy,  quitted  the  Court,  to  take  Refuge  in  the  Roman  Territory,  and  from 
thence  pafs  on  to  Spain. 

In  this  Country,  he  again  thought  on  his  Expedition ;  and,  in  order  to  pro- 
fecute  it,  he  built  two  fifty  Oar  Gallies,  of  different  Forms  3  the  one  to  keep  the 
Sea,  and  the  other  for  difembarking.  He  put  a  Quantity  of  Com  on  board  his 
little  Fleet,  with  Implements  of  Hufbandry,  and  various  Artifts,  that  in  cafe  of 
wanting  Provifions,  they  fhould  get  to  the  defert  Ifland  he  had  difcovered,  and 
there  fowing  their  Seed,  wait  till  the  Time  of  Harveft  for  continuing  the  Voyage 
with  the  neceflary  Sea  Stores.  Thus  much,  fays  Pojidonius ,  I  know  of  the  Hif- 
tory  of  Eudoxius  ;  and  what  happened  to  him  afterwards,  it  is  probable  the  Ga- 
ditanians  and  other  Spaniards  are  acquainted  with. 

This  is  almoft  literally  Pojidonius  s  Account,  which  Strabo  (n)  copied,  and 
undertook  to  impugn  with  great  Earneftnefs :  And  in  Truth,  this  Geographer 
deemed  the  whole  of  it  to  be  no  more  than  a  Web  of  Fables,  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  Pytheas,  Euhemerus,  and  Antiphanus  feigned.  We,  fay  the  Brothers  Mo¬ 
ke  danos^  do  not  abfolutely  oppofe  his  Sentiments ;  becaufe,  on  a  ferious  Confi- 
deration  of  the  Affair,  the  Reafons  he  offers  feem  folid,  notwithftanding  the 
Anfwer  made  to  them  by  the  Abbe  Paris  (0). 

They  however  agree  with  that  learned  Academift,  that  Strabo  only  oppofes 
Conjectures  to  the  Facts  related  by  Pojidonius ;  but  they  add,  that  he  ought  alfo 
to  allow  many  of  thofe  Conjectures  to  be  very  folid ;  and  the  FaCts,  though  pof- 
fible  (as  Strabo  himfelf  confefles),  are  very  unlikely  from  their  Circumftances  ; 
and  what  Need  is  there  that  thefe  fhould  be  true  ?  Is  it  not  fufflcient  that  the 
Subftance  of  Pojidonius  s  Relation  be  certain,  or  at  leaft  probable  ?  It  does  not 
admit  of  a  Doubt;  becaufe,  on  granting  that  Eudoxius  made  fome  Voyages 
round  Africa ,  examining  its  Coafts  from  the  Red-Sea  to  the  oriental  Ethiopia , 
and  from  Cadiz  to  the  Ports  of  this  fame  Country,  it  is  fufflcient  to  prove  the 
Aftertion,  that  the  Ancients  knew,  and  even  praCtifed  that  Route.  This  is 
what  ought  to  be  inflfted  on ;  and  let  the  Circumftances  of  the  Lidian  found  in 
the  Red-Sea ,  and  the  Conference  of  Eudoxius  with  King  Bogus ,  be  fabulous,  as 
Strabo  pretends. 

It  is  true,  that  this  learned  Geographer  not  only  combats  the  Circumftances 
of  Eudoxius’ s  Hiftory,  but  alfo  its  Foundation  and  Subftance.  This  was  un- 
reafonable,  as  the  faid  Abbe  Paris  declares, 

Firfi ,  Becaufe  it  is  in  no  manner  to  be  inferred,  that  fome  FaCts  are  falfe  for 
being  cloathed  with  unlikely  and  improbable  Circumftances  :  What  monftrous 
Pyrrhonifm  would  it  not  introduce  into  ancient  and  even  modem  Hiftory,  if  it 
were  lawful  to  argue  in  this  manner ! 

Secondly ,  Becaule  Pojidonius  is  not  the  only  Author  who  relates  this  Cafe ;  for 
it  is  confirmed  by  the  Spanijh  Geographer  Mela ,  and  by  Pliny ,  both  citing  the 
Teftimony  of  Cornelius  Nepos ,  a  grave  Writer,  and  coetaneous  with  the  Event. 

Mela « 
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Mela,  who  flouri  filed  a  little  after,  relates  it  in  this  Manner.  “  APerfon  named 
“  Eudoxius ,  in  our  Fathers  Time,  flying  from  Ptolemy  Laturus,  King  of  Egypt, 

“  failed  out,  of  th t  Arabian  Gulf,  and  arrived  at  Cadiz ,  according  to  the  Tefti- 
“  mony  of  Cornelius  Nepos.”  Pliny  (p)  explains  himfelf  thus.  “  Cornelius  Nepos  (p)Uh.z. 
“  writes,  that  in  his  Time  a  Man,  named  Eudoxius ,  flying:  from  King  La-  cap'67- 
“  turns ,  failed  from  Che.  Arabian  Sea,  and  arrived  at  Cadiz”  And  Celius  An- 
tipatrus,  long  before  him,  affirms  to  have  feen  a  Man  who  had  failed  from  Spain 
to  Ethiopia,  on  a  commercial  Voyage. 

Pliny  alfo  confirms  the  Circumftances  of  the  Remains  of  the  fhipwfecked  Ga- 
ditanian  Veffels .  cc  In  the  Time  (fays  this  Hiftorian)  that  C.  Cefar  (Augufus's 
<£  Grandfon,  as  Son  to  Julia  and  Agrippa)  governed  Arabia,  there  were  feen 
“  in  the  Arabian  Gulf,  Wrecks  of  Spanijh  Ships  which  had  been  caft  away.” 

In  all  thefe  alledged  Teflimonies,  the  Hiftory  of  Eudoxius  is  plainly  confirmed ; 
and  although  the  Authors  do  not  agree  in  the  Circumftances  which  Pojidonius 
relates,  his  Account  is  fo  far  from  leflening  this  Particularity,  that  it  ftreng- 
thens  it :  Becaufe  from  the  Difcordance  between  Authors  veridical  and  co¬ 
temporary  (or  but  little  pofterior)  in  the  Circumftances  of  an  Event,  when 
they  otherwife  agree  in  the  Fundamentals,  we  may  colleft,  that  they  were 
not  Copifts  from  one  another,  and  confequently  they  are  fo  many  more  Wit- 
nefles  depofing  to  the  Truth  ;  although  from  hence  it  is  like  wife  inferred, 
that  there  is  no  great  Strefs  to  be  laid  on  the  Circumftances  in  which  they 
vary. 

Thirdly,  Becaufe  this  Navigation  was  not  impoffible,  even  by  the  Acknow¬ 
ledgments  of  the  ancient  Geographers ;  for,  as  Strabo  himfelf  affirms  (q),  they  (q)Ub  i. 
might  fail  from  Spain  to  the  Indies  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  if  the  great  Extent  of  pag' 
this  Sea  did  not  hinder  them.  Neither  is  Eudoxius  s  Voyage  unlikely,  by  the  va¬ 
rious  Examples  of  many  others  who  performed  it  before  him,  as  hath  been  ob- 
fervcd ;  therefore  there  is  no  Foundation  for  an  abfolute  Difregard  or  Slight  of 
his  Hiftory,  as  Strabo  would  have  it. 

Lafvly ,  This  Geographer  fays  (r),  that  the  Phoenicians  failed  beyond  Hercu-  (r)Ub.x. 
less  Pillars,  and  built  leveral  Cities  on  the  Sea-coaft,  and  in  the  African  Coun-  pJg4S' 
tries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  which  Paflage  he  feems  to  denote  the 
Voyage  of  Ilanno,  General  of  the  Carthaginians ,  who,  in  the  fiourifhing  State 
of  his  Republic,  made  an  Expedition,  and  eftablifhed  various  Colonies  on  the 
faid  Coafts  of  Africa  :  Though  he  did  not  reach  the  Arabian  Gulf,  as  Pliny  (s)  (s)  Lib.  a. 
affirms ;  for  it  appears  by  his  Periplus  *,  with  which  Mela’s  Relation  exadtly  c‘ 6?’ 
agrees,  that  his  Voyage  terminated  in  the  meridional  Gulf,  where  lies  the  Ifle 
of  St.  Ann  (feemingly  that  of  the  Gorillas),  feated  to  the  South  of  Carro  de  los 
Diofes ,  which  correfponds  to  Sierra  Leona.  If  any  one  is  defirous  of  a  more 
ample  Account  of  Hamids  Voyage,  and  is  Mafter  of  the  Spanif  Language,  he 
may  confult  the  Pranfation  and  Iliuft ration  of  his  Periplus ;  a  Work  valuable  for 
the  great  Erudition  and  judicious  Criticifm,  which  the  learned  Author,  Don 
Pedro  Rodriquez  Campomanes ,  has  employed  therein ;  and  from  whom  is  expected 
with  Impatience  the  great  Work,  intitled,  Hi  ft  oil  a  Nautica  de  Efpanna,  with  which 
he  hath  promifed  to  enrich  the  Republic  of  Letters. 

But,  returning  to  the  Thread  of  the  preceding  Obfervations,  it  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  Probability,  that  fome  Tradition  of  the  ancient  Voyages  which  the 


*  It  is  ftrange  that  Monf.  Rol/in  fhould  affirm, 
that  the  Accounts  of  Hanno' s  and  Hamilton's 
Voyages  were  loft,  when  the  Periplus  of  the  for¬ 
mer  is  preferred;  Hijl.  anc.  Tom.x.  Lib. 2.  Par. 2. 
Pag.226.  where  it  is  acknowledged  that  v/e  have  a 
Greer  Verfion,  from  the  Punic  Original,  of  Hanna's 


Voyage;  but  the  antecedent  Expreffion  feems  to 
fignify  fomething  more  than  the  Lofs  only  of  the 
Original.  See  the  lllujlration  of  Don  Pedre  Ro¬ 
driquez  Campomanes,  on  the  Language  in  which 
that  Periplus  was  firft  written. 
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pag.  652. 
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Phoenicians  made  round  Africa,  was  preferved  in  the  Archives  of  Carthage ,  from 
whence  Hanno  might  be  encouraged  to  take  the  Plan  of  his  ;  as  King  Necus 
did,  according  to  what  hath  been  obferved.  And  if  there  remained  in  Egypt 
any  Knowledge  of  the  Syrians  ancient  Expeditions,  would  it  be  any  thing  extra¬ 
ordinary  that  in  Carthage ,  one  of  its  Colonies,  it  Ihould  be  preferved,  as  main¬ 
taining  a  Correfpondence  with  Eyre ,  its  Mother  Country  ? 

But  be  this  Conjecture  as  it  will,  it  is  only  offered  as  probable :  And  befides 
the  Teftimonies  alledged  for  the  Ancients  failing  round  Africa ,  we  have  that  of 
Juba ,  a  Writer  and  Native  of  that  very  Country,  although  educated  at  Rome. 
This  Author,  cited  by  Solinus  (t)  affirms  the  whole  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  navi¬ 
gable  from  Cadiz  to  India,  notwithftanding  many  have  denied  it,  believing  this 
Voyage  to  be  rendered  impracticable  by  reafon  of  the  Heat  of  the  Sun.  In  Sup¬ 
port  of  his  Opinion,  the  Numidian  Writer  mentions  the  Illands  and  People  that 
are  to  be  met  with  in  this  long  Paffage;  he  alfo  takes  Notice  of  the  Places 
proper  to  touch  at,  with  their  refpetive  Diftances.  We  might  certainly  have 
received  great  Lights  on  the  SubjeCt  we  are  treating,  from  a  geographical  Ac¬ 
count  fo  exact  as  this,  if  it  had  reached  to  our  Time,  but  it  fhared  the  fame 
Fate  with  many  others  of  Antiquity. 

This  learned  African  did  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  biaffied  by  the  Opinion  current 
in  thofe  Days,  of  the  torrid  Zone’s  being  uninhabitable 3  although  this  Perfuafion 
was  not  fo  common  among  the  Ancients,  but  that  fome  celebrated  Authors  were 
of  different  Sentiments.  Erathojlenes  and  Polybius ,  cited  by  Strabo  ( u ),  are  in  this 
Number.  The  Decadency  of  the  Grecian  Monarchy  in  Afa  after  the  Death  of 
Alexander ,  and  that  of  Carthage  in  Africa  by  the  Punic  Wars,  flopped  the  Pro- 
grefs  they  were  making  in  Geography,  the  long  Voyages  which  enlighten  this 
Branch  of  Learning  being  wanting :  For  which  Reafon  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  the 
little  Knowledge  the  Ancients  had  in  this  Matter,  being  reduced  to  weak  Conjec¬ 
tures  with  regard  to  the  Situation  of  the  greatefl  Part  of  Africa,  of  not  a  few  Coun¬ 
tries  i  nAfa,  and  even  in  Europe,  being  likewife  ignorant  of  America  s  Exiftence. 

The  Provinces  in  Afa,  which  we  call  the  Eaf -Indies  were  fo  much  un¬ 
known,  that,  Strabo  affirms  (w),  no  Expedition  was  ever  made  thither  by  any 
foreign  Power;  nor  from  the  Indies  to  any  other  Country,  before  the  Wars  of 
Alexander.  And  although  Megafhenes ,  and  a  fmall  Number  of  other  Authors, 
would  have  Hercules  and  Bacchus  to  have  been  there ;  Strabo  adds,  that  Eratho- 
fihenes,  with  many  other  Writers,  oppofe  this  Opinion,  and  regard  it  as  a  mere 
Fiction  of  the  Greeks.  Pliny  (x)  in  Part  agrees  with  Strabo  :  “  The  Indians 
“  (fays  that  Hiftorian)  are  almofl  the  only  People,  who  have  never  gone 
“  out  of  the  Borders  of  their  own  Country.”  Diodorus  Siculus  (y)  fays  the 
fame  as  Strabo:  And  Mela  (z),  fpeaking  of  the  Bland  of  Eaprobana,  which 
belonged  to  India,  as  all  the  Ancients  fuppofed,  fays,  that  “  it  is  no  where  re- 
“  lated  that  any  one  had  ever  been  there.”  What  a  fine  Proof  of  this  being 
the  Scripture’s  Earfif ,  as  Bochart  would  have  it  ? 

From  all  thefe  Paffages,  another  Proof  may  be  drawn,  that  Solomon's  Fleets 
did  not  fail  to  the  Peninfula  of  Lidia,  nor  to  the  Ble  of  Ceylon ,  as  Samuel  Bo¬ 
chart  pretends.  Is  it  poffible  that  the  Accounts  of  the  Indies,  and  their  Naviga¬ 
tion,  fhould  have  been  abfolutely  obliterated,  if  they  were  the  Ear f  if  and  Ophir , 
to  which  the  faid  Fleets  traded  ?  Would  there  not  have  remained  fome  Tradi¬ 
tion,  although  confufed,  in  Egypt  ?  And  if  this  Tradition  remained,  why  did 
not  King  Necus  think  of  fending  the  Phoenician  Fleet,  equipped  at  his  own  Ex- 

*  Father  Parenin,  in  his  Letter  to  Monf.  Mai-  narchies  dependent  on  it,  had  any  Trade  with 
ran,  Secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  proves  by  Egypt,  or  other  diftant  Parts,  either  of  Afia  or  Eu- 
folid  Reafons,  with  the  Bilhops  Boffuet  and  Huet ,  rope.  Cart,  edifi,  Tom.xiv.  Pag.  3S8.  &  feq. 
that  neither  the  Empire  of  China,  nor  the  Mo- 
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pence,  to  that  Country  ?  Was  not  the  Navigation  to  the  Indies,  or  to  the  Ifle 
of  Ceylon,  fhorter,  eafier,  and  lefs  dangerous,  than  that  from  Cadiz  by  the,  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  ?  There  is  no  Doubt  of  it.  Therefore  the  Refult  of  all  that  hath 
been  faid,  is,  that  Parjhifo,  where  Solomon  s  Fleets  traded  to,  was  feated  in  Be- 
tica,  as  well  from  the  Allulion  of  its  Name  Partefus,  as  the  Abundance  of 
its  Riches,  and,  finally,  for  the  famous  Voyages  at  all  Times  made  from  the 
Red-Sea  to  this  Province. 


Sect.  VI.  Where  Ophir  was . 

We  now  enter  upon  a  Matter,  in  which  there  are  as  many  Opinions  as  Au¬ 
thors:  Father  Pineda  produces  a  great  Number,  and  at  laid  adopteth  none,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Conteft  undecided.  Nor  is  fuch  a  Variety  of  Sentiments  to  be  wondered 
at,  when  the  ancient  Monuments  of  Hildory  are  wanting,  being  the  only  Light 
which  could  diffipate  this  Darknefs.  In  confequence  of  this  Deficiency,  all  tread 
the  intricate  Path,  catching  at  Shadows  :  Some  adopt  Fables,  as  if  they  were 
Truths;  others  avail  themfelves  of  Etymologies;  and  the  more  cautious  find 
no  other  Proof  than  Conjectures. 

I  do  not  intend  here  to  relate  all  the  Sentiments  of  ancient  and  modern  Au¬ 
thors  on  the  Subject,  and  much  lefs  fet  about  to  confute  them,  as  this  would 
be  an  ufelefs  and  troublefome  Work ;  only  what  is  probable  will  be  touched  on, 
and  that  briefly.  The  principal  Opinions  may  be  reduced  to  four :  The  firfi 
confounds  Ophir  with  Parfhifo ;  the  fecond  fays,  that  Ophir  was  in  the  Eajl-Indies ; 
the  third,  in  the  Wejl,  or  America ;  and  the  fourth  places  it  in  Ethiopia. 

We  (fay  the  recited  Brothers  Mohedanos)  conform  to  the  latter,  as  the  moft 
likely  and  moft  followed  in  this  Age.  The  Name  of  Ethiopia  was  anciently 
given  to  many  Countries.  Strabo  fays,  that  as  well  thofe  who  for  a  great  Space 
failed  on  the  Coafts  of  Africa ,  as  thofe  who  fteered  from  Cadiz  along  the  weft 
tern  Coafts  of  this  fame  Region,  gave  the  Name  of  Ethiopia  to  the  laft  Place  they 
arrived  at ;  which,  it  may  be,  moved  Homer  to  diftinguifh  two  Ethiopias ;  but 
if  this  was  his  Foundation,  he  might  as  well  reckon  twenty  or  more.  Abftradt- 
ing  therefore  from  this  geographical  Difcuffion  about  the  Ethiopias  known  to 
the  Ancients,  it  is  aflerted  that  Ophir  was  fituated  in  that  which  borders  on  Nu¬ 
bia  and  Egypt ,  which  hath  now  the  greateft  Part  comprehended  in  the  Empire 
of  the  Abyfinians. 

Firfi ,  Becaufe  in  this  Country  was  found  the  Kingdom  of  Sophara,  or  Soph  ala, 
as  the  Portuguefe  call  it ;  who  preferve,  without  any  great  Alteration,  the  V eft 
tiges  of  the  ancient  Name  of  Ophir.  Inftead  of  this,  the  Septuagint  and  Ori- 
gen  (b)  tranflated  it,  Sophir,  or  Sophira ;  which  with  more  Propriety  agrees  with  (O  On  Job, 
the  modern  Appellation  of  Sophara :  Befides,  this  ancient  Expofitor  places  Ophir  c  V  * ' 

in  Africa ;  a  new  Proof  of  this  Opinion  *. 

Secondly,  Becaufe,  according  to  feme  modern  Merchants  who  traded  to  this 
Country,  the  Remembrance  of  an  ancient  Mine  of  Gold  is  preferved,  with  the 
Name  of  Solomon  s  Mine ;  of  which  there  is  a  Tradition,  that  the  Metal  was 
extracted  for  the  Fleets  of  that  Monarch,  And  Phomas  Lopez,  cited  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Pineda,  in  his  Voyage  to  India ,  affirms  to  have  found,  in  the  ancient  Annals 
of  the  Sophalines,  the  Circumftances  of  this  Fleet’s  coming  triennially  to  that 
Country ;  which,  if  true,  agrees  with  what  we  learn  from  the  Scriptures,  of  the 
Fleet  of  Parjhif,  which  probably  might  be  the  fame  with  that  of  Ophir ,  or  might 
refort  to  this  Port  in  its  Voyage. 


*  In  Genefis,  x.  29.  it  is  faid,  that  the  Sons  of 
‘ foktan  (not  Jecla,  as  in  the  other  Tranflation), 
Brother  to  Pelcg,  or  Phalsg,  among  whom  was 
on:  called  Ophir ,  extended  their  Settlements  from 
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Mejha  unto  Sephar  (or,  as  others  tranflate  it,  St- 
pbar),  a  Mount  of  the  Eaft,  from  whence  all  that 
Country  very  probably  took  its  firft  Denomina¬ 
tion. 
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' Thirdly ,  For  the  great  Abundance  of  Gold  which  this  Country  produced  in  an¬ 
cient  Times,  andftill  continues  to  produce.  Herodotus  (c)  fays,  that  there  was  fo 
much  of  this  precious  Metal  in  Ethiopia,  that  even  the  Fetters  and  Chains  of  the 
imprifoned  Delinquents  were  made  thereof.  Pomponius  Mela  (d)  affirms  the  fame  as 
the  aforefaid  Author,  from  whom  he  feems  to  have  copied  it.  Pliny  ( e) ,  citing 
Clit arcus,  avouches  that  in  its  Seas,  there  was  an  Ifland  fo  abundant  in  Gold,  that 
its  Inhabitants  gave  a  Talent  for  an  Horfe,  as  Alexander  Was  informed:  But  yet 
more,  the  Commerce  which  the  Traders  of  Cadiz  carried  on  with  Ethiopia  in 
Times  paft,  as  is  related  by  the  faid  Hiftorian,  plainly  demonftrates  the  Abun¬ 
dance  of  its  Riches ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Gaditani  fhould  undertake 
fuch  long  Voyages,  without  the  Hopes  of  proportionable  or  very  confiderable 
Advantages.  And  if  the  Gold  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job ,  xxii.  24.  and  xxviii. 
16.  as  Gold  of  Ophir ,  compared  for  Abundance  with  the  Stones  of  the  Brooks 
(or  Sophir,  according  to  the  original  Hebrew),  was  from  this  Region,  the  Fame 
of  its  Riches  arifes  to  the  remoteft  Antiquity.  Neither  the  Time  in  which  Job 
lived,  nor  his  Hiftorian  are  precifely  known :  But  fome  believe  him  to  be  prior  to 
Mofes,  and  that  this  facred  Writer  was  the  Author  of  his  Hiftory ;  others  believe 
him  later ;  but  all  agree  in  his  being  very  ancient. 

The  Abbe  Pluche  (f  )  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  Gold,  fpoken  of  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  was  from  Arabia  Felix ,  the  Country  of  this  holy  Hero  of  Pa¬ 
tience  j  and  he  fays,  there  were  two  Ophirs ,  one  in  Arabia,  and  the  other 
in  Ethiopia :  But  the  Text  of  Job  does  not  oblige  us  in  any  manner  to  feek  for 
Ophir  in  the  former,  as  both  he,  his  Friend  Eliphaz,  and  the  canonical  Writer 
of  his  Hiftory,  might  very  well  have  Intelligence  of  the  Ethiopian  Gold.  The 
Ethiopians ,  according  to  Pliny  (g),  were  alternatively  Lords  of,  and  Vafials  to, 
Egypt :  Sabacon ,  the  Ethiopian ,  was  King  of  Fhebes  5  and  other  Natives  alfo  of 
that  Kingdom  reigned  in  the  faid  City ;  in  which  Point  the  moft  celebrated 
Hiftorians  are  now  agreed :  Arabia  then  being  a  Country  bordering  on  Egypt , 
and  the  Ethiopians  reigning  therein,  what  an  eafy  Thing  would  it  be  for  Job  to 
have  Advice  of  the  Gold  of  Ethiopia ,  without  the  Neceffity  of  feeking  another 
Ophir  in  Arabia  ? 

In  regard  to  the  Moderns  :  From  the  Time  that  the  Portuguefe ,  by  doubling 
the  Cape  of  Good-Hope ,  difcovered  the  Kingdom  of  Sophala ,  we  learn  what 
great  Abundance  of  Gold  it  poffefled  3  and  this  Metal  is  now  the  principal  Mer¬ 
chandize  of  Ethiopia.  The  greateft  Traffic  is  carried  on  in  Sophala,  not  by 
Weight  or  Meafure,  but  by  Guefs  or  ocular  Eftimation,  as  Mr.  Goguette  (h) 
relates.  The  Portuguefe  ftill  maintain  in  this  Kingdom,  according  to  the  Abbe 
Pluche,  a  very  confiderable  Trade  in  the  golden  Sands  which  the  Torrents  throw 
out  on  the  Banks,  waffled  out  from  the  interior  Part  of  the  Mines,  with  which 
this  Country  is  greatly  replenifhed  j  efpecially  in  the  Mountains  of  Manic  a, 
from  whence  the  River  Sophara  flows.  Many  other  Teftimonies  are  here  omit¬ 
ted,  as  this  is  a  Point  well  known. 

Fourthly,  It  is  proved  that  Ophir  was  in  Ethiopia,  from  the  great  Likelihood 
there  was  of  the  Phoenicians  and  other  Nations  navigating  along  thofe  Coafts 
from  the  Red-Sea,  and  trading  with  the  Inhabitants.  In  the  firft  Place,  they  were 
not  very  diftant  from  that  Sea;  and  beffdes, without  an  Alteration  of  their  Courfe, 
they  might,  as  foon  as  their  Veflels  had  pafled  the  Streights  of  Babel-mandel,  and 
difembogued  into  the  Ocean,  keep  along  the  fame  Coaft,  and  eaffly  arrive  at 
that  of  Sophala.  Is  it  likely  that  the  Phoenicians  fhould  not  have  examined  them, 
when  they  were  every  way  qualified  for  fuch  Undertakings,  and  fo  experienced  in 
thofe  Seas  ? 


Sect. 
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Sect.  VII.  How  many  Fleets  there  were ,  and  what  Fime  they  employed  in  their 

Voyage. 

From  all  that  hath  been  faid,  we  may  colled!,  that  it  might  be  one  foie  Fleet 
that  traded  both  to  Farjhijh  and  Ophir ;  according  to  the  Situation  in  which  this 
laid  Port  is  placed,  Solomons  Ships  might  very  well  touch  there,  and  afterwards 
continue  their  Route  to  Farjhijh  :  However,  it  feems  moft  likely  that  the  Fleets 
were  different,  as  hath  before  been  infmuated, 

i /?,  Becaufe  it  is  not  faid  in  Scripture,  that  the  Fleets  of  Ophir  failed  every  three 
Years,  as  is  expreffed  of  thofe  of  Farjhijh :  From  whence  we  may  not  only  learn 
that  they  were  diftindf,  but  alfo,  that  the  Fleet  of  Ophir  went  and  came  more 
frequently,  probably  every  Year.  2 dly,  Becaufe  fome  Texts  only  fpeak  of  the 
Fleet  of  Ophir ,  and  others  of  that  of  Farjhijh  ;  in  which  their  Diftindlion  feems 
to  be  noted.  3 dly,  Becaufe  the  Merchandizes  and  Effedls  of  the  one  and  the 
other  were  different;  which  alfo  indicates  the  Difference  in  their  Deftination. 

4 thly,  Becaufe  if  it  had  been  one  and  the  fame  Fleet,  which  traded  to  Ophir  and 
F arjhijh ,  they  could  not  have  brought  home  thofe  rich  Cargoes  to  Solomon  till 
three  Years  after  their  failing;  and  it  is  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  he  would 
flay  fo  long,  as  the  Ships  which  traded  to  Ophir ,  could  go  and  return  in  a  Year 
or  lefs. 

“  We  fay  (add  the  Brothers  Mohedanos )  that  the  Fleet  of  Farfhijh  fpent  three 
Years  in  its  Voyage;  as  this  is  the  moft  natural  Interpretation,  and  moft  con¬ 
formable  to  the  facred  Text,  in  which  alfo  the  moft  celebrated  Expofitors  agree ; 
not  becaufe  we  judge  that  its  Exprdlion,  Jemel  per  tres  Annos,  precifely  indicates 
that  this  whole  Time  fhould  be  employed  in  it;  for  though  it  fhould  return  after 
fome  Months,  if  it  did  not  go  out  but  triennally,  the  Expreffion  in  Scripture 
would  be  verified,  as  a  learned  Modern  very  juftly  remarks  (i ).”  0)  Feijoo 

But  this  learned  Writer  cannot  deny  that  there  is  great  Foundation  in  the  fa-  tom.V.  dif.4. 
cred  Books  to  conclude,  that  they  really  fpent  three  Years  in  this  Voyage.  For,  pas‘117’ 
Firjl ,  Why  is  not  the  fame  faid  of  the  Fleet  of  Ophir  ?  Becaufe  perhaps  there 
was  no  determined  Time  for  its  Departure.  Very  well ;  and  how  comes  the  fail¬ 
ing  of  the  Fleet  of  FarJJoiJlo  to  be  limited  to  the  Space  of  three  Years?  If  it 
returned  within  the  fame  Y ear,  why  did  it  not  depart  the  following  ?  Why 
fhould  it  wait  the  Term  of  three  Years,  when  Solomon  flood  in  Need  of  its  Im¬ 
ports,  for  continuing  the  great  Work  of  the  Temple,  and  of  his  two  magnificent 
Palaces  ?  And,  fuppofmg  that  Solomon  could  not  fit  out  his  Ships  with  fo  much 
Difpatch,  were  not  the  Phoenicians  always  ready  to  perform  this  Navigation  on 
his  Account,  as  others  did  ? 

Secondly ,  Becaufe  Farjloijh  being  in  Spain ,  as  hath  been  attempted  to  be  proved 
throughout  this  Diftertation,  they  could  not  perform  their  Voyage,  in  going 
from,  and  coming  to,  the  Red-Sea ,  in  lefs  than  three  Years  :  Perhaps  they  might 
fpend  four,  fix,  or  more  in  it ;  and  this  is  probably  what  the  Scripture  would 
denote,  by  making  Mention  of  its  Departure,  but  not  of  its  Return.  It  is  more 
natural  to  fix  the  Time  of  a  Fleet’s  failing,  than  of  its  coming  back;  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  depends  on  innumerable  Contingencies,  which  human  Prudence  can  neither 
prevent  nor  determine ;  the  former,  though  alfo  cafual,  maybe  fubjedled  to  Rules 
in  a  well -governed  State  ;  Therefore  the  Return  of  the  Fleets  that  went  to  Far- 
JhiJh ,  was  rendered  very  uncertain  and  precarious,  as  well  by  the  great  Diftance, 
as  by  Accidents  which  might  happen  in  fo  long  a  Voyage ;  but  its  Departure  was 
not  contingent,  being  regulated  and  made  triennial.  Perhaps  the  Fleet’s  Return 
from  Farjloijh  being  fo  precarious,  the  fitting  out  of  another  for  that  Country 
was  not  poftponed  till  it  arrived,  but  was  fixed  within  the  three  Years  pre¬ 
cifely,  the  firft  coming  or  not  within  that  Term.  In  the  Diftertation  on  the 
Names  of  Spain ,  is  manifefted  the  moft  natural  and  probable  Manner  which 
the  ;fe  fleets  took  for  their  Navigation;  the  Difficulties  likewife  which  could  be 

oppofed 
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oppofed  to  it  are  there  alfo  attempted  to  be  fatisfied,  fo  that  thefe  Points  are 
here  omitted. 


Sect.  VIII.  What  Commodities  thefe  Fleets  imported. 

The  Goods  which  thefe  Fleets  of  Solomon  imported,  have  been  fpoken  of,  as 
well  in  the  above  cited  Place,  as  in  others  of  this  Dilfertation,  but  in  all  occa- 
fionally,  referring  to  treat  of  them  here  at  large.  It  hath  been  faid,  that  they 
were  two  different  Fleets,  and  that  the  Countries  were  alfo  diftindt  which 
they  traded  to :  From  whence  it  will  follow,  that  fome  Part  of  their  Cargoes 
fhould  vary ;  it  being  natural  to  fuppofe  each  Region  fhould  produce  fomething 
peculiar  to  itfelf,  and  fo  it  effedlively  was.  Each  Fleet  carried  the  particular 
and  lingular  Merchandizes  of  the  Country  where  they  loaded,  except  Gold, 
which  was  common  to  both. 

That  of  Farfhifh  took  in  Gold,  Silver,  Ivory,  Apes,  or  Monkies,  and  Pea¬ 
cocks.  In  refpedt  to  Gold  and  Silver,  the  Teftimonies  of  the  Ancients  in 
Favour  of  the  Abundance  in  Spain ,  have  been  amply  fet  forth.  It  hath  like- 
wife  been  mentioned,  that  it  feems  probable  the  Fyrians,  eftablifhed  in  Cadiz , 
and  its  Territories,  fhould  for  feveral  Ages  have  cultivated  the  Mines  in  that 
Neighbourhood.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  the  Fleets  of  Solomon  might 
extradt  from  this  Province  the  prodigious  Quantity  of  thefe  precious  Metals, 
which  appears  by  the  Scriptures  to  have  been  exported  from  Farfhifh. 

For  what  regards  Ivory,  or  Elephants  Teeth,  as  the  Vulgate  expreffes  it, 
we  muft  ingenuoufly  confefs  that  it  never  was  the  Produdtion  of  Spain.  Ne- 
verthelefs,  as  the  Fleet  which  came  to  trade  in  this  Country,  undoubtedly 
touched  at  many  Ports  in  Africa ,  it  might  take  in  this  Commodity  on  fome 
of  its  Coafts,  now  called  the  Footh-coaft ,  from  its  abounding  in  Elephants. 
The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Apes  and  Peacocks,  which  are  very  common 
in  Africa :  Perhaps  thefe  laft  were  not  the  Animals  known  to  us  now  by  that 
Name,  but  Guiney  Hens  ;  a  very  beautiful  Bird,  in  general  Eifeem,  and  a  Na¬ 
tive  alfo  of  Africa.  The  Apes  or  Monkies  mull  have  been  particular  and  ex¬ 
traordinary,  as  there  were  many  of  the  common  ones  in  Palefine ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  fuppofed  that  the  Fleet  fhould  import  any  thing  which  the  latter 
Country  abounded:  Some  of  thefe  were  white,  and  others  totally  black;  accord- 
(k)  Lib.  8.  ing  to  Pliny  (k),  there  was  an  abundance  of  them  in  India ;  and,  as  Strabo  afferts, 
they  had  them  alfo  in  Africa.  Thefe  Fleets  would  alfo  import  many  other  Com¬ 
modities  both  from  Spain  and  Africa ,  which  the  facred  Scriptures  omit,  only 
taking  Notice  of  the  mod:  rare  and  valuable. 

From  Ophir  they  imported  Gold,  Ebony,  and  precious  Stones.  The  Value 
which  the  Ancients  put  on  the  Gold  of  this  Country,  hath  been  already  men¬ 
tioned,  as  alfo  the  Abundance  Hill  found  in  its  Torrents  :  And  in  regard  to  the 
Ebony,  for  inlaying  and  other  curious  Works  in  the  Temple,  they  might  bring 
it  from  the  Idand  of  Madagafcar ,  or  St.  Laurence ,  and  Mozambique ,  whofe 
Woods  abound  therewith  on  the  eaftern  Shore ;  they  might  alfo  have  it  from 
many  Forefts  in  that  Part  of  Africa,  which  produce  very  rare  and  valuable  Trees. 
In  Reality,  we  do  not  certainly  know  what  fort  of  Wood  this  was,  as  Interpre¬ 
ters  vary  greatly  in  the  Signification  of  the  Name  the  Scripture  gives  it;  though 
they  all  agree  it  was  beautiful,  odoriferous,  and  incorruptible. 

On  the  fame  African  Coafts,  the  Abbe  Pluche  fays,  are  to  be  found  great 
Quantities  of  yellow  Amber,  fcarlet  and  other  coloured  Coral,  beautiful  Jafpers, 
with  which  they  even  now  trade  in  Benin ;  and  many  other  Quarries  of  Stone 
are  found  in  the  interior  Part  of  the  Country :  And  not  only  in  thefe  latter 
Days,  as  this  Author  fays,  but  even  in  the  remoteft  Times,  thofe  Parts,  where 
(i)  Ch.ag.  we  place  Ophir,  produced  precious  Stones;  for,  in  the  Book  of  Job  (l),  the 
Topazes  of  Ethiopia  are  celebrated. 


But 
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But  it  is  Time  to  fmifh  this  Differtation,  already  too  prolix.  In  it,  how¬ 
ever,  hath  been  expofed,  with  the  greateft  Exactnefs,  all  that  could  be  met 
with,  conducive  to  our  Purpofe,  either  in  the  Ancients  or  Moderns  ;  their 
Teftimonies  have  been  compared,  and  the  Conjectures,  which  have  occurred  in 
Support  of  the  Syftem,  been  added.  Some  of  the  Learned  pretend  to  have  de- 
monftrated  the  Truth  5  but  if  this  be  not  fo,  at  leaft  it  cannot  be  denied,  that 
it  is  elevated  to  the  higheft  Degree  of  Probability,  of  which  a  Matter  fo  ancient 
and  obfcure  is  capable. 

Thus  have  I  performed  the  firft  Part  of  my  Talk  on  this  Subject ;  and  fhall 
add,  as  I  propofed,  Dr.  G arcin' s  Sentiments  of  the  original  Navigators,  and 
the  Voyages  of  Solomons  Fleets :  Though  I  fhall  previoufly  fubjoin  fomething 
to  what  is  fcattered  through  the  preceding  Difcourfe,  in  Favour  of  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  that  the  Arguments  on  both  Sides  of  the  Conteft  may  appear  in  the  belt 
Light  I  can  reprefent  them. 

Some  Defendants  from  Noah,  in  the  Lineage  of  Flam,  Father  of  Canaan,  who 
eftablifhed  themfelves  on  the  Coafts  of  Palejline ,  where  they  built  feveral  Towns, 
are  diftinguifhed  in  the  holy  Scripture  by  the  Name  of  Canaanites  (m ) ,  and  are 
the  fame  as  the  Greeks  afterwards  called  Phoenicians,  according  to  Calmet, Marjham , 
Guoguette ,  and  many  other  learned  Writers.  Si  don  was  their  Capital,  a  City 
greatly  celebrated  for  its  Commerce.  Their  Lands  were  in  general  barren  5  and 
this  Infertility  occafioned  the  Want  of  a  Sufficiency  for  the  prefent  Subfiftence 
of  its  Inhabitants  :  To  fupply  which  DefeCt,  they  had  Recourfe  to  their  Induf- 
try,  in  feeking  Relief  from  abroad  ;  and  this  gave  Birth  to  their  great  Applica¬ 
tion  to  Trade,  even  from  their  original  Settlements ;  the  Name  of  Canaanites , 
which  the  Scripture  gives  them,  fignifying  Merchants  or  Traders,  according  to 
fome  of  the  Learned,  cited  and  followed  by  Mr.  Guoguette  (n). 

Their  Situation  along  the  Coafts  of  the  Mediterranean ,  made  them  very  con¬ 
venient  for  Navigation ;  they  had  many  good  Ports,  and  might  obtain  proper 
and  excellent  Wood  for  Ship-building  from  Mount  Libanus.  Their  adlive  and 
induftrious  Genius  contributed  not  a  little  to  their  reaping  all  thofe  Advantages 
which  Nature  offered  them ;  and  they  were  really  the  firft  who  commenced  and 
fet  on  foot  a  maritime  Commerce  (0).  By  Degrees  they  became  familiarized 
to,  and  loft  their  Fear  of,  the  watery  Element,  which  the  Ancients  fo  much 
dreaded  :  They  began  to  plow  it  with  fmall  Veffels,  badly  built ;  probably  they 
only  ufed  at  the  Beginning  a  fort  of  flat-bottomed  Boats,  Canoes,  and  fimi- 
lar  Embarkations,  which  they  afterwards  brought  to  Perfection  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  their  Acquirements  in  Mechanics.  It  is  notorious  that  Trade  and  Na¬ 
vigation  depend  on  the  Knowledge  of  many  Arts  and  Sciences  3  for  which  Caufe 
the  firft  Difcoveries  of  Arithmetic  and  Aftronomy,  neceffary  to  Sailing,  were 
juftly  attributed  to  the  Phoenicians.  They  availed  themfelves  of  the  northern 
Conftellations  for  the  Diredtion  of  their  Courfe 3  and  the  Invention  of  Weights 
and  Meafures  is  likewife  imputed  to  them.  But  what  gives  them  ftill  a  greater 
Honour,  is,  the  Contrivance  or  Device  of  painting  Words,  other  wife  Writing. 
Neither  were  they  inattentive  to  Agriculture,  as  their  Application  to  this  Art 
appears  from  Time  immemorial :  And,  from  fuch  folid  Rudiments,  they  became 
the  firft  and  moft  celebrated  Merchants  in  the  World. 

In  Abrahams  Days,  the  Phoenicians  were  regarded  as  a  trading  People 3  and 
the  Patriarch  Jacob  makes  Mention  of  their  maritime  Commerce  in  the  famous 
Prophecy  he  directed  to  his  Sons  a  little  before  his  Death  (p )  :  and,  to  have 
their  Traffic  fo  celebrated  in  thofe  Times,  their  Navigation  muft  have  been  very 
extenfive.  In  Effect  it  was  fo,  for  they  had  failed  on  the  Grecian  Coafts  in  the 
Ages  abovementioned.  Herodotus  (q)  reproaches  them  with  having  ftolen 
from  one  of  thofe  Provinces  the  Princefs  Io,  Daughter  to  Inachus:  This  Prince 
reigned  in  Argos  about  theTime  the  Patriarch  Ifaac  was  born  5  and,  according  to 
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thefe  Premifes,  the  Opinion  of  many  learned  Men  is  very  likely,  who  affirm 
this  Inachus ,  Founder  of  Argos ,  and  Ogyges,  of  Athens ,  to  have  been  Natives 
of  Phoenicia  (r). 

It  is  not  incredible  that  in  the  Phoenicia)!  Ships,  which  then  plowed  the  Gre¬ 
cian  Seas,  were  embarked  different  Colonies,  to  be  fettled  in  the  aforefaid  Pro¬ 
vinces.  It  is  certain  that  fome  Ages  after  *,  Cadmus  conveyed  a  Colony  of  Phoe¬ 
nicians  to  Greece ,  built  Phebes,  and  communicated  to  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
Country  the  Art  of  Writing,  and  feveral  other  ufeful  Acquirements. 

The  Phoenicians  finding  themfelves  in  this  opulent  and  powerful  Condition, 
as  hath  been  repr.efented,  an  unexpected  Misfortune  happened,  which  expofed 
them  to  the  Lofs  of  their  whole  Kingdom.  This  was  the  War  with  JoJhua y 
who,  commanding  the  People  of  God,  poffieffed  himfelf  of  all  their  Cities  and 
Towns,  excepting  their  Capital.  All  thefe  Lands  belonged  to  the  Tribe  of 
AJher,  according  to  fome  Expofitors  (s)y  or,  as  others  affirm  (t),  to  that  of 
Manajfeh ,  in  the  Partition  of  Palejline.  Sidon ,  and  fome  other  City  of  Phoenicia , 
had  the  good  Fortune  to  free  themfelves  from  the  Anathema,  and  from  the  Ex¬ 
termination  threatened  againft  the  Canaanitesy  fo  that  the  Inhabitants  preferved 
their  Lives  and  Liberties ;  it  appearing  that  the  Hebrews  did  not  undertake  the 
Conqueft  of  this  City,  as  they  had  no  Order  from  God  for  fo  doing. 

Sidon ,  having  obtained  an  Exemption  from  the  common  Misfortune,  ferved 
as  an  Afylum  to  many  Inhabitants  of  the  conquered  or  deftroyed  Cities ;  which 
new  Burghers  greatly  extended  their  Population,  infomuch  that  fhortly  after 
the  Sidonians  found  themfelves  ftrong  enough  to  attack  the  Hebrews  with  nota¬ 
ble  Advantage  (u).  And,  what  is  more  particular,  the  Conqueft  of  Palejline  by 
JoJhua ,  which  deprived  them  of  fo  many  Lands,  or  Extent  of  Territory,  and  ex¬ 
pofed  them  to  the  Hazard  of  lofmg  all,  contributed  otherwife  to  increafe  their 
Opulence.  In  Effedt,  Sidon  unable  to  maintain  the  great  Multitude  which  had 
taken  Refuge  within  its  Walls,  in  their  Flight  from  the  Ifraelitijh  War,  found 
itfelf  under  an  Obligation  to  fend  Colonies  to  all  Parts.  In  confequence 
of  which,  many  Ships  were  feen  failing  from  this  City,  loaded  with  People  go¬ 
ing  to  feek  new  Settlements  (w) y  Part  of  whom  were  left  on  the  Grecian  Coafts, 
and  in  fome  of  its  Illes  j  whilft  others  palled  on  to  Sicily ,  Cerdenna ,  and  the 
Shores  of  Africa .  Thefe  Colonies  thus  fent  by  the  Phoenicians^  formed  fo  many 
more  Ports,  convenient  for  carrying  on  a  Trade  with  the  Natives  j  for  which 
Reafon  the  Phoenician  Ships  were  feen  returning  to  their  Country,  laden  with 
the  choice!!  Effedts  and  richeft  Produdts  of  almoft  all  the  World. 

One  of  the  moft  famous  of  thefe  Sidonian  Colonies,  and  which  had  a  large 
Share  in  the  Glory  of  its  Trade  and  Navigation,  was  its  Daughter  Pyre  (x)y 
whofe  Hiftory  I  have  already  given,  as  a  corroborating  Proof  of  the  Phoenicians 
being  the  firft  Navigators,  offered  on  one  Side  of  the  Queftion :  But  the  Reafons 
alledged,  in  contray  by  Dr.  Garciny  jointly  with  his  Account  of  Solomon  %  Fleets, 
now  follow. 

The  Navigation  of  the  Arabians. 

From  Doctor  G  arc  in. 

Historians  feem  hitherto  to  have  forgot  that  th z  Arabians  were  the  firff  Na¬ 
vigators,  and  confequently  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Earth  that  opened  the 
Commerce  between  Afay  Africay  and  Europe.  This  is  a  Thing  however  very 
eafy  to  be  proved,  notwithftanding  the  Invention  of  Navigation  is  attributed 
to  the  Pyrians  and  Egyptians  by  feveral  very  learned  Writers. 

*  An no  1 5 1 9a  before  our  Redemption, 
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The  Situation  of  their  Country,  which  appears  to  be  the  moll:  favourable  in 
all  Refpedls,  at  firft  naturally  brought  them  thither.  As  Arabia  is  a  very  large 
Peninfula,  wafhed  by  the  Sea  on  three  Sides,  and  its  Entry  on  the  fourth  being 
the  moft  difficult,  by  reafon  of  the  Extent  of  its  Deferts,  which  are  filled  with 
Sand,  and  without  Water ;  Neceffity  induced  this  Nation  (one  of  the  moll:  an¬ 
cient)  in  order  to  procure  an  advantageous  Communication  with  others,  to  open 
Pafl'ages  by  Water,  to  invent  the  firft  marine  Veftels,  and  to  form  itfelf  cou- 
rageoully  to  Navigation.  It  had  fo  much  the  more  Caufe  to  improve,  and  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  its  Seas,  as  it  was  at  no  great  Diftance  from  the  Indies ; 
which,  as  is  known,  was  at  all  Times  more  abundant  in  Riches  than  any  other 
Part  of  the  World. 

This  Pra£lice  being  attained,  it  was  much  eafier  for  its  Inhabitants  to  navi¬ 
gate  to  many  of  their  Neighbours,  than  to  traverfe  Deferts  fo  dangerous,  and  to 
make  fuch  great  Circuits,  either  in  going  out  of,  or  returning  to  their  Country. 
Thus  it  was  by  their  Fleets  that  they  correfponded  wherever  there  was  Sea,  and 
by  Caravans  on  the  Land-fide,  with  the  Mediterranean.  It  was,  in  fine,  by  thefe 
powerful  Means,  and  by  the  Arabians  only,  that  the  moft  rare  and  precious 
Things  of  all  the  Indies  paffed  from  Eaft  to  Weft,  in  the  moft  ancient  Times 
and  thofe  which  followed,  until  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Augujhis. 

This  Nation,  according  to  Hiftorians,  has  been  the  richeft  of  all  others  in 
the  earlieft  Ages,  as  we  fhall  foon  fee  by  relating  what  they  have  faid  of  it. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  ftrongeft  Proofs  of  its  ancient  Commerce  with  the  In¬ 
dies ,  and  from  thence  with  the  Countries  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean  : 
For  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  were  not  formerly  flourifhing  in  their  Commerce, 
otherwife  than  as  the  Induftry  and  Riches  of  the  Arabians  made  them  fo,  who 
furniftied  them,  under  large  Profits,  with  all  the  Merchandizes  of  the  Ifles  and 
of  the  maritime  Coafts  of  Afia-,  juft  as  the  Portugueze  and  Dutch  have  for 
fome  Time  fince  done  in  Europe ;  and  it  is  by  this  fame  Commerce  of  the  Indies 
that  they  are  enriched.  The  oriental  Sea  was  to  the  Arabia?is ,  what  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  was  to  Phoenicia  and  Egypt :  Thefe  three  Nations  enriched  themfelves 
mutually  by  the  Trade  of  thofe  two  Seas  ;  each  having  laboured  on  its  Part  for 
the  moft  proper  Means  to  extend  its  Navigation  in  both  thofe  Seas,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  its  Trade  by  Caravans  through  the  intermediate  Lands. 

It  is  known  by  very  ancient  Experience,  that  the  richeft  Countries  are  not 
naturally  fuch,  but  by  the  Means  of  Commerce  and  Navigation.  The  Sa- 
beans ,  an  Arabian  People,  who  inhabited  the  Countries  bordering  on  the  Indian 
and  Red  Seas,  were  incomparable  for  their  Sumptuoufnefs  and  Riches.  One  need 
only  read  Agathar chides,  Diodorus  Siculus ,  and  Strabo ,  to  be  convinced  of  it  by 
the  Detail  which  they  give.  “  They  drained  (fays  the  firft  of  thefe  Hiftorians 
in  Photius)  the  Treafures  of  AJia  and  Europe,  by  the  Exchange  they  made  of 
the  moft  precious  Things.”  “  They  furpafled  (fays  the  fecond,  Lib.  iii.),  by 
the  Riches  and  Abundance  which  they  had  of  all  precious  Things,  not  only 
thofe  of  Barbary ,  their  Neighbours,  but  alfo  all  other  Nations ;  confiderable 
Sums  were  neceffary  to  purchafe  a  middling  Quantity  of  their  Merchandizes.” 
Thefe  fame  Hiftorians,  with  Strabo ,  Lib.  xvi.  fay,  “  In  fine,  thefe  People,  fo 
rich  by  their  Commerce,  made  Ivory,  Gold,  Silver,  and  precious  Stones,  to 
fhine  in  their  Furniture,  upon  their  Doors,  Columns,  Walls,  and  Roofs  of 
their  Edifices ;  and  they  poffeffed  a  very  great  Quantity  of  Gold  and  Silver  Vef- 
fels.”  They  relate,  that  their  Expences  were  enormous  in  all  Things,  even  in 
Works  of  the  moft  admirable  Sculpture  and  Engraving;  in  a  Word,  that  their 
Magnificence  was  unequalled.  All  which  demonftrate,  that  this  Nation  was  lkil- 
ful,  bold,  and  venturefome  in  the  Indian  Trade  and  Navigation;  and  that  it  was  by 
her  Means  th  elynans  and  Egyptians  flourifhed  fo  much  in  theirs,  and  in  the  fame 
Merchandizes,  which  they  received  f wmthe  Arabians ,  and  fold  to  other  weftern  Na¬ 
tions 
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tions  the  moft  remote.  The  Prophet  Ezekiel,  xvii.  22.  in  addrefling  himfelf  to  the 
City  of  Tyre,  fpeaks  of  this  Nation  of  the  Sabeans ,  under  the  Names  of  Sheba 
and  Raamah ,  which  were  two  Places  of  Arabia.  “  The  Merchants  (fays  he)  of 
tc  Sheba  and  Raamah  were  thy  Fa<ftors,  making  thy  Fairs  valuable  in  all  Sorts 
cc  of  the  chiefeft  Spices,  and  with  all  Sorts  of  precious  Stones  and  Gold.” 
This  is  a  fure  Teftimony  of  its  Antiquity,  and  of  the  Opulence  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  which  it  had  with  the  Indies. 

“  It  was  this  Opulence  ( lays  Strabo)  which  determined  Alexander  the  Great 
to  make  Sheba  the  Capital  of  his  Empire And  it  was  this  alfo,  according  to 
the  fame,  which  tempted  the  Romans  to  its  Conqueft  in  the  Time  of  Augujius 
a  Time  in  which  they  began  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  oriental  Sea,  and  with 
the  Coafts  which  limit  or  bound  the  wejlern. 

We  may  perhaps  believe,  as  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Ancients  did,  that  the  pre¬ 
cious  Merchandizes  of  the  Arabians  were  all  the  Growth  of  their  own  Country  j  but 
it  is  a  Miftake,  they  being  imported  from  abroad ;  for  it  is  certain  that  Arabia 
has  never  produced  of  itfelf  the  flxth  Part  of  its  Riches.  Of  all  the  Aromatics, 
there  only  grow  Incejife,  Balfam ,  Myrrh ,  and  Calamus  Aromaticus ;  the  two  laft 
of  which  were  fought  for,  only  becaufe  they  were  deemed  to  be  fomething 
better  than  thofe  which  grew  in  the  other  Parts  of  Afa  and  Africa.  It  might 
'  alfo  have  had  a  little  Gold,  but  in  no  great  Quantity,  as  fome  of  the  Ancients 
imagined ;  as  the  Arabians  brought  it  from  Lidia,  the  fame  as  they  did  other 
Aromatics,  precious  Stones,  and  rich  Merchandizes  of  all  Sorts.  Strabo  feems 
to  inflnuate  as  much  in  faying,  that  “  they  changed  their  Aromatics  and  pre¬ 
cious  Stones  againft  the  Gold  and  Silver  of  Strangers.”  One  maybe  perfuaded 
that,  in  fome  Parts  of  Afia,  the  Origin  of  all  thefe  Things  is  yet  near  the  fame 
as  it  was  in  former  Times,  all  the  Difference  being  that  it  is  now  infinitely 
better  known. 

The  Incenfe,  in  Reality,  was  to  them  of  very  great  Advantage,  as  they  fur- 
nifhed  all  the  weftern  Nations  with  it,  who  were  then  Pagans ,  and  confequent- 
ly  confumed  infinitely  more  than  they  do  at  prefent :  But  as  the  Ancients  were 
paflionately  fond  of  all  the  moft  exquiflte  Aromatics,  thofe  which  the  Ara¬ 
bians  brought  from  India ,  making  the  greateft  Number,  conftituted  alfo  their 
greateft  Riches. 

The  Aloe-wood,  Caflia,  and  Cinnamon ,  which  are  mentioned  in  many  Paflages 
of  Scripture,  and  in  the  moft  ancient  Hiftorians,  made  beyond  Difpute,  after 
the  Gold,  the  principal  Branch  of  their  Commerce.  Malabar ,  Ceylon,  and  Su¬ 
matra,  or  Malacca  itfelf,  were  really  the  principal  Places  where  their  Fleets  went 
to  take  in  their  Loadings,  as  it  was  only  from  thence  that  they  drew  all  thofe 
rich  Merchandizes :  Thefe  were  formerly  much  more  efteemed  than  they  are 
at  prefent ;  and  as  this  Nation  alone  fupplied  all  the  Countries  of  the  World 
which  wanted  thefe  Commodities,  this  is  yet  another  demonftrative  Proof  of 
their  ancient  Navigation  to  the  Indies. 

It  is  neverthelefs  a  Matter  of  Surprize,  that  ancient  Hiftory  does  either  not 
fpeak  of  it  at  all  ^  or,  if  it  does,  it  is  in  a  manner  very  obfcure.  This  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  Arabia's  being  very  little  frequented,  and  confequently  very  little 
known  to  other  Nations.  The  Difficulties  which  there  always  were  to  traverfe 
its  fandy  Deferts,  and  to  be  fheltered  from  the  Robberies  which  a  Part  of  its 
Inhabitants  were  always  given  to,  in  beating  the  Fields,  plundering  the  Cara¬ 
vans,  and  ftripping  the  Travellers  and  Merchants,  as  Mr.  Suet  rightly  obferves 
in  his  Preatife  of  Commerce ;  thefe  Difficulties,  I  fay,  were  the  Reafon  that  our 
Anceftors  could  not  be  informed  about  it  until  the  Time  of  Alexander ,  or  even 
till  that  of  Auguftus.  We  may  likewife  ftill  add,  that  their  Navigation  was  but 
little  known  even  to  the  Time  in  which  the  Portuguese  went  to  India  by  the  Cape 
of  Good-Hope-,  and  that  by  thefe  means  they  ran  away  with  the  rich  European  Trade, 
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which  the  Arabians  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Egyptians ,  and  thefe  by  that  of 
the  Venetians :  They  were  therefore  always  Matters  of  the  Indian  Sea  by  their 
Navigation,  as  is  well  known  even  to  all  the  Indians.  It  is  true,  this  Naviga¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  their  Commerce,  was  a  little  difturbed  by  the  Romans,  but  this 
was  only  for  a  fhort  Time.  Another  Caufe,  which  made  their  Navigation  un¬ 
known  in  ancient  Times,  is,  that  the  Arabians,  the  better  to  preferve  the  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  Indies,  which  they  found  fo  advantageous,  always  took  Care  to 
conceal  from  Strangers,  who  lived  towards  the  Mediterranean,  the  Voyages 
which  they  made  on  the  oriental  Seas,  the  Courfe  which  they  ufed,  and  the 
Origin  of  the  Merchandizes  they  brought  in,  and  which  fo  greatly  augmented 
their  Riches. 

Bettdes,  it  was  in  thefe  Times  that  the  Helps,  which  ferve  fo  well  now  to  com¬ 
municate  with  all  other  Nations,  were  wanting ;  and  this  made  Hiftory  fo  ig¬ 
norant  of  a  Country  fo  dittant.  Thefe  Helps  are,  Geography,  Printing,  the 
Conveniency  of  Ports,  and  the  Improvements  in  Navigation :  It  was  owing  to 
thefe  Circumftances  that  the  Arabians  always  fucceeded  in  their  intended  Con¬ 
cealment,  with  the  View  of  making  their  Commerce  lafting,  and  to  gain  greater 
Profits  thereby. 

And  to  make  it  fucceed  the  better,  and  to  impofe  on  the  foreign  Nations 
who  fo  very  earneftly  enquired  after  their  Spices,  they  invented  Fables  and  pre¬ 
tended  infurmountable  Difficulties  :  Above  all,  in  regard  to  the  Caffia  and  Cin¬ 
namon,  on  which  they  made  the  moft  confiderable  Profit,  they  affirmed  them  to 
grow  in  the  middle  of  their  Country,  but  in  Places  alinoft  inacceffible,  and  fo 
dangerous,  that  they  could  procure  but  a  very  fmall  Quantity  with  infinite 
Xnduftry  and  Trouble.  (This  may  be  feen  in  Herodotus,  Lib.  iii.  where  the 
Affair  is  related.) 

It  was  this  which  made  all  Antiquity  believe  that  thefe  Spices  or  Aromatics 
were  fcarce,  and  only  to  be  found  in  Arabia.  Rliny  was  the  firft  who  difco- 
vered  thefe  Fables  were  only  invented  in  order  to  fell  their  Drugs  dearer;  but, 
on  rejecting  thefe,  he  fubftituted  others  nothing  inferior,  in  declaring  the  Cin¬ 
namon  to  be  brought  from  Ethiopia,  in  mentioning  the  Manner  of  its  Growth, 
and  of  gathering  and  tranfporting  it  abroad :  The  Difficulties  he  has  ftamped 
upon  all  thefe  Circumftances,  and  on  the  Means  of  having  it  in  Time,  as  alfo 
the  Caffia,  do  not  appear  lefs  great  nor  lefs  fabulous  than  thofe  of  Herodotus-, 
which  he  would  not  admit  (a). 

It  is  certain  that  Ethiopia,  no  more  than  Arabia,  has  never  produced  either  of 
thofe  aromatic  Barks.  The  Trees  from  whence  they  are  taken,  can  never  be 
tranfplanted  on  account  of  the  different  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  the  Drought 
and  Heat  which  reign  there :  In  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  both  the  Air  and  Earth  are 
really  fit  to  nourifh  them  ;  fo  that  it  was  this  Place  only  which  has  in  all  Times 
fupplied  the  reft  of  the  World  with  thefe  Aromatics. 

In  fine,  the  ancient  Arabia?is  did  not  invent  fewer  Fables  in  Favour  of  their 
Commerce,  than  the  Perfians  did  in  reprefenting  the  Dangers  which  they  had 
undergone  in  procuring  the  Gold  in  fuch  Parts  of  India  where  they  could  find 
it,  and  which  were  believed  to  be  fandy.  This  is  what  may  likewife  be  feen  in 
the  Book  of  Herodotus  above  cited.  Pliny,  who  wrote  obfcurely  of  all,  fays  no¬ 
thing  of  the  Navigation  of  the  Arabians,  which  is  a  Proof  that  it  was  unknown 
in  his  Time :  He  only  mentions  that  of  the  Fleet  of  Alexander,  which  palled 
from  India  to  the  Euphrates ;  and  that  which  the  Romans  made  every  Year  in 
his  Time  to  the  Indies :  He  has  defcribed  the  Route  from  Egypt ;  but  he  has 
made  it  appear,  that  their  Voyages  only  terminated  about  the  River  Indus.  The 
Romans,  although  Matters  of  fome  Ports  of  Arabia,  did  not  in  the  leaft  dilco- 
ver  the  Navigation  which  the  Arabians  took  Care  to  hide,  and  which  they  made 
diredfly  from  fome  of  their  Ports  to  the  Bland  of  Ceylon,  to  load  with  Caffia, 
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Cinnamon,  and  precious  Stones  ;  and  to  do  the  fame  from  other  Parts  of  India , 
with  other  Merchandizes,  as  Gold,  Drugs,  and  odoriferous  Woods.  It  feems, 
by  the  Recital  of  Pliny,  that  the  Navigation  which  the  Romans  made  to  that 
Corner  of  the  Indies,  of  which  he  fpeaks,  did  no  Injury  to  the  Arabians,  only  in 
the  fmaller  Part  of  their  Commerce. 

It  is  eafy  to  comprehend  that  thefe  laid,  in  Proportion  to  their  navigating  the 
Arabian  Seas,  fhould  have  the  good  Luck  to  difcover  the  fhorteft  Paffages  to 
many  Parts  of  the  firft  Peninfula  of  the  Ganges,  and  from  that  to  the  other ; 
for  we  mull  not  believe  that  the  Romans  were  the  firft  who  crofted  the  Arabian 
Sea,  which  it  bounds,  as  Pliny  remarks  (b). 

It  was  infinitely  eafier  for  the  Arabians  to  crofs  this  Sea  to  India ,  or  to  Ceylon , 
than  it  was  for  the  Tyrians  to  fail  through  the  different  Parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  firft  had  fine  Weather  to  chufe  at  their  Pleafure,  and  Winds  fixed  and  re¬ 
gular,  by  which  they  might  fecurely  perform  their  Voyages  with  as  much  ExaCt- 
nefs,  ReCtitude  and  Speed,  as  they  had  Occafion  for,  and  always  in  a  manner 
equal  in  the  fame  Seafons ;  Advantages  which  the  Pyrians  had  but  very  rarely  ; 
they  never  had.  fine  Weather  at  a  certain  Point,  on  which  they  might  depend: 
So  that  thefe  had  more  Need  of  Ability  in  the  Marine  than  the  former,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Variablenefs  of  the  Winds,  cloudy  Weather,  and  Tempefts,  which 
often  happen  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Winds  of  the  Indian  Sea  (rarely  tempeftuous)  are  always  regular,  chang¬ 
ing  twice  a  Year;  and  under  two  Directions,  alternately  oppofite  one  to  the 
other;  each  lafts  fix  Months  at  leaft,  if  the  Latitude  is  near  our  Tropic.  Thefe 
Winds  are  the  South-weft  and  North-eaft ;  and  they  are  called  Monfoons,  of 
the  which  one  is  dry,  and  the  other  rainy :  The  north-eaft  Wind  caufes  the 
dry  Monfoon,  and  begins  in  the  Month  of  November,  on  this  Side  the  equi¬ 
noctial  Line ;  the  rainy  one  begins  in  the  Month  of  May,  and  is  occafioned  by 
the  South-weft,  which  makes  it  laft  till  Odlober.  In  fine,  the  Monfoons,  which 
reign  at  Sea  on  this  Side  the  Equinoctial,  are  always  oppofite  to  thofe  which 
reign  on  the  other  Side  of  the  Line. 

It  is  therefore  feen,  by  the  ExaCtnefs  of  thefe  two  Seafons,  and  the  regular 
Winds  of  the  Indies,  that  it  was  not  any  thing  difficult  for  the  Arabians  hap¬ 
pily  to  fucceed  in  their  Navigation,  in  palling  the  Sea,  not  only  to  the  Ifland 
of  Ceylon,  but  alfo  to  that  of  Sumatra ,  or  to  Malacca,  which  is  in  its  Neigh¬ 
bourhood.  They  yet  make  to  this  very  Day  thefe  Voyages,  in  a  great  meafure 
without  ufing  the  Compafs,  at  leaft  very  rarely;  for  the  Winds  being  once  fixed 
and  invariable,  ferve  them  for  Guides  and  Rules  in  the  Direction  of  their  Route, 
almoft  as  well,  and  even  in  fome  manner  more  exaCt,  than  they  would  do  by 
the  Help  of  the  Stars  in  ferene  Weather.  What  is  it  then  that  fhould  have 
hindered  the  performing  the  fame  in  ancient  Times  ?  This  is  what  the  modem 
Hiftorians  have  not  thought  of  in  fpeaking  of  the  ancient  Navigation  of  India. 
(It  is  probable,  had  they  been  on  the  Spot,  as  I  have  been,  they  would  have 
thought  as  I  do.) 

Many  Nations  among  the  Indians  have  always  crofted  thefe  Seas  by  the  Fa¬ 
vour  of  thefe  Winds  :  The  dry  Monfoons,  periodically  renewed  by  the  north- 
eaft  Wind,  affift  their  failing  to  the  weftward ;  and  the  weft  Monfoons,  formed 
in  like  manner  by  the  oppofite  Winds  of  South-weft,  ferve  them  alfo  for  fail¬ 
ing  eaftward ;  one  Monfoon  ferving  them  to  go,  and  the  other  to  return,  and 
thofe  always  equally  certain  and  regular. 

The  Arabians ,  wafhed  by  the  fame  Sea,  ought  therefore  to  do  the  fame 
Thing;  and  it  is  what  they  have  always  done,  according  to  the  Tradition  of 
all  the  Indian  Nations,  who  regarded  them  as  the  Mailers  of  the  Navigation 
in  their  Seas,  till  the  Arrival  of  the  P or tugueze  among  them,  who  ruined  en¬ 
tirely  the  vaft  Commerce  of  Arabia ,  which  had  been  of  fo  long  a  Duration. 
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Pliny  makes  Mention  of  thefe  two  Winds  for  traverfmg  the  Arabian  Sea. 

“  The  South-weft,  which  was  called  (fays  he)  in  that  Country  Hy pains,  was  the 
proper  Wind  for  failing  from  the  Cape  of  Syagros,  which  is  believed  to  be  that 
of  Fartaque,  to  Zizerus ,  a  Port  in  India This  is  apparently  that  of  the  pre- 
fent  Diu.  “  They,  in  returning  (adds  he)  departed  from  thence  in  the  Month 
of  December ,  or  even  in  that  of  January And  this  Traverfe  was  made,  ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  in  forty  Days.  The  Periplus  of  the  Red-Sea ,  attributed  to 
Arianus ,  fays  the  fame.  According  to  M.  Huet,  it  informs  us  farther,  that 
they  failed  from  Arabia  for  India  in  the  Month  of  July.  And  thefe  Seafons  are 
perfedlly  the  fame  now,  which  ferve  for  the  Navigation  in  thofe  Countries. 

M.  Huet  believed,  by  the  Relation  of  Pliny ,  that  thefe  Courfes  were  new, 
and  had  been  difcovered  by  the  Romans :  Which  might  be  fo  in  regard  to  the 
Romans  only,  but  it  is  abfolutely  not  the  fame  in  refpedt  to  the  Arabians ;  as 
thefe  Routes  were  at  that  Time  known  to  the  latter,  and  had  been  fo  for  feve- 
ral  Ages.  The  Author  of  the  Periplus  beforementioned  fays,  that  it  was  an  an¬ 
cient  Pilot,  named  Hypalus ,  wrho  firft  difcovered,  by  Favour  of  a  fouth-weft 
Wind,  this  Courfe  to  the  Indies ;  and  that  his  Example  was  followed  with  fo 
much  Succefs,  that  they  gave  to  this  Wind  the  faid  Pilot’s  Name  (c).  How-  (O  Traitedu 
ever,  we  ought  to  be  perfuaded,  this  only  regards,  as  has  been  faid,  the  Navi-  de  la  Navi¬ 
gation  of  the  Romans.  .  _  _  K/cap.*. 

In  fine,  after  thefe  Eclaircifiements,  we  ought  not  any  longer  to  be  furprized 
at  the  ancient  Splendor  of  the  Arabians ,  which  at  the  fame  Time  occafioned 
that  of  the  Tyrians  and  Egyptians.  The  commodious  Situation  of  their  Coun¬ 
try  j  the  Pleafantnefs  of  a  frequent,  or  almoft  continual  Serenity  of  their  Sky  ; 
the  diredl  Regularity  of  the  Winds,  which  reigned  in  their  oriental  Seas  ;  their 
own  Spices,  and,  above  all,  the  Incenfe,  were  Advantages  which  would  natu¬ 
rally  render  them  flourifhing,  if  improved  (as  they  always  were)  by  them: 

And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Goodnefs  of  their  Ports,  infinitely  better  than 
all  thofe  of  India ,  was  the  Thing  which  favoured  them  moft  in  their  Commerce. 

I  am  ftrongly  led  to  believe,  with  M.  Huet,  that  the  Surname  of  Happy,  which 
Arabia  anciently  received,  only  came  from  the  Excellence  of  her  Harbours, 
and  from  that  of  her  former  Commerce.  This  Arabia,  called  Happy,  was  never 
fo  rich  in  its  own  Product,  as  to  merit  fo  fine  an  Appellation ;  it  might  rather 
have  been  given  her  for  being  the  richeft  Nation  in  the  World,  by  her  Traffic 
with  Strangers,  than  becaufe  her  Soil  was  found  comparatively  better  than  that 
of  Stony  or  Defert  Arabia. 

The  laft  Remark  to  be  made,  is,  that  the  Treafures  and  Commerce  of  the 
Arabians  enriched  the  neighbouring  Nations.  Judea,  above  all,  felt  it  moft, 
as  may  be  judged  by  the  Revenue  and  Wealth  of  Solomon ,  which  the  Scriptures 
defcribe  to  have  been  fo  very  large,  in  the  tenth  Chapter  of  the  firft  Book  of 
Ki?igs,  and  in  the  ninth  Chapter  of  the  fecond  Book  of  Chronicles,  where  it  is 
faid,  “  All  the  Kings  and  Governors  of  Arabia  brought  him  Gold  and  Silver, 

“  befides  his  annual  Revenue,  amounting  to  fix  hundred  and  fixty  fix  Talents 
“  of  Gold.”  And  it  is  likewife  from  thence  known,  what  were  the  Prefents 
which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  made  him,  after  coming  from  the  Depth  of  Arabia 
to  fee  him,  and  prove  his  Wifdom;  importing  in  Gold,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  Talents,  befides  Spices  and  precious  Stones;  making,  according  to  Fa¬ 
ther  Calmet,  8,176,000  French  Livres,  or,  at  the  Exchange  of  54  d.  per  French 
Crown,  of  three  Livres,  as  it  then  governed,  about  613,200/.  (though  Dean 
Prideaux  computes  it  at  864,000/.  Sterling ;)  a  plain  Proof  of  the  great  Riches 
of  this  Queen’s  Country.  And,  to  confirm  the  many  Advantages  which  Judea 
reaped  from  Trade,  I  think  Dr.  Garcin  might  have  added,  to  what  he  has  faid. 
on  the  Subjeff,  the  Mention  which  is  made  (in  the  twenty-fecond  Chapter 
of  the  firft  Book  of  Chronicles)  of  the  Treafures  King  David  had  prepared 
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for  the  Houfe  of  the  Lord,  viz.  “  an  hundred  thoufand  Talents  of  Gold, 
‘c  and  a  thoufand  thoufand  Talents  of  Silver  3”  making  the  immenfe  Sum  of 
1 170,000,000  /.  Sterling  (according  to  the  aforefaid  Dean’s  Calculation  of 
7200/.  per  Talent  of  Gold,  and  450/.  per  Talent  of  Silver),  only  in  thofe  two 
Metals :  Befides  Brafs  and  Iron  without  Weight  3  and  the  Addition  which  he 
made,  out  of  his  privy  Purfe,  towards  that  pious  Work,  of  three  thoufand  Ta¬ 
lents  of  Gold,  and  feven  thoufand  Talents  of  refined  Silver,  as  hinted  in  the 
twenty  ninth  Chapter  of  the  abovementioned  Book,  and  fourth  Verfe.  And 
we  may  fubjoin  what  is  recorded  in  the  feventh  Verfe,  viz.  cc  The  Fathers  and 
cc  Princes  of  the  Tribes  of  Ifrael ,  &c.  gave  five  thoufand  Talents  and  ten  thou- 
“  fand  Drams  of  Gold,  ten  thoufand  Talents  of  Silver,  eighteen  thoufand  Ta- 
cc  lents  of  Brafs,  and  an  hundred  thoufand  Talents  of  Iron,”  as  an  additional 
Proof  of  the  Benefits  brought  to  this  Country  by  Commerce  ■  for  none  of  this 
vaft  Treafure  was  the  Product  of  it,  and  confequently  muff  have  been  im¬ 
ported,  to  the  great  enriching  both  of  Prince  and  People,  as  plainly  appears 
from  the  Magnificence  of  their  Gifts.  And  though  we  have  not  the  Account 
of  King  David’ s  Trade  to  the  Lands  of  Ophir  and  Farftoiftj,  as  materially  re¬ 
marked  as  we  have  that  of  hrs  Son  Solomon’s  3  yet  he  undoubtedly  commenced 
it  on  his  Conqueft  of  the  Kingdom  of  Edom ,  which  made  him  Mafter  of  the 
two  Ports  of  Eloth  and  Ezion-Geber ,  fituated  on  the  Red-Sea ,  from  whence  he 
might,  and  certainly  did,  diredt  his  Traffic  to  the  Coaft  of  Africa  weftward, 
and  to  Arabia ,  Perfta ,  and  Lidia ,  eaftward  3  and  as  he  lived  twenty  five  Years 
after  making  the  faid  Conqueft,  we  may  account  for  his  amafling  fuch,  other- 
wife  an  incredible  Sum,  by  the  long  Continuance  and  vaft  Profit  of  his  Com¬ 
merce. 

I  am  not  ignorant  that  many  learned  Authors  judge  the  Talents  abovemen¬ 
tioned  to  have  been  lefs  than  they  are  there  calculated  at  3  yet  fuppofmg,  with 
them,  they  were  not  above  half  the  V alue,  the  Sum  ftill  remains  prodigioufly 
great,  and  fliews,  what  I  am  contending  for,  only  that  Commerce  could  fur- 
nifh  fuch  a  Treafure.  Mr.  Malynes,  in  his  Lex  Mercatoria,  Page  261,  fays,  “  It 
is  recorded  King  David  left  in  Gold,  befides  Silver,  an  hundred  and  eighty  Mil¬ 
lions  Sterling,  and  Solomon  only  eighteen.”  I  prefume  he  muft  mean  by  the 
firft  only  that  Prince’s  private  Cafh,  as  the  Sum  he  dedicated  to  the  Service  of 
God  greatly  exceeded  it  3  and  it  is  no  Wonder  the  latter  left  fo  fmall  a  Sum,  if 
we  confider  his  long  Reign,  prodigious  Buildings,  and  expenfive  Manner  of 
Living. 

Thefe  Remarks  I  thought  proper  to  add,  as  a  Reinforcement  to  Dr.  Garcins , 
whofe  Difcourfe  I  fhall  now  purfue. 


Navigation  From  the  Trade  of  the  Arabians ,  and  in  particular  their  Navigation,  we  will 
Fleet.  '  pafs  on,  as  a  Thing  very  proper,  to  that  of  the  Fleets  of  Solomon  which  failed  to 
Ophir.  After  what  we  have  leen  of  the  Navigation  of  the  former,  it  will  not 
be  very  difficult  to  make  appear  more  clearly  than  has  ever  yet  been  done,  what 
Way  it  took  for  performing  this  Voyage. 

Firft,  There  is  a  great  Probability  that  Solomon  was  informed  by  the  Arabians , 
or  even  by  the  Queen  of  Sheba  herfelf,  long  before  fhe  came  to  fee  him,  of  the 
maritime  Places  from  whence  they  drew  their  Gold,  their  Spices,  and  the  other 
rich  Effects  belonging  to  their  Commerce,  as  well  as  of  the  Route  which  they 
had  to  follow  3  and  that  it  was  in  confequence  of  this  Difcovery,  he  took  the 
Refolution  to  maintain,  in  fome  Part  of  the  Red-Sea,  a  Fleet  to  proceed  every 
three  Years,  according  to  the  facred  Text,  to  the  fame  Places  which  were  fre¬ 
quented  by  that  of  the  Arabians.  This  could  not  be  otherwife  for  many  Rea- 
fons,  which  may  be  deduced  from  all  I  have  advanced,  and  from  what  I  fhall 
yet  add  here. 
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Secondly ,  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  Solomon ,  after  this  Difcovery,  and  with 
the  Defign  of  drawing  from  India ,  according  to  his  Wants,  the  fame  Treafures 
which  the  Ports  of  Arabia  procured,  did  not  take  Care  to  fecure  Pilots  to  con¬ 
duct  his  Ships  to  thofe  Places ;  and,  as  his  Fleet  was  in  Need  of  Men  to  navi¬ 
gate  it,  he  obtained  (as  the  Scripture  informs  us)  from  Hiram  King  of  lyre, 
feveral  People  experienced  in  maritime  Affairs,  who,  as  it  likewife  appears,  had 
alfo  Veffels  in  the  Red-Sea ;  and  who  alfo  fent  Materials  for  building,  to  join 
with  thofe  of  Solomon  in  this  Voyage. 

It  is  clearly  difcerned  by  what  I  have  faid  with  regard  to  the  Arabians ,  that 
the  Iflands  of  Ceylon  and  Sumatra  were  the  principal  Places,  that  is  to  fay,  the 
richeft,  to  which  they  failed  j  the  Fleet  of  Solomon  ought  certainly  to  do  the  fame 
in  holding  the  fame  Route,  I  would  fay,  in  traverfmg  the  midil  of  the  Sea. 

It  cannot  be  pofitively  affirmed  that  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon  has  been  formerly  rich 
in  Gold,  as  many  of  the  Learned  believed ;  and  that  this  Fleet,  which  certainly 
went  thither,  drew  its  Gold  from  thence,  as  it  did  its  precious  Stones,  Caffia, 
and  Cinnamon  :  But  it  may  be  fuppofed,  with  much  greater  Probability,  that  it 
was  obtained  from  fome  Part  of  the  Peninfula  of  Malacca ,  called  anciently  the 
Cherfonefe  of  Gold ,  or  from  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra ,  fmee  this  has  been  always,  as 
it  flill  is,  full  of  this  precious  Metal ;  and  the  Sea  is  as  eafy  or  eafier  to  pafs, 
from  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon  to  Sumatra  by  the  weftern  Monfoon,  than  it  is  from 
Arabia  to  the  Coafl  of  Malabar ,  or  to  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon ,  as  I  have  demon- 
ff rated.  Thefe  two  Traverfes  have  been  always  pradlifed  with  the  greatefl  Fa¬ 
cility  in  the  World;  and  no  Navigation  of  all  the  Ocean  is  fo  eafy  as  this.  That 
which  the  Learned  fuppofe,  along  the  eaflern  Coafl  of  Africa  to  Sojfala ,  is  ten 
Times  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  exclufive  of  reckoning  this  lafl  Place  two 
hundred  Leagues  more  diflant  from  Arabia  than  the  Ifland  of  Sumatra  5  and 
that  the  Winds,  which  are  not  the  fame  near  this  Coafl,  as  in  the  middle  of 
the  Sea,  are  irregular,  and  very  often  contrary.  In  a  proper  Seafon,  a  Paffage 
is  now  made  from  Arabia  to  Sumatra  in  lefs  than  a  Month,  which  cannot  be 
performed  in  four,  from  the  faid  Place  to  Sojfala ,  by  coafling  Africa ,  in  a  bad 
-one. 

It  is  then  very  clear  this  was  the  direct  Route  {torn.  Arabia  to  Ceylon  and  Su¬ 
matra,  which  the  Arabians  purfued,  and  the  Fleet  of  Solomon  alway's  chofe,  as 
the  eafiefl  and  mofl  profitable ;  or  as  the  only  one  which  could  procure  him  the 
mofl  precious  Merchandizes  of  all  the  Earth,  as  well  as  all  forts  of  Spices. 

Aloes,  which  is  a  mofl  odoriferous  Wood,  and  which  is  fpoken  of  in  Scrip¬ 
ture,  is  only  found  in  thofe  Countries ;  and  it  having  been  always  a  principal 
Part  of  Commerce,  is  a  flrong  Proof  that  the  Fleet  of  the  Arabians ,  and  alfo 
of  Solomon ,  failed  to  the  faid  Places.  Let  us  yet  add,  that  the  Wood  of  Almug - 
ghim  came  from  thence  (and  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  the  Sandal),  being 
alfo  a  fweet-fmelling  Wood.  It  comes  from  the  Ifland  of  cTimor ;  and  the 
MacaJJ'ars  have  accuflomed  themfelves  to  convey  it  to  Malacca ,  and  Achin  in  the 
Ifland  of  Sumatra ,  for  Sale  to  the  other  Nations  of  India ,  who  have  ever  dili¬ 
gently  fought  it. 

Thefe  Elucidations,  which  flrongly  agree  in  Favour  of  the  Truth  of  thefe  an¬ 
cient  Voyages,  ought  to  extricate  the  Curious  from  the  Perplexities  and  Embar- 
raffinents,  into  which  the  Commentators  on  the  Bible,  by  the  Difference  of  their 
Opinions  on  this  Matter,  have  thrown  them.  I’he  ancient  Hifory  of  Commerce 
receives  alfo  a  clear  Light  from  this  eafy  Demonflration,  where  the  Navigation 
of  the  Indies  has  always  been,  and  the  Export  of  the  rich  Merchandizes  which 
have  at  all  Times  come  from  thence. 

Befides,  it  is  feen  by  thefe  fame  Eclairciffements,  that  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
ceffary  to  make  the  Fleets  of  Solomon  and  Hiram  undertake  the  tedious  Circuit 
of  Africa,  to  bring  every  Time  the  Gold  and  Merchandize  as  far  as  Spain,  as 
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M.  Huet  has  pretended,  and,  yet  more  recently,  the  Author  of  the  SpeBacle 
de  la  Nature.  Thefe  Writers,  on  the  Credit  of  fome  ancient  Hiftorians,  who 
relate  an  Example  of  a  Voyage  which  was  made  round  Africa ,  have  thought 
they  might  conclude,  that  the  Fleets  of  the  Hebrews  and  'Tyrians ,  which  failed 
from  the  Red-Sea,  made  this  Route  in  the  fame  manner,  and,  what  is  more, 
repeated  it,  according  to  them,  every  three  Years. 

This  is  not  a  proper  Place  to  enlarge  in  explaining  the  Difficulties  which  there 
were  for  the  Fleets  to  make  this  prodigious  Circuit  along  ffiore,  as  thefe  Authors 
have  advanced.  It  is  eafier  to  imagine  it  in  a  Clofet,  than  to  make  it  on  the 
Spot,  and  go  to  examine  or  prove  the  Dangers.  If  they  had  drawn  for  them- 
felves  an  exadl  Pidlure  of  the  Hardfhips  they  might  have  undergone  in  follow¬ 
ing  the  Coafts  of  this  great  Part  of  the  World ;  and  had  painted  the  unknown 
Shelves  and  Banks  underWater,  with  which  the  Coafts  are  abundantly  furnifhed  ; 
the  contrary  Winds  and  Currents  which  laft  long  ;  and,  what  is  worfe,  the 
Wrecks  which  Tempefts  almoft  continually  occafion  on  being  too  near  a  Shore; 
they  would,  without  Doubt,  have  changed  their  Language.  Even  now,  when 
the  Art  of  Navigation  is  brought  to  greater  Perfection  than  ever,  how  many 
Wrecks  happen  in  tempeftuous  Seafons,  when  Veffels  are  in  View  of  the  Coafts, 
either  near  their  Arrival  at,  or  after  failing  from  fome  Ports  ?  Thefe  Wrecks 
would  be  more  frequent  and  numerous,  if  the  Seas  and  Havens  were  not  well 
known,  and  without  the  Ufe  of  marine  Charts,  of  which  they  were  formerly 
ignorant. 

The  Coafts  of  Africa  are  in  many  Parts  of  difficult  Accefs ;  there  are  Heights, 
Lengths,  and  Steepneffes,  full  of  Shelves ;  and  where  the  Sea  is  dreadful  in  the 
Motion  and  Noife  of  its  Waves,  which  break  againft  an  Infinitude  of  Rocks. 
How  many  Veffels  have  the  Englijh ,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch  loft,  and  ftill  lofe, 
near  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope ,  notwithftanding  the  great  Experience  they  have 
acquired  in  the  Navigation  on  that  Coaft  ?  Their  Lofles  have  been  ftill  greater 
on  many  Occafions  in  the  very  Road  of  the  faid  Cape. 

Africa  has,  in  Reality,  always  produced  Gold  and  Ivory :  But  it  is  a  Miftake 
to  think  it  has  alfo  produced  Spices  and  precious  Stones.  If  Hiftorians  of  for¬ 
mer  Times,  and,  among  others,  Pliny ,  have  affirmed  it ;  they  ought  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  Men  who  have  been  deceived,  and  which  has  often  happened  to  them 
on  many  other  Occafions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  Indies  have  always  abundantly  afforded  thefe  rich  Pro¬ 
ductions,  with  many  others,  of  which  great  Ufe  has  been  made  in  Commerce. 
Prefent  Experience  fuffices  to  demonftrate  thefe  two  Truths ;  and  thefe  are  FaCts 
which  prove  in  their  turn,  that  it  was  not  to  Africa ,  and  yet  lefs  to  Spain,  that 
Solomon  fent  his  Fleet,  to  load  with  thofe  precious  Commodities,  fo  diligently 
fought  after  in  ancient  Times.  If  any  fuch  Fleet  had  rifked  making  the  Circuit 
of  Africa  to  come  to  Spain,  what  Appearance  or  Probability  was  there  that  it  re¬ 
turned  by  the  fame  Way,  and  under  the  fame  Difficulties,  rather  than  through 
the  Mediterranean ,  to  get  to  fome  Port  in  Syria,  which  is  much  nearer,  and  the 
Sea  better  known,  and  lefs  dangerous. 

Ophir  and  Tarjhijh ,  where  the  faid  Fleets  failed  to  (according  to  the  holy 
Scripture)  are  not  the  fame  Places  which  M.  Huet  and  the  Abbe  Pluche  have 
endeavoured  to  eftablifh  in  Africa  and  in  Spain,  viz.  Ophir  at  So f ala,  and  Tar¬ 
jhijh  in  Andalufia.  The  learned  Bochart  has  much  likelier  found  thefe  Places  in 
India,  notwithftanding  the  Oppofition  which  the  Abbe  Pluche  makes  againft  him. 
I  am  ftrongly  led  to  believe,  with  Antoine  du  Pinet  (the  Tranfiator  of  Pliny) 
that  Tarfijh  was  Guzurate ,  named  by  Pliny  himfelf,  Gedrof  Populi ;  that  Author 
always  tranflated  this  ancient  Name,  by  that  of  Tarjhijh  and  Guzurate. 

The  firft  Voyages  of  the  Indians  were  made  from  that  Side;  and  it  is  proba¬ 
ble  from  this,  that  the  Hebrews  called  the  Sea  which  bordered  on  it,  the  Sea 
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of ' Tarjhijh ,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  Red-Sea ,  which  was  the  neareft  to  their 
Country  among  thofe  to  the  eaftward  of  them. 

In  fine,  in  refpedt  to  Ophir ,  it  appears,  that  the  faid  Place  mult  be  Sumatra, 
becaufe  this  Bland  has  always  been  the  richeft  in  Gold ;  or  elfe  the  Peninfula 
of  Malacca ,  fuppofed  to  be  the  golden  Cherfonefe  of  the  Ancients  •  and  where 
were  found  the  odoriferous  Woods,  and  other  Aromatics,  which  the  more  re¬ 
mote  Nations  have  always  brought  thither,  and  even  to  Achin ,  the  Capital 
of  Sumatra. 

To  finifh  this  Matter  :  I  fhall  remark,  that  the  Author  of  Spectacle  dc  la  Na¬ 
ture  has  gone  fo  far  as  to  demonftrate,  “  That  the  Knowledge  of  the  north 
Star  rendered  Navigation  anciently  more  bold  and  fortunate ;  that  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians  were  the  People  who  applied  themfelves  to  it  mold ;  that  they  taught  it 
with  Succefs  to  the  Hebrews ,  and  that  they  ferved  for  Guides  to  the  Fleets  of 
Solomon ;  and  that,  in  fine,  by  their  indefatigable  Induflry,  and  by  their  con¬ 
tinual  Attention  to  the  Information  of  the  polar  Star,  they  penetrated  every 
where.”  By  which,  without  Doubt,  this  learned  Man  gives  us  to  underhand, 
that  thefe  fame  Phoenicians  made  the  Hebrews  perform  the  Tour  of  Africa  by  the 
Aftiftance  of  the  faid  Star :  But  how  could  it  ferve  for  this  long  Voyage,  when 
it  is  hardly  feen  only  at  five  Degrees  of  northern  Latitude,  that  is  to  fay,  one 
hundred  Leagues  on  this  Side  the  Line  ? 

This  Author,  to  fhew  that  the  Phoenicians ,  with  the  Hebrews ,  might  make  this 
Tour  coaftways,  relates  an  Example  happened  fmee,  taken  from  Herodotus,  viz. 
that  Necus  King  of  Egypt  fent  fome  Pilots  to  the  Red-Sea ,  and  ordered  them 
to  make  the  Tour  of  Africa ,  which  they  did,  and,  returning  by  the  Streights 
of  Gibraltar ,  they  arrived  in  Egypt  the  third  Year.  But  when  will  another 
Fleet,  fuppofing  this  Account  true,  be  able  to  do  the  fame  ?  And  feeing  thefe 
Pilots  were  near  three  Years  in  making  this  Tour,  the  Fleet  of  Solomon  would 
not  have  failed  of  being  almoft  fix  in  making  the  fame  Voyage  twice,  in  going 
and  coming,  without  reckoning  its  Stay  in  Spain  ;  befides,  a  Fleet  never  fails, 
by  a  third  Part,  fo  quick  as  a  Vefiel  or  two  feparately  can. 

As  thefe  Pilots,  with  their  People,  did  not  encumber  themfelves,  it  is  faid, 
with  many  Provifions  to  make  this  prodigious  Voyage ;  they  take  Care  to  relate 
the  Paffage  of  Herodotus ,  which  fays,  “  Thefe  People  advanced  into  the  fouthern 
Sea ;  and  as  they  were  not  ignorant  that  the  Rains  of  the  Summer  deftroyed, 
in  the  remoteft  Parts  of  Africa ,  that  which  was  fown  in  the  Spring;  when  they 
found  themfelves  in  Autumn,  they  landed,  fowed,  and  waited  for  the  Crop, 
without  ever  leaving  the  Coafts  of  Lybia ,  that  is  to  fay,  of  Africa ,  getting  in 
their  Harveft,  and  reimbarking.” 

This  favours  ftrongly  of  a  Fable,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Country 
and  Soil  of  Africa.  Befides,  Herodotus  fuppofes  a  Thing  of  which  he  was  igno-  ~ 
rant,  viz.  That  our  Autumn  makes  the  Spring  in  the  meridional  Parts  of  Africa , 
their  Seafons  being  oppofite  to  ours.  There  might  be  many  Things  offered  to 
demonftrate  the  Impoftibility  of  this  Practice  among  Travellers  of  this  Order. 

When  a  Writer  is  ignorant  of  geographical  Particulars,  and  the  Nature  of  a 
Country  fo  remote,  he  cannot  avoid  falling  at  leaft  into  falfe  Suppofitions, 
when  he  comes  to  fpeak  minutely  of  them.  This  is  what  Perfons  who  know 
thefe  Places,  by  having  been  thefe,  generally  remark  very  well  and  juftly. 
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CHAR  VI. 

An  hydrographical  Defcription  of the  Goafs ;  with  an  Account 
of  its  Mountains ?  Rivers ,  Lakes 9  Springs ?  and  Baths . 

N  doubling  Cape  Creus,  the  ancient  Galilean  Limits,  at  a  little  Diftance  are 
feen  the  Caftle  and  Town  of  Rofes,  the  Frontier  of  Ampurias ;  and  near  it 
that  of  Cajlillon,  in  this  latter  Territory.  Steering  ftill  weftward,  we  difeo- 
ver  the  Illes  of  Medeas ,  or  Me  da,  with  their  Fortifications  fronting  the  Mouth 
of  the  River  Per.  Next  followeth  Cape  Pelafugel ;  and  on  the  other  Side  is  feen 
the  Town  of  P alamos.  Coafting  on,  you  will  arrive  at  Saint  Felieu  de  Spuixols  ■, 
from  whence,  at  a  little  Diftance,  rifes  Cape  Pojfa ,  anciently  called  Lamarium. 
Prefently  appears  B lanes,  where  the  River  T ’ordera  falls  into  the  Mediterranean , 
and  forms  the  firft  fouthern  Port  on  the  Coaft  of  Spain.  Farther  on  is  the 
Harbour  of  Cabella,  with  feveral  Bays,  which  reach  to  Mataro,  four  Leagues 
from  Barcelona ,  whofe  handfome  Mole  is  beautified  by  the  various  marine  Pro- 
fpecls  that  furround  it,  taking  in  the  inexpugnable  Fortrefs  of  Monjuich the 
River  Llobregat  runs  at  a  little  Diftance,  and  pays  the  Tribute  of  its  Streams 
to  Neptune ,  about  a  League  from  the  aforefaid  Capital  of  the  Province.  Paf- 
fing  forward  on  the  Coaft,  you  fee  the  Towns  of  Cajlil  de  Fels,  Sitges,  Potmen  de 
Barra,  and  Pamarit,  with  different  Bays  and  Ports.  Ancient  Parragona  is  nowr 
perceived,  with  its  deferted  Harbour ;  though  the  Shore  below  its  fertile  Lands, 
continues  to  the  Hofpitalet ,  being  all  the  Skirts  of  the  celebrated  Hill  of  Bala- 
guer,  which  is  at  prefent  well  fortified.  Henceforward  the  Shore  is  an  almoft 
continued  Chain  of  high  Mountains,  which  terminate  in  the  Gulf  of  Ampolla, 
and  the  Mouths  of  the  great  River  Hebro ;  forming  there  fome  fmall  Ifles,  that 
render  the  capacious  Ports  of  the  Alfaques  both  famous  and  fecure.  This  Coaft, 
laftly,  reaches  to  the  River  Cenia,  which  feparates  the  Principality  of  Catalonia 
from  the  Kingdom  of  Valeticia ;  where  we  firft  meet  with  Binaroz ;  and,  at  the 
Diftance  of  two  Leagues,  the  Promontory  or  Rock  of  Penifcola,  with  its  ftrong 
Caftle  and  fortified  City.  From  hence  there  lies  extended  a  fpacious  Shore  to 
the  Tower  of  Oropefa ;  and  fome  Bays  between  this  and  Cajlellon  de  la  Plana ,  con¬ 
tinue  to  the  River  Murviedro,  and  from  thence  to  the  Gulf  of  Valencia,  and 
Mouth  of  the  River  Puri  a-,  in  which  Tradt  are  but  very  few  Inhabitants.  A 
little  feparated,  is  difeovered  a  large  Lake,  where  a  Cape  commences,  that  runs 
out  into  the  Sea  by  the  ancient  Sucrotienfan  Bay,  now  known  by  the  Name  of 
Cape  Cidlera,  from  the  Town  juft  by.  From  the  other  Side  is  difeharged  the 
River  Xucar ;  and  a  little  further  are  fucceflively  difeovered  Gandia,  Oliva,  De¬ 
ni  a,  Xabea,  and  other  Places.  Here  is  fituated  the  Promontory  of  Diana,  or 
Artemifmm,  commonly  called  Cape  Marti :  And,  taking  the  Turn,  the  Strand 
pafies  by  Benifa,  Calpe,  Benidorme,  and  Villa  Poyofa ;  and,  in  a  fmall  Bay,  the 
famous  City  of  Alicant ;  to  the  fouthward  of  which,  almoft  in  Front,  lies  the 
little  Bland  of  SanUaPola ,  inhabited  only  by  Rabbits.  On  the  main  Land  the 
Salt  Heaps  are  feen,  and,  very  near,  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Segura.  Here  alib¬ 
is  deferied  Guadamar,  with  other  Places  and  Bays,  which  reach  unto  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Murcia  whofe  marine  Limits  commence  here  with  Cape  Palos,  and 
where  fome  Coftnographers  terminate  the  eaftern  Line  of  this  Peninfula.  Car - 

thagena 


Murcia. 


thagena  now  appears  to  the  weft  of  the  faid  Cape,  with  its  Harbour,  juftly  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  one  of  the  beft  and  fecureft  by  Nature  in  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Coafts  of  this  Kingdom  continue  by  the  River  Guadaletin ,  and  the  Virgitanian 
Bay,  to  the  rich  one  of  Granada ■,  where  the  fir  ft  marine  City  is  Vera,  followed  Granada, 
by  Muxaera,  and  various  other  Towns  on  the  Coafts,  to  Cape  de  Gattes ,  nick¬ 
named  by  the  Moors ,  de  Plata ,  from  the  many  Prizes  they  made  there ;  but  it  has 
been  fortified  with  a  ftrong  Caftle  ever  ftnee  the  Y ear  1 7  2  7 .  This  Cape  being  wea¬ 
thered,  the  City  of  Ahneria  is  feen  in  a  Bay ;  from  whence  rife  the  lofty  Moun¬ 
tains  Alpuj arras ,  where  are  the  Roads  of  Roquet  a ,  Adra ,  and  Cajlil  de  Ferro ,  all 
with  their  Forts  and  Caftles.  Four  Leagues  further,  on  a  pleafant  Strand,  are 
feated  Motril  and  Salobrenna  ;  here  the  Mountain  again  runs  in,  and  has  Ainm- 
necar ,  Nerja ,  and  For r ox,  with  their  Caftles.  A  little  further  is  the  Diftrict  of 
Velez ,  with  its  Town,  walled  from  the  Sea  Tower.  Still  five  Leagues  on,  is  the 
noted  City  of  Malaga ,  with  a  fine  Mole,  the  Work  of  Art ;  and  to  the  weft  of 
it,  the  Head-land,  or  Tower  Moh nos,  which  being  doubled,  F anger ola,  Marbella, 
Efepona,  and  other  Towns,  are  difeovered,  to  the  Gaditanian  Streights ;  which 
are  the  Boundaries  between  the  Kingdom  of  Granada  and  Seville ,  and  complete 
one  hundred  and  ninety  fix  Leagues  of  the  Mediterranean  Coaft.  With  Gibraltar 
and  Europa  Point  the  Kingdom  of  Seville  commences ;  the  Port  here  is  very  fe-  Seville,- 
cure j  and  in  the  oppofite  Bay  ftand  the  celebrated  Algeciras,  and  the  memora¬ 
ble  Fields  of  Far  if  a,  with  many  Places  in  the  Circumference  of  their  Territories. 

At  a  little  Diftance  you  fall  upon  the  Cape  of  Frafalgar.  Now  the  Coaft  runs 
on  to  Suazo  Bridge,  which  gives  Entrance  to  the  famous  Ifland  of  Cadiz ,  where 
there  is  a  molt  fpacious  Port,  and  one  of  the  beft  in  Spain .  Faffing  by  the 
Bridge,  and  continuing  along  fhore  on  the  main  Land,  you  arrive  at  Puerto 
Real,  On  the  other  Side  of  the  River  Guadalete,  is  feen  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria. 

Then  a  little  further  are  Rotta ,  Chipiona  j  and,  round  this  Point,  St.  Lucar  de 
Barrameda,  at  a  fmall  Diftance  from  the  Bar  that  gives  its  Name ;  where  the 
River  Guadalquivir  furrenders  its  copious  Streams  to  the  Ocean,  and  ftiews 
an  extenlive  Strand  which  reaches  to  Cape  Palos  of  Moguer ,  at  the  Mouth  of 
the.  River  Finto,  Aceche ,  or  Acige :  In  the  Angle  of  which  River,  and  that  which 
the  Odiel  forms,  is  placed  Huelva,  with  another  Bar ;  then  follow  two  Rivulets 
and  fome  Towns,  fuch  as  Redondela  and  Ayamonte  on  the  River  Guadiana,  front¬ 
ing  Cajlromarin  in  Portugal ,  which  divides  the  oppofite  Borders,  and  terminates 
Andalufm. 

After  paffing  the  Bar  or  Mouth  of  Guadiana ,  you  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Al-  Algarve. 
garve,  appertaining  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal.  The  firft  City  on  its  Coaft  is 
Favira ,  neat  which  are  a  few  fmall  Blands  ;  and  then  you  come  to  Faro,  which 
makes  a  Point  or  Cape,  which,  when  weathered,  Si  Ives  is  difeovered,  and,  at  a 
little  Diftance,  Lagos :  Finally,  reaching  the  famous  facred  Promontory,  or  Cape 
St.  Vincent ,  both  the  fouthern  Side  of  Spain ,  and  the  fpacious  Garitan  Bay,  are 
here  finifhed. 

Between  the  faid  Cape  and  Setubal ,  are  many  Towns  and  Villages  j  and  it  is  Portugal, 
here  that  the  River  Zaden  difembogues  its  Waters  into  the  Sea,  and  the  Coaft 
continues  to  Cape  Efpichel ,  with  feveral  intermediate  Habitations.  At  a  fmall 
Diftance  the  golden  Fajo  opens  her  wide  Mouth  to  pay  the  Tribute  of  her  rich 
Streams  to  the  God  Oceanus ,  and  forms  a  few  little  Ifiands  within  three  Leagues 
of  Lijbon ,  to  which  City  you  muft  pafs  between  many  Caftles.  Further  on  the 
Coaft  is  Cape  de  Roca ,  which  is  but  little  diftant  from  that  of  la  Luna ,  with  the 
Town  of  Cintra ,  and  in  Front  of  the  Peninfula  called  Peniche ,  the  Turn  is  by 
a  pleafant  Strand  which  reaches  to  the  River  Mondego.  From  hence  the  Coaft 
is  interrupted  by  the  Difcharge  of  feveral  Rivers  into  the  Ocean,  in  Sight  of 
Aveyro ;  but  from  thence  enters  the  Mouth  of  the  celebrated  Duero ,  whofe 
Banks  do  not  a  little  beautify  the  City  of  Oporto.  Vi  ana  and  Efpofende  are  a 
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little  further  on,  and  Camina  in  their  Neighbourhood  ;  this  latter  being  wafhed 
by  the  Mino  on  the  Confines  of  Galicia ,  which  forms  a  fmall  Ifland  at  its  En¬ 
trance. 

Gaiieia,  We  are  now  got  to  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia ;  in  whofe  Territory  the  firft  Place 

is  Bayona ,  where  are  the  Iflands  anciently  called  Cicas,  or  of  the  Gods.  Fur¬ 
ther  on  are  Cangas ,  Gambados ,  with  the  Iflands  of  Grove  and  Aroza.  Then  fol¬ 
lows  Cape  Corrubedo ;  and,  on  the  other  Side  of  the  River  Tambre ,  or  'Tamara , 
is  Muros.  At  a  little  Diftance  is  feen  Cape  Finis  Terra,  or  Nerio ,  a  Promon¬ 
tory  that  runs  out  farther  than  any  other  on  this  Coafr.  At  a  fmall  Diftance 
northward  is  Cape  Mongia,  Caminnas ,  and  the  Ifland  of  Sifarga  before  Corunna. 
This,  with  its  Port,  forms  a  Peninfula,  where  Hands  the  celebrated  Tower  of 
Hercules ,  and  regular  Fortifications  on  the  eaft  Side  almoft  in  Front,  which  fe- 
parates  the  Entrance  of  this  Port.  From  the  Beach  are  feen  Betanzos ,  Puente 
de  Eurne ,  Ares ,  and  the  grand  Harbour  of  Ferrol ;  and,  to  the  north  of  it,  is 
Cape  Ortegal.  On  that  Coaft  are  found  Santa  Marta ,  Efpofende ,  San  Roman, 
Vivero ,  San  Ceprian ,  and  other  Towns,  as  far  as  Ribadeo,  the  laft  Place  in  Galicia ; 
and  to  this  are  counted  two  hundred  and  twenty  fix  Feagues. 

Afturias.  Cajlro  Pol  is  the  firft  Town  feated  on  the  Sea-coaft  of  the  AJiurias,  where 

we  are  now  arrived ;  afterwards  follow  Navia,  Aviles ,  Pennas  de  Gazon ,  Gi- 
jon ,  Villa-viciofa ,  Riva  de  Sella ,  and  Llanes ,  the  laft  Place  in  this  Principa¬ 
lity,  and  of  the  JurifdiCtion  of  Oviedo.  The  maritime  Fine  of  Ajlurias  and 
Santillana  is  continued.  Paffing  by  San  Vicente  de  la  Barquera ,  one  of  the 
four  Towns,  called,  of  the  Coajl ,  you  proceed  to  Cape  St.  Martin  de  Are¬ 
nas ,  Santander ,  and  Laredo ,  three  other  Towns  of  the  aforefaid  DiftriCt :  Be¬ 
tween  them  appear  Cape  Quexo ,  and  the  Rock  of  Santonna ,  Cajlro  Urdiales , 
in  the  laft  of  the  abovementioned  four  Towns,  and  but  a  little  Way  from. 
Laredo. 

lifcay.  The  Coaft  of  Bifcay  begins  with  Portugalete ,  two  Feagues  from  Bilboa ,  which 

is  entered  by  an  Inlet ;  and,  returning  to  the  Shore,  there  you  find  Placentia , 
and  the  Cape  Machichaco  ;  by  which  you  go  on  to  Bermeo ,  Mundaca ,  Lequeitio , 
and  Hondarroa.  Here  the  Territory  ends,  and  the  Waters  run  that  bathe  the 
Province  of  Guipuzcoa.  Tocen  is  the  firft  Town;  then  follow  Motrico,  Deba ,  Zzz- 
maya ,  Guetaria ,  Orio,  San  Sebajlian ,  Pajfage ,  Fuenterabia ,  and  half  a  League 
within  an  Inlet,  where  the  Ridge  of  the  Pyrenean  Mountains  enter ;  it  is  from 
the  other  Cape  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  Leagues. 

0/  //K  MOUNTAINS. 

Pyrenean  Thefe  Mountains,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  are  the  Boundaries  by  Land  of 
oun  ams.  ^  Monarchy.  They  extend  their  craggy  Surfaces  from  clofe  to  Fuente¬ 

rabia ,  divide  the  and  lower  Navarre ,  the  Limits  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia , 
and  defcend,  by  Cerdania  and  Rofillon ,  to  Cape  Creus,  where  we  firft  began  the 
Survey.  Others  branch  out  from  them  under  different  Names ;  and  are  fo 
extenfive,  that  they  fpread  through  all  Spain ;  viz.  in  Navarre  are  the  Moun¬ 
tains  of  Andia  and  Monte  Turre ;  in  Aragon ,  thofe  of  lac  a  and  Canfranc ;  in 
Catalonia ,  Puygcerda,  Monfeny ,  and  others. 

The  Ancients  called  the  Pyrenees ,  Setubals :  And  thofe  who  follow  this  Opi¬ 
nion,  fuppofe  the  Name  to  have  been  given  them  by  Tubal ,  for  the  delightful 
Shelter  and  Entertainment  they  afforded  him  and  his  Companions,  being  the 
firft  who  entered  by  them  to  this  Region;  of  thefe  Sentiments  are,  Jofe - 
phus,  St,  Jerome ,  the  Archbifhop  Don  Rodrigo ,  Don  Alonjo  el  Sabio ,  P.  Juan 
Mariana ,  Ambrofio  de  Morales ,  Florian  de  Ocampo ,  and  others :  Though,  in  Con¬ 
tradiction  to  thefe  illufcrious  and  ancient  Writers,  Pome  modern  ones  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  prove,  as  I  have  before  related,  that  Tharfis ,  and  not  Tubal ,  was  the 
Denominator  of  thefe  Mountains.  In  Procefs  of  Time  they  changed  their  Name 
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for  that  they  now  bear,  from  Pyrene,  a  beautiful  Damfel,  Daughter  to  King 
Bebrix ,  whom  Hercules  defioured,  and  buried  in  them ;  others  fay  fire  was  his 
Wife,  and  after  her  Deceafe,  he  eredled  a  Sepulchre  for  her  here.  Strabo  fup- 
pofes  it  is  derived  from  the  Word  pir,  which  in  the  Greek  is  the  fame  as  Fire, 
from  that  memorable  Conflagration  which  was  raifed  here  by  fome  carelefs 
or  incendiary  Shepherds ;  when,  it  is  faid,  the  Veins  of  the  Mountains  being 
melted,  Gold  and  Silver  ran  like  Rivers  or  Brooks  of  Water:  The  Fame  of 
which,  many  think,  gave  Occafion  to  the  Invafions  of  the  feveral  ftrange  Na¬ 
tions  that  afterwards  reigned  in  this  Kingdom.  But  the  firft  Opinion  is  the 
mo  ft  likely,  as  it  is  fupported  by  Stilus  It  all  cits,  who  is  more  ancient,  and  of 
equal  Authority. 

William  de  Choul ,  in  his  Book  of  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Rome,  Cap.  1 2.  affirms,  that  Firft  Temple, 
the  firft  Temple  ever  erected  was  that  of  Janus :  But  he  is  contradicted  by  Vi¬ 
truvius,  the  famous  Architect,  who  fays,  that  the  firft  Temple  in  the  World 
was  in  the  Mountain  Pyrene  (now  Pyrenees ),  erected  by  Pythias  to  the  Honour 
of  the  Goddefs  Minerva.  But,  omitting  farther  Digreffions,  1  fliall  proceed  in 
the  Defcription  of  thofe  other  Excrefcences  of  Nature,  which  lhew  their  towering 
Tops  in  this  Kingdom. 

In  the  little  Province  of  Reoja ,  are  feen  the  Mountains  Difercios ;  and  on  other  Moun- 
thefe  many  will  have  depending  all  the  other  Mountains  of  this  Continent:  For  tams’ 
they  furmount  thofe  of  St.  Adrian,  bordering  on  Navarre ,  Guipuzcoa,  Alava  and 
Bifcay,  and  come  united  from  Roiicefvalles  (a  Place  made  famous  by  the  memo¬ 
rable  Battle  loft  here  by  Charlemagne,  when  fupporting  his  Claim  to  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  Succeffor  to  Alphonfo  the  Chafe),  in  a  Ridge  to  the  weftward,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Cantabrias  and  the  Afurias  to  the  Right,  and  they  crofs  to  the  Left, 
with  the  Mountains  Idubeda ,  which  run  varioufly  till  they  reach  the  Promon¬ 
tory  of  Finis  Perrce. 

The  Mountains  of  Oca  fhew  themfelves  in  Cafile ,  taking  their  Rife  near  to 
the  Springs  of  the  Ebro,  called  Fontibre ;  and  run  on  by  Bribiefca  and  the  Are- 
bacos,  till  they  unite  with  the  more  elevated  ones  of  Mount  Orbion. 

This  Mountain  runs  at  no  great  Diftance  from  Moncayo,  between  Calateyud 
and  Deroca,  and,  near  to  Port  of  a,  terminates  at  the  Mediterranean.  Here  it 
lofes  its  Name,  taking  that  of  the  City ;  and  proceeding  with  the  Coll  de  Bala- 
guer,  and  all  the  other  Mountains  of  Catalonia,  they  lay  hold  on  and  enlace 
themfelves  with  the  Pyrenees. 

The  faid  Idubeda  ferves  for  a  Wall  to  the  Ebro,  impeding  its  Streams  from 
running  to  the  Weft,  as  all  the  other  principal  Rivers  of  Spain  do. 

Orofpeda  takes  its  Origin  likewife  from  the  Idubeda ,  and  with  a  Beginning  fo 
humble,  as  to  be  hardly  perceptible ;  but,  taking  afterwards  a  lofty  Elevation, 
it  forms  the  Mountains  of  Cuenca  and  Molina :  To  its  Left  bubble  up  the  Springs 
of  the  Xucar,  and  the  River  Pajo  occupies  the  Right. 

At  fome  Leagues  Diftance  the  Mountains  of  Confuegra  have  likewife  their 
Source  from  that  of  Orofpeda,  which  limit  the  ancient  Campo  Lamitania,  now 
de  Montil,  where  the  Guadiana  fhews  its  marvellous  Difcharge  in  its  new  Erup¬ 
tions  or  Springs,  after  finking  and  running  feveral  Miles  under  Ground,  like 
the  Mole  in  England. 

The  Mountains  of  Alcaraz  and  Segura  are  alfo  Branches  of  Orofpeda  5  from 
whofe  Sides  the  Rivers  of  Guadalquivir  and  Segura  tumble  in  foaming  Caf- 
cades. 

From  Cazorla  this  Mountain  fpreads  itfelf  in  two  Arms :  Of  which  the  one 
terminates  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  Sight  of  Murcia,  and  near  Muxaera,  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Granada,  feparating  the  Territories  of  the  Bafitani,  whofe  chief 
City  was  Baza,  from  thofe  of  the  Contefanos,  whofe  chief  Place  was  Concentayna ; 
tjie  other  Arm  extends  itfelf  to  Granada,  and,  uniting  with  Sierra  Nevada,  runs 
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to  the  Alpuj  arras ,  and  along  the  Sea-fhore  to  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar ,  with 
fuch  an  apparent  Uniformity,  that  the  Ancients  imagined  them  to  be  one  with 
the  African  Mountains,  when  Hercules  feparated  them  to  form  Calpe  and  Abyla. 
From  Orofpeda  itfelf,  near  to  Alcaraz ,  the  Marlian  Mountains  have  their  Rife ; 
v/hofe  Etymology  all  Writers  have  palfed  over  in  Silence:  FitusLivius ,  who  calls 
them  by  this  Name,  does  it  without  hinting  at  the  Derivation  j  and,  though 
Ptolemy  relates,  that  in  the  ancient  Lvfitania,  there  was  a  Place  called  Marlian, 
it  is  only  Conjeffure  that  from  thence  this  Name  was  taken.  They  are  now 
known  by  that  of  Sierra  Morena ,  and  fo  diftinguifhed  from  their  Colour,  which 
is  brown  or  fwarthy :  The  Skirts  and  Bottom  of  this  Mountain  are  almoft  conti¬ 
nually  wafhed  by  the  River  Guadalquivir  unto  the  Ocean,  which  River  is  enveloped 
in  it  as  far  as  Lucero,  now  called  St.  Lucar  deBarramede  •,  returning  to  the  Neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Orofpeda  and  Moncayo ,  where  it  has  its  Source,  you  fee  fome  Plains 
that  afford  a  moft  extenfive  Profpedt  to  the  Sight,  where  other  Mountains  rife, 
held  for  Branches  of  the  Pyrenees ,  as  well  as  all  others  in  Spain ;  and  thefe, 
forcing  the  Duero  out  of  its  diredt  Courfe,  oblige  it  to  flow  weft  ward.  Au¬ 
thors  have  been  wanting  in  their  Accounts  of  the  Names  of  thefe  Mountains  j 
and,  to  fupply  their  Omiffion,  they  are  vulgarly  diftinguifhed  by  the  Appellation 
of  the  Cities  which  furround  them,  as  Soria,  Segovia ,  and  Avila ,  till  they 
embrace  thofe  of  Guadarrama  and  el  Pico ;  then,  dividing  the  Cafliles,  their 
craggy  Ridges  run  near  to  Placentia  and  Coria ,  and  fplitting  into  two  Branches, 
feparate  Portugal  in  the  middle,  and  terminate  jointly  at  Cintra ,  feven  Leagues 
to  the  northward  of  Lijbon,  where  they  form  in  the  Ocean  the  Promontory,  or 
Cape,  which  Solinus  called  Artabro.  In  Cantabria ,  the  Afurias ,  and  Galicia > 
there  are  other  equally  elevated  Mountains  entwined  with  thefe,  befldes  others 
that  I  omit,  as  of  lefs  Account  or  Stature. 

Having  now  finiftied  this  fhort  Defcription  of  thefe  huge  Occupiers  of  fo 
large  a  Space  of  Territory,  I  fliall  next  acquaint  my  Readers  with  the  chief 
Rivers,  Lakes  (both  of  frefti  and  fait  Water),  Springs,  and  Baths,  obferving 
the  fame  Brevity  as  in  the  preceding  Articles. 

RIVERS. 

Thefe  Kingdoms  are  watered  by  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  princi¬ 
pal  Rivers ;  of  which  fix  are  much  larger  than  the  others,  being  confiderably 
increafed  by  feveral  of  their  Streams :  Of  thefe  I  fhall  fpeak  in  Order,  and 
commence, 

1 .  With  the  Hebro,  or  Hybero,  which,  according  to  St.  Jerome’s  Opinion,  was 
fo  called  from  the  King  of  this  Name,  Son  to  Noah ;  but  it  is  more  certain  that 
it  came  from  the  Hyberos  of  Colchis.  It  receives  its  Birth  from  two  Springs  of 
Hebro,  five  Leagues  from  Aquilar  del  Campo,  and  difperfes  its  delightful  Current 
to  the  Fertilization  of  the  Fields  of  Old  Cafile,  Navarre ,  Aragon,  and  Catalonia , 
flowing  for  one  hundred  and  ten  Leagues ;  and  receives  in  its  Courfe  the  Rivers 
of  Frueba ,  Zadorra,  Oca,  Fyron,  Ojacidazo,  Ega,  Aragon,  G allego,  Xalon ,  Xiloca , 
Martin ,  Guadalope,  Segre,  with  the  Nogueras,  Pallarefa ,  Ribagorza ,  Sio ,  Llobre- 
gos,  and  other  fmaller  ones.  With  which  Increafe  of  Waters,  it  paffes  by  the 
Cities  of  Frias,  Logronno ,  Calahorra,  Fudela ,  Zaragoza,  and  Fort  of  a,  running 
from  North  to  South ;  and  buries  itfelf  in  the  Alfaques,  making  there  one  of 
the  fecureft  Ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

2.  The  Fajo,  which  interpreted,  fignifies  the  Superior  or  Prefident,  as  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  is,  of  all  the  Rivers  in  Spain ,  not  only  for  its  Magnitude,  but  for  its 
Riches,  as  it  is  afferted  to  have  its  Waters  abounding  with  Sands  of  Gold;  al¬ 
though  Bochart ,  in  his  Geog.  Sacr.  derives  its  Name  from  the  Phoenician  Word 
Dag,  which  is  Fifii,  or,  from  dagi,  full  of  Fifli,  becaufe  of  the  great  Plenty  it  af¬ 
fords  :  Others  fay,  that  it  takes  its  Denomination  from  Fagus ,  the  fifth  King 
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of  Spain.  This,  like  thofe  which  remain  to  be  defcribed,  rims  from  Eaft  to 
Weft,  having  its  Rife  in  New  Cajlile j  and  in  a  natural  Cafcade,  falls  from  the 
Mountains  of  Albarracin ,  in  the  Confines  of  Aragon ,  palling  to  EJiremadura ; 
where  it  abundantly  waters  and  fructifies  the  Lands  of  Zurita ,  Fonti  duenna, 
Aranjuez ,  Toledo ,  Talavera ,  Puente  del  Arzobifpo ,  Almaraz ,  Alcantara:  And, 
being  augmented  by  the  Rivers  of  Tapinna ,  Henares,  Xarama ,  Manzanares ,  Gua- 
darrama ,  Alverche ,  and  other  leffer  Streams,  pays  with  a  wide  Mouth  the  Tri¬ 
bute  of  its  cryftallinc  Fluid  to  its  Father  Oceanus  at  Lijbon ,  after  a  Courfe  of 
an  hundred  and  twenty  Leagues. 

3.  Duero  has  its  Birth  in  Old  Cajlile ,  near  to  the  City  of  Soria,  in  a  prodi¬ 
gious  Lake  which  crowns  the  Top  of  the  Mountain  Orbion ,  near  to  the  ancient 
Town  called  Durazos ,  from  which  it  takes  its  Name.  It  paffes  by  its  Mother- 
kingdoms  jLco/z  and  Portugal,  and,  haftening  its  rapid  Courfe,  terminates  in 
the  voracious  Ocean,  at  a  little  Diftance  from  the  City  of  Qpoi'to ;  watering 
Soria ,  el  Burgo  de  Ofina ,  Szzzz  EJlevan  de  Gormaz ,  Simaneas ,  Toro,  and  Zamora  ; 
and  regaling  their  Inhabitants  with  abundance  of  fine  Fifn,  to  whofe  Procreation 
the  Rivers  Arlanzo ,  Pifuerga ,  Carrion ,  Tonnes ,  TW,  Tabor  a,  Saboz ,  Coa,  Tamaga , 
Peyva,  with  many  lefs  noticed,  contribute. 

4.  Guadiana ,  in  every  refpecl  marvellous,  proceeds  from  fome  Lakes  in  la 
Mancha ,  which  abound  in  Fifh,  efteemed  both  infipid  and  unwholfome it  is 
diftant  four  Leagues  from  Monti  A,  and  its  Rife  is  called  Roydera.  It  flows  and 
plentifully  waters  a  Diftrict  of  eight  Leagues,  and  then  finks  into  the  Bowels 
of  the  Earth,  leaving  its  Courfe  intirely  undifeovered  for  a  fomewhat  lefs  Dif¬ 
tance  5  till,  hard  by  Daymiel ,  it  fprings  again  in  another  Lake,  called  Gz/<2- 
diana’s  Eyes:  In  this  Space  of  its  Concealment  (which  may  properly  be  regarded 
as  a  natural  Bridge)  are  many  fine  Failures,  which  feed  innumerable  Heads  of 
Cattle;  at  its  fecond  Appearance  it  lofes  its  firft  Name,  and  takes  that  of  the 
Guadiana ,  which  the  Arabians  formed  from  Guadal ,  a  River  or  Water  in  their 
Language,  and  Ana,  its  ancient  Appellation,  as  Strabo  imagines.  It  runs  for  the 
Space  of  an  hundred  Leagues  ;  and,  palling  through  New  Cajlile ,  EJiremadura , 
and  Portugal ,  finillies  its  Courfe  in  the  Sea  by  the  W alls  of  Ayamonte ,  where 
the  Kingdoms  of  Seville  and  Algarve  are  divided,  after  vifiting  Calatrava ,  Me¬ 
dellin ,  Mire  da,  Badajoz,  and  Cajlromarin ;  and,  having  its  Current  copioufiy 
fwelled  by  the  Acceffion  of  the  Rivers  Xiguela,  Zangara,  Riamfares,  Bullaque, 
Gudalema,  Cay  a,  with  other  Brooks  and  Rivulets. 

5.  Guadalquivir  (which  the  Arabs  explain  to  be  great  Waters,  and.  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  ancient  Bcetis)  fprings  at  no  great  Diftance  from  Ca'zorla. 
Its  Name  was  impofed  by  the  Phoenicians ;  though  St.  Ifidore  imagines  that 
the  Appellation  is  a  Conftmclion  of  the  Greek  Word  humble,  as  its  Mother 
is  fo,  that  it  may  afterwards  fliew  itfelf  in  Grandeur.  EJl'ephanus  fays,  that 
the  Natives  called  it  Perces ,  which  is  the  fame  as  various  Colours,  from  the  many 
fmall  Fifh  it  bred,  with  fuch  a  Diverfity ;  though  Strabo  aflerts,  that  it  was  pri¬ 
marily  called  Tartejfus.  It  waters  iixty  four  Leagues,  traverfing  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Iaen,  Cordova,  and  Seville ;  and  its  Streams  are  greatly  augmented  by 
thofe  of  the  Rivers  Guadaletin ,  Guadalimar,  Almudiel ,  Baboras,  Guadaxoz,  Bern- 
bezar.  Genii ,  and  Guadiamar :  It  wafhes  the  Cities  of  Baiza,  Andujar,  Cordova, 
Seville,  and  San  Lucar  de  Barramede ;  where  it  empties  all  its  treafured  Store 
into  the  Ocean. 

6.  Mino  has  the  fixth  Place  among  the  principal  Rivers,  rifing  between  Mon- 
done  d  and  Lugo,  clofe  to  a  Town  called  Cajlro  del  Rey.  Its  Banks  are  adorned 
with  fruitful  Vineyards,  and  its  Waters  are  a  Depofitary  of  exquifitely  delicate 
Fifh.  In  the  Sands  on  its  Shore  are  thrown  out  fome  Particles  of  fine  Gold, 
which  excites  the  exceflive  careful  Watchfulnefs  of  thofe  who  employ  themfelves 
in  its  Search :  This  Treafure  is  attributed  to  the  River  Sil,  whofe  Waters  and 
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Riches  flow  jointly  into  the  other,  and  rob  it  both  of  its  Wealth  and  Renown 
in  afluming  the  Name  of  Golden.  It  fertilizes,  with  an  extraordinary  Abun¬ 
dance,  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia  for  thirty  five  Leagues j  uniting  with  its  Stream 
thofe  of  the  Bibey ,  Valcazar ,  Ferrer  ira,  Neyra ,  Avia,  and  others  ;  and  fleers 
its  Courfe  by  the  Cities  of  Lugo,  Orenfe,  and  Luy  ■>  and,  at  the  Town  of  la  Guar¬ 
di  a,  depofits  all  its  Waters  in  the  Sea. 

Exclufive  of  the  abovementioned,  there  are  feveral  Rivers  in  different  Parts 
of  Spain ;  fuch  as  the  Xucar ,  Segura,  Guadalaviar ,  Murviedro ,  Mijares ,  Alcoy , 
Francola,  Gaya,  Llobregat,  BeJJos,  Noya ,  Corp,  Per,  Fluvia ,  Ibaizava ,  Pinto,  Gua- 
dalete ,  and  many  others,  worthy  of  a  particular  Mention,  which  I  omit,  to 
avoid  tiring  my  Readers  with  a  tedious  Relation.  I  fhall,  however,  take  fome 
Notice  of  them  in  their  refpecfive  Provinces,  as  molt  of  them  abound  with  Fifh 
of  various  Kinds,  viz.  Trout,  Barbel,  Carp,  Eels,  &c.  all  different  from  the 
Salt-water  Species  ;  which,  Alo?ifo  Polo ,  or  Pojlado,  the  famous  Bifhop  of  Avila , 
fays,  “  were  in  the  Cantabrian  Sea  only,  to  the  Number  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five :  Such  Variety  of  Regale  has  the  Deity  provided  for  us !” 

LAKES. 

Lakes.  Spain  has  but  few  Lakes,  efpecially  large  ones ;  though  fome  are  not  unworthy 

of  Notice,  nor  fliould  be  left  out  in  aTreatife  of  this  Nature.  Near  to  AJiorga, 
is  that  of  Sanabria,  to  which  the  River  Lera  gives  Exiftence,  and  falls  upon 
the  Shoulders  of  a  fpacious  Hill ;  it  is  full  of  Fifh,  and  frequently  becomes  dan¬ 
gerous  to  its  Navigators  by  its  TurbulenCy  on  a  Change  of  Weather. 

In  the  Territory  of  the  Burzo,  is  the  Lake  Carracedo ,  very  fpacious  and  deep, 
and  fufficiently  abundant  in  its  finny  Inhabitants. 

In  the  Mountains  are  feveral  fmall  Lakes  of  fine  Water,  replenifhed  with 
favoury  Fifh  j  and  which  invite  the  Angler  or  Netter  to  Diverfion,  and  a  Dif- 
play  of  their  Art,  in  order  to  furnifh  their  Table  with  a  delicious  and  falu- 
tary  Viand.  That  of  Corbion ,  a  little  above  Soria,  is  celebrated  for  the  Fecun¬ 
dity  of  its  Waters,  which  are  fupplied  by  two  Fountains  that  have  the  Duero 
for  their  Parent,  upon  the  Point  of  the  Rock  from  whence  it  took  its  Name. 

In  the  Port  of  Pico,  and  Territory  of  Avila,  a  large  Body  of  Waters  are  col¬ 
lected  by  the  Snows  melting,  which  there  fpread  the  diffolved  Cryflals  for  a 
very  confiderable  Space.  And  in  la  Mancha ,  the  Well  of  Ayr  on  may  properly 
be  termed  a  Lake,  from  its  Extenfivenefs  and  Profundity. 

The  Lake  of  Zonar,  in  Andalufia ,  is  fo  extraordinary  as  to  be  almofl  un¬ 
equalled  j  and  has  the  Singularity  to  breed  aquatic  Birds,  of  a  very  uncommon 
Figure  and  Colour. 

Spain  has  alfo  many  Salt-water  Lakes,  called  Albuferas ,  made  fo  by  an  Over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Sea  in  flormy  Weather ;  of  which,  I  believe,  the  largefl  is  that 
near  the  City  of  Valencia .  This  is  feveral  Leagues  in  Circumference,  and  fo 
abundant  in  Fifh  and  Fowl,  that  I  remember,  about  thirty  Years  ago,  the  then 
Captain-general,  Prince  de  Campo  Florido,  being  a  great  Sportfman,  and  in  every 
refpect  a  Man  of  Tafle,  built  himfelf  a  Palace  on  its  Bank  of  plaftered  Canes, 
fufficient  to  lodge  and  entertain,  being  elegantly  furnifhed,  a  large  Company ; 
which  he  would  frequently  invite  to  fhare  the  Diverfion  of  fhooting  in  the  Sea- 
fon  j  and  had  for  every  one  a  little  Boat  provided,  with  a  Rower,  to  the  De¬ 
finition  of  many  thoufand  Birds  in  a  Day. 

Near  Alica?it  likewife  are  one  or  two  $  though  thefe  might  more  properly  be 
called  Ponds,  in  Companion  with  the  others. 

SPRINGS. 

Springs.  This  Kingdom  has  no  Neceflity  to  envy  any  others  for  the  Goodnefs  of  their 
Waters,  being  bleffed  with  an  infinite  Number  of  fine  Springs,  generally  clear, 
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copious,  and  falutary ;  as  the  Majority  of  them  in  the  lower  Grounds  do  flow 
through  Mines  of  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  other  different  Metals,  whofe  Vir¬ 
tues  they  fliare,  and  which,  the  Natives  fuppofe,  render  them  of  a  drying  Qua¬ 
lity,  and  accordingly  veiy  wholfome :  Thofe  which  fpring  in  the  Summit  of 
the  Mountains  are  not  deemed  lefs  valuable ;  for  though  they  do  not  commonly 
participate  of  the  Properties  of  the  former,  yet  they  are  very  light  and  fweet, 
being  agitated  by  the  Winds,  purified  by  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  and  broken  by 
the  Rocks  in  their  Fall,  which  dulcifies,  and  makes  them  both  pleafant  and 
healthful. 

In  the  Town  of  Corpa  is  a  very  fine  and  Angular  Fountain,  called  the  King's  • 
whofe  Water  is  fo  healthful,  fweet  and  light,  that  it  is  faid  to  excel  all  others 
in  Spain. 

That  of  the  Berro,  in  Madrid ,  of  which  the  royal  Family  drink,  is  very  fa¬ 
mous,  not  only  for  fupplying  a  Beverage  to  its  augufl:  Monarchs,  but  for  the 
real  Merit  of  the  Water,  eafy  of  Digeftion,  and  confequently  raiflng  an  Appetite. 

At  Mondragon  is  another,  Amilar  inTafte  and  Quality  to  the  abovementioned ; 
having  likewife  a  notorious  Analogy  with  thofe  of  Lieja  in  the  Low-countries ,  as 
thofe  teftify  who  have  drunk  of  both. 

The  Waters  of  the  Granja  Civic  a,  or  Monks  of  Brihuega ,  are  both  famous 
and  wholfome.  And  near  to  Simancas ,  fprings  another  Fountain,  which  ac¬ 
quired  the  Name  of  Floly,  for  the  many  Cures  it  performed. 

Many  Fountains  of  this  Kingdom  have  the  Virtue  to  cure  the  Pain  in  the 
Side ;  but  more  efpecially  one,  in  the  Territory  of  Antequera ,  has  fo  repeatedly 
been  experienced  to  relieve  this  Evil,  that  its  Waters  are  tranfported  to  Italy , 
and  other  Parts  more  remote. 

A  Fountain  in  the  Field  of  Calatrava ,  commonly  called  Almagro ,  is  very  An¬ 
gular  in  its  Effedls ;  performing  admirable  Cures  by  the  cathartic  Quality  of  its 
Waters,  whofe  Operation  is  eafy,  and  without  Danger :  They  are  good  for  curing 
the  Ague,  diflblving  the  Stone,  removing  Oblfru&ions,  and  anfwer  many  other 
medicinal  Purpofes  by  their  fanative  Virtues.  Their  Tafte  is  not  very  agreeable, 
as  they  relifti  of  Nitre,  with  which  they  are  fo  impregnated,  as  not  to  lofe  their 
Efficacy  in  their  Conveyance  to  other  Parts. 

Experience  evinces,  that  the  Fountain,  called  the  Lears,  in  Granada,  is  very 
efficacious  for  the  Stone ;  and  this  City  has  fome  others  equally  wholfome. 

About  Merida  are  many  falutary  Springs  :  And  in  the  Town  of  Lalavera ,  is 
the  celebrated  Fountain  of  the  Horfe. 

Many  believe  that  Cifuentes  takes  its  Name  from  the  Number  of  the  copious, 
Ane  Springs,  abounding  in  its  Territory.  The  round  Fountain,  near  to 
Ucles,  is  fo  copious  as  to  become  a  Parent  to  its  River :  It  is  fo  deep  as  to  be 
unfathomable;  its  Waters- have  a  perpetual  whirling  Motion,  with  a  continual 
Noife  attending  it,  and  an  inceflant  Rife  and  Fall,  to  the  no  fmall  Admiration 
of  the  Beholders. 

Near  to  Panaher ,  among  the  adjacent  Cottages,  is  a  rare  Fountain,  which 
flows  all  the  Summer,  and  is  dry  in  Winter. 

That  of  Lamar  it,  clofe  to  Lerida,  may  juftly  be  counted  ftrange,  as  it  runs 
and  dries  up  in  the  fame  Day. 

Near  to  Bet  eta,  is  a  Fountain  called  Admince ;  whofe  Waters  are  cold  and  cor- 
rofive  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to  confume  any  Flefli  thrown  into  them  in  a  very 
fhort  Time. 

In  Carahanna,  a  Town  in  the  Kingdom  of  Murcia,  are  two  Fountains;  the 
Waters  of  which  flow  fo  precipitately,  as  to  have  made  themfelves  a  Paflage 
through  fome  very  hard  Rocks,  and  carry  with  them  fome  Eels  and  other  Fifh 
cut  to  Pieces.  Which  I  think  is  nothing  wonderful,  when  the  Force  of  the 
Springs  is  confldered. 
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In  the  Mountain  of  Xarhilena ,  a  great  Diitance  from  the  Sea,  is  a  Fountain 
from  which  the  River  Salado  takes  its  Rife;  having  its  Waters  fo  impregnated 
with  Salt,  that  the  Inhabitants  ufe  them  only  for  making  that  Commodity. 

At  Cordova,  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Jerome,  is  a  Fountain  of  fo  rare  a  Quality, 
as  to  convert  its  Streams  into  Stone;  fo  that  the  Waters  congealed  appear  to  the 
Sight  like  brilliant  Rocks. 

Befides  the  abovementioned,  Spain  abounds  in  an  infinite  Number  of  valua¬ 
ble  Springs,  which  would  be  too  tedious  to  particularize.  I  fliall  therefore 
only  add,  that  thofe  of  Madrid ,  Segovia,  Cuenca,  Granada ,  laen ,  and  Xercz  de 
los  Cavalier  os,  are  in  general  belt,  and  mod:  efteemed.  From  the  Borders  of  the 
Pyrenees  flow  many  ufeful  and  falutary  Springs,  to  the  Fructification  of  all  Ca¬ 
talonia,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Guipuzcoa ;  and  they  are  not  lefs  abundant  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Valencia ,  nor  lefs  valuable  in  Galicia,  Leon ,  and  AJlurias. 

BATHS. 

Having  treated  fuperficially  of  the  Springs,  I  fliall  with  the  fame  Brevity  de- 
feribe  the  principal  Baths  of  this  Peninfula ;  of  which  many  warm  ones  have 
been  difeovered  in  Galicia ,  whofe  Virtues  relieve  and  heal  an  Infinitude  of  Dis¬ 
orders,  efpecially  at  Orenfe,  Lugo,  Bannos,  Caldes  de  Rey,  Molgas,  Cortegada ,  and 
Bfijigueyro. 

In  Cajlile ,  in  la  Rioja,  thofe  of  Navarre ;  in  Leon,  thofe  of  Lodefma  and  Har- 
dalcs ;  in  Granada,  the  celebrated  ones  of  the  Alhamds ;  and  in  the  City  and 
Kingdom  of  Aragon,  Villa  Nneva  de  la  Gnerva  and  Cuinto. 

In  Catalonia  are  fome  Towns  with  the  Name  of  Caldas,  taken  from  the  hot 
Waters  which  fpring  in  this  Principality,  of  a  mod:  falutiferous  Nature :  And 
in  the  Time  of  the  Moors,  there  were  many  more  preferved,  as  thofe  People  ac- 
cuftomed  themfelves  to  a  quotidian  Bathing. 

Four  Leagues  from  Murcia,  is  a  Defcent  of  Waters,  termed  ftcril,  from  their 
EffeCt  in  opening  the  Matrix,  and,  I  fuppofe,  in  caufing  Abortion :  Though 
this  is  only  a  Conjecture  of  my  own,  as  Treatifes  on  the  mineral  Waters  in. 
the  feveral  Parts  of  this  Kingdom,  are  very  rare  (I  remember  to  have  feen 
only  one  of  Portubus,  and  that  very  imperfeCt) ;  fo  that  their  Virtues  are  only 
known  to  the  neighbouring  Phyficians,  and  'this  undoubtedly  with  great  Mif- 
takes,  as  nothing  but  proper  Effays  can  afeertain  their  Qualities,  though  an 
Error  in  the  Judgment  or  in  Prefcription  may  be  of  fatal  Confequence. 

But  not  to  enlarge  on  a  SubjeCt,  where  an  Amplification  is  unneceffary  to¬ 
wards  the  Perfection  of  my  Work,  I  fhall  proceed  on,  and  next  take  Notice, 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Of  the  ancient  and  prefent  Divifon  of  Spain ;  with  the 

Number  of  its  Inhabitants. 


npHE  nrft  Divifion  of  this  Kingdom,  made  by  the  Romans ,  was  into  two  Parts ;  Faria  &  soufa 
citerior ,  from  its  lying  neareft  to  them  j  and  ulterior,  that  which  was  far-  nut.’  Port.3" 
ther  diftant :  And  this  iecond  was  fubdivided  into  three,  viz.  Parraconenfn,  Lu-  p‘  2‘ 
fitania ,  and  Betica. 

Parraconenfis  had  its  Beginning  to  the  Eaft  from  the  Skirts  of  the  Pyrenean 
Mountains  ;  to  the  North  from  the  Bay  of  Bifcay  to  Cape  Finijlerre  weftward 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Duero ;  to  the  South  from 
Lufitania  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea :  So  that  this  Province  contained  the  King¬ 
doms  and  Territories  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  Aragon,  Navarre ,  Catalonia,  Old  Caf- 
tile ,  Galicia ,  entre  los  Rios  Duero,  and  Minho,  Drafcf monies,  Afturias,  and  Bifcay. 

Betica  was  bounded  to  the  North  by  the  great  River  Guadiana ,  which  divides  Idem* 
it  from  Lufitania ;  to  the  Weft,  its  Limits  are  Part  of  the  Ocean,  between  the 
Neck  of  the  faid  River  and  the  Streights  of  Gibraltar  -,  to  the  South,  all  the  Ba¬ 
learic  Coaft,  extending  between  thofe  Streights  and  Cape  deGatte-,  and  eaftwardly, 
from  this  Cape  to  the  Banks  of  the  River  Guadiana :  Including  the  Kingdoms 
and  Countries  of  Seville,  Cordova,  Granada ,  and  Ejlremadura  ■,  commencing  from 
the  City  of  Badajoz. 

Lufitania,  to  the  North,  runs  from  where  the  River  Duero  entered  the  Sea  Idem- 
to  the  Town  of  Simancas-,  to  the  Weft,  it  had  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the 
River  Duero  to  Cape  St.  Vincent -,  to  the  South,  the  fame  Sea  from  this  Pro¬ 
montory  to  the  Mouth  of  the  River  Guadiana,  between  the  T owns  of  Cafro- 
marin  and  Ayamonte,  dividing  this  Province  from  that  of  Betica ;  as  to  the  Eaft 
and  North,  as  high  as  Badajoz,  it  divides  it  from  the  Darraconenfis,  by  a  Line 
drawn  from  Calatrava  la  Vieja,  to  the  Bridge  of  the  Town  of  Simancas.  The 
Limits  therefore  of  Lufitania  are,  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Rivers  Duero  and 
Guadiana,  between  which,  at  an  almoft  equal  Diftance,  runs  the  Dagus-,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  Merida,  Coria,  Placentia,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Sa¬ 
lamanca,  Avila,  Segovia,  Lruxillo,  Ledefma ,  Bejar,  Alva  de  Donnes,  Segura,  Albur- 
querque ,  Oropefa,  Calatrava ,  Alcantara,  Palaver  a  de  la  Reyna,  Medina  del  Campo, 

Medellin ,  Guadalupe ,  Villar  Pedrojo,  Puente  del  Arzobifpo,  Pennaranda ,  and  other 
Towns  of  lefs  Note. 

It  was  afterwards  parcelled  out  into  various  petty  Kingdoms  and  Princi¬ 
palities,  as  fundry  Nations  conquered  it,  efpecially  the  Moors,  until  it  be¬ 
came  fubjeft  to  one  foie  Monarch  5  and  its  modern  Divifion  remained  fettled, 
as  at  prefent,  in  fifteen  Kingdoms,  five  Provinces,  and  two  Seigniories :  The 
firft  are  the  two  Cafiles ,  Leon,  Aragon ,  Navarre ,  Granada,  Valencia,  Galicia ,  Se¬ 
ville,  Cordova,  Murcia,  Iaen ,  Majorca,  Portugal,  and  Algarve  -,  the  fecond  are,  Af¬ 
turias,  Catalonia,  Efremadura,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava ;  the  Lordfhips  are  thofe 
of  Bifcay  and  Molina.  Of  all  which  particular  Notice  will  be  taken ;  and  the 
Topography  of  all  the  chief  Towns  will  be  given  in  their  proper  Places. 

It  is  faid  thefe  Kingdoms  contain  thirty  thoufand  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  Eftrada^  p0b- 
of  which  fixteen  thoufand  feven  hundred  are  confiderable  -,  and  comprifed  in  na.’ 
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the  Year  1 6 1 8,  as  Dr.  Zevallos ,  in  his  Vi  age  del  Mundo ,  fays,  nine  Millions  of 
Vaffals ;  which,  though  exceeding  much  the  Reality  (as  I  fhall  fubfequently 
fhew  from  good  Authority),  would  only  leave  three  hundred  Souls  in  each,  a 
plain  Proof,  I  think,  of  the  Excefs.  Mafter  Gil  Gonzales  de  Avila  makes  the 
amount  of  Churches  to  be  one  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand ;  and  Arrieta ,  in 
his  Defpertador ,  fays,  that  there  are  eighty  thoufand  baptifmal  Fonts ;  above 
nine  thoufand  Convents ;  eight  military  Orders,  which  polfefs  eight  hundred 
and  ninety  one  Encomiendas,  producing  annually  one  million,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  three  thoufand,  five  hundred  and  ninety  eight  Ducats  :  Eight  Coun¬ 
cils  at  Court,  befides  thofe  fupprefled  in  Flanders ,  Italy ,  Aragon ,  and  Portugal, 
five  Viceroy  flips,  viz.  Galicia ,  Navarre,  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia :  Six 
Captains-general  in  Andalujia  and  the  Coafts  on  the  Ocean,  Granada,  EJlrema- 
dura,  Bifcay,  Cajlile,  and  Majorca,  exclufive  of  thofe  in  the  Canaries,  Ceuta ,  and 
Oran:  Two  Chanceries,  in  Vallidolid  and  Granada,  whofe  Jurifdidfions  are  di¬ 
vided  by  the  River  'Tagus :  Nine  Audiences,  viz.  in  Oviedo,  Catalonia,  Zaragofa , 
Valencia,  Navarre  (this  with  the  Preeminence  of  a  Confejo),  AJlurias ,  the  Groyne , 
Majorca,  Seville,  and  the  Contratacion  (or  India-houfe)  at  Cadiz ,  befides  thofe  in 
the  Canaries,  &c.  of  all  which  I  fhall  fpeak  in  Order. 

Theor.  y  Don  Geronymo  de  Uztariz  hath  given  us  the  moft  reafonable  numerical  Cal- 

Pra6l  de  Co-  ^ 

mer.  y  de  Ma-  culation  that  I  have  feen  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Spain  :  I  fhall  therefore  copy  it, 

nr.,  cap.  18.  as  Rands  in  his  Works,  with  the  Foundation  on  which  he  makes  it. 
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An  Account  of  the  Families  in  Spain. 


Number  of  Families. 


Time  in  which 
the  Account 
was  taken. 


From 


forwards. 


From 


forwards. 


1 723  • 


3 


From  the  Year 


forwards. 


I7IO.  < 


1712. 
I717. 
I.?  1  4. 

I7IO. 

I7I7* 

1716. 


1712.  J 


1678. 


I7I7* 


The  Town  of  Madrid,  in  eight  thoufand  and  eighty  two 
Houfes,  exclufive  of  Convents,  Hofpitals,  Places  of  Re 
fuge,  military  Quarters,  and  Houfes  of  foreign  Minifters 
Territory  of  Madrid,  -  -  -  -  ------ 

Kingdom  of  Toledo,  and  Part  of  la  Mancha ,  - 

Province  of  Guadalaxara,  -  -  -  ------ 

Province  of  Cuenca ,  and  Part  of  la  Mancha,  - 
Province  of  Soria,  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

Province  of  Segovia,  -  -  -  ------- 

Province  of  Avila,  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

Province  of  Vallidolid,  with  fome  Territories  aggregated,  - 
Province  of  Valencia,  ditto,  -  -  -  -  --  -- 

Province  of  Salama?ica,  ditto,  -  ------ 

Province  of  Toro,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Province  of  Zamora,  -  -  --  --  --  -- 

{Province  of  Burgos,  with  fome  aggregated  Diftridls, 
Kingdom  of  Leon,  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

Principality  of  Afurias,  -  -  --  --  --  -- 

Kingdom  of  Galicia,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Province  of  Efremadura,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

City  of  Seville,  according  to  a  prudential  Regulation 

made  for  extraordinary  Taxes,  -  13,6007 

The  reft  of  the  Kingdom  of  Seville,  -  68,244  £ 

Kingdom  of  Cordova ,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Kingdom  of  Iaen,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Kingdom  of  Granada,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 
Kingdom  of  Navarre ,  -  -  -  ------ 

Bifcay,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava ,  according  to  extrajudicial 
Advices,  the  fame  as  Navarre,  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Principality  of  Catalonia,  -------- 


30,000 

7,680 

42,987 

16,974 

40,603 

18,068 

16,687 

10,061 

26,939 

H>5Sl 

J9>344 

5,525 

7>336 

49,282 

28,556 

3°,524 

1 18,680 

60,393 

81,844 

39,202 

3°»I57 

78,728 

3J>987 

35>987 
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1712.  Kingdom  of  Aragon , 

1714.  Kingdom  of  Valencia , 

1713.  Kingdom  of  Murcia , 


-  3°>494 


75>244 

63,77° 


1,140,103 


Our  Author  fays,  that  neither  in  Print  or  Manufcript,  he  had  been  able  to  find 
an  exact  and  formal  Account  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Madrid ,  excepting  one  by  the 
Great,  which  fuppofed  they  might  confift  of  thirty  thoufand  Families,  which, 
at  fix  Perfons  each,  as  may  be  reafonably  computed  from  the  Populoufnefs  of 
a  Court,  will  include  one  hundred  and  eighty  thoufand ;  until,  in  the  Year  1723, 
he  met  with  a  printed  Calculation,  which  the  Curiofity  of  a  Prieft  had  led  him 
to  form,  of  the  Houles  and  Souls  that  each  Parifh  contained,  taken  from  their 
Rolls,  which  is  the  lole  Foundation  that  hath  offered  for  fixing  the  Number  at 
thirty  thoufand  :  For  though  the  faid  Clergyman  reckons  but  twenty  four  thou¬ 
fand  three  hundred  and  forty  four,  it  feems  that  as  Families  are  fuller  in  a 
Court  than  at  a  Diftance  from  it,  they  may  be  fuppofed,  one  with  another, 
to  contain  at  leaft  fix  Perfons,  by  which  Regulation  they  will  amount  to  near 
thirty  thoufand  Families  of  five  Perfons,  the  whole  making  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  1  and  we  may  reafonably  believe,  that  with  the  Colleges,  Con¬ 
vents,  and  other  Ecclefiaftics,  Refugees,  and  Places  of  pious  Works,  including 
alfo  the  Houfes  of  foreign  Minifters,  it  mull:  contain  one  hundred  and  eighty 
thoufand  Souls,  exclufive  of  Paffengers,  Pretenders,  and  others,  of  which  the 
Inns  and  Lodgings  are  generally  full;  but  I  have  deemed  it  mold  proper  to  omit 
adding  to  the  general  Account  more  than  the  abovementioned  thirty  thoufand 
Families,  confidered  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  Perfons,  becaufe  the 
Ecclefiaftics,  Refugees,  Strangers,  &c.  will  be  noted  apart  in  a  fubfequent 
Summary. 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  Accounts  from  whence  the  preceding  Calculations 
have  been  taken,  may  not  include  the  Total  of  Inhabitants  in  each  Town ;  be¬ 
caufe  in  fome  Provinces  they  have  been  formed  by  the  Mayors  and  Juftices, with 
the  Sufpicion  of  having  Soldiers  proportionably  quartered  on  them,  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  Contributions  raifed,  and,  in  others,  after  having  experienced  both 
thefe  Misfortunes,  and  under  the  Apprehenfion  of  their  being  repeated ;  fo  that 
it  was  very  natural  for  them  to  attempt  a  Diminution  of  their  People  in  thefe 
Accounts,  which  perhaps  they  executed  without  any  great  Scruple,  as  their 
Objetft  was  the  Relief  and  Prefervation  of  their  Settlements;  where  many  being 
unable  to  pay  the  ordinary  Taxes,  were  expofed  to  Ruin  by  the  Weight  and 
Oppreflion  of  the  extraordinary  ones,  which  the  Urgencies  of  the  preceding  War 
had  occafioned.  And  in  fome  of  thefe  Calculations  the  Abatement  is  very  ma- 
nifeft,  as  the  Title  of  them  exprefies  them  to  be  Accounts  only  of  the  Families 
capable  of  contributing  to  the  Exigencies  which  may  offer,  exclufive  of  the  poor 
ones,  and  reckoning  the  Widows  Houfes  two  for  one. 

This  might  yet  be  corroborated  by  other  Proofs  ;  for,  having  compared 
fome  of  the  Accounts  in  feveral  Places  near  to  Madrid ,  after  an  exact  Informa¬ 
tion  obtained  of  their  real  Confiftence,  fome  of  them  were  found  to  have  more 
than  a  fifth  Part  omitted,  others  a  fourth,  and  even  a  third.  In  fome  of 
the  Calculations  for  Andalufia  and  other  Territories,  the  fame  Examination 
hath  been  made,  by  the  Information  of  Perfons  both  capable  and  fide  digni ,  as 
converfant  in  the  Affairs  of  the  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages,  whofe  Inhabitants 
they  have  treated  of,  and  the  fame  Difference  or  a  greater  hath  been  found ;  of 
which  two  Inftances  may  ferve  as  a  Proof:  In  the  Calculation  of  the  Kingdom 
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of  Seville ,  Cadiz  is  only  faid  to  contain  four  thoufand  and  forty  three  Families 
which  pay  Contributions,  when  it  is  inconteftably  true,  that  at  the  Time  our 
Author  wrote,  it  inclofed  at  lead;  forty  thoufand  Souls,  which  correfponds  to 
eight  thoufand  Families,  and  which  is  now  greatly  increafed,  if  not  doubled : 
The  other  Inftance  is  in  Port  St.  Mary’s,  to  which  feven  hundred  and  forty  three 
Families  are  attributed,  whereas  it  was  known  from  intelligent  Examiners  to  con¬ 
tain  fifteen  hundred.  Both  which  are  a  fufficient  Inducement  to  believe,  that, 
taking  one  Town  with  another,  the  general  Gmifiion  hath  been  at  lead:  a  fifth 
Part ;  fo  that  if  the  remaining  four-fifths  confifted  of  one  million,  one  hundred 
and  forty  thoufand  Families,  and  the  wanting  fifth  be  added,  the  whole  will 
amount  to  one  million,  four  hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufand. 

As  the  principal  Information  folicited  is  the  Number  of  Souls,  a  little  more 
or  lefs,  which  are  in  Spain,  fubjedt  to  his  Catholic  Majefty,  of  every  Clafs,  in 
order  to  regulate  what  is  confumed,  as  well  as  for  other  Purpofes,  and  not 
thole  only  who  contribute  to  the  royal  Revenue  5  it  hath  been  judged  necedary 
to  include  the  Militia,  with  fome  Diftindtion,  obferving  that  the  four  Prefidios 
(or  Garrifons)  in  Africa,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  if  they  were  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  of  Spain ,  as  well  for  their  being  compofed  of  Spaniards,  as  that  they  are 
fupported  and  maintained  with  the  Goods  and  Produdt  of  that  Kingdom. 

In  one  hundred  and  two  Battalions,  including  the  five  of  the  Navy  and  the 
Gallies,  and  feveral  independent  Companies  Rationed  in  the  Prefidios  of  Africa 
and  Spain,  befides  two  thoufand  Invalids  employed  as  other  Troops  in  Garri¬ 
fons,  jointly  with  reformed  Officers  aggregated  to  the  Regiments  and  Towns; 
his  Majefty  hath  fixty  five  thoufand  Foot  Soldiers,  and  thirty  Regiments  of 
Horfe  and  Dragoons  ;  three  Companies  of  Guards  du  Corps,  a  fingle  Company, 
and  the  Party  of  Ceuta,  with  the  Reformados  united  thereto,  make  upwards  of 
fifteen  thoufand  Men ;  and  thefe  joined  to  the  abovementioned  fixty  five  thou¬ 
fand,  compofe  an  Army  of  eighty  thoufand  Men  adfually  in  Service. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  fix  thoufand  Perfons,  who  have  Employments  in  the 
Eftados-mayores  of  Provinces  and  Garrifons ;  and  the  Officers,  Mariners,  Gun¬ 
ners,  and  other  Individuals,  ferving  on  board  the  Men  of  War  and  Gallies,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  abovementioned  Troops  belonging  to  them,  which,  with  one  thou¬ 
fand  two  hundred  Slaves,  compofe  a  Body  of  eighty  feven  thoufand  two  hundred 
Men,  maintained  at  the  King’s  Expence. 

This  Number  is  increafed  by  eight  thoufand  Militia,  Foot  and  Horfe,  com¬ 
prehending  thofe  who  guard  the  Towers  built  along  the  Sea-coaft;  befides  three 
thoufand  Invalids,  who,  exclusive  of  the  two  thoufand  employed  in  Garrifons, 
form  four  Battalions,  and  are  Rationed  in  feveral  Parts  ;  feven  hundred  banifhed 
Felons,  employed  in  the  Bufinefs  and  Works  of  the  Prefidios,  befides  thofe  who 
as  Soldiers  are  incorporated  with  the  Troops  ;  twelve  hundred  Perfons,  a  little 
more  or  lefs,  between  Officers  Widow's,  Families  of  Oram,  peaceable  Moors,  and 
others  in  dead  Pay ;  alfo  five  hundred,  according  to  a  prudential  Calculation, 
employed  in  the  Department  of  War,  viz.  Intendancies,  Chambers  of  Accounts, 
the  Treafuries,  directing  Commiffioners,  Infpedtors,  Controllers,  Warehoufe- 
keepers  of  the  Artillery  and  Provifions ;  and  thofe  employed  in  Hofpitals,  and  other 
Bufinefs.  So  that  the  Number  of  Perfons  maintained  in  his  Majefty ’s  Service  and 
Pay,  muft  exceed  one  hundred  thoufand ;  and  of  thefe  at  leaft  twenty  thoufand 
may  be  confidered  with  Families,  between  Minifters,  Officers,  and  Soldiers,  fome 
on  account  of  their  being  married,  and  others,  though  fingle,  for  their  large 
Number  of  Servants  and  Attendants,  anfwerable  to  their  feveral  Degrees  of  Cap¬ 
tain-generals  of  Armies  and  Provinces,  Governors,  King’s  Lieutenants,  Lieute¬ 
nant  and  Major-generals,  Brigadiers,  Colonels,  and  feveral  other  Employs  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Claffes  in  the  Army ;  as  alfo  prime  Minifters,  and  their  Dependents,  who,  al¬ 
though  Bachelors,  have  a  large  Number  of  Servants  and  Inferiors,  proportioned 
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to  their  Conditions  and  Employments ;  and,  reckoning  four  Perfons  Increafe  to 
each  of  the  faid  Families,  one  with  another,  they  amount  to  eighty  thoufand 
Perfons,  and  added  to  the  one  hundred  thoufand  in  Pay,  make  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thoufand,  or  thirty  fix  thoufand  Families,  which,  joined  to  the  above- 
mentioned  one  million,  four  hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufand,  compofe  united, 
one  million,  four  hundred  and  fixty  one  thoufand  Families. 

We  may  likewife  fuppofe  that  foreign  Miniftcrs,  Confuls,  and  Merchants 
of  all  forts,  who  in  great  Numbers  flock  from  different  Nations,  though  the 
Refidence  and  Traffic  in  Spain  of  the  greateft  Part  of  them  is  fixed  and  conti¬ 
nual,  are  not  included  in  the  preceding  Calculations  of  Inhabitants,  as  the 
major  Part  of  them  are  deemed  Tranfmigrants  without  PofTeffions ;  and  thefe 
amount  to  about  eight  thoufand  Families;  who  are  fupported  by  the  Produfts 
of  Spain ,  and  contribute  to  the  royal  Revenue  and  public  Taxes,  by  which 
they  may  be  efteemed  Natives,  as  is  pradtifed  in  other  Countries. 

Of  fifty  thoufand  Men,  or  more,  who  attend  Sheep,  black  Cattle,  &e.  in  the 
Mountains  and  Failures,  at  leaft  thirty  thoufand  may  be  fuppofed  unincluded 
in  the  foregoing  Calculations,  which  correfpond  to  fix  thoufand  Families ;  and 
the  Addition  of  thefe  two  laid  Parcels,  will  make  the  whole  Amount  to  be  one 
million,  four  hundred  and  feventy  five  thoufand  Families. 

The  great  Number  of  fecular  and  regular  Ecclefiaifics,  with  whom  Spain 
abounds,  is  notorious  to  every  Obferver ;  and  though  the  Inhabitants  of  many 
Cities  and  Towns  have  from  various  Caufes  been  diminifhed,  yet  the  fame  Num¬ 
ber  of  Univerfities,  Chapters,  Convents,  ©V.  remains  in  almoft  all  Parts,  and  in 
fome  has  been  augmented  by  new  Foundations ;  fo  that  it  will  not  appear  ftrange 
to  affert,  the  ecclefiaftic  State  to  comprehend  at  leaft  a  thirtieth  Part  of  the  Spanijh 
Nation,  with  their  Relations  and  Servants,  who,  living  with  them,  are  unnoticed 
in  the  general  Accounts :  To  thefe  may  be  added,  the  Number  of  People  who 
are  employed  in  the  Adminiftration  and  Culture  of  the  Eftates  belonging  to  the 
feveral  Foundations,  omitted  in  this  Calculation ;  and  this  Increafe,  correfpond- 
ing  to  above  fifty  thoufand  Families,  the  Inhabitants  of  Spain ,  exclufive  of  Por¬ 
tugal ,  confift  of  one  million,  five  hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufand  Families,  or 
feven  million,  fix  hundred  and  twenty  five  thoufand  Souls ;  but  left  any  Excefs 
may  have  been  committed,  we  will  conclude  the  Total  to  be  only  feven  million, 
five  hundred  thoufand  Perfons,  in  one  million,  five  hundred  thoufand  Families. 

I  have  thus  far  followed  my  Author ;  and  {hall  only  remark,  that  I  have  Rea- 
fon  to  believe  the  Natives  of  this  Kingdom  are  not  increafed  fince  lie  wrote  :  By 
which  the  Pleader  will  fee  the  Scarcity  of  Inhabitants,  and  thereby  account  for 
the  fmall  Produce  of  fo  large  an  Extent  of  Territory,  compared  with  other 
States  of  Europe  ;  and  he  would  be  confirmed  in  thefe  Sentiments,  was  he 
only  to  pafs  through  the  inland  Cities  and  Towns,  as  I  have  done,  which 
have  no  Trade,  and  are  inhabited  moftly  by  Hufbandmen,  and  thefe  being  called 
to  the  Field  to  praflife  the  little  Agriculture  to  which  NeceiTity  obliges  them, 
their  Houfes  feem  almoft  deferted.  It  is  true,  that  till  lately  they  had  no  En¬ 
couragement  to  raife  more  Grain  than  a  Sufficiency  for  the  Confumption  of  the 
Territory  they  lived  in,  for  whatever  exceeded  this  muft  be  loft,  as  the  King 
would  not  permit  its  being  tranfported  even  from  one  Province  to  another;  but 
to  rectify  fuch  a  falfe  Step,  and  to  animate  the  Farmers  to  an  Imitation  of  their 
Neighbours,  an  Ordinance  was  publifhed  about  three  Years  ago,  abolifhing  the 
aforefaid  Reftriction,  and  permitting  Corn  to  become  a  Branch  of  Trade,  as 
with  us,  and  to  be  carried  to  whatever  Ports  of  the  Kingdom  the  Owner  pleafed; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  its  Exportation  granted  to  foreign  Parts  under  certain  Li¬ 
mitations.  This  will  incite  them  to  extend  Agriculture,  as  the  Means  are  in¬ 
creafed,  and  new  Openings  made,  for  an  Increafe  in  their  Riches. 
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(c)  Diccionar. 
Trilingue, 
par.  a. 

(d)  Hift.  de 
Efpanna, 

p.  32. 


/TVHE  Language  fpoke  by  the  primitive  Colony,  hath  been  a  Matter  of  great' 
Contefl  among  Authors  who  have  treated  of  it;  and  no  Wonder  when 
that  fpoke  by  our  firft  Parents  has  been  equally  undetermined. 

Manuel  de  Faria  y  Soufa  (a)  fays,  that  Fubal  brought  the  Hebrew  Language 
with  him  to  Spain ;  and  P.  Fran,  de  If  a  (b)  obferves,  in  his  critical  Notes,  that 
Fubal  certainly  introduced  fome  Language,  neither  he  nor  his  Companions 
being  dumb,  as  thofe  who  affifted  in  building  the  fuperb  Edifice  of  Babel  were 
troubled  with  very  little  of  that  Diforder;  and  therefore  they  accompanied 
their  Settlement  with  the  Introduction  of  one  of  the  Idioms  infpired  at  that 
famous  Tower,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  this  Language  was  Bafquence ,  or 
Bifcayen ,  as  no  other  Original  of  it  is  known :  Neither  is  there  any  Language 
remaining  in  Spain ,  that  can  difpute  Antiquity  with  it,  which  Point  is  certainly 
now  almoft  raifed  to  the  Degree  of  a  critical  Demonftration  ;  and  if  the  Sabios 
Jefuitas  de  Frevoux  do  not  qualify  it  as  fuch,  they  at  lead:  adopt  this  Opinion 
as  the  mod:  plaufible  of  all  others. 

P.  Manuel  de Larraamendi  (c)  has  adopted  the  fame  Sentiments ;  which,  though 
oppofed  by  feveral,  have  not  yet,  I  think,  been  folidly  refuted  by  any. 

P.  Mariana  (d)  fays,  that  it  is  only  the  Bifcayens  who  have  preferved  to  this 
Day  their  Language ;  which  he  calls  rude  and  barbarous,  uncapable  of  admit¬ 
ting  any  Eloquence,  and  very  different  from  all  others  now  fpoke  in  Spain.  It 
is  the  mod  ancient,  and  what  was  originally  the  common  DialeCt  of  that  King¬ 
dom,  as  fome  conjecture,  before  the  Roman  Arms  introduced  its  Dominion  and 
Speech ;  They  add,  that  thefe  People  were  fierce,  clownifh,  and  unpolifhed ; 
their  mountainous  Habitation  being  inacceffible,  they  either  never  totally  re¬ 
ceived  a  foreign  Yoke,  or  foon  (hook  it  off  again;  nor  is  it  improbable  that, 
with  their  ancient  Liberty,  they  preferved  their  ancient  Language,  and  that  this 
was  the  common  Tongue  of  all  Spain. 

Others  think  differently,  and,  contradicting  the  preceding  Opinion,  aflert, 
that  the  Bifcayen  Language  was  always  peculiar  to  that  Province,  and  not  the 
common  Tongue  of  all  Spain.  They  are  induced  to  pronounce  in  this  manner  by 
the  Teffimony  of  ancient  Authors,  who  affirm  that  the  Bifcayen  Words,  efpecially 
in  the  Towns  and  Villages,  were  harfher  and  more  barbarous  than  thofe  ufed 
in  the  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  this  is  confirmed  by  the  Names  of  Briga , 
which  is  a  T own  ;  Cetra ,  EJ'cudo  ;  Falarica ,  Lanca  ;  Gurdus ,  gordo  ;  Cufculia , 
cofcoja ;  Lancia ,  lanca ;  Vepio,  cay  da ;  Buteo ,  a  certain  Bird  of  Rapine  ;  Necy, 
for  the  God  Mars ;  and  many  other  Words,  which  were  anciently  peculiar  to 
the  Spanijh  Language,  as  is  proved  from  the  Authority  and  Teftimony  of  the 
mold  claffic  Writers,  and  of  which  fome  undoubtedly  paffed  from  the  SpaniJJo 
to  the  Latin  Tongue:  And,  as  not  the  leaf!  Traces  of  them  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Bifcayen  Language,  it  feems  plain  that  this  was  not  the  current  Speech 
common  to  all  Spain ;  but  we  mult  not  deny  this  to  have  been  one  of  the  many 
Languages  formerly  ufed  in  Spain ,  only  we  affirm  that  it  was  not  that  fpoke 
in  general,  and  in  every  Part  of  it. 
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Don  Juan  Ant.  de  Ejlrada  (e)  fays,  that  a  thorough  Examination  of  what  CO  P°biac. 
was  the  primitive  Idiom  or  Language  which  the  firft  Spaniards  fpoke,  is  a  moll  na,  p.  64., 
intricate  Affair,  not  eafy  to  be  determined,  as  many  grave  Authors  have  faid, 
and  differed  fo  much  about  it,  each  offering  fome  Reafon  in  Confirmation  of 
his  Opinion.  Bernardo  Alderete  wrote  a  Book  on  the  Origin  of  the  Caflilian  Lan¬ 
guage.  Garibay  judges  and  affirms,  that  his  Cantabria  preferves  the  primitive 
Language  ufed  in  that  Peninfula 3  and  many  others  have  followed  this  Senti¬ 
ment  3  but  our  Author  thinks  otherwife  3  and  that  we  may  prudently  conjec¬ 
ture  that  the  original  Spaniards  preferved  not  only  the  natural  Law,  and  Ado¬ 
ration  of  one  only  God,  inflrudted  by  the  Defcendants  of  Noah ,  but  alfo  the 
Hebrew  Language,  as  the  firft  of  all,  with  the  Chaldean ,  and  afterwards  thefe 
mixed  with  thofe  of  the  various  Nations  to  which  Spain  fucceffively  became  fub- 
jedl  3  who  giving  Laws  to  their  conquered  Vaffals,  thefe  reverently  and  obfe- 
quiouPry  imitating  the  Dialed!,  Drefs,  and  Manners  of  their  Mailers,  made  a 
Jumble  of  the  Speech  compofed  and  derived  from  all  of  them. 

Modern  Language i 

At  prefent  all  the  Spaniards  have  and  ufe  one  generical  Speech,  called  Cafli¬ 
lian,  compounded,  as  before  expreffed,  of  the  many  introduced  3  and  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  corrupt  Latin ,  as  the  Name  of  Romance  which  it  bears,  as  well  as 
that  of  Caflilian ,  and  the  Affinity  with  it,  are  convincing  Proofs. 

The  Portugueze ,  Valencians ,  Catalans ,  Aragonefe ,  Cantabrians ,  and  other  Pro¬ 
vinces,  make  Ufe  of  other  Dialedts  in  their  refpedlive  Diflridls  3  though  the 
Gentry  in  them  all  fpeak  the  Court  Language  of  Caflilian,  as  the  fuperior,  and 
on  which  all  others  depend.  Its  Progrefs  is  owing  to  King  Alonzo  the  Wife, 
who,  about  the  Year  1260,  ordered  that  all  public  Writings  and  Privileges, 

Which  till  then  had  been  wrote  in  Latin ,  fhould  be  tranflated,  and  thencefor¬ 
ward  entered  into  the  Caflilian :  In  this  Language  the  Laws,  called,  De  las 
flu ’te  Parti  das,  were  compofed  3  and  from  that  Time  Cut  Caflilian  began  to  be  de¬ 
nominated  Romancei 
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Of  the  Ejlabli foment  of  Religion  in  this  Kingdom ;  and  of 

the  Clergy ,  with  their  Revenues. 

HpHE  Accounts  of  the  Religion,  divine  W oifhip,  and  moral  Cuftoms  of  the! 

primitive  Spaniards ,  are  loft  in  the  Diftance  and  Obfcurity  of  Antiquity  j 
notwithftanding  fome  of  the  learned  Moderns,  founded  on  the  Authority  of,  I 

(f)  Don  Pedro  know  not  what.  Chronicle  of  one  Pedro  Cefaragujlano  (f),  fay,  that  Pharjis,  Son 
AparatcTai  to  Javan ,  having  entered  Spain  with  his  Family,  was  the  firft  who  eredted  an 
Mmec3n.°i.  2.  Altar  t°  'the  true  God  in  it :  He  offered  Sacrifices  and  Vidfims,  after  the  Cuf- 
"•  J9-  tom  of  his  Fathers  ;  and  eledted  Minifters  and  Priefts  for  the  public  Worfhip. 

They  add,  that  thefe  original  Spaniards  venerated  the  Divinity  in  Trinity  and 
Unity,  having  a  confufed  Notion  of  this  Myftery :  That  this  Knowledge  and 
Adoration  of  the  true  God,  unfullied  by  Idolatry,  and  introduced  by  our  firft  Fa¬ 
thers,  remained  inviolable  in  that  Kingdom  for  many  Ages,  and  without  any 
Doubt  in  fome  Places  until  the  Reign  of  Augnjlus .  Such  are  the  magnificent 
Ideas  which  fome  modem  Hiftorians  give  us  of  the  primordial  Religion  fettled 
in  Spain. 

(g)  Dr.  Wm.  Theological  Writers  (g)  have  divided  the  Periods  of  the  Church  into  three 
iCatus,p^Piil  different  Ages  or  Difpenfations,  viz.  the  Patriarchal ,  Mofaical ,  and  Evangeli- 
Biihop  Tfayoi  ca^ :  Which  the  Jews ,  from  an  ancient  Tradition  they  have  among  them,  of 
lor’s  Holy  je-  the  Houfe  of  Elias  (h),  fuppofe  fhall  each  laft  for  two  thoufand  Years,  from 

(h)  Talmud,  their  imagining  the  World’s  Duration  will  be  fix;  that  is,  as  they  fay,  cc  Two 
hedrfcap^Ha-  thoufand  Years  empty,”  (little  being  recorded  of  thole  firft  Ages  ;)  “  two  thou- 
vki.^renaif  Years  the  Law ;  and  two  thoufand  the  Days  of  the  Meffiah.”  The  firft  com- 
Ref'  1  ft  de  mence<i  with  the  World,  and  lafted  till  the  Delivery  of  the  Law  upon  Mount 
].  3-  c.  3.’  &  Sinai ;  and  under  this  State,  the  Laws  which  God  gave  for  the  Exercife  of  Reli- 
3o0."in  c^nd!'  gion,  and  the  Government  of  his  Church,  were  either  natural  or  pofitive.  Na¬ 
tural  Laves  are  thofe  innate  Notions  and  Principles,  whether  fpeculative  or  prac¬ 
tical,  which  every  Man  is  born  with ;  thofe  common  Sentiments  of  Virtue  and 
Religion  ;  thofe  Principia  jujli  &  decor i,  Principles  of  fit  and  right,  which  na¬ 
turally  are  upon  the  Minds  of  Men,  and  are  obvious  to  their  Reafon  at  firft 
Sight,  commanding  what  is  juft  and  honeft,  and  forbidding  what  is  evil  and  un¬ 
comely  ;  and  that  not  only  in  the  general,  that  what  is  good  is  to  be  embraced, 
and  what  is  evil  to  be  avoided,  but  in  the  particular  Inftances  of  Duty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Conformity  or  Repugnancy  to  natural  Light,  being  converfant  about 
thofe  Things  which  do  not  derive  their  Value  and  Authority  from  any  arbitrary 
Conftitutions,  but  from  the  moral  and  intrinfic  Nature  of  the  Things  them- 
felves.  Thefe  Laws,  as  being  the  Refults  and  Dictates  of  right  Reafon,  are, 
efpecially  as  to  their  firft  and  more  immediate  Emanations,  the  fame  in  all  Men 
in  the  World,  and  in  all  Times  and  Places,  being  Precepts  which  are  evident 
among  all  Nations ;  indeed,  they  are  interwoven  into  Mens  Nature,  inferted 
into  the  Texture  and  Conftitution  of  their  Minds,  and  do  difeover  themfelves  as 
foon  as  ever  they  arrive  to  the  free  Ufe  and  Exercife  of  their  Reafon.  That  there 
are  fuch  Laws  and  Principles  naturally  planted  in  Mens  Breafcs,  is  evident  from 
the  Confent  of  Mankind,  and  the  common  Experience  of  the  World  :  Whence 
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elfe  comes  it  to  pafs  that  all  wicked  Men,  even  among  the  Heathens  themfelves, 
after  the  Commiffion  of  heinous  Sins,  fuch  as  do  more  fenfibly  rouze  and  awaken 
the  Confcience,  are  filled  with  Horror  and  Fear  of  Punifhment?  but  becaufe 
they  are  confcious  to  themfelves  of  having  violated  lome  Law  and  Rule  of  Duty. 

Now  what  Law  can  this  be  ?  Not  the  written  and  revealed  Law,  for  this  the 
Heathens  never  had.  It  muft  therefore  be  the  inbred  Law  of  Nature,  which  is 
born  with  them,  and  fixed  in  their  Minds,  antecedent  to  any  external  Revela¬ 
tion  :  “For  when  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the  Law,  do  by  Nature”  (by  the 
Light  and  Evidence,  by  the  Force  and  Tendency  of  their  natural  Notions  and 
Dictates)  “  the  Things  contained  in  the  Law  5  thefe  having  not  a  Law,  are  a 
“  Law  unto  themfelves,  which  fhew  the  Work  of  the  Law  written  in  their  Hearts  j 
“  their  Confcience  alfo  bearing  Witnefs,  and  their  Thoughts  ”  (the  Reafonings 
of  their  Minds)  in  the  mean  while  (in  Greeks  by  ’Turns)  “  accufing,  or  elfe  ex- 
“  cubing  one  another  (i)  That  is,  although  they  had  not  a  written  Law,  as  (0  Romans, 
the  Jews  had  of  old,  and  we  Chrijiians  have  at  this  Day,  yet,  by  the  Help  of  i5'.“ 
their  natural  Principles,  they  performed  the  fame  Actions,  and  difcharged  the 
fame  Duties,  which  are  contained  in,  and  commanded  by  the  written  and  exter¬ 
nal  Law ;  fhewing  by  their  Practices,  that  they  had  a  Law  (fome  common  No¬ 
tions  of  Good  and  Evil)  written  in  their  Hearts ;  and  to  this  their  very  Con¬ 
fidences  bear  Witnefs ;  for,  according  as  they  either  obferve  or  break  thefe  na¬ 
tural  Laws,  their  Confidences  do  either  acquit  or  condemn  them.  We  find 
God,  in  the  very  Infancy  of  the  World,  appealing  to  Cain  for  the  Truth  of  this, 
as  a  Thing  fufficiently  plain  and  obvious :  “  Why  art  thou  wroth,  and  why  is 
“  thy  Countenance  fallen  ?  If  thou  doeft  well,  fhalt  thou  not  be  accepted  ?” 

(in  Hebrew,  be  lift  up)  able  to  walk  with  a  pleafed  and  chearful  Countenance, 
the  great  Indication  of  a  Mind  fatisfied  in  the  Confcience  of  its  Duty  :  “  But 
“  if  thou  doeft  not  well,  Sin  lies  at  thy  Door  (k)  The  Punifhment  of  Sin  will  (JO 
be  ready  to  follow  thee ;  and  Confcience,  as  a  Minifter  of  V engeance,  will  per¬ 
petually  purfue  and  haunt  thee. 

By  thefe  Laws  Mankind  were  principally  governed  in  the  firft  Ages  of  the 
World;  there  being  for  near  two  thoufand  Years  no  other  fixed  and  Handing 
Rule  of  Duty,  than  the  Dfidates  of  this  Law  of  Nature,  thofe  Principles  of  Vice 
and  Virtue,  of  Juftice  and  Honefty,  which  are  written  in  the  Heart  of  every 
Man :  And  though  the  Difperfion  of  the  People  at  Babel ,  and  the  Barbarifro. 
they  fell  into  after  the  Flood,  obfcured  the  Light  of  Revelation,  and  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Traditions  concerning  God,  there  could  never  be  totally  err. fed  from 
the  Soul  of  Man  the  Sentiments  engraven  there  by  Nature,  and  which  the  fo- 
vereign  Author  of  all  Things  had  highly  imprefled ;  fo  that  no  Nation  hath  yet 
been  found,  though  never  fo  barbarous  and  uncultivated,  where  fome  religious 
Sentiments  are  not  difcoverable,  or  at  leaft  Veftiges  and  Ideas,  though  dark,  of 
the  Worfhip  paid  to  fome  Deity  (l).  Vicious  Cuftoms  may  make  practical  (i)  Hilt,  iite- 
Atheifts,  who,  in  fpite  of  the  Voice  of  Nature,  let  the  Corruptions  of  their  Hearts  req.' 

prevail ;  but  their  interior  Confidences,  at  leaft  fometimes,  clamour,  and  by 
Force  perfuade  the  contrary.  Even  among  the  Barbarians,  there  have  never 
been  wanting  fome  Men,  endowed  with  great  Talents,  and  adorned  with  fome 
moral  Virtues,  who,  making  Ufe  of  their  natural  Reafon,  found  a  fupreme  Power 
exifting,  whom  they  adored,  and  taught  others  befides  to  reverence  and  to  pay 
him  due  Homage,  although  in  an  imperfedt  Manner,  and  often  fuperftitious. 

From  all  which  Premifes  we  muft  believe,  that  the  firft  Spaniards ,  like  the  pri¬ 
mitive  Settlers  in  other  Places,  had  fome  Knowledge  of,  and  paid  fome  Worfhip 
to,  the  Divinity.  St.  Auguflin  (m)  reckons  the  Spaniards  among  the  ancient  PD.Rjb.sAe 
People  who  acknowledged  one  foie  Deity*  Creator  of  all  Things,  by  the  In-  Dios,  cap.  9. 
ftruftion  they  received  from  their  wife  Philofophers.  The  Spaniards,  naturally 
pious,  and  retentive  of  religious  Truths  once  embraced,  would  preferve  the 
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primitive  Tradition  of  the  Exiftence  of  one  only  invifible  God,  which  they  had 
learned  from  the  firft  Patriarchs.  There  remain  no  certain  Tracis  in  Antiquity, 
that  before  the  Coming  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians  to  Spain,  Idolatry, 
and  Polytheifm,  or  the  Belief  and  Worfhip  of  falfe  Gods,  had  even  been  intro¬ 
duced  there. 

It  is  true  that  Idolatry  appeared  very  early  in  other  Nations  (n).  We  find 
it  in  Chaldea ,  at  the  Time,  and  even  in  the  Family  and  Succeffors  of  Abraham ; 
for  in  Mefopotamia ,  and  in  Labans  Houfe,  there  were  Lenphims ,  or  Idols,  which 
Rachel  Hole,  fo  much  to  her  Father’s  Difpleafure  (0).  The  Israelites  alfo  took 
from  Egypt  the  Idea  of  the  God  Apis ,  whom  they  adored  under  the  Figure  of 
a  Calf  (p ).  We  know  what  fevere  Prohibitions  the  Lord  made  to  thofe  his 
People  in  the  Law  of  Mofes ,  to  abftain  from  worfhipping  Images  ;  and  their  ob- 
flinate  Inclination  to  imitate  this  perverfe  Cuftom  of  their  Neighbours,  proves 
that  Idolatry  reigned  then  very  extensively  in  the  Fall,  but  did  not  in  thofe  an¬ 
cient  Times  make  the  fame  rapid  Progrefs  in  the  weftern  Settlements.  Thofe  who 
feparated  themfelves  at  the  T ower  of  Babel,  might  be  anterior  to  the  Superftitions 
of  Idolatry;  and,  from  the  great  Diftance  and  Want  of  Commerce,  this  abomi¬ 
nable  Practice,  which  had  its  Rife  and  was  propagated  fo  much  in  the  eaftern 
Countries,  might  not  have  been  communicated  for  many  Ages  to  the  weftern  Efta- 
blifhments.  The  great  Simplicity  and  Ignorance  of  the  weftern  Europeans,  might 
probably  preferve  them  for  a  long  Time  from  a  Vice,  which  owed  its  Origin  to 
a  miftaken  Philofophy,  and  an  oftentatious,  extravagant  Vanity.  The  Obfer- 
vation  of  the  Stars,  and  the  exceffive  Love  and  RefpeCl  paid  to  Heroes  and  Pre- 
deceffors,  are  the  two  firft  and  oldeft  Fountains  of  Idolatry.  This  Idea  the  Chi- 
nefe  Religion  infpires,  which  is  that  among  the  falfe  Se6ls,  which  hath  preferved, 
with  the  leaft  Variation,  its  ancient  Traditions.  However,  the  primitive  Spa¬ 
niards,  whether  by  the  Simplicity  of  their  Cuftoms,  or  from  the  Diftance  of  the 
Places  which  were  the  Cradle  and  Throne  of  Idol-worfhip,  were  not  guilty,  as 
we  can  find  by  any  clear  Veftiges,  of  this  Diforder,  before  the  Introduction  of 
foreign  Colonies.  If  their  ancient  Priefts  and  Philofophers  were  partly  like  the 
Druids  of  the  Gauls,  as  may  reafonably  be  conjeClured  from  the  Vicinity,  Deal¬ 
ings,  and  Mixture  with  the  Celtes  and  Gallic  Iberians ;  if,  as  St.  Augujiin  gives 
to  underftand,  they  were  of  the  fame  Sentiments  in  Religion ;  we  may  infer, 
that  they  did  not  only  believe  the  Unity  of  an  invifible  God,  but  likewife  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul ;  Sentiments  which  would  be  an  Honour  to  that  Na¬ 
tion,  and  to  all  others  where  it  prevailed.  And  therefore  it  is  to  be  wifhed 
that  more  punctual  Accounts  and  fecure  Teftimonies  could  be  found  of  it  than 
have  hitherto  appeared  .  I  fliall  however  add  on  the  Subject,  what  another  Au¬ 
thor  (q)  hath  furmifed,  relative  to  the  Hiftory  of  Idolatry  ;  who  obferves,  that, 
“  notwithstanding  what  hath  been  faid  of  the  heathen  Theology,  there  is  per¬ 
haps  no  one  Subject  which  has  occafioned  a  greater  Variety  of  Opinions,  than 
the  Original  of  Idolatry,  or,  in  other  Words,  the  Foundation  on  which  the  Pa- 
gans  eredted  their  theological  Syftem,  and  raifed  that  Multiplicity  of  fabulous 
Divinities  which  overfpread  the  Earth.  The  general  Notion  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  on  this  Head,  is,  that  Mankind  by  Degrees  deviating  from  the  Worfhip 
of  the  true  God,  directed  their  Adoration  to  the  great  Luminaries  of  Heaven  ; 
and,  becoming  in  Procefs  of  Time  more  grofsly  corrupted,  degenerated  into 
the  Veneration  of  Idols  and  Deities  of  their  own  Creation.  But  the  moft  true 
Source  of  Idolatry  feems  rather  to  be  the  Abufe  of  the  Language  of  Aftronomy, 
and  of  thofe  Memorials  left  to  preferve  the  ancient  Purity  of  Religion,  which 
were  by  Avarice  and  Ambition  perverted  to  Ends  quite  contrary  to  the  Defign 
of  their  Inftitution.” 

Nothing  has  more  puzzled  the  Learned  than  the  Conformity,  found  in  feve- 
ral  Particulars,  between  the  Rites  of  the  Hebrews  (the  chofen  People  of  God), 
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and  thofe  of  the  neighbouring  Nations  plunged  in  the  groffeft  Idolatry.  This 
Refemblance  manifeftly  appeared  in  their  affembling  in  fome  eminent  or  diftin- 
guifhed  Place  to  praife  God,  to  offer  him  Bread,  Salt,  and  the  firft  Fruits  of 
the  Earth,  with  Thanks  for  his  Bounty ;  to  facrifice  Victims,  and  eat  in  com¬ 
mon  of  the  Flefh ;  and  to  join  Songs  and  Inftruments  of  Mufic  to  heighten 
the  Solemnity.  It  was  alfo  cuftomary  both  with  the  Hebrews  and  the  Heathens 
to  bury  their  Dead  with  Refpedf ;  and  to  meet  on  certain  Days  near  their  Tombs, 
to  praife  God,  and  commemorate  their  Virtues. 

To  folve  this  Difficulty,  the  Generality  of  Writers  fuppofe,  that  in  thefe 
Cafes  the  pagan  Religion  only  copied  the  true.  But  how  improbable  this  Con- 
jefture  is,  will  appear  from  a  due  Confideration,  how  feparated  as  it  were  from, 
and  how  contemptible  the  Hebrews  were  to  all  other  Nations  ;  and  ccnfequent- 
ly,  how  unlikely  it  is  that  they  would  borrow  any  Part  of  their  ceremonial  Law 
from  them :  Add  to  this,  that  it  appears  from  a  Multitude  of  Proofs,  thefe 
Cuftoms  of  Idolatry  were  prior  to  Mofes ,  and  the  Inffitution  of  the  Jewifli 
Theocracy.  This  laft  Point  has  led  fome  learned  Men  (r)  into  the  other  Ex¬ 
treme  of  afferting,  that  the  Hebrews  took  thofe  religious  Ceremonies  from  the 
Egyptians ,  only  changing  their  Objedt,  by  adapting  them  to  the  Worfhip  of 
the  true  God.  But  this  Opinion  is  equally  deftitute  of  Foundation;  fince  we 
find  nothing  more  exprefsly  prohibited  by  the  Mcfaic  Law,  than  the  Jews  hav¬ 
ing  any  Correfpondence  in  religious  Matters  with  the  Nations  round  them  :  Be- 
fides,  this  great  Legiflator  feems  to  grant  it  as  a  Thing  generally  known,  that 
the  Worfhip  of  one  God  fubfifled  long  before  his  Time  amongft  the  ancient  Pa¬ 
triarchs. 

This  Conformity  therefore,  if  duly  examined, will  lead  us  to  the  Truth.  When 
the  ancient  World  perifhed  by  the  general  Deluge,  Noah ,  having  been  preferved 
with  his  Family,  re-eftablifhed  the  Worfhip  of  the  true  God:  On  his  coming  out 
of  the  Ark,  we  find  him  offering  a  Sacrifice  of  Thankfgiving;  a  Ceremony  he  had 
undoubtedly  received  from  his  pious  Anceftors,  and  which  appears  fo  early  as 
in  the  Sacrifice  of  Abel.  The  Patriarchs,  long  before  Mofes ,  buried  their  Dead 
with  peculiar  Honours ;  and  we  find  Jacob ,  in  Gratitude  for  a  divine  Revela¬ 
tion,  erecting  a  Stone,  and  pouring  Oil  on  it,  a  Practice  he  borrowed  from  the 
heathen  Nations.  This  fhews  evidently,  that  thefe  Cuftoms  proceeded  from 
the  common  Fathers  of  Mankind. 

Amongft  the  Inftitutions  which  Noah  left  to  his  Pofterity,  was  the  Neomenia , 
or  Affemblies  appointed  to  praife  God  at  the  Return  of  the  new  Moon  *.  Now 
this  Rite  he  had  received  from  his  Anceftors.  In  the  Conftitution  of  the  an¬ 
tediluvian  World,  the  Earth  prefented  its  Equator  conftantly  to  the  Sun;  by 
which  the  Days  and  Nights  were  always  equal ;  the  Air,  free  from  any  violent 
Agitation,  was  always  unclouded  and  ferene;  and  the  Earth,  by  means  of  con- 
ftant  Dews,  enjoyed  a  perpetual  Spring.  Now  as  the  Sun  never  varied  in  his 
Place  of  Rifmg  or  Setting,  Men  were  obliged  to  regulate  their  religious  Meet¬ 
ings,  as  well  as  civil  Affairs,  by  the  Phafes  or  Changes  of  the  Moon.  This 
Cuftom  Noah  conveyed  to  his  Defendants :  So  that  it  is  no  Wonder  if  it  be¬ 
came  common  to  the  Hebrews ,  and  the  other  heathen  Nations  round  them. 

To  the  fame  Origin  we  may  aferibe  the  Invention  of  the  Zodiac ,  which  be¬ 
came  in  Procefs  of  Time  an  additional  Caufe  of  Idolatry.  The  vertical  Signs 
of  Cancer  and  Capricorn ,  according  to  Macrobius  (s),  were  denominated  from 
hence.  The  Crab ,  being  an  Animal  who  walks  backwards  or  obliquely,  feemed 
a  proper  Emblem  of  the  Sun,  who,  arriving  at  this  Sign,  begins  his  Retrogra- 
tion ;  the  wild  Goat,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  Cuftom  is  to  feed  as  he  climbs  01 

*  After  the  laft  Crefcent,  and  when  the  Moon  up  to  fome  high  Place,  the  better  to  perceive  her 
in  Conjunction  ceafed  to  appear,  the  People  went  new  Phafes ;  after  which  they  facrificed. 

afeends 
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afcends  the  Hills,  was  chofen  to  denote  the  Sun,  who,  on  coming  to  this  Point 
of  the  Heavens,  quits  the  lowed:  Part  of  his  Courfe  to  regain  the  higheft :  The 
Ram ,  the  Bull ,  and  the  two  Kids  *,  gave  their  Names  to  the  three  celeftial 
Houfes,  through  which  the  Sun  paffes  in  Spring.  This  diftinguifhed  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Kinds  of  young  Cattle  which  increaled  their  Flocks  during  that  Seafon, 
as  they  fucceeded  each  other ;  the  Lambs  appearing  fil’d:,  the  Calves  next,  and 
the  Kids  lad: :  They  chofe  two  of  thefe  latter,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  Fruit- 
fulnefs  of  the  Goat,  which  generally  bears  Twins.  With  regard  to  the  Summer, 
the  Fury  of  the  Lion  juftly  expreffed  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  on  his  leaving  Can¬ 
cer :  The  Virgin  crowned  with  Ears  of  Corn,  was  an  Emblem  of  the  Harveft  -p, 
which  ufually  ended  about  that  Time.  Nothing  could  better  denote  the  Equality 
of  Days  and  Nights  under  the  autumnal  Equinox,  than  the  Balance  Libra.  The 
Difeafes  confequent  upon  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  were  characterized  by  the  Scor¬ 
pion.  The  Chace  of  wild  Beads,  which  was  annually  obferved  about  that  Time, 
was  not  improperly  didinguidred  by  Sagitarius ,  or  a  Man  on  horfeback,  armed 
with  a  Bow  and  Arrow :  Aquarius  typided  the  Rains  of  Winter;  and  the  two 
Fifhes,  Pifces ,  bound  together,  or  inclofed  in  a  Net,  indicated  the  Seafon  for 
Fifhing,  which  is  always  bed  at  the  Approach  of  Spring. 

Nothing  could  be  at  once  more  fimple  and  ufeful  than  this  Divifion  of  the 
Sun’s  annual  Circuit  into  twelve  equal  Portions,  expreded  by  fo  many  vidble 
Signs  or  Symbols ;  which  ferved  to  regulate  the  Seed-time,  Mowing,  Harved, 
Hunting,  Fifhing,  and  other  important  Employments  of  the  Year  :  Thefe  rude 
Delineations  of  the  celedial  Houfes  probably  gave  Birth  to  Painting.  But  then 
thefe  Images  prefented  to  the  Mind  a  Meaning  very  different  from  the  Idea  they 
Conveyed  to  the  Eye. 

It  is  probable  that  Ham,  and  fuch  of  his  Children  who  fird  fettled  in  Egypt , 
brought  with  them  the  adronomical  Invention  or  Divifion  of  the  Zodiac,  and 
attempted  to  carry  on  their  Tillage  and  rural  Hufbandry  according  to  the  Sea- 
fons  and  Methods  ufed  in  the  Countries  from  whence  they  had  removed.  The 
Land  being  fandy  and  dry,  they  fowed  in  Spring,  and  foon  faw  with  Pleafure 
a  verdant  Crop  arife,  and  give  Hopes  of  a  plentiful  Harved ;  but  in  April  or 
May ,  a  pedilential  fouth  Wind  bladed  their  Expectations.  Not  dilcouraged, 
they  tried  to  repair  their  Loffes  by  a  fecond  Plowing  and  Sowing ;  and,  as  the 
fucceeding  northerly  Winds  tempered  the  Air,  every  thing  feemed  again  pro- 
mifmg:  But  as  the  Harved  was  jud  ready  to  be  got  in,  the  Weather  dry,  and. 
no  Appearance  of  Rain,  they  beheld  with  Adonifhment  the  Nile  overflow  its 
Banks,  and  lay  all  their  Fields  under  Water.  The  Obfervation  of  this  annual 
Flood  foon  taught  the  new  Comers  Experience  :  They  carefully  marked  the  ce- 
ledial  Signs,  which  were  the  Forerunners  of  the  River’s  Increafe,  in  order  to 
take  the  proper  Meafures  for  their  own  perfonal  Security,  and  for  fowing  as 
foon  as  the  Waters  fhould  abate. 

They  remarked,  in  confequence  of  this,  that  th t  Etefian  Winds  always  blew 
regularly  from  the  North,  jud  about  the  Sun’s  Entry  into  the  Sign  of  Can¬ 
cer  and  that  the  Flood  foon  fucceeded.  This  Wind  therefore  became  an  in¬ 
fallible  Sign  with  them  ;  and  they  expreffed  it  by  the  Image  of  the  Hawk ,  with 
her  Wings  expanded ;  not  only  becaufe  of  the  Refemblance  in  general  between 


*  The  Orientals  called  the  Sign  Gemini  by  the 
Name  of  the  two  Kids ;  but  the  Greeks  gave  it  the 
Name  of  Diofcuri ,  from  Cajlor  and  Pollux. 

f  They  named  this  Figure  Ergone ,  or  Erigone, 
which  fignifies  the  red  Colour :  See  Dan,  v.  7. — ■ 
Rubieunda  Ceres  medio  facciditur  esjlu. 


t  Thefe  annual  Winds  driving  the  Vapours 
and  Clouds  lbuthward  to  Ethiopia ,  where  they  are 
condenfed  by  the  high  Mountains,  and  defcend 
in  Rains,  are  the  real  Caufe  of  the  Nile' s  over¬ 
flowing  ;  though  probably  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  ignorant  of  this. 
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the  Swiftnefs  of  Birds,  and  the  Rapidity  of  the  Winds  * ;  but  alfo  becaufe 
this  Biid  in  particular  was  feen  to  accompany  thefe  northerly  Etcjian 
Breezes  -j-. 

But  as  the  annual  Inundation  varied  each  Year  a  few  Days,  either  fooner  or 
later;  and  as  it  was  neceffary  to  obferve,  as  exadlly  as  polhble,  the  Moment  of 
its  Approach,  in  order  to  make  the  neceffary  Preparations  for  fecuring  them- 
felves,  with  their  Cattle  and  Effedls,  on  the  higher  Grounds ;  they  took  No¬ 
tice  of  a  particular  luminous  Star  j,  which,  at  this  critical  Juncture,  appeared 
on  the  Horizon  a  little  before  Sun-rife ;  and  was  not  only  the  fure  Mark  of 
that  great  Luminary’s  palling  under  the  Conftellation  of  Leo,  but  alfo  the  pre- 
cife  Token  of  the  Commencement  of  the  Inundation.  This  Star,  from  its 
great  Ulefulnefs,  they  called  Lhaaut  or  Phot  (the  Dog),  and  Anubis  or  Hanno- 
beach  (the  Barker  or  Monitor) ;  as  alfo  fimply,  Sihor  |j ,  which  is  the  Name  of 
the  River  Nile.  The  foutherly  Winds,  which  preceded  the  Decreafe  of  the 
Waters,  were  reprefented  by  the  Whoop ,  which  at  that  Seafon  reforts  from  Nu¬ 
bia  and  Numidia  into  Egypt ,  to  feed  on  the  Worms  and  Infects  left  in  the  Mud 
or  Slime  which  covers  the  Plains,  and  impregnates  them  with  fuch  Fertility, 
that  renders  their  Country  the  Garden  of  the  World.  This  figurative  Symbol, 
expofed  to  the  Eyes  of  the  People,  was  the  Indication  for  getting  ready  their 
Cora,  furveying  their  Grounds,  and  beginning  the  Seed-time  or  Sowing. 

The  Conveniency  of  thefe  Emblems  occafioned  their  being  multiplied :  And 
as  this  hieroglyphic  Kind  of  Writing  by  Birds  and  Animals  ftruck  the  Eye,  and 
was  in  its  firft  Inftitution  readily  underflood,  fo,  in  order  to  preferve  and  im¬ 
prove  it  for  the  public  Ufe,  a  certain  Society,  or  Company  of  Men,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  ftudy  the  Heavens,  and  obferve  the  Motions  of  the  celeflial  Bodies. 
Thefe  were  lodged  in  a  Tower,  called  the  Labyrinth  §  ;  and  had  committed  to 
their  Care  the  Confervation  of  the  Charadlers  and  Symbols,  ufed  to  point  out 
to  the  People  the  general  Regulations,  or  particular  Duties  proper  to  each 
Seafon. 

Thus  we  fee  that,  in  its  primitive  Formation,  nothing  could  be  more  Pimple 
than  the  Egyptian  Religion.  It  was  in  Efredl  the  fame  with  that  of  Job  and  Je¬ 
thro  in  Arabia ,  that  of  Melchifedech  and  Lot  in  Canaan ,  and  that  of  Abimelech  in 
Palejline.  It  was  the  Faith  of  Noah  and  his  Sons,  who  firft  repeopled  the  Earth. 
It  confided  in  adoring  the  fupreme  Creator  of  all  Things ;  in  Works  of  Juftice 
and  Mercy  ;  in  Induflry  and  T emperance ;  in  treating  the  Dead  honourably  ; 
and  the  Hopes  of  a  future  Reward.  The  Figures  expofed  to  the  Sight  of  the 
People,  were  fo  far  from  being  myflerious,  that  they  were  meant  only  to  remind 
them  of  thefe  important  Duties,  and  by  that  means  inculcate  their  Practice,  and 
fecure  the  Peace  and  Happinefs  of  Society. 

But  as  foon  as  the  Vulgar  miflook  thefe  expreffive  Emblems  for  real  Ob- 
jedls  and  Perfons,  they  began  to  change  both  their  Language  and  Practice ; 
no  longer  underfcanding  their  true  Meaning,  they  converted  their  moral  into  an 
hiflorical  Senfe.  The  OJiris ,  the  Emblem  of  the  firft  Enlightener  and  Mover ; 
the  IJis,  the  Mark  of  that  bountiful  Nature,  which  is  the  Mother  or  common 


*  The  Scripture  in  more  Places  than  one  re- 
prefents  the  Almighty  as  riding  on  the  Wings  of 
the  Wind  :  See  Pfalm  xviii.  io.  See.  Sc c. 

f  “  Does  the  Hawk  (hysjob)  by  thy  Wifdom 
“  (hake  off  her  old  Feathers,  to  get  rid  of  them, 
“  and  ftretch  her  Wings  towards  the  South  ?” — 
Job  xxxix.  26. 

VOL.  I. 


J  It  was  feen  juft  before  the  Dawn  of  Day, 
which  foon  obfeured  its  Luftre. 

||  From  hence  the  Greeks  took  their  Name,  and 
the  Latins ,  Sirius ;  by  which  Appellation  we  now 
call  the  Dog-ftar. 

§  From  Biranta ,  with  the  Article,  comes  La - 
byranta ,  the  Tower  or  Palace  :  See  Chron.xv ii.12. 

2  Q_  Parent 
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Parent  of  all  Creatures ;  the  Horus  *,  or  beloved  Child,  expreffive  of  Agriculture 
and  Hufbandry ;  and  the  Anubis ,  or  celeftial  Meffenger  ;  from  Signs ,  became  fo 
many  real  Divinities,  who  delighted  to  protefl  Egypt ,  and  honour  it  with  their 
Refidence.  Thus  the  facred  Writings,  or  Hieroglyphics,  though  ftill  preferved 
by  the  Priefts,  were  explained  in  a  new  and  modern  Senfe,  fuitable  to  the  pre¬ 
vailing  Tafte  of  the  People  for  Fable. 

A  late  ingenious  Author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  thefe  juft  Reflec- 

(t)  La  Piuche  tions  (t),  thinks  it  probable  that  the  Egyptian  Priefts,  who  kept  the  Key  of 
ci'euT/voi.6!.  thefe  facred  Writings,  or  Hieroglyphics,  at  firft  endeavoured  to  ftem  the  Tor¬ 
rent  of  Superftition,  by  reminding  the  People  of  their  Error,  and  in  recalling 
them  to  the  Worfhip  of  the  true  God;  but,  finding  all  Attempts  of  this  kind 
vain  and  ineffectual,  they  gave  Way  to  the  popular  Notions,  and  in  Procefs  of 
Time  became  zealous  Defenders  of  what  they  fecretly  could  not  but  condemn. 
It  is  natural  to  think  this  great  Change  was  effected  by  Degrees,  and  that  the 
Eftabiifhment  of  Idolatry  was  the  Work  of  fomeTime.  In  this  manner,  while 
they  complied  with  the  popular  Language,  they  privately  ftudied  all  they  could 
collet:,  of  the  ancient  and  real  Signification  of  the  fymbolical  Figures  3  taking 
Care  to  require  a  profound  Secrecy  of  all,  whom  they  initiated  or  inftruted  in 
this  kind  of  Knowledge :  By  fuch  a  Method,  their  religious  Learning  bore  a 
folemn  and  myfterious  Afpet,  without  altering  any  thing  of  the  common  Wor¬ 
fhip  or  Belief;  Idolatry  reigned  abroad,  while  Truth  was  kept  confined  in  the 
Recedes  of  their  Temples.  Thus  Things  daily  degenerated,  and  grew  worfe. 
In  all  Syftems  of  Religion,  the  ceremonial  Part  is  what  is  the  moft  eaffly  fup- 
ported,  as  it  is  of  no  Confequence  to  the  Paffions,  which  it  feldom  affefts,  and 
too  often  indulges.  It  was  quite  otherwife  with  Truth,  which  grew  ftill  more 
and  more  disfigured,  in  Proportion  as  Superftition  gained  Ground.  In  Procefs 
of  Time,  Ambition  and  Avarice  led  the  Priefts  themfelves  to  approve  an  Error, 
which  turned  greatly  to  their  Advantage,  and  equally  tended  to  flatter  the  great 
Views  of  Intereft  and  Power. 

Thus  have  we  feen  that  the  ancient  Religion  of  Egypt ,  in  its  firft  Inftitution, 
was  only  copied  from  that  of  Noah,  and  the  firft  poftdiluvian  Patriarchs  :  That 
the  plain  and  Ample  Dodlrines  it  inculcated,  were,  the  Worfhip  of  one  fupreme 
Being,  infinitely  wife,  and  powerful,  and  good;  the  Obfervation  of  ftricft  Jus¬ 
tice  between  Man  and  Man,  the  great  Foundation  of  the  Peace  of  Society;  the 
Exercife  of  mutual  Charity  and  Kindnefs ;  the  Cultivation  of  the  Earth,  by  a 
juft  Regulation  of  Tillage  and  Induftry ;  the  Interring  the  Dead  with  Decency 
and  Refpedf ;  and  the  Belief  of  a  future  State :  All  thefe  Principles  were  fha- 
dowed  out  to  the  Eye  by  fuitable  Figures  or  Reprefentations ;  and  to  thefe  were 
added  Emblems,  expreffive  of  the  great  Change  introduced  in  the  Earth  by  the 
Deluge,  which  rendered  the  Exercife  of  Agriculture  both  more  painful  and  ne- 
ceffary  to  Mankind  than  it  was  before,  when  the  Ground,  by  the  mild  Tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  Air,  and  the  conftant  Prefence  of  the  Sun,  was  as  it  were  fpon- 
taneoufly  fertile,  and  the  Mother  of  a  genial  Abundance. 

Nor  was  it  in  Egypt  alone,  that  thefe  Veftiges  of  the  primeval  Faith,  and  the 
Worfhip  of  the  true  God,  were  preferved.  “  The  Magi ,  or  ancient  Perfian  Phi- 

(u)  Hero-  lofophers,  according  to  the  Teftimony  of  the  beft  Hiftorians  (u),  had  neither 
ciio, ’1. 1.  Statues  nor  Altars  :  They  facrificed  on  the  higheft  Mountains  -f-,  and  ufed  nei- 
stnibo^Y.  15.  ther  Libations,  nor  Mufic,  nor  hallowed  Bread:  They  offered  the  Victims 

crowned;  after  which  the  Prieft  dividing  it  in  fmall  Portions,  they  fhared  in 

*  From  Hares ,  Hufbandry,  comes  Horos ,  the  f  It  was  probably  to  prevent  the  Abufe  of  this 
Hufbandman  ;  and  the  Aratio ,  Aratrum,  and  Ars ,  Cuflom,  in  itfelf  innocent,  that  Mofes  fo  feverely 
of  the  Latins.  interdi&ed  even  the  worlhipping  the  true  God 

upon  high  Places. 
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common,  leaving  no  Part  5  for,  as  they  faid,  God  defired  only  the  Soul  of  the 
Vidtim  Indeed,  they  worihipped  the  Fire,  which  they  regarded  as  the  moft 
perfect  Emblem  of  the  Divinity ;  and  we  find  this  magnificent  Symbol  was  in 
great  Veneration  through  all  the  Eaft.  On  the  fame  account  they  honoured 
the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars ;  but  this  was  only,  as  they  confidered  them,  the 
Images  or  Symbols  of  the  fupreme  Being,  or  original  Caufe  of  all  Things,  whom 
they  called  Oromazes ;  and  of  whom  Zoroafler ,  as  quoted  by  Eufebius  (w ),  has 
given  a  fublime  Defcription.  “  God,  fays  he,  is  the  firft  of  all  incorruptible 
Beings,  eternal  and  unbegotten  :  He  is  not  compounded  of  Parts ;  there  is  no¬ 
thing  equal  to  him,  or  like  him :  He  is  the  Author  of  all  Good,  and  intirely 
uninfluenced  by  Paflion ;  the  mold  excellent  of  Beings ;  the  wifeft  of  all  intel¬ 
ligent  Natures  5  the  Father  of  Equity,  the  Parent  of  good  Laws  ;  felf-inftrutft- 
ed,  felf-lufficient,  and  the  firft  Former  of  Nature.”  If  we  may  believe  the  Ara¬ 
bia n  Writers  (x),  the  Perfian  Magi  were  very  far  from  being  Manicheans ,  or  as 
believing  two  diftindt  and  coeternal  Principles  of  Good  and  Evil,  as  has  been 
aflerted  by  an  eminent  modern  Philofopher  (y)  :  The  ancient  Perjians ,  indeed, 
admitted  two  inferior  Divinities,  viz.  the  Goddefs  Mythra ,  and  the  God  My- 
thras ;  who,  according  to  them,  were  the  firft  Emanations  of  the  divine  Being, 
or  the  firft  Productions  of  his  Power  -f- :  They  alfo  aflerted  a  wicked  Spirit, 
called  Arimanius  p,  whom  they  regarded  as  the  Author  or  Principle  of  all  moral 
Evil,  and  who,  for  his  Pride  and  Ambition,  was  hurled  from  the  celeftial  Man- 
.fions  (z).  This  Idea  was  agreeable  to  the  Python  or  Pyphon  of  the  Egyptians , 
and  the  War  of  the  Giants  againft  Jupiter ,  celebrated  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Poets.  In  fliort,  the  three  principal  Attributes  or  Views,  under  which  the  eter¬ 
nal  or  fupreme  Eftence  prefents  itfelf  to  the  Mind,  are,  Power,  Wifdom,  and 
Goodnefs :  Without  the  two  laft,  the  firft  would  be  infinite  Tyranny;  without 
the  firft  and  laft,  the  fecond  would  be  limited,  and  fail  of  its  End  ;  and  with¬ 
out  the  laft,  the  two  former  would,  inftead  of  being  beneficial,  become  deftruc- 
tive.  Thus  we  find  the  Egyptians  and  Chaldeans  agreeing  exactly  in  their  Re- 
prefentations  of  the  fupreme  Being,  fhadowed  under  the  Characters  of  Ojiris ,  or 
Oromazes ,  the  firft  Principle  or  Source  of  all  Exiftence;  the  Goddefs  Ifis,  or  My¬ 
thra,  the  Emblem  of  the  fupreme  Wifdom  or  Underftanding ;  and  the  God  Onts , 
or  Mythras,  their  beloved  Son,  the  Symbol  of  that  Goodnefs,  which  vifibly  ap¬ 
pears  imprefled  on  Nature,  and  diffufes  itfelf  through  all  the  Creation.  The 
Jupiter ,  Minerva ,  and  Apollo ,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  were  only  copied  from 
thefe  Originals  ||. 

This  is  evident  from  theTeftimony  of  their  Poets  and  Philofophers.  We  find 
Orpheus ,  the  Founder  of  the  Greek  Theogony,  fo  exactly  agreeing  with  Zoroafler , 


*  The  Orientals ,  fond  of  the  Dodlrine  of  Tranf- 
migration,  believed  the  Vidtim  animated  by  a  cri¬ 
minal  Soul,  whofe  expiatory  Pains  were  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Sacrifice. 

+  They  fay,  that  Oromazes  produced  the  God¬ 
defs  Mythra,  the  original  Mother,  the  living  Image 
of  his  Beauty;  who  prefented  him  with  the  Ideas 
of  all  Things,  which  he  gave  to  the  God  Mythras , 
to  form  the  World  by. 

t  The  chief  of  the  Syngas,  or  rebellious  Spirits, 
whom  he  feduced,  in  order  to  difturb  the  univer- 
fal  Harmony,  and  involved  in  the  juft  Punifhment 
of  his  Crime. 

||  Out  of  this  tripartite  Symbol,  or  Groupe,  the 


Heathens  compofed  that  Multiplicity  of  Gods  and 
Goddefles  which  crouded  their  Mythology.  Thus 
Ofiris ,  Serapis,  Oromazes,  Jupiter  Olympius,  Saturn, 
Caelus,  Neptune ,  and  Pluto,  are  only  differentNames 
for  the  fupreme  or  felf-exiftent  Being.  The  God- 
defles  Ifis,  Mythra ,  Juno ,  Cybele,  Vejla ,  Rhea,  Ve- 
nus,  Urania,  Minerva ,  Diana,  Luna,  and  Profer- 
pine,  all  fignify  that  divine  Wifdom,  which  is  as  if 
were  the  Emanation  of  infinite  Power,  and  which 
planned  the  univerfal  Syftem.  Laftly,  Anuhis, 
Or  us,  Mercury,  Apollo ,  Mfculepius,  Pan,  Hercules , 
and  Jupiter ,  the  Conductor,  are  but  different 
Names,  expreffive  of  that  Goodnefs,  which  car¬ 
ried  this  wonderful  Scheme  into  Execution,  and 
ftamped  the  vifible  Marks  of  Grace  and  Happinefs 
on  the  whole. 

in 


1  s 1 


(av)  Preparat. 
Evangelica, 

1. 1. 


(x)  See  Po- 
cock’s  Greg. 
Abulph.  and 
Hyde’s  Shah- 
riftani. 

(y)  Bayle’s 
lJiftionary  ; 
fee  the  Article 
Zoroafter. 


(z)  See  Ram- 
fay’s  Cyrus, 
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in  his  Definition  of  the  fupreme  Being,  that  it  is  evident  they  drew  their  No¬ 
tions  from  the  fame  Source ;  and  that  under  the  firft  Objects  of  Idolatry,  the 
true  Religion,  or  the  Worfhip  of  one  fovereign  Exigence,  was  plainly  fhadowed 
out.  Ovid,  to  put  his  Chaos  in  Motion,  is  forced  to  ufe  the  Interpofition  of 
(a)  Ovid.  a  God  (a).  But  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  Greek  and  Roman  Theo- 
L^inpnnl  l°gy>  though  borrowed  from  the  Oriental, was  much  more  imperfect,  and  feemed 
dpi©.  to  ]ean  more  to  the  Manichean  Scheme.  This  was  owing  to  the  Licence  of  their 
Poets ;  who,  in  order  to  give  Scope  to  their  Imagination,  difguifed  the  eaftern 
Traditions  with  new  Embellifhments,  till  they  peopled  the  Realms  of  Fidtion 
with  innumerable  Deities  of  all  Ranks,  Ages,  Sexes,  and  Orders. 

However,  if  we  read  Homer  and  Virgil  (the  two  Princes  of  the  clafhc  Writers), 
we  fhall  find  them  confonant  in  thefe  three  great  Principles,  i.  That  there  is 
a  fupreme  Being,  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men,  and  the  Architefl  of  the  Uni- 
verfe.  2.  That  all  Nature  is  full  of  fubordinate  Spirits,  who  are  his  Servants 
or  Minifters.  And,  3.  That  the  good  and  evil  Genii,  who  dwell  in  the  Ele¬ 
ments,  are  the  Caufes  of  the  Good  or  Ill,  Virtue  or  Vice,  Knowledge  or  Igno¬ 
rance,  which  prevail  in  the  World.  JEfchylus  *,  and  Sophocles  -f-,  confirm  the 
firlh  Point  by  two  very  remarkable  Paffages  ;  and  are  corroborated  by  theTefti- 
(O  Lib.  6.  monies  of  Plautus  J,  and  Horace  ||  ;  Cato,  in  Lucan  ( h ),  fpeaks  the  fame  Lan¬ 
guage.  And  thefe  Infiiances  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  that  the  Voice  of  Nature 
agreed  with  ancient  Tradition,  in  pointing  out  the  Truth  to  the  Heathens,  al¬ 
though  furrounded  with  the  Miffs  of  Error. 

If  we  proceed  next  to  an  Examination  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Philofophers  ; 
Phales,  the  Founder  of  the  Ionic  School  §,  according  to  the  Fragments  of  him 
tranfmitted  to  us  by  the  moff  authentic  Writers,  entertained  not  only  very  fub- 
lime  Notions  of  the  fupreme  Being,  but  had  a  right  Idea  of  the  Nature  of  the 
human  Soul.  Pythagoras  talks  on  this  important  Subjedf  in  the  moff  noble 
and  philofophical  Manner.  “  God  (fays  he)  is  neither  the  Objebt  of  Senfe, 

“  nor  fubjedf  to  Paffion ;  but  invifible,  purely  intelligible,  and  fupremely  intel- 
“  ligent :  His  Body  is  like  the  Light,  and  his  Soul  refembles  Truth  :  There  is 
“  but  one  God  only;  who  is  not,  as  fome  conceive,  feated  beyond  the  Orb  of 
“  the  Univerfe,  but,  every  where  prefent,  he  fees  all  the  Beings  that  inhabit 
“  his  Immenfity  :  He  is  the  foie  Principle,  the  Light  of  Heaven,  and  the  Father 


*  “  There  is  one  unknown  Being,  exalted  be- 
“  yond  and  prior  to  all  others  :  He  is  the  Author 
“  of  all  Things,  above  and  below  :  He  Is  the 
“  Life,  the  Light,  and  theWifdom;  which  three 
<s  Names  exprefs  only  one  and  the  fame  Power, 
“  who  drew  all  Beings,  vifible  and  invifible,  out 
“  of  nothing.” 

f  “  O  Father,  and  King  of  Gods  and  Men, 
“  why  do  we,  miferable  Mortals,  fancy  we  either 
“  know  or  can  do  any  thing  ?  Our  Fate  depends 
“  on  thy,”  &c.  Euripides  Supp.  Aft.  3. 

“  it  is  not  to  any  mortal  Nature,  that  the  Laws 
“  owe  their  Origin  ;  they  derive  their  Birth  from 
“  Heaven,  and  receive  their  Sanftion  from  thence; 
tc  Jupiter  Clympius  is  their  Father.”  Sophocles 
Oedipus. 

%  Plautus  introduces  an  inferior  God,  talking 
thus  :  “  I  am  a  Denizen  of  the  celeftial  City,  go- 
“  verned  by  Jupiter ,  the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men : 
“  He  commands  the  Univerfe;  and  fends  us  over 


“  theWorld,  to  examine  the Conduft  and  Aftions, 
“  of  the  Piety  and  Virtues,  of  Mankind  :  In  vain 
“  do  Mortals  endeavour  to  bribe  him  with  Obla- 
“  tions  and  Sacrifices  ;  they  lofe  their  Pains,  for 
“  he  abhors  the  Worfhip  of  the  Impious.” 

||  thhtid  prius  dicam  folitis  parentis 
Laudibus ;  qui  res  hominum  ac  Deorum 
Ipui  mare  &  terras,  variifque  mundum 
Temper  at  horis  ? 

Unde  nil  majus  generatur  ipfo, 

Nec  viget  quicquam  funile  aut  fecundum. 

Horat.  Lib.  i.  Od.  12,  13. 

§  “  God  is  the  moll  ancient  of  all  Beings ;  the 
c<  Author  of  the  Univerfe;  without  Beginning  or 
“  End;  from  whofe  Sight  nothing  can  be  con- 
“  cealed  :  Fate  is  nothing  but  the  immutable 
“  Reafon  and  eternal  Power  of  his  Providence.” 
The  fame  Philofopher  calls  the  Soul,  “  a  felf-mov- 
ing  Principle ;”  a  Definition  which  implies  both  its 
being  immortal  and  immaterial. 
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“  of  all :  He  produces,  orders,  and  difpofes  every  thing :  He  is  the  Reafon,  the 
“  Life,  and  the  Motion  of  all  [created]  Beings.”  Socrates  *,  and  Plato  -f, 
feem  to  have  conceived  the  firm  and  well-grounded  Belief  of  one  almighty,  om- 
nifcient,  and  infinitely  good  Being,  who  rules,  diredts,  and  difpofes  all  Things 
for  the  beft  and  wifefi  Ends ;  and  in  this  they  were  followed  by  Arijlotle  +,  a 
Difciple  to  the  latter.  Amongft  the  Romans ,  we  find  Cicero  (the  greatcfl  of 
their  Philofophers,  who  lived  in  an  Age  in  which  Scepticifm  was  prevalent),  al¬ 
though  he  leans  to  the  academic  Side,  yet  drops  feveral  plain  Confeffions  of 
the  Exiftence  of  one  fupreme  Being  |j ;  a  Truth  which  feems  engraved,  by  the 
divine  Creator,  on  the  Hearts  of  all  Men.  Nor  does  Seneca  §  negledl  to  guard 
us  againft  miftaken  Notions  of  the  divine  Being,  by  informing  us  what  he  truly 
is.  And  that  the  wifeft  of  the  pagan  Philofophers  were  unanimous  in  this  Be¬ 
lief  of  one  fupreme  and  neceffarily  exiftent  Being,  is  corroborated  by  the  Tef- 
timony  of  St .  Aufiin  **',  one  of  the  moft  learned  and  venerable  Fathers  of  the 
Chriftian  Church. 

We 


*  “  If  (fays  this  divine  Philofopher)  the  Spirit, 

“  which  refides  in  the  Body,  moves  and  difpofes 
“  it  at  Pleafure;  why  Ihould  not  that  fovereign 
“  Wifdom,  which  prefides  in  the  Univerfe,  be 
“  able  to  regulate  and  order  every  thing  as  it 
il  pleafes  ?  If  your  Eye  can  lee  Objects  at  the 
<c  Diftance  of  feveral  Furlongs;  why  fhould  not 
<c  the  Sight  of  God  pervade  all  Things  at  once  ? 

“  If  your  Soul  can  at  the  fame  Time  reflect  upon 
“  what  pafles  at  Athens ,  in  Egypt ,  and  Sicily,  why 
“  fhould  not  the  omnifcient  Mind  be  able  to  take 
<c  Care  of  every  thing,  and  fuperintend  his  own 
“  Works  ?”  Xenophon  Memorab.  Socratis. 

+  “  That  which  prefents  Truth  to  the  Mind^ 
“  and  which  indues  us  with  Reafon,  is  the  Su- 
“  preme  Good:  He  is  the  Caufe  and  Source  of 
“  Truth,  and  has  begotten  it  like  himfelf.  As 
“  the  Light  is  not  the  Sun,  but  flows  from  it ;  fo 
“  Truth  is  not  the  firft  Principle,  but  his  Ema- 
“  nation.”  Plato  de  Repub.  Lib.  vi.  » 

+  Arijlotle ,  the  Prince  of  the  Peripatetic  School, 
defines  God  thus.  “  The  eternal  and  living  Be- 
“  ing  ;  the  moft  noble  of  all  Exiftences  ;  a  Sub- 
“  ftance  intirely  diftincb  from  Matter;  without 
“  Extenfion,  Divifion,  Succeflion,  or  Parts;  who 
“  underftandeth  every  thing  by  one  Angle  A£t; 
“  and,  continuing  himfelf  immoveable,  gives  Mo- 
iC  tion  to  all  Things,  and  enjoys  himfelf  in  a  per- 
“  fed!  Blifs,  as  knowing  and  contemplating  him- 
“  felf  with  infinite  Pleafure ;  As  the  fupreme  In- 
“  telligence,  he  adts  always  with  Order,  Propor- 
“  tion,  and  Defign ;  and  is  the  Source  of  all  that 
“  is  good,  excellent,  and  juft.”  Arijlot.  Meta- 
phyf  Lib.  xiv.  Cap.  7,  10. 

||  Tally  defcribes  the  Univerfe  as  a  Republic, 
of  which  Jupiter  is  the  Prince  and  common  Fa¬ 
ther.  “  The  great  Law  (fays  he)  impiinted  in 
“  the  Hearts  of  all  Men,  is  to  love  the  public 
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“  Good,  and  regard  the  Members  of  Society  as 
“  themfelves.  This  Love  of  Order  is  fupreme 
“  Juftice,  and  this  Juftice  is  amiable  for  its  own 
“  fake  :  To  love  it  only  for  the  Advantages  V>e 
“  may  reap  from  it,  may  be  politic,  but  never  ho- 
“  neft ;  it  is  the  higheft  Injuftice  to  love  Juftice 
“  only  for  the  fake  of  a  Reward.  In  fiiort,  the 
“  univerfal,  immutable,  and  eternal  Law  of  all  in- 
“  tell igent  Beings,  is,  to  promote  the  Happinefs 
“  of  one  another,  like  Children  of  the  fame  Fa- 
“  ther.  This  immortal  Law  is  a  Rule  to  all  Na- 
“  tions,  becaufe  it  has  no  Author,  but  the  one  only 
“  God,  by  whom  it  was  formed  and  promul- 
“  gated.” 

§  “  The  Ancients  (fays  Seneca)  did  not  think 
“  Jove  fuch  a  Being  as  we  reprefen t  him  in  the 
“  Capitol  and  our  other  Buildings  ;  but  by  Jove, 

they  meant  the  Guardian  and  Governor  of  the 
“  Univerfe,  the  Matter  and  Architect  of  this  great 
“  Machine.  All  Names  belong  to  him.  You 
cc  are  not  in  the  Wrong  if  you  call  him  Fate ;  for 
“  he  is  the  Caufe  of  Caufes,  and  every  thing  de- 
“  pends  on  him  :  If  you  term  him  Providence ,  you 
“  fall  into  no  Miftake,  for  his  Wifdom  governs 
“  the  World  :  If  you  ftile  him  Nature ,  you  err 
“  not;  for  from  him  all  Beings  derive  their  On- 
“  gin,  and  in  him  they  live  and  breathe.”  Se¬ 
neca  ^ucejl.  Nat.  Lib.  ii. 


**  This  Father  reduces  the  Polytheifm  of  the 
Heathens  to  one  foie  Principle.  “  Jupiter  (fays 
“  he),  according  to  the  Philofophers,  is  the  Soul 
“  of  the  World  ;  who  takes  different  Names,  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  Effedts  he  produces.  Ifi  the  aethe- 
“  real  Spaces  he  is  called  Jove-,  in  the  Air,  Juno ; 
“  in  the  Sea,  Neptune-,  in  the  Earth,  Pluto-,  in 
“  Hell,  Proferpine ;  in  the  Element  of  Fire,  Vul- 
tc  can-,  in  the  Sun,  Phoebus-,  in  Divination,  Apollo-, 
“  in  War,  Mars ;  in  the  Vintage,  Bacchus ;  in  the 
“  Harveft,  Ceres ;  in  the  Forefts,  Diana  ;  and  in 
2  R  “  the 
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We  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  received  from  Egypt , 
and  the  oriental  Nations,  the  Knowledge  of  one  fupreme  and  true  God,  though 
fhadowed  under  figurative  Names  and  Images.  But,  about  the  50th  Olympiad , 
the  Philofophers  of  Greece ,  having  loft  much  of  this  traditional  Learning,  be¬ 
gan  to  lay  afide  the  ancient  Dodtrine  for  fpeculative  Refinements.  The  various 
Sentiments  they  entertained,  produced  four  different  Sedts  or  Schools.  1 .  Anaxi¬ 
mander *,  who  lived  about  fix  hundred  Years  before  the  Chriftian  Era,  was  the 
firft  who  attempted  to  oppofe  the  Belief  of  a  fupreme  Intelligence,  and  to  ac¬ 
count  for  the  Structure  of  the  Univerfe  by  a  fortuitous  Concourfe  of  Matter : 
In  this  Syftem  he  was  followed  and  fupported  by  Leucippus ,  Democritus ,  Epi¬ 
curus  ,  Lucretius ,  and  the  other  Mafters  of  the  Atomic  School.  2.  Pythagoras  -f-, 
Anaxagoras ,  Socrates ,  Plato ,  Arijlotle ,  the  greateft  Geniufes  that  Greece  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  all  joined  to  oppofe  this  impious  Dodtrine,  and  to  re-eftablifh  the  an¬ 
cient  Theology :  By  obferving  the  Motion,  Thought  and  Defign,  which  appeared 
in  Nature,  they  concluded  that  there  was  a  Subftance  diftindt  from  Matter,  fince 
it  was  endued  with  none  of  thefe  Properties.  Thefe  two  Sedts  divided  Greece  a 
long  Time;  till,  about  the  120th  Olympiad^  Pyrrho  formed  a  third  Party,  whofe 
Principles  were  to  doubt  every  thing  without  ever  determining  :  This  new  Sedt 
was  foon  reinforced  by  the  Atotnifis ,  who  faw  how  convenient  it  was  for  their 
Purpofe ;  nor  indeed  could  Errors  like  theirs  find  a  better  Screen  than  univer- 
fal  Scepticifm  :  They  carried  this  fo  far,  as  to  difpute  the  cleared:  and  moft  felf- 
evident  Truths ;  and  to  treat  all  the  Objedfs  we  fee,  and  even  Life  itfelf,  as  one 
Series  of  Illufion.  In  fine,  about  the  130th  Olympiad ,  Zeno  erected  the  Stoic 
School  J  ;  and  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  Atheifts  or  Difciples  of  Democritus , 
with  the  Theifts  or  Followers  of  Plato :  This  he  did  by  afferting,  that  the  firft 
Principle  was  indeed  an  infinite  JVifdom ;  but  that  his  Effence  was  only  a  pure 
JEther ,  or  fubtil  Light,  diffufed  through  all  Space,  and  enlivening  all  Beings. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  conclude  this  Part,  with  taking  a  fhort  View  of 
the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  Idolatry.  We  have  had  Occafion  in  the  Beginning  of 
this  Effay  to  obferve,  that  the  true  Source  of  this  Evil  lay  in  the  Abufe  of  the 
ancient  fymbolical  Writing.  The  Splendor  of  the  Sun  (as  an  ingenious  Writer 
juftly  remarks)  never  drew  the  Attention  of  Man  from  his  Creator;  the  Won¬ 
ders  or  Beauties  of  Nature  never  corrupted  the  Heart ;  nor  did  Aftronomy  intro¬ 
duce  the  Worfhip  of  the  heavenly  Hoft  :  But  the  Cafe  really  was,  that  Necef- 


££  the  Sciences,  Minerva :  All  the  Croud  of  Gods 
“  and  Goddeffes  are  only  the  fame  Jupiter ,  whofe 
“  different  Powers  and  Attributes  are  expreffed  by 
<£  different  Names.’' 

*  He  was  born  at  Miletus ,  and  ftudied  under 
Thales  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  Years  before 
Chrift.  He  firft  invented  the  Globe.  He  taught 
that  the  Gods  were  mortal,  but  lived  long;  and 
that  Men  were  made  of  Earth  and  Water.  See 
Cicero,  ghtajl.  Atadern.  iv.  37.  and  Ramfay’ s  Cyrus , 
p.  170.  £ff  feq.  Bruno ,  Vanini ,  and  Spinofa,  only 
revived  the  Dodtrine  of  this  School,  with  the  Ad¬ 
dition  of  fome  new  Improvements  and  Diftinc- 
tions,  formed  to  amufe  weak  Minds. 

f  This  great  Philofopher  was  by  Birth  a  Sa- 
jnian ;  but,  leaving  that  Ifland,  he  travelled  into 
Egypt ,  fiom  whence  he  removed  to  that  Part  of 
Italy ,  called  Magna  Gracia,  and  became  the  Foun¬ 
der  of  the  School  which  bore  his  Name.  He 


taught  the  Met empfy chops ,  or  Tranfmigration  of 
Souls ;  and  was  a  ftrenuous  Oppofer  of  the  Ma- 
terialifts,  ox  Atomic  Philofophers.  Defcartes ,  Mal- 
branche ,  Poiret,  Newton ,  Bentley ,  Clarke  and  Cheyne, 
have  in  our  Days  renewed  the  Platonic  School, 
by  refuting  with  great  Force  the  Abfurdities  of 
Atheifm. 

t  Zeno  was  born  at  Cittus  in  Cyprus ,  and  the  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Stoic  Sedt.  He  taught  at  Athens  with 
fuch  Reputation,  that  the  Citizens  prefented  him 
a  golden  Crown,  and  eredted  his  Statue  in  Brafs. 
He  died  at  ninety  Years  old. 

Of  late  Years,  Hobbes ,  Behman ,  and  fome  others, 
have  endeavoured  to  revive  the  Stoic  Syftem,  by 
pretending,  that  Extenfion  is  the  Bafis  of  all  Sub¬ 
ftance  ;  that  the  Soul  differs  from  the  Body  only 
as  it  is  more  refined  ;  that  the  Spirit  is  but  a  Tari¬ 
ffed  Body,  and  a  Body  a  condenfed  Spirit;  and 
that  the  fupreme,  infinite  Being,  though  invifible, 
is  extended  by  local  Diffufion. 

fity 
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SPAIN  AND  PORTUGA  L. 


fity  having  obliged  Men  to  form  Symbols  or  figurative  Reprefentations,  to  re¬ 
mind  them  of  certain  Events,  or  to  direCt  them  in  their  annual  Policy  and  La¬ 
bours,  the  Vulgar,  by  admitting  thefe  hieroglyphic  Characters  without  receiv¬ 
ing  their  Senfe,  fwallowed  the  Poifon  of  Error,  and  forged  the  Chains  of  Su- 
perftition,  which  were  to  fetter  both  themfelves  and  their  Pofterity. 

But  though  the  Ufe  of  emblematical  Writing  ftruck  the  Eye,  and,  from  the 
Practice  of  it  in  their  public  Ceremonies,  became  daily  more  extenfive,  it  was 
neverthelefs  fubjeCt  to  a  manifeft  Inconveniency  ;  namely,  that  in  fpite  of  all 
their  Precaution  *,  the  Figures  or  Characters  multiplied  fo  faff,  in  Proportion 
to  the  ObjeCts  they  were  invented  to  reprefent,  that  it  was  eafy  to  forefee  this 
Method  of  expreffing  the  Senfe  would  foon  become  impracticable.  This  gave 
room  to  a  mafterly  Genius,  whofe  Name  has  unhappily  been  loft  by  Time  -f,  to 
corredt  this  Evil,  by  reprefenting,  with  twenty  or  twenty  four  Letters,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Articulations  of  the  Voice  neceffary  to  form  Words,  or  the  Signs  of  Ob¬ 
jects,  fo  as  to  enable  Men  by  a  few  Characters  to  raife  to  the  Thought  a  Variety 
of  ObjeCts  expreffed  by  fuitable  Sounds. 

It  is  no  Wonder  if  an  Invention,  at  once  fo  fimple  and  ufeful,  made  fo  quick 
a  Progrefs,  and  became  fubftituted  in  the  place  of  the  former  Method,  which 
it  rendered  in  fome  meafure  ufelefs.  It  foon  fpread  itfelf  to  the  Arabians ,  He¬ 
brews ,  and  Phoenicians  £  ;  which  laft  People,  by  means  of  their  extenlive  Com¬ 
merce,  communicated  it  to  the  Greek  and  other  weftern  Nations,  who  readily 
adopted  it,  as  eafy  to  learn,  and  expeditious  to  pradtife.  Thus  the  fymbolical 
Writing,  being  excluded  from  common  Ufe,  became  appropriated  to  the  Priefts 
and  the  Learned :  It  ftill  however  maintained  its  Authority,  being  ufed  at  all 
religious  Feftivals,  and  on  public  Monuments  and  Tombs ;  on  which  account 
it  aflumed  the  Name  of  hieroglyphic  ox  facred  ||,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  the  com¬ 
mon  Writing. 

This  Change  by  Degrees  rendered  the  Difficulties  of  underftanding  the  em¬ 
blematical  Characters  or  Writing,  at  bed:  obfcure  in  themfelves,  much  greater, 
and  made  the  Study  of  it  ftill  more  uncommon.  Thus  the  Egyptians  loft  Sight 
of  the  real  Intention  of  the  Symbols  reprefented  in  their  public  Affemblies. 
The  Ceremonial  of  Religion  ftill  fubfifted ;  but  the  Spirit  of  Devotion  itfelf  was 
fled.  The  true  Worfhip  of  God,  which  confifts  in  Gratitude  and  Purity  of 
Heart,  degenerated  into  Form  and  Show;  and,  as  they  grew  attached  to  thefe 
external  Reprefentations,  they  forgot  their  Defign,  and  infenfibly  loft  Sight  of 
their  Creator :  As  they  grew  corrupted  in  their  Morals,  this  Indifference  in- 
creafed,  till  at  laft  Senfe  prevailed,  and  they  ftupidly  miftook  the  Figures  they 
law  for  the  true  ObjeCts  of  Adoration.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fee  the  fatal  C011- 
fequences  of  an  Error  of  this  kind,  and  how  fertile  a  Source  of  Idolatry  and 
Polytheifm  it  was  likely  to  become,  as  all  kinds  of  Animals  and  Plants  had  their 
Place  in  this  hieroglyphic  Writing ;  fo  when  its  Intention  was  thus  perverted, 
the  fame  Animals  and  Plants  affirmed  a  Character  of  Divinity,  and  put  in  for 
their  Share  of  the  public  Worfhip. 


*  This  Inconvenience  is  vifibly  feen  in  the  Chi- 
nefe  Language,  which  refembles  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tian ,  with  only  this  Difference,  that  its  Charac¬ 
ters  are  of  arbitrary  Inftitution  ;  whereas  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  connected  to  the  Objects  reprefented, 
by  fome  Analogy  of  Name  or  Likenefs  :  For  In- 
ftance,  the  Serpent  fignified  Lifey  by  an  Analogy 
of  Name  ;  the  Word  Heva  fignifying  both  an  Eel 
and  Life. 


f  Whoever  this  Benefa&or  to  Mankind  was,  it 
is  certain  he  lived  long  before  Cadmus ;  fince  this 
Way  of  Writing  was  in  Ufe  before  the  Time  of 
“Job  and  Mofes. 

t  Cadmus ,  who  learned  it  in  Phoenicia ,  brought 
it  firfl:  into  Greece. 

jj  Hi  era  glyphic  a  fignifies  the  facred  Letters,  or 
facred  Sculptures, 
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It  may  be  objected,  that,  allowing  this,  it  will  yet  be  difficult  to  account 
how  the  Idolatry  of  the  Egyptians  could  extend  itfelf  to  the  Syrians ,  much  lei’s 
to  the  Greeks ,  and  the  other  remoter  Nations  of  Europe-,  fince  it  is  known 
that  the  Egyptians  travelled  little,  and  confequently  had  few  Opportunities  of 
communicating  their  Opinions  to  Strangers.  But  in  Anfwer  to  this,  it  is  only 
neceffary  to  confider,  that  Egypt  wras  in  the  eariieft  Times  regarded  as  the  Gra¬ 
nary  of  the  World.  In  barren  Years,  this  Country  was  the  Recourfe  of  the 
neighbouring  Nations,  particularly  the  Phoenicians,  whofe  narrow  Territory  was 
not  fufficient  to  produce  the  neceffary  Support  for  its  Inhabitants.  The  People 
of  Greece  alfo,  in  Times  of  Scarcity,  fought  their  Supplies  from  Egypt.  All  Fo¬ 
reigners  who  reforted  thither,  were  equally  ft  ruck  with  Surprize  at  the  Polity  of 
its  Government,  the  focial  and  mild  Temper  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  Pomp  of  their 
religious  Feftivals,  and  the  Plenty  of  a  Country  in  which  it  never  rained.  The 
annual  Overflowing  of  the  Nile  (the  Source  of  this  Fertility,  and  the  Caufe  of 
which  was  then  unknown),  was  fo  contrary  to  the  common  Courfe  of  Nature, 
that  they  thought  it  miraculous  *.  The  Natives  took  Care  to  improve  Senti¬ 
ments  fo  favourable  to  their  Intereft,  by  afcribing  thefe  lingular  Advantages, 
which  diftinguifhed  them,  to  the  Protection  of  their  Guardian  Deities,  and  to 
their  Approbation  of  the  Worfhip  paid  them.  All  this  gave  Strangers  an  high 
Idea  of  the  Egyptian  Religion,  and  led  them  to  tranfport  into  their  own  Coun¬ 
tries  the  Symbols  or  Images  of  fuch  benevolent  and  powerful  Gods.  Thus  we 
fee  it  was  here  the  Cup  of  Idolatry  was  mingled,  which  the  Phoenician  Naviga¬ 
tion  prefented  to  the  remoteft  Nations  -j~.  The  Names  of  the  Deities,  which 
are  all  borrowed  from  their  Language,  leave  no  Doubt  of  this.  But  then  the 
Senfe  of  thefe  Words  f,  which  has  not  the  leaft  Relation  to  real  Perfons  or  Di¬ 
vinities,  but  is  ever  expreffive  of  fome  ufeful  Regulation  or  important  Truth, 
fhews  plainly,  that  thefe  Figures  were  only  Shadows,  defigned  to  exprefs  and 
continue  the  true  Worfhip  of  one  God,  delivered  down  by  Noah  and  his  De¬ 
fendants  to  their  Pofterity.  Thus  it  was  that  the  fupreme  Being,  on  account 
of  the  Depravity  of  their  Manners,  gave  Mankind  over  to  their  own  Inventions. 
Men  forgot  the  heavenly  Light,  to  wander  in  the  Mifts  of  Darknefs  and  blind 
Superftition  ;  or,  in  other  Words,  as  the  Prophet  Ifaiah  finely  expreffes  it, 
“  they  forfook  the  Fountain  of  living  Waters,  to  hew  out  to  themfelves  broken 
“  Cifterns  that  could  hold  no  Water.” 

The  greateft  Part  of  Mankind  were  now  involved  in  the  grofleft  Superfti¬ 
tion  ;  which  was  even  carried  by  fome  Nations  to  fuch  a  Length,  as  to  induce 
them  to  think  of  pleafing  their  Gods  by  facrificing  their  beft  and  moft  lauda¬ 
ble  Affedfions  :  For  when  it  was  once  believed  that  Grace  and  Nature  were  op- 
polite,  or,  in  other  Words,  that  their  Deity  took  Delight  in  the  Torture  of  his 
Creatures,  they  endeavoured  to  footh  this  malevolent  Difpofition  by  human 
Victims.  Thus  the  Carthaginians ,  the  Gauls ,  the  Germans ,  &c.  were  contented 
with  the  Cruelty  of  facrificing  Prifoners  or  Strangers  ;  whilft  others,  as  th zAmo- 
rites  and  Moabites ,  by  a  double  Effort,  thought  to  recommend  themfelves,  by 
conquering  not  only  Humanity,  but  natural  Affedtion,  and  therefore  to  pleafe 
God,  moft  barbaroufly  murdered  their  Children. 


*  The  Egyptians  reprefented  the  Nile  by  a  Fi¬ 
gure  of  Oftris ,  or  the  Sun,  with  a  River  flowing 
from  his  Mouth  :  Hence  Homer  calls  it  in  Greek , 
the  River  fent  from  God-,  fee  Odyff.  4.  v.  581. 

f  The  Egyptian  Tongue,  no  Doubt,  differed 
from  the  Phoenician ,  or  that  fpoken  in  the  Land  of 
Canaan ;  though  the  Grounds  of  both  Languages 
were  the  fame :  So  that  they  probably  differed  no 


more  than  the  Spanijh,  French ,  and  Italian ,  which 
are  all  derived  from  the  Latin.  See  a  Proof  of 
this  in  the  Article  of  Mercury ,  under  the  Note 
Anubis. 

t  See  frequent  Infiances  of  this  in  the  Hiflcry, 
particularly  at  the  Articles  of  Pallas ,  Bacchus , 
Ceres ,  and  Venus. 
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Though  I  do  not  find  this  barbarous  Cuflom  was  well  relifhed  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards^  notwithftanding  their  Dealings  with  the  Phoenicians ,  Greeks ,  Celtes,  and 
Carthaginians ,  among  whom  this  horrible  Practice  was  common ;  yet  it  is  true, 
that  in  Lufitania ,  and  other  Places  of  the  North,  fubjeft  to  the  fame  Cufloms 
and  Manner  of  Life,  fome  Memorials  of  this  Cruelty  were  found  5  and  they  fa- 
crificed  human  Victims  to  the  God  Mars ,  in  Imitation  of  the  Celtes ,  from  whom 
they  learned  it,  as  Strabo  informs  us  (a).  But  the  Spaniards  were  not  given  to  (a)  Lib.  5; 
fuch  fuperflitious  Devices  as  either  of  the  other  two  Nations,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  hiflorical  Monuments  that  remain  with  much  fewer  Traces  of  that  mil- 
taken  Devotion :  Though  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  they  worfhipped  fome 
Divinities  in  common  with  the  Celtes ,  and  others  received  from  the  Phoenicians , 
fuch  as  Mercury ,  Mars ,  and  Endovelicus  the  God  of  Health,  who  was  probably 
the  Bclenus  or  Apollo  of  the  Gauls.  Thofe  of  Acinippus ,  a  Celtic  Town  in  Betica, 
venerated  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars,  as  appears  from  fome  ancient  Medals ; 
but  this  was  common  in  Cadiz  and  other  Andalujian  Cities,  which  Worfhip  it  is 
likely  they  took  from  the  Phoenicians therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  ori¬ 
ginated  by  and  proper  to  the  Celtes ,  and  much  lefs  ought  we  to  have  Recourfe  for 
its  Introduction  into  Spain  by  the  Perjians  and  Greeks,  as  Father  Florez  (b)  has  (b)  Medaii. 
fuppofed.  And  though  they  cannot  be  acquitted  of  Superflition,  yet  they  did  tom.  1 .  v.  A- 
not  carry  it  to  fuch  a  Height,  nor  was  it  accompanied  with  thofe  barbarous  Sa-  cinipp0, 
crifices  as  fome  others  abovementioned.  Strabo ,  who  treated  of  this  Point  with 
more  Accuracy  than  Diodorus  Siculus  did,  applies  thefe  Inhumanities  to  the 
feptentrional  People,  and  puts  a  conliderable  Difference  between  them  and  the 
meridionals ;  who,  he  fuppofes,  to  have  been  more  civilized  and  improved,  and 
therefore  there  can  be  no  Reafon  for  imputing  to  them  the  facrificing  of  human 
Blood:  For  although  Pliny  (c)  fays,  that  the  Celtes  of  Betica  had  peculiar  Sa-  (Vj  Lib.  3. 
crifices  and  religious  Ceremonies,  diflind  from  the  other  Spaniards  of  that  Pro-  cap‘  ** 
vince ;  yet  he  does  not  withal  exprefs  that  they  were  fanguinary,  nor  that  in 
this  Circumft ance  confiffed  the  Diflinclion  of  their  Worfhip. 

The  Spaniards  likewife  borrowed  fome  religious  Ceremonies  from  the  Greeks. 

For  it  appears  from  Strabo  (d),  that  the  Phocenfes  communicated  to  their  Spa-  (d)  Lib.  4. 
nijh  Colonies  their  Idols  and  Sacrifices  :  Thefe  People  were  of  Ionia ;  and  as  it 
was  common  for  them  to  have  a  Temple  dedicated  to  Delphic  Apollo ,  no  Doubt 
but  they  would  have  one  founded  in  their  Spanijh  Settlements,  as  they  had  at 
Marfeilles.  In  this  City  there  was  a  Temple  built  to  the  Ephejian  Diana ,  for 
whom  the  Greeks  expreffed  a  particular  Veneration ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
there  was  the  fame  in  all  the  Grecian  Eflablifhments  on  the  Spanijh  Coafls,  as 
they  regarded  her  as  the  tutelar  Goddefs  of  their  maritime  Expeditions.  Strabo 
fpeaks  alfo  of  the  famous  Temple  fhe  had  at  Dianium ,  now  corruptly  Deni  a,  a 
City  feated  on  the  Sea-coafls  of  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia ;  and  fhe  had  another 
without  the  Walls  of  the  renowned  Saguntum.  This  Circumflance  affords 
Room  to  fuppofe  that  the  faid  City  was  an  Eflablifhment  of  the  Phocenfes ,  or 
perhaps  was  built  before  by  a  Mixture  of  the  Phocenfes  and  Spaniards ,  as  was 
that  of  Empurias ,  and  others  near  that  Place. 

The  beautiful  and  magnificent  Architecture  of  thefe  Temples,  joined  to  the 
Apparatus  of  their  religious  Ceremonies,  naturally  engaged  the  Attention  of 
the  Spaniards ,  and  infenfibly  led  them  into  the  Worfhip  of  the  Grecian  Divi¬ 
nities  :  As  their  Fheogonia  and  Religion  was  received  from  the  Phoenicians ,  who 
had  alfo  communicated  it  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  therefore  thefe  would  not  think 
it  flrange  or  uncomformable  to  their  own,  fo  that  they  would  be  difpofed  to 
embrace  it  without  Scruple. 

However  the  Spaniards ,  as  I  faid  before,  naturally  not  over  fuperflitious,  did 
not  fo  readily  adopt  the  Religion  of  the  Phocenfes.  Their  Neighbours,  the  Cel- 
tiberians ,  celebrated  their  Feafls  at  full  Moon ;  but  the  Rites  they  obferved 
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were  very  fimple,  and  different  from  that  fuperftitious  Load  of  the  Greeks :  Be¬ 
fides,  Strabo  does  not  fay  that  they  adored  other  Deities,  except  one  namelefs 
God.  The  Galicians  had  not  adopted  the  Multiplicity  of  Grecian  Divinities, 
as  the  faid  Author  obferves  (e),  which  made  them  pafs  for  Atheifts  among  the 
Romans :  And  from  hence  is  confirmed  the  Fabulofity  of  the  Greeks  fettling  in 
this  Region,  as  hath  been  before  remarked;  the  Diftance  from,  and  little  Com¬ 
munication  with,  the  meridional  Eftablifhments,  very  probably  preferved  them 
from  being  infected  with  the  Peft  of  the  Grecian  Superftitions. 

The  Phoenician  Religion  reigned  long  before  in  Betica :  And  befides,  the 
Greeks  did  not  penetrate  far  into  it,  nor  founded  more  Colonies  than  thofe  of 
Ulyfjea  and  Menaca ,  Settlements  not  very  famous,  efpecially  the  laft,  as  this  was 
ruinated  in  Strabo  s  Days;  and  as  theTrade  of  the  Greeks  was  fluctuating  in  this 
Province,  to  which  they  did  not  come  in  ancient  Times,  and  in  the  latter  ones 
the  Commerce  of  thofe  Seas  was  engrofled  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Gaditani ,  it 
is  not  Arrange  that  but  few  Traces  of  the  Grecian  Religion  are  to  be  found  there. 
The  Oracle  of  Menejlheos  at  Port  St.  Mary’s,  and  the  Fane  or  Temple  of  Lucifer 
in  St.  Lucar ,  feem  to  indicate  an  Origin  of  fome  Grecian  Worfhip,  which  might 
have  been  communicated  to  them  from  the  Colony  of  the  Phocenfes  fettled  with¬ 
out  the  Streights,  if  they  are  not  cafually  mere  Names,  impofed  without  any 
Foundation  by  the  Greeks  in  latter  Ages,  jealous  of  extending  their  Fame  in 
all  Parts ;  the  Obfervation  of  a  Modern  (f)  being  very  certain,  who  fays,  that 
Strabo’s  Text  ought  not  to  be  read,  as  the  Latin  Interpreters  commonly  under- 
flrand  it,  Luciferi  Fanum ,  but  Lucifer oe  in  the  Feminine,  by  the  Article  which 
precedes  it :  From  which  we  may  conjecture  that  Diana ,  or  Luna ,  had  a  Tem¬ 
ple  and  Worfhip  in  thefe  Places,  which  Religion  the  Phocenfes  might  have  in¬ 
troduced  ;  but  as  the  eaftern  Towns  alfo  adored  the  Moon,  to  whom  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  gave  the  Name  of  Ifs,  it  is  more  natural  to  attribute  this  Worfhip  to 
the  Phoenicians ,  who  are  known  to  have  very  much  frequented  thofe  Places ; 
the  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Adoration  which  they  of  Acinippo  (now  Ronda 
la  Fieja)  paid  to  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  other  Conftellations,  as  do  appear  by 
fome  Medals.  Father  Florez  (g)  fays,  that  thefe  Celtics ,  whofe  Religion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Pliny  (h),  was  Angular  and  difcinCt  from  the  other  People  of  Be¬ 
tica,  might  take  the  Worfhip  of  the  Sun  from  the  Greeks  and  Perfajis  who 
came  to  Spain ;  for  the  former,  as  Herodotus  remarks,  adored  the  Sun,  and  the 
latter  the  Moon.  But  this  Adoration  of  the  Planets  was  not  peculiar  to  any 
Nation ;  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  all  the  Militia  of  Heaven,  being  the  moil  an¬ 
cient  ObjeCts  of  Mythology,  were  common  to  ail  People :  So  that  it  is  more 
natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  Andalufans  fhould  receive  them  from  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  who  frequented  Betica ,  rather  than  from  the  Greeks ;  and  the  Perfians ,  I 
have  obferved,  never  came  to  Spain.  Many  Betican  Medals,  as  the  aforefaid 
Author  himfelf  confefles,  when  fpeaking  of  thofe  of  Cadiz ,  agree,  in  reprefent- 
ing.the  Figures  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  In  other  Things,  the  Religion  of  the 
Celtes  of  la  Betica  might  be  diftinguifhed  from  that  of  the  other  Spa?iiards  of 
this  Province,  but  not  in  the  Worfhip  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  which  was  com¬ 
mon  to  all ;  and  as  fome  did  not  receive  it  either  from  the  Perfians  or  Greeks , 
but  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  fame  might  happen  to  the  others,  without  the 
Neceflity  of  having  Recourfe  to  a  Grecian  Origin. 

Finally,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Religion  and  Cuftoms  of  the  Greeks  fhould  be 
extended  to  Luftania.  It  is  true,  Strabo  fays  ( i) ,  that  the  Lufitanians  were 
given  to  Auguries  and  Sacrifices.  They  facrificed  to  Mars,  and  divined  by  the 
Entrails  of  the  Animals ;  they  alfo  ufed  Hecatombs,  or  Sacrifices  of  an  hundred 
Victims ;  befides,  they  celebrated  certain  contentious  Gymnaftics,  fimilar  to  the 
athletic  Exercifes ;  and,  in  fine,  they  contracted  Matrimony  after  the  Grecian 
Fafhion  :  All  which  feems  manifeftly  to  denote  this  Source. 


But 
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But  befides  that  Strabo  imputes  thefe  fame  Cuftoms  (feemingly  Grecian )  not 
only  to  the  Lujitanians ,  but  to  the  Galicians ,  Ajiurians ,  and  Cantabrians ,  all 
which,  he  fays,  led  the  fame  fort  of  Life;  though  this  Geographer  does  not 
acknowledge  that  the  meridional  People  of  Spain ,  Neighbours  to  the  Greek  Co¬ 
lonies,  followed  them  :  And  who  can  believe  that  the  Grecians  introduced  fuch 
Ufages  in  the  diftant  Spanijh  Settlements,  and  not  into  the  immediate  ones  ? 

Could  they  civilize  thofe  with  whom  they  had  no  Traffic,  and  not  their  Neigh¬ 
bours  and  Dealers  with  them  ?  Befides,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Grecians 
did  not  fettle  in  Lnfitania ,  Galicia ,  or  Cantabria ,  nor  navigated  in  thofe  Seas ; 
fo  that  the  Expeditions  of  Uly/Jes  and  the  other  Greeks  on  thofe  Coafts  are  fabu¬ 
lous,  as  hath  before  been  obferved.  On  the  other  Part,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  Phoccnfes ,  and  thofe  of  Samos ,  paffed  Partejjus :  And  although  Pytbeas  of 
Marfeilles  failed  along  the  Coafts  of  Lnfitania,  Galicia  and  Cantabria ,  and 
might  fometimes  get  afhore,  this  is  infufficient  to  conclude  that  the  Natives 
received  his  Religion  and  Cuftoms.  And,  laftly,  how  fmall  a  Communica¬ 
tion  the  fouthern  Spaniards  had  with  the  feptentrional  ones,  and  how  diffe¬ 
rent  their  Ufages  and  Cuftoms  were,  is  very  evident.  Wherefore  it  is  greatly 
improbable  and  unlikely  that  fo  many  Greek  Rites  fhould  pafs  from  them  to 
Lujitania. 

Without  Religion  and  a  divine  Worfhip  no  State  can  be  flourifhing ;  for  he 
that  difowns  the  Authority  of  the  King  of  Kings,  will  never  fubmit  to  that  of 
an  earthly  Sovereign.  The  Republic  of  Carthage ,  among  the  Maxims  of  its 
Government,  was  not  forgetful  of  this  effential  Point ;  but  it  rather  of¬ 
fended  with  an  Excefs,  by  converting  Piety  into  Superftition :  It  had  received 
from  its  Pyrian  Founders  all  the  Phoenician  Religion.  Befides  this,  in  Egypt , 
a  Part  of  Africa  i  among  other  Monfters,  Idolatry  was  hatched,  and  was 
originated  after  the  Flood  in  the  Family  of  Ham ;  fo  that  Carthage ,  from  its 
Proximity  to  the  Cradle  and  Fountain  of  that  miftaken  Worfhip,  mu  ft  from 
Its  Situation  and  Source  have  been  very  fuperftitious.  We  hardly  find  any 
falfe  Deity  in  the  Mythology  that  the  Carthaginians  did  not  worfhip.  The 
Treaty  which  Polybius  (k)  relates  to  have  been  made  between  Hannibal ,  and  ( k)Ub.7 . 
Philip  King  of  Macedon ,  gives  us  fome  Idea  of  their  Theology,  of  the  Number  C3P* a*  p*^-54-x 
of  their  Gods,  and  the  Confidence  they  repofed  in  them  ;  of  which  the  Words 
are  here  worthy  to  be  inferted.  “  This  Treaty  (they  fay)  had  been  concluded 
“  in  the  Prefence  of  Jupiter ,  Juno ,  and  Apollo ;  in  Prefence  of  the  Carthaginian 
<c  Genius  *,  of  Hercules  and  lolaus ;  in  the  Sight  of  Mars ,  Priton ,  and  Nep- 
“  tune ;  before  the  Gods  which  accompany  the  Carthaginian  Fleet;  the  Sun, 

“  the  Moon,  and  the  Earth ;  in  Sight  of  the  Pavers,  Meadows,  and  Waters ; 

“  and  in  Sight  of  all  the  Gods,  Patrons  of  CarthageP 

Here  is  feen  that  the  Carthaginians  acknowledged  in  their  Deities  the  Attri¬ 
butes  of  Immenfity,  Wifdom,  and  Juftice ;  and  alfo  believed  a  Providence  and 
Influence  on  human  Actions :  For  which  reafon  the  Carthaginian  Generals,  pre¬ 
vious  to  their  engaging  in  War,  and  after  concluding  it,  offered  Sacrifices  to 
their  Gods,  to  appeafe  their  Anger,  conciliate  their  Benevolence,  or  to  thank 
them  for  their  Benefits  (l)-,  fuppofmg  the  profperous  or  unfortunate  Event  of  (i)  Tit.  lu. 
their  Expeditions  was  owing  either  to  the  Protection  or  Difpleafure  of  their 
Deities :  Happy  if,  afeertaining  the  Beginning,  they  had  not  erred  in  the  Objedt ! 

The  Carthaginians  paid  a  fpecial  Worfhip  to  fome  particular  Deities.  Her¬ 
cules ,  a  God  very  much  regarded  in  their  Metropolis,  was  not  lefs  efteemed  in 
the  Colony.  They  not  only  offered  a  yearly  Sacrifice  to  the  tutelar  Gods  of 
Pyre  (m),  whom  they  alfo  looked  on  as  their  Protestors,  but  perpetually  fent  PD  Rollin» 

Quint.  Curt. 

1.  4.  c.  2,  3. 

*  So  Monf.  Rollln  interprets  Polybius’s  Exprefiion  :  Others  read  it,  “  the  peculiar  Goddefs  or  Divi-  P°lyb.  in  Ex* 
nity  of  the  Carthaginians  legat' 
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to  that  City  a  Donative  of  their  firft  Fruits,  and  the  Tythes  of  the  Booty  taken 
from  their  Enemies  in  War,  that  all  might  be  confecrated  to  the  Worfhip  of 
Hercules.  They  had  alfo  a  fmgular  Veneration  for  the  Goddefs  Juno:  And  to 
(n)  Diod.  si-  Ceres  and  Proferpine  ( n ),  they  paid  the  Tribute  of  Adoration  by  a  public  Law, 
on  Occafion  of  the  Wars  with  Sicily  >  to  appeafe  the  Anger  of  thofe  Goddelfes, 
Protectrelfes  of  that  Illand  3  they  likewife  reverenced  JEfculapius ,  which  proves 
that  Medicine  was  efteemed  among  them.  In  great  Calamities,  efpecially  in 
barren  Years  from  a  Want  of  Rain,  they  implored  the  Succour  of  Ura?iia ,  or 
Luna ,  otherwife  called  Celejle ,  or  Queen  of  Heaven  (0)  :  This  Goddefs  feems  to 
have  been  the  fame  as  that  the  Women  of  Palejline  adored  (p)  3  and  it  is  likely 
her  Worfhip  palled  from  Phoenicia  to  Carthage.  We  mull  likewife  acknowledge, 
C)  Jeremiah,  ^hat  pne  barbarous  Sacrifices,  with  which  the  Carthaginians  honoured  Saturn , 
C?;  Sancho-  had  the  fame  Beginning.  Both  the  Kings  of  Pyre  and  their  Subjects  (q)  facri- 
niatn.  spud  their  innocent  Children  to  this  falfe  Deity  3  and,  when  they  had  none  of 

their  own,  they  bought  them  of  the  Poor,  to  comply  with  the  Obligation  of  this 
fanguinary  Worfhip.  The  Ceremony  was,  throwing  them  into  the  Fire,  or 
putting  them  into  the  Concavity  of  a  metal  Statue  of  Saturn  made  burning  hot : 
The  Mothers  affifted  at  this  cruel  Sight,  making  it  a  Point  of  Religion  not  to 
fined  a  Tear,  and  fondling  the  innocent  Victims  that  they  fhould  not  refill  3  in 
this  manner  conquering,  by  a  barbarous  Superltition,  the  Sentiments  and  Dic¬ 
tates  of  Nature  (r). 

Thus  againlt  the  Clamours  of  Humanity,  the  Reproaches  of  Darius  King 
of  Babylon  (s),  and  Gelon  of  Syracufe ,  the  Carthaginians  continued  thefe  horri¬ 
ble  Sacrifices  of  human  Blood.  Herodotus  fays  (t),  that  Amilcar,  in  the  Sici¬ 
lian  War,  did  not  ceafe  whilft  the  Battle  lalled  to  facrifice  human  Vidtims  to 
their  Deities,  as  if  an  hoftile  Fury  were  not  a  fufficient  Scourge,  without  the 
(u)  Lib.  i9.  Barbarity  of  this  Superltition.  What  Diodorus  Siculus  (u)  relates,  ftill  caufes 
a  greater  Horror,  viz.  that  when  Agathocles  puflied  the  Siege  of  Carthage ,  the 
Belieged  imagining  their  ill  Fortune  to  proceed  from  Saturn's  Anger,  becaufe 
the  Children  which  had  been  offered  up  unto  him  were  of  Strangers  and  poor 
Citizens,  to  fupply  this  Defedt,  bedewed  his  Altars  with  the  Blood  of  two 
hundred  Boys  of  noble  Parents,  and  chief  Houfes  of  Carthage ,  whofe  Throats 
they  cut  thereon,  and  more  than  three  hundred  Citizens  tendered  themfelves  as 
Vidtims.  Not  only  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  but  pagan  Authors  (w),  Plu¬ 
tarch ,  JuJlin ,  and  Quintus  Curtius ,  abominated  this  horrid  Pradtice,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  them,  rather  merited  the  Name  of  Sacrilege  than  Sacrifice  3 
and  which,  though  a  common  Cultom  among  the  ancient  Nations,  could  only 
have  for  its  Author  that  rebel  Spirit,  who  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World 
was  an  Homicide,  and  an  Enemy  to  Mankind. 


(r)  Tertull. 
cit.Minut.  Fe¬ 
lix  in  Ocl. 

( s)  Juftin. 

1.  19. 

Plutarch,  de 
fera  Vindicat. 
Deorum. 

(t)  Lib.  7. 


(w)  Plutarc. 
de  Superft. 
Juitin.  ].  18. 
Quint.  Curt. 
I.4.  c.  3. 


I  might  add  Itill  more  in  Proof  of  the  primitive  Religion,  and  Rife  of  Ido¬ 
latry  :  But  what  I  have  offered,  will,  I  believe,  fuffice  to  account  for  the  Intro- 
dudtion  both  of  the  one  and  the  other  into  Spain ,  followed  in  due  Time  (with 
the  Permilfion  of  Providence)  by  the  glorious  Light  of  the  Gofpel  3  of  which  I 
fhall  not  pretend  to  give  a  Hiltory,  as  this  would  be  ftraying  from  my  intended 
Concifenefs  3  but  only  briefly  mention  what  is  faid  of  the  firft  Preachers  of 
Chriftianity  in  that  Kingdom,  with  its  Progrefs  and  Oppofitions,  till  fettled  in 
an  uninterrupted  State  of  Tranquility  under  the  epifcopal  Government,  as  in 
moft  other  Parts  of  Europe. 

It  is  a  conftant  Tradition  in  the  Ecclefiaftical  Hiltory,  written  by  Spanijh  and 
Portuguefe  Authors,  though  denied  by  the  moft  claflic  ones  of  other  Nations, 
that  from  the  very  Beginning  of  Chriftianity,  the  Light  of  the  Gofpel  fhone  in 
Spam  and  Portugal ,  promulged  by  the  Apoflle  St.  James  the  Great  in  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  confirmed  by  St.  Paul ,  and  afterwards  by  fome  of  their  Difciples. 

What 
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What  the  Progrefs  of  the  firft  Preachers  was,  we  learn  from  the  Annals  of  tliofe 
Times ;  which  inform  us,  that  our  Saviour’s  Doctrine  took  Root,  and  fpread 
confiderably,  notwithstanding  the  powerful  Oppofition  from  the  falfe  Zeal  of 
Gentilifm,  fupported  by  the  Authority  of  the  Roman  Arms.  The  Tyranny  of 
fome  Emperors,  was  followed  by  the  Invafion  of  feveral  northern  Nations,  in 
the  Beginning  of  the  fifth  Century,  efpecially  of  the  Suevi  and  Alains ,  to  the 
Damage  both  of  Religion  and  the  State,  as  thofe  People  were  either  profefied 
Idolaters,  or  Followers  of  the  Art  an  Dodtrine  :  But  their  chief  Men  being  con¬ 
verted,  and  the  Prifcilian  Herefy  fuppreiTed,  the  Church  remained  in  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  Tranquility,  till  the  Year  713  ;  which  was  a  fatal  one  to  all  Spain , 
from  an  Invafion  and  Conqueft  of  it  by  the  Moors,  leaving  the  Chriftian  Reli¬ 
gion  thereby  expofed  to  great  Infults,  until  a  due  Worfhip  was  reftored  there¬ 
to,  in  Proportion  as  the  Chriftian  Princes  were  able  to  re-conquer  and  increafe 
their  Dominions. 

As  I  have  attempted  to  prove  that  Rubai  was  not  the  firft  Planter,  we  muft 
fuppofe  thofe  that  were,  brought  the  true  Religion  (preferved  and  taught  by 
Noah  to  his  Sons  and  Grandchildren)  with  them,  and  continued  the  Adoration 
of  the  true  God,  until  the  ftrange  Nations,  its  Conquerors,  in  Procefs  of  Time, 
introduced  a  Variety  of  idolatrous  Worfhip  here,  as  well  as  in  other  Parts, 
efpecially  the  Phoenicians  and  fuperftitious  Greeks ;  of  which  the  Remains  of  fe¬ 
veral  heathen  Temples,  dedicated  to  the  falfe  Deities,  fuch  as  Sol,  Luna ,  Venus , 
Hercules,  and  Diana,  ftill  exifting  in  Lujitania,  Betica,  Deni  a,  Colibre,  &c.  are  a 
convincing  Proof,  as  I  have  in  the  preceding  Difcourfe  remarked.  This  miftaken 
Devotion  flourifhed,  till  St.  James ,  or  fome  others,  came  as  abovementioned, 
and  fowed  the  evangelical  Seed,  which  grew  up  and  choked  the  Weeds  of  Ido¬ 
latry  ;  but  this  in  its  T urn  was  almoft  ftifled  by  the  Saracens,  until  the  Splen¬ 
dor  of  Chriftianity  difiipated  the  Mifts  or  Fogs  of  Mahometifm ,  as  above  re¬ 
lated,  and  took  fuch  Root  and  Footing,  as  not  to  have  been  fhaken  fince. 

The  Spaniards  boaft  of  being  the  firft  People  who  received  the  Chriftian  Faith, 
after  the  Judeans,  Galileans ,  and  Samaritans  j  and  Father  Marieta  hath  left  us 
a  long  Lift  of  Martyrs,  Confeftors,  and  Virgins,  who  gaveTeftimony  to  their 
Profeftion  at  the  Expence  of  their  Lives.  We  are  likewife  informed,  that  both 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  in  this  Kingdom ;  and,  on  their  Return  to  Rome, 
ordained  Rorcatus,  Ctejiphon,  Indalecius ,  Segundus,  Eufrajius ,  Cecilias,  and  Efc- 
cius,  feven  of  St.  James' s  Difciples,  to  go  preach  the  Golpel  in  Spain ;  who,  it  is 
faid,  arrived  jointly  at  Gaudix ,  and  there  feparated  to  commence  their  Functions. 

The  firft  remained  in  the  faid  City,  the  fecond  fettled  in  Bergy,  the  third  in 
TJrJi,  the  fourth  in  Avila,  the  fifth  in  Iliturgi,  the  fixth  in  Iliberi,  and  the  fe- 
venth  in  Carcafa ;  where  they  were  accounted  as  the  firft  Bifhops,  though  they 
had  no  particular  Diftridts  afligned  them  as  now. 

Father  Puente,  in  his  Book,  intitled,  La  Conveniencia  de  las  dos  Monarquaias, 
and  Father  Clemente  Claudio,  in  his  Chronological  Rabies,  aflert,  that  a  certain 
Catalan,  named  Cabrera ,  in  Imitation  of  a  Leonefe  Nobleman,  called  Quinnones, 
having  heard  of  our  Saviour’s  preaching  in  Palejline,  went  there  to  attend  his 
Doctrine,  and,  being  fully  fatisfied  therewith,  returned  to  Spain,  and  publifh- 
ed  the  fame ;  fo  that  thefe  two  Opinions,  if  true,  fet  afide  the  preceding  Sup- 
pofition  of  St.  James  being  the  firft  Promulgator  of  the  Gofpel  in  the  faid  King¬ 
dom.  It  is  alfo  faid  by  fome  Authors,  that  Cayus  Cornelius,  Centurion  of  Ca- 
farnaum.  Father  to  Cayus  Opius,  the  Centurion,  who  affifted  at  our  Saviour’s 
Crucifixion,  and  there  confefted  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  was  a  Native  of  the 
City  of  Malaga,  and  the  firft  among  the  Gentiles  who,  in  the  Life  of  our  Re¬ 
deemer,  believed  in  him.  And  Father  Juan  Caramuel ,  in  his  Explicacion  myf- 
tica  de  las  Armas  de  Efpanna ,  pretended  to  prove,  that  the  three  Kings  or  Magi, 
Gafpar,  Melchior ,  and  BelthaJ'ar,  were  Spaniards  \  and  that  the  terreftrial  Para- 
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dife  was  in  Andalufia ;  Doctrines  equally  abfurd,  and  exploded  even  by  cotem¬ 
porary  Writers. 

Others  affirm,  that  the  Converfion  of  the  Emperor  Conjlantine  (furnamed  the 
Great )  was  effected  by  the  Perfuafion  of  OJius,  Billiop  and  Native  of  Cordova ,  and 
the  lirft  Legate  of  the  Spanifh  Nation,  which  happened  in  the  Year  324;  and 
that  the  laid  Prince,  after  being  baptized  by  Pope  Sylvejier ,  prohibited  the  Per¬ 
fection  of  the  Chriffians,  and,  on  the  contrary,  granted  them  many  advanta¬ 
geous  Privileges.  It  is  the  common  Opinion  of  feveral  Authors,  that  the  faid 
Emperor  fixed  the  Limits  of  the  Bifhoprics  in  the  Year  3355  and  that  they  re¬ 
mained  in  the  fame  Form  till  the  Time  of  King  Ubamba ,  who,  in  the  Year  675, 
made  a  new  Divifion.  The  faid  Authors  found  their  Opinion  in  that  the  Ili- 
berian  Council,  by  Order  of  the  abovementioned  Emperor,  appointed  the  Bounds 
of  the  Bifhops,  and  for  Metropolitans  the  Prelates  of  Toledo ,  Tarragona ,  Braga, 
Merida ,  and  Seville :  Though  what  Mariana  relates,  feems  to  be  the  mofl  cer¬ 
tain,  that  the  Diftribution  of  the  Sees  was  made  by  Ubamba ,  as  above,  and  the 
Suffragans  appointed  to  the  Metropolitans  or  Primates,  which  Titles  were  then 
fynonymous. 

I  might  here  attempt  to  manifefl  the  Cities  and  Places  of  Refidence  of  thefe 
Bifhops ;  but  the  Change  which  Time  and  other  Occurrences  have  made,  not 
only  in  the  Limits,  but  in  the  Names  of  them,  would  render  it  both  very  dif¬ 
ficult  and  uncertain :  I  fhall  therefore  content  myfelf  with  deferibing  thofe  that 
at  prefent  fubfift. 

After  the  barbarous  Perfidy  of  African  Hoffs  had  overflowed  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Spanijh  Continent  in  the  Year  714,  there  remained  no  other  Refuge  or 
Afylum  for  the  afflicted  Chriffians,  but  the  craggy  Cantabrian ,  Pyrenean ,  and 
Navarrean  Mountains,  where  the  few  Prelates,  like  good  Shepherds,  efcaped 
with  their  Flocks,  to  enjoy  the  Exercife  of  their  Religion,  and  Freedom  from 
the  unfufferable  Yoke  of  Mahometan  Tyranny;  and  God,  who  at  all  Times 
protects  his  faithful  Servants,  that  with  Patience  and  a  fubmiflive  Refignation 
to  his  Difpenfations,  attend  his  Will,  animated  the  valorous  Pelayo  on  the  one 
hand,  and  encouraged  the  no  lefs  brave  Garci  Ximenez ,  of  Navarre ,  on  the 
other,  to  attempt  a  Reftoration  of  their  Country’s  Liberty ;  each  feparately  be¬ 
gan  one  of  the  1110ft  heroic  Undertakings  which  that  Age  produced,  confidering 
the  Difadvantages  they  laboured  under,  of  a  very  limited  Force,  and  other  fini- 
fter  Circumftances  oppofing  Succefs  :  Plowever,  they  were  beyond  Expectation 
bleffed  therewith;  and  commenced  that  Reftoration  of  God’s  Worfliip  in  his 
Temples,  with  Liberty  and  Honour  to  their  Country,  which  their  Succeffors 
perfected  ;  founding,  recovering,  and  eftablifhing  the  metropolitan  Churches 
and  Diocefes  at  different  Junctures,  in  Proportion  as  they  were  ftripping  the 
Hagarine  Race  of  their  Acquifitions,  which  at  prefent  remain  as  followeth. 

TOLEDO. 

The  metropolitan  Church  of  Toledo  is  the  chief  in  all  the  Spanift  Dominions ; 
and,  without  commenting  on  its  Antiquities,  or  the  contefted  Preference  be¬ 
tween  this  and  Burgos ,  I  fhall  follow  what  hath  been  eftablifhed  by  Bulls  and 
pontifical  Privileges,  fmee  the  Re-conqueft  and  Reftoration  of  the  faid  King¬ 
dom.  This  Church,  as  feveral  pretend,  had  the  lingular  Favour  of  preferving 
a  Prelate,  inhabiting  its  Capital,  after  being  in  the  Power  of  the  Saracens ,  which 
no  other  enjoyed:  And  it  is  affirmed  that  he  remained  there  until  it  was  re-con¬ 
quered,  on  the  25th  of  May ,  1085,  by  King  Alonzo  VI,  who  named  Don  Ber¬ 
nardo,  a  Goth,  and  Benedictine  Monk  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Victor  at  Marfeilles, 
and  Abbot  of  the  celebrated  Monaftery  of  Sahagun,  for  its  firft  Archbifliop ; 
which  Appointment  was  approved  and  coiffirmed  by  Pope  Gregory  VTI.  on  the 
18th  of  December ,  in  the  fame  Year,  with  the  Prerogative  of  being  Primate  of 
1  both 
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both  Spains.  This  is  the  Reafon  of  'Toledo's  being  raifed  to  the  Primacy,  for  it 
is  notorious  that  the  Conjlantine  Divifion  made  it  a  Suffragan  to  Carthagena -,  and 
as  there  were  five  Archbifhops  in  the  Kingdom,  fometimes  termed  Metropoli¬ 
tans,  and,  at  others,  Primates,  with  divers  Names,  though  the  Senfe  was  the 
fame  ;  thefe  were,  Tarraconenfe ,  Bracarenje ,  Merida ,  and  thofe  of  Seville  and  To¬ 
ledo  :  Befides,  to  thefe  were  aggregated  the  Narbonenfe ,  in  the  Gallia  Goihica ,  as 
fubjecl  to  Spain  under  the  Gothic  Sovereignty.  All  thefe  were  equal,  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  no  other  Superior  but  the  Roman  Tiara ;  taking  Place  in  the  gene¬ 
ral  Councils  according  to  the  Seniority  of  their  Confecration.  The  ancient  Di¬ 
vifion  of  the  Kingdom  into  five  Provinces,  was  the  Caufe  of  fo  many  Metropo¬ 
litans,  viz.  Retica ,  Lujitania ,  Tarragona ,  Carthagena ,  and  Galicia ,  as  hath  been 
before  obferved,  with  an  equal  Number  of  Audiences  and  fupreme  Chanceries, 
where  Juflice  was  adminiflered.  Thus  divided,  the  Narbonenfe  commanded  in 
France ;  he  of  Tarragon ,  in  that  Part  of  Spain  under  this  Denomination ;  the 
Vandals  had  Seville ;  the  Alans  and  Suevi ,  Portugal  and  Galicia ;  and  the  Goths , 
Toledo :  And  as  thefe  latter  conquered  all  the  others,  and  placed  the  Seat  of  their 
Government  in  Toledo ,  they  gave  the  Primacy  to  it,  though  controverted  by  the 
others  5  but  the  Goths  fo  difpofed  it,  and  it  hath  fince  been  confirmed  in  its  pre- 
fent  Superiority  by  the  repeated  Bulls  of  many  Pontiffs.  This  Archbifliop  hath 
eight  fuffragan  Bifhoprics,  viz.  Carthagena ,  or  Murcia ,  Segovia ,  laen,  Siguenza , 
OJ’ma ,  Cordova ,  Cuenca ,  and  Valladolid. 

TARRAGONA. 

The  fecond  Metropolis,  according  to  Antiquity,  is  Tarragona ;  which,  hav¬ 
ing  fhaken  off  the  Yoke  of  Mahometifm  in  the  Year  1091,  was  re-effabliflied  in 
its  ancient  archiepifcopal  Splendor  by  Pope  Urban  II,  on  the  firfl  of  July ,  in  the 
fame  Year:  And  Don  Berenguer  de  Rofanes  was  the  firfl  indubled  to  this  Dig¬ 
nity  j  having  for  Suffragans  thofe  of  Barcelona,  Tort  of  a,  Leri  da,  Gerona,  Vich, 
Urgel,  and  Solfona. 

SEVILLE. 

The  third  Archbifhopric  among  thofe  which  at  prefent  remain,  is  Seville: 
Which  Capital  was  conquered  by  King  Ferdinand  III,  on  the  23d  of  November , 
1248,  who  appointed  his  Son,  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  Abbot  of  Coruarrubias 
and  Valladolid ,  and  at  that  Time  Canon  of  Toledo ,  for  its  firfl  Prelate  ;  which 
Election  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Innocent  IV,  who  reflored  to  that  Church,  in- 
titled  Patriarchal,  the  ancient  Rights  of  a  Metropolitan.  It  hath  for  Suffra¬ 
gans  the  Bifhops  of  Malaga ,  Cadiz,  Canaries ,  and  Ceuta . 

S  A  N  T  I  A  G  O. 

Compojlella,  or  Santiago ,  holds  the  fourth  Place  in  Antiquity  ;  to  which  City 
the  ancient  Bifhopric  of  Iria,  or  Padron ,  was  united  in  813.  Pope  Calixtus  II. 
ere£l$d  it  into  a  Metropolitan,  on  the  28th  of  February ,  1120,  conferring  on 
it  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  Merida.  Its  firfl  Archbifhop  was,  Don  Diego 
Gelmires :  To  which  were  fucceffively  aggregated  as  Suffragans,  the  Bifhops  of 
Avila,  A/lorga,  Badajoz ,  Salamanca,  Coria ,  Zamora ,  Ciudad-Rodrigo ,  Plafencia, 
Lugo ,  Orenfe ,  Tuy,  and  Mondonedo. 

ZARAGOZA. 

The  fifth  is  Zaragoza-,  which  was  inflituted  by  the  Pontiff  John  XXII,  with 
Bulls  given  in  Avignon,  on  the  14th  of  July ,  1318,  its  lafl  Bifnop,  and  firfl 
Archbifliop,  being  Don  Pedro  Lopez  de  Luna,  before  Canon  of  the  laid  Church, 
and  Abbot  of  Monte -Aragon.  Its  Suffragans  are,  of  Huefca ,  Tarazona ,  Iaca, 
Barbaftro ,  Albarracin,  and  Teruel. 
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VALENCIA. 

The  Metropolis  of  Valencia  follows  the  preceding  in  the  Antiquity  of  its  In- 
ftitution,  having  been  eredled  by  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  by  Bulls,  dated  in  Rome, 
the  9th  of  March ,  1492.  The  Catalogue  of  its  Bilhops  finifhed,  and  that  of 
the  Archbifhops  commenced  with  Cardinal  Don  Rodrigo  de  Borja ,  who  afeended 
the  Pontificate  on  the  nth  of  Augujl ,  the  fame  Year,  with  the  Name  of  Alex¬ 
ander  VI.  He  appointed  for  Suffragans  the  Bifhops  of  Segorve,  Orichuela ,  and 
Majorca. 

GRANADA. 

Granada  occupies  the  feventh  Place  in  the  Degree  of  its  Eftablifhment.  As 
foon  as  it  was  conquered  from  the  Moors ,  on  the  firft  of  January,  1492,  by  King 
Ferdinand  V.  and  his  Queen  Donna  Ifabella ,  they  granted  the  City  all  the  Pre- 
eminencies  in  their  Power  3  and,  amongft  others,  raifed  it  to  an  Archbifhopric, 
and  appointed  for  the  firft  in  this  elevated  Station,  Don  Fernajido  de  Falavera,  a 
Jeromite  Monk,  then  Prior  of  the  Convent  del  Prado  de  Valladolid ,  Bifhop  of 
Avila ,  and  his  Majefty’s  Confeffor :  This  Election  was  confirmed  by  Pop eAlex- 
a?ider  VI,  who  reftored  to  this  Church  the  ancient  Rights  of  Iliberi ,  erected 
it  into  an  Archbifhopric,  and  gave  it  for  Suffragans  the  Bifhops  of  Almeria  and 
Guadix. 

BURGOS. 

Burgos  is  the  laft  of  the  eight  Metropolitans,  and  was  made  epifcopal  by  Bulls 
from  Pope  Gregory  VII,  in  theYear  1 078 .  Urban  II.  releafed  it  from  its  Suffragancy, 
and  added  the  Favour  of  making  it  immediately  dependent  on  the  See  of  Rome 3 
which  Gregory  XIII.  again  changed,  and,  at  the  Requeft  of  King  Philip  II,  raifed 
it  to  a  Metropolitan,  by  his  Bull  iffued  at  Rome ,  on  the  22d  of  Odiober ,  1574; 
whofe  laft  Bifhop,  and  firft  Primate,  was  Cardinal  Don  Frd?icifco  Pacheco  y  Fo¬ 
ie  do.  Its  fuffragan  Prelates  are  thofe  of  Palencia ,  Pamplona,  and  Calahorra. 

By  the  preceding  Account  it  appears,  that  Spain  now  comprehends  eight  Arch- 
bifhoprics  and  forty  five  fuffragan  Sees  3  to  which  I  fhall  add  thofe  of  Leon  and 
Oviedo,  as  exifting  in  the  Kingdom,  though  immediately  fubjedl  to  the  Roman 
Primacy  by  very  ancient  Privileges :  The  Right  of  all  are  in  his  Catholic  Majefty 
to  nominate,  and  prefent  to  the  Pope.  The  following  Catalogue  of  the  In¬ 
cumbents,  is  as  it  flood  in  a  Spanijh  Book,  publifhed  at  Madrid  in  the  Year  1768  3 
and  the  Valuation  I  borrowed  from  Mr.  Clarke's,  Letters  concerning  the  Spanifi 
Nation. 

I.  Toledo,  Archbifhop  and  Metropolitan, 

jC.  Ducats. 

His  Eminence  Don  Luis  de  Cordova,  Conde  de  Feba,  50,000  400,000 


Suffragans. 


I. 

Carthagena , 

Don  Diego  de  Roxas  y  Contreras , 

8,000 

64,000 

2. 

Segovia, 

Don  Juan  Jofeph  Marti?iez  Efcalzo, 

4>25Q 

34,000 

3- 

laen. 

Don  Fr.  Benito  Marin,  -  - 

5,000 

40,000 

4- 

Siguenza , 

Don  Jofeph  de  la  Cuejla,  -  -  - 

7,500 

60,000 

5- 

Ofma , 

Don  Bernardo  Antonio  Calderon ,  - 

3’25° 

26,000 

6. 

Cordova , 

Don  Martin  de  Barcia,  -  -  -  - 

5,250 

42,000 

7- 

Cuenca , 

Don  Ifdro  de  Carvajal  y  Lancafcr, 

6,250 

50,000 

8. 

Valladolid , 

Don  Manuel  Rubin  de  Celis,  - 

2,500 

20,000 

Titular  Bifhop  of  the  Order  of  Santiago , 
Don  Alonzo  de  Solis  y  Gragera. 


II.  Tarra- 
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II.  Tarragona,  Archbifhop,  ©V. 

Don  Juan  Larioy 

A 

-  3>25° 

Ducats. 

26,000 

i.  Barcelona , 

Suffragans. 

Don  Jofeph  Climent ,  - 

M°° 

12,000 

2.  Tort  of  a. 

Don  Bernardo  Velarde ,  -  - 

-  2,500 

20,000 

3.  Leri da , 

Don  Manuel  Macias  Predrejon,  -  - 

2,000 

16,000 

4.  Gerona , 

Don  Manuel  Antonio  Palmero, 

-  1,250 

10,000 

5.  Vichy  ovViqut 

Don  Fr.  Barth.  Sarmentero ,  -  - 

75° 

6,000 

6.  Ur  gel. 

Don  Fran.  Fernandez  de  Xativa, 

1,000 

8,000 

7.  Solfona , 

Don  Fr.  Jofeph  de  Mezquia ,  -  -  - 

625 

5,000 

III.  Seville,  Archbifhop,  ©V. 

Don  Francifco  Solis  de  Cardona , 

15,000 

120,000 

1.  Malaga , 

Suffragans. 

Don  Jofeph  Franquis  Lafo  de  Cafilla , 

7,5°° 

60,000 

2.  Cadiz  y 

Don  Fr.  Tho.  del  Valle ,  -  - 

2,000 

16,000 

3.  Canaries , 

4.  Ceuta y 

Don  Fran.  Delgado , 

Don  Antonio  Gomez  de  la  Torre , 

1 

IV.  Santiago,  Archbifhop,  &V. 
Don  Bartholo?ne  Rajoy  y  Lofada , 

-  15,000 

120,000 

1.  Avila, 

Suffragans. 

Don  Miguel  Fernando  Merino ,  - 

2,500 

20,000 

2.  AJlorga , 

Don  Juan  Merino  y  Lombreras ,  -  - 

-  >.875 

15,000 

3.  Badajoz, 

Don  ilFw.  Perez  Minayo ,  -  -  -  - 

-  3*250 

26,000 

4.  Salamanca , 

Don  Phelipe  Beltran ,  -  -  -  -  - 

3,000 

24,000 

5.  Coria, 

Don  Juan  Jof  Garcia  Alvaro , 

-  3>25o 

26,000 

6.  Zamora , 

Don  Antonio  Iorge  y  Galvan , 

-  2,500 

20,000 

7.  Ciud.  Rodrigo ,  Don  Cayetano  ^uadrillero,  - 

-  1,250 

10,000 

8.  Plafencia , 

Don  Jofeph  Gonzalez  Lafo ,  -  - 

-  6,875 

55, OOO 

9.  Lugo, 

Don  Fr.  Francifco  Izquierdo ,  -  - 

-  M°° 

12,000 

10.  Orenfe, 

Don  Fr.  Fran.  Galindo ,  -  -  -  - 

-  M°° 

12,000 

11.  Twy, 

Don  Juan  Manuel  Cafiannon , 

2,000 

16,000 

12.  Mondonedo , 

Don  Jofeph  Lofada  y  dpuiroga. 

-  1,250 

10,000 

V.  Zaragoza,  Archbifhop,  ©V. 
Don  Jua?i  Saenz  de  Buruaga ,  - 

-  7’5°° 

60,000 

1.  Huefca , 

Suffragans. 

Don  Antonio  Sanchez  Sardinero,  - 

-  1,50° 

12,000 

2.  Tarazona , 

Don  Jofeph  Laplana  y  Cafillon ,  -  - 

-  1,875 

I  5,000 

3.  FtfCtf, 

Don  Pafqual  Lopez,  -  -  -  - 

75° 

6,000 

4.  Barbajlro, 

Don  Phelipe  Antonio  de  Perales ,  -  - 

1,000 

8,000 

5.  Albarracin , 

Don  Jofeph  de  Molina ,  - 

1,000 

8,000 

6.  Teruel,. 

Don  Fr.  Rodriquez  Chico,  -  -  -  - 

-  2,250 

18,000 

VoL.  I. 
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VI.  Valencia,  Archbilhop,  &c. 

£• 

Ducats. 

Don  Andres  Mayoral , 

Suffragans. 

13>75° 

3  10,000 

1.  Segorve, 

Don  Fr.  Bias  de  Arganda,  ----- 

2,000 

16,000 

2.  Orihuela, 

Don  Jofeph  Fhormo,  ------- 

3’75° 

30,000 

3.  Mallorca , 

Don  Francifco  Garrido  de  la  Vega,  -  -  - 

VII.  Granada,  Archbifhop,  &c. 

2,750 

22,000 

Don  Pedro  Antonio  Barroeta ,  -  - 

Suffragans. 

6,250 

50,000 

1.  Almaria , 

Don  Claudio  Sanz  y  Forres,  -  - 

1,125 

9,000 

2.  Guadix, 

Don  Fran.  Alex.  Bocanegra,  -  - 

VIII.  Burgos,  Archbifhop,  &c. 

1,000 

8,000 

Don  Jofeph  Xavier  Rodriguez, 
Suffragans. 

3>75° 

30,000 

1.  Palencia, 

Don  Jofeph  Cayetano  Loaces,  -  - 

2,500 

20,000 

2.  Pamplona , 

Don  Gafpar  de  Miranda,  ----- 

3>5°° 

28,000 

3.  Calahorra , 

4.  Santander , 

Don  Juan  Luelmo  Pinto,  - 
Don  Francifco  Lafo  Santos, 

3,000 

24,000 

I  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  a  limilar  Lift  to  the  preceding  one,  of  the  Sees 
fubject  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  Afia  and  America ,  taken  from  the  aforefaid  Au¬ 
thor,  though  without  their  Valuation. 


ASIA. 


I.  Manila,  Archbilhop,  &c. 

Don  Bafilio  Sancho  de  Santa  JuJla,  y  Runna. 
Suffragans. 

1 .  Cebu ,  Don  Miguel  de  Ezpeleta, 

2.  Nueva  Segovia,  Don  Fr.  Miguel  Garcia , 

3.  Nueva  Caceres,  Don  Fr.  A?itonio  de  Luna.- 

AMERICA. 

II.  Santo  Domingo,  Archbifhop,  &c. 
Don  Ifidoro  Rodriguez. 

Suffragans. 

1.  Puerto  Rico,  Don  Mariano  Marti, 

2.  Cuba,  Don  Pedro  Agujlin  Morel, 

3.  Caracas,  Don  Diego  Diez  Madronnero. 


1. 


2. 

3- 

4* 

5- 

6. 


III.  Mexico,  Archbifhop,  &c. 
Don  Francifco  de  Lorenzano. 
Suffragans. 

Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  Don  Fran.  Fabian  y  Fuero , 


Oaxaca , 
Mechoacan , 
Guadalaxara , 
Yucatan, 
Durango, 


Don  Miguel  Alvarez  de  Abreu, 
Don  Pedro  Sanchez  de  Fagle, 
Don  Diego  Rodriguez  Rivas, 
Don  Fr.  Antonio  Alcalde, 

Don  Pedro  Famaron. 
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IV.  Guatemala,  Archbidiop,  &c. 
Don  Pedro  Cortes. 


1.  Chiapa , 

2.  Nicaragua , 

3.  Comay  agua. 


Suffragans. 

Don  Mig.  de  Cilieza  y  Velafco , 
Don  'Juan  de  Pilches  y  Cabrera , 
Don  Antonio  de  Macarulla. 


1.  Arequipa , 

2.  Fruxillo , 

3.  ^uito, 

4.  Cuzco, 

5.  Guamanga , 

6.  Panama , 
y.  Chile , 

8.  Concepcion  de 


V.  Lima,  Archbifhop,  ©V. 

Don  Diego  de  Parada , 

Suffragans. 

Don  Diego  Salguero , 

Don  Francifco  de  Luna  Victoria , 
Don  Pedro  Ponce  y  Carrafco , 

Don  Manuel  Geronymo  de  Romani, 
Don  Fr.  Jcf.  Luis  Lila  y  Moreno , 
Don  Moreno  y  Olio , 

Don  Manuel  de  Alday, 

Chile ,  Don  Fr.  Pedro  de  Efpineyra . 


VI.  Charcas,  Archbifhop,  ©V. 

Don  Pedro  de  Argandona. 

Suffragans. 

1.  iVr*.  z/<?  la  Paz,  Don  Gregorio  Fran,  de  Campos , 

2.  Fucaman ,  Don  Manuel  Abad  y  Illana, 

3.  Sant  a  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Don  jFVwz.  Ramon  de  Herbofo , 

4.  Paraguay ,  Don  Maimel  Lopez  de  Efpinofa , 

5.  Buenos  Ayres,  Don  Manuel  de  la  Lorre. 


VII.  Santa  Fe,  Archbifhop, 

Don  Fran,  de  la  Riva  Mazo. 
Suffragans. 

1 .  Popayan,  Don  Geronymo  de  Obregon, 

2.  Carthagena ,  Don  Diego  de  P  ere  do, 

3.  Santa  Marta,  Don  Fr.  Agujiin  Camacho. 


Thefe  were  formerly  in  the  Nomination  of  the  King,  and  afterwards  in  that 
of  the  Concordate  (an  ancient  Council  or  Junto  for  that  Purpofe,  though  fince 
aboliflied) ;  but  now  the  Pope  and  the  Archbifhop  of  Foledo  divide  the  Patronage 
with  the  King.  The  Revenues  of  the  Dignitaries  in  Spain  are  very  confidera- 
ble,  though  that  of  the  inferior  Clergy  not  correfpondent  j  and  this,  I  fuppofe, 
may  be  owing  to  their  great  Numbers,  as  any  one  may  be  ordained  who  is  qua¬ 
lified  with  Learning  to  his  Ordinary’s  Satisfaction,  and  is  Mailer  of  an  Income 
producing  about  eight  Pence  Sterling  per  Diem.  The  Bilhop’s  conflant  Drefs 
is  a  Robe,  and  a  purple  Rochet ;  they  commonly  wear  a  Crofs  on  their  Breads, 
and  a  large  Ring  on  a  Finger,  both  of  which  are  always  Emeralds.  The  Clergy, 
who  are  not  of  any  particular  monadic  Order,  wear  a  Caffoc  and  Hood,  with 
their  Hats  doubled  up  on  both  Sides. 
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CHAP.  X. 

Of  the  Laws  of  Spain  ;  its  Cortes ,  Courts  of  Judicature > 
Councils,  Halls ,  and  different  Tribunals.  Alfo ,  incidently , 
of  the  military  Orders,  Governors ,  &c.  as  well  in  Europe 
as  America.  To  which  are  added \  all  the  Ordinances 
of  the  Navy ,  &c. 

IN  order  to  afcertain  the  Origin  of  the  prefent  Laws  of  Spain ,  I  fhall  men¬ 
tion  the  moft  probable  Conjectures  of  Authors  concerning  thofe  of  the  ear- 
lieft  Ages,  till  the  Period  in  which  Hiftory  demonftrates  the  Fountain,  from 
(a)  Pobi.de  whence  thofe  now  in  Ufe  have  flowed.  EJirada  (a)  fays,  that  King  Bettus, 
*VoLl-  Great-great-Grandfon  to  'Tubal ,  founded  Schools  in  the  City  of  Beeza  in  An- 
dalujia ,  and  made  it  an  Emporium,  where  the  Sciences  flourifhed,  and  an  Aca¬ 
demy  was  eftablifhed  ;  but  the  Story  of  the  fabulous  Kings  having  been  juftly 
(b)  Anaiesde  exploded,  I  fhall  purfue  this  Author  no  further  on  the  Subject.  Velazquez  (b) 
pi  Afl'i.  relates,  from  Juflin ,  that  the  Curetes  fettled  in  Spain ;  and  taught  the  Natives, 
among  many  other  Improvements,  Policy  and  Government  by  Laws  :  And,  in 
another  Place  he  fays,  that  Abidis  did  the  fame ;  and  adds,  that  the  Turdetani 
had  Laws  written  in  Verfe,  and  Letters  above  fix  thoufand  Years  old.  But  I 
fhall  omit  any  more  Quotations  of  fuch  exaggerated  Accounts,  whofe  Confu¬ 
te  Hid.  Lit.  tation  I  find  completed  by  the  Brothers  Mohedanos  (c),  in  their  Obfervations, 
&i?qP'  p'86’  that  the  Origin  of  the  Spanijh  Laws  is  loft  in  the  Obfcurity  of  the  remoteft 
Ages ;  and  that  if  the  Antiquity  which  the  Turdetani  or  Andalufians  attribute 
to  their  Laws,  Books  and  Poetry,  wrere  certain,  Spain  would  have  been  a  wife 
and  cultivated  Nation,  civilized  by  Laws,  and  inftrucled  in  the  Arts  and 
Sciences,  not  only  at  the  Time  of  the  Difperfion  from  Babel ,  but  even  before  the 
Flood,  nay,  preceding  Adam  and  the  World’s  Creation.  Strabo ,  in  his  third 
Book  of  Geography ,  fays,  that  the  People  called  Turdetani ,  now  Andalujians, 
were  reputed  in  his  Time  the  wifeft  in  Spain,  and  had  Poems,  and  other  valua¬ 
ble  Compofttions  of  Antiquity;  and  that  there  was  a  current  Tradition  among 
them,  that  their  Laws  wrote  in  Verfe,  were  fix  thoufand  Years  old;  which,  if 
true,  muft  have  been  about  two  thoufand  antecedent  to  our  firft  common  Pa¬ 
rents  ;  as  Strabo  flourifhed  in  the  Reigns  of  Auguflus  and  Tiberius  Cefar ,  which 
almoft  coincide  with  the  Chriftian  Era ;  and  confequently  the  faid  Nation  muft 
have  been  Preadamites ,  according  to  the  erroneous  Propofitions  of  Ifaac  Pey- 
reira ,  though  contrary  to  Hiftory,  Criticifm,  and  Religion.  We  muft  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  Law  of  Nature,  obfeured  and  perverted  by  the  Oblivion  of  their 
primitive  Knowledge,  and  increafed  by  a  rude  and  unpolifhed  Behaviour, 
would  not  conftitute  the  Foundation  of  the  civil  Cuftoms,  and  political  Cha¬ 
racter  of  thofe  People ;  for  Power,  Violence  and  Caprice,  would  have  a  great 
Share  in  their  Eftablifhments  :  And  thefe  would  continue  till  fome  fublime 
Genius,  fuperior  in  Authority  and  Talents  to  the  reft,  after  obtaining  the 
Confidence  of  the  People,  fliould  be  able  to  fettle  exprefs  Laws  for  the  correct¬ 
ing  of  Abides,  and  in  this  manner,  by  their  Stability,  regulate  the  Conduct 
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of  Particulars,  and  give  a  political  as  well  as  permanent  Form  of  Government 
to  the  State. 

The  Laws  were  undoubtedly  at  firft  verbal,  and  preferved  only  by  Tradi¬ 
tion  (d),  being  the  common  Pradtice  of  the  primitive  Nations,  and  confe-  (d)  simck- 
quently  the  fame  with  the  Spaniards  as  with  others:  I  Ihall  therefore  quit  this 
dark  Road  of  Conje&ures,  and  proceed  to  acquaint  my  Readers  with  what  I 
find  afcertained  in  Hiftory  to  the  Purpofe ;  and  fhall  primarily  offer  to  their 
Confideration  what  the  Licentiate,  Don  Francifco  Bermudez  de  Pedraza ,  an  Au¬ 
thor  who  wrote  in  the  Year  1612,  fays  on  the  Subjedf. 

Of  the  Origin  of  the  Civil  Law . 

God  was  the  firft  Legiflator,  of  whom  Ifaiah  (e)  in  the  Old ,  and  St  .James  (O  ch.  33. 
in  the  New  Deft  ament  (f),  are  Witneffes ;  and  among  the  Gentiles,  without  the  J)  Epift.gen. 
Light  of  Faith,  and  affifted  only  by  the  Glimmerings  of  natural  Reafon,  De - 
mojlhene i ;  who  faid,  that  the  Law  was  the  Gift  of  God,  and  invented  by  him  ; 
and  Dully  (g),  that  it  was  Reafon  emanating  from  the  divine  Mind.  ‘All  the 
Legiilators  of  Antiquity  perfuaded  the  Community  where  they  redded,  that  the 
Law  they  promulgated,  was  dictated  by  feme  God,  that  their  Fellow-citizens 
might  the  readier  admit  it :  Becaufe  the  firft  who  gave  Laws  to  Mortals,  was, 
according  to  Diodorus  Siculus ,  the  Goddefs  Ceres ;  and  for  this  reafon  Minos  at¬ 
tributed  his  to  "Jupiter ,  Lycurgus  to  Apollo ,  Solon  to  Minerva ,  Zemolaxis  to  Vejla , 

Numa  Pompilius  to  the  Nymph  Egeria-,  and  the  execrable  Mahomet ,  by  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  Sergius,  a  Monk,  gave  to  underftand  that  he  received  his  from  the  holy 
Ghoft,  by  means  of  a  Dove.  The  Laws  I  here  treat  of  are  the  Roman,  whofe  Origin 
and  Antiquity  I  fhall  relate ;  and,  in  their  Hiftory,  have  Reference  to  the  civil 
Law  which  was  firft  written  by  the  jurift  Pomponius ,  and  afterwards  by  Ayma- 
rius  Bibelus  Valentinus,  Frojlerius ,  and  John  Corrajius  ;  from  whofe  Works  I  fliall  Omnes  in  Hif- 
feledf  what  I  may  deem  proper  for  mine.  The  primitive  Government  of  Rome  in  vilis  in  Traft. 
its  Infancy  was  regal,  as  all  was  fubject  to  the  Will  and  arbitrary  Difpofition  of  noms’  tom‘ 
its  Kings,  without  any  written  Laws :  And  fubfequently,  fays  Halicarnajfenjis(h),  (h)  Hdicar. 
it  was  governed  by  Cuftoms,  until  Romulus,  after  the  Death  of  his  Brother  Re- 
j mis,  became  the  foie  Sovereign,  and  received  in  Rome  the  neighbouring  Sabines. 

When  there  was  an  Infurrecfion  of  the  Roman  Youths,  Romulus ,  to  appeafe  them, 
made  Choice  of  an  hundred  of  the  nobleft  Senators,  and  divided  the  Commons 
into  three  Parts,  whom  he  called  Tribes,  and  their  three  Governors,  Tribunes ; 
of  which  three  Parts  he  afterwards  made  fix,  denominating  them  Curias  ;  and 
thefe  he  again  fubdivided,  with  the  Name  of  De  curias,  whofe  Chiefs  or  Heads 
were  diftinguifhed  by  the  Title  of  PrcefcSlus  De  cur  ice,  and  their  Laws  by  that 
of  Curiatce  Leges ,  as  they  were  made  on  the  aflembling  of  the  People  by  De¬ 
curias.  At  his  Death,  after  a  Reign  of  forty  feven  Years,  the  Senators  and 
Commons  elecled  (as  the  abovementioned  Writer  relates)  Numa  Pompilius ,  the 
Sabine,  for  their  King,  at  the  Age  of  forty  Years ;  who,  after  governing  forty 
three  Years,  enacting  many  Laws,  and  eftablifhing  divine  Worfhip,  quitted  his 
Life  and  Crown  to  Tullus  Hojlilius,  who  was  fucceeded  by  Ancus  Martius,  and  he 
by  Tarquinius  Prifcus :  Then  followed  Servius  Tullus  ;  and  after  him,  T 'arquinius 
Superbus  mounted  the  Throne ;  who,  for  his  exceffive  Pride,  and  his  Son’s  vio¬ 
lating  Lucretia,  the  chafte  Wife  of  D arquinius  Collatinus,  was  banillied  with  all 
his  Family  from  the  City  and  Kingdom;  and  the  Government  changed  from  a 
Monarchy,  after  having  continued  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  forty  Years, 
to  an  Ariftocracy,  by  Confuls,  with  Enfigns  and  Power  of  Royalty,  Thefe  were 
chofen  annually,  to  avoid  Tyranny,  and  to  give  Hopes  to  others  of  fucceeding 
to  that  honourable  Employ,  though  for  fo  fhort  a  Time.  The  firft  were  Ju¬ 
nius  Brutus  and  D arquinius  Collatinus ;  but  the  fickle  Vulgar,  becoming  weary 
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of  their  own  Choice,  and  wanting  again  a  Change  in  the  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  eledfed  one  to  rule  alone,  under  the  Appellation  of  DiBator ,  and  this  was 
Largius ;  the  Populace  however,  always  reftlefs,  were  as  diffatisfied  with  this  as 
they  had  been  with  their  Confuls,  and  mutinying,  took  Arms,  in  order  to  oblige 
the  Senate  to  liften  to  Terms.  Accordingly  they  created  three  Tribunes  for 
their  Judges,  to  treat  of  Peace  and  capitulate  with  the  Senators,  chofen  on  both 
Sides  to  give  them  Laws :  They  agreed  to  the  making  them,  but  not  to  the  Legis¬ 
lators  ;  and  the  Erfedt  of  this  Difcord  was,  that  they  refolved  to  have  foreign  Laws, 
difpatching  three  Legates  or  Ambaffadors  to  Athens  for  that  Purpofe.  Pojihumius 
Albus,  Manlius ,  and  Sulpitius  Camarinus,  were  appointed  for  the  Execution  of  this 
CommilTion,  in  the  Year  304,  from  the  Foundation  of  Rome ;  4,748,  from  the 
Creation  of  the  World  ;  and  451,  before  the  Coming  of  Chrift.  They  returned 
with  them  in  about  three  Years  j  and,  for  their  Promulgation,  ten  Patricians 
were  nominated,  viz.  Appius  Claudius ,  Genucius ,  Sex  tins,  Veturius ,  ‘Julius ,  Man¬ 
lius ,  Sulpitius ,  Curiatus ,  Romulus ,  and  Pojihumius  5  who  ordered  the  faid  Laws  to 
be  engraven  on  ten  brazen  Tables,  that  all  might  fee  them.  Thefe  were  the 
Principia ,  and  original  Fountains  of  the  now  exifting  civil  Law.  But  they  not 
giving  intile  Satisfaction,  a  new  Decemvir  ate  were  chofen  (including  only  Ap¬ 
pius  Claudius  of  the  former),  by  whom  two  Tables  were  added  to  the  other  ten, 
and  their  Contents  thenceforward  called  the  Laws  of  the  twelve  Fables ;  which, 
feeming  yet  obfeure,  the  Learned  gave  them  various  Interpretations,  and,  re¬ 
ducing  them  to  Writing,  compiled  a  Body  which  they  called  by  the  generical 
Name  of  the  civil  Law.  They  then  compofed  the  Adtions,  and  ordained  their 
Forms,  obferving  fuch  a  precife  Rigour  in  the  Propofition  of  them,  that  he  who 
erred  in  one  Syllable  loft  the  Inftance  or  Motion.  In  this  manner  Rome  was  go¬ 
verned  for  about  a  Century,  till  Flavius ,  Secretary  to  Appius  Claudius ,  Pontifex , 
compiled  various  Replies  of  feveral  Jurifts ;  among  which  was  Papyrius ,  who 
gave  Name  to  the  Jus  civile  Papyrianum ,  and  feveral  of  little  Import.  The  Me¬ 
thod  obferved  by  the  Romans  in  making  their  Laws,  was  this.  The  People  being 
convoked  by  Centuries,  the  Conful,  as  Legiflator,  having  firft  confulted  the  Se¬ 
nate,  and  learned  their  Sentiments,  propofed  to  the  Public  what  was  to  be 
eftablifhed,  concluding  with  thefe  Words,  Velitis  juheatis ,  Quirites ,  ut  hoc  aut 
illud  fiat :  Then  the  Law  was  proclaimed,  and  given  in  Writing  to  the  People, 
that,  in  the  three  following  Market-days,  they  fhould  examine  it  well,  and  de¬ 
liberate  whether  it  would  be  profitable  or  pernicious ;  and  that,  on  the  Re¬ 
union  of  the  Centuries,  they  fhould  either  approve  or  rejedt  it.  At  the  Expi¬ 
ration  of  the  aforefaid  Time,  the  Commons  met  the  Patricians,  becaufe  Virgi- 
nius  had  been  injured  by  Appius  Claudius's  demanding  his  Daughter,  with  whom 
he  was  in  Love,  for  his  Slave,  when  fhe  was  naturally  free ;  which  Difcord  was 
fettled  by  the  Plebeians  obtaining  the  Privilege  of  making  Laws  for  their  Go¬ 
vernment,  which  were  called  Plebifcita,  as  Laws  made  by  the  Vulgar,  who,  on 
meeting  again,  were  alked  by  their  Magiftrate,  the  Tribune,  after  propoling  the 
Affair,  De  hoc  quid  fieri  velitis ,  vos,  Quirites ,  rogo ;  and  they  immediately  gave 
their  Opinion,  by  replying,  Sic  volumus  jubemufque.  But  the  Roman  People  in- 
creafmg  greatly,  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  concur,  or  meet  to  make  Laws 
and  this  Inconvenience  (as  Pomponius  obferves)  obliged  them  to  furrender  the 
Reins  of  Government  to  the  Senate,  that  in  their  Name  they  fhould  ordain 
Laws,  named  Senatus  confulta ,  as  a  fenatorial  Law  by  Confultation,  with  the  Con¬ 
ful  who  then  governed  :  So  that  from  Conful  Frebelius ,  it  was  denominated  Se¬ 
natus  confultum  Frebelianum  \  from  Pegafius,  Pegafianum ;  from  Veleyus,  V el eianum  j 
and  from  Orficius ,  Orficianum.  And  likewife  the  Laws,  eftablifhed  by  the  Conful 
at  the  Requeft  of  the  Populace,  took  his  Name:  As  from  Julius,  the  Law  Julia ; 
from  Cornelius ,  Cornelia  from  CaJJius ,  Cafiia ;  from  Pompeius ,  Pompeia ;  from 
Aquilius ,  Aquilia  j  and  from  Falcidius ,  Falcidia.  And,  becaufe  the  Confuls 
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were  by  the  continual  Wars  commonly  abfent  from  Rome ,  there  were  created  in 
the  City  two  Corrcdlores ,  termed  Prcetores ;  the  one  to  govern  the  Citizens,  and 
the  other  Strangers ;  with  a  Power  to  abolifh  the  old  Law,  and  to  efcablifh  a 
new  one ;  and  all  l'uch  were  termed  Edidia  Practorum.  Tliefe  pretorial  Edicts 
were  annual  like  the  Offices,  in  whofe  Beginnings  they  entered,  declaring,  fup- 
p lying,  and  amending  the  civil  Law ;  and  the  Comments  orExpofitions  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  called  Jus  honorarium ,  which  they  placed  in  alboPretoris  (a  white  Table), 
whereon  they  publicly  wrote  and  put  them  all.  And  becaufe  thefe  Laws  had  fome 
Ambiguity  and  Doubts,  the  Interpretation  of  the  Learned  was  introduced,  called 
Refponfa  prudentum ,  which  every  Day  appeared  in  public,  that  all  might  confult 
them  with  a  greater  Facility;  on  which  account  they  were  termed  Jur  if  confult  us 
(a  Lawyer,  or  Interpreter  of  the  Law),  according  to  Laurentius  Valia.  Before 
the  Time  of  Augufus ,  it  was  lawful  for  any  one  to  interpret  the  Laws  to  the 
Litigants,  affirming  to  the  Judge  that  it  -was  the  true  Meaning  of  them :  But 
the  laid  Augujius  ordained,  that,  to  the  end  thefe  Anfwers  might  have  a  greater  Au¬ 
thority,  no  one  fhould  prefume  to  give  them  without  his  Approbation  and  Leave. 
And  here  it  muft  be  noted,  that  not  every  Jurifconfultus  feparately,  was  confi- 
dered  fo  authorized  as  to  make  the  fetting  afide  his  Opinion  unlawful,  but  what 
all  jointly  approved,  who  had  a  Licence  from  the  Emperor  to  interpret  the  Law  : 
This  was  called  prudentum  Refponfa ;  and  might  not,  as  Mateazus  fays,  be  re¬ 
voked  or  made  void.  And  of  the  Anfwers  which  thefe  Licentiates  gave,  Jufli- 
nian  afterwards  ordered  to  compile  the  fifty  Books  of  the  Digefts,  ahftraCting 
the  molt  pure  and  choiceft  Parts  of  them,  for  which  they  were  diftinguifhed 
with  the  faid  Name  of  Digejis ,  as  Books  wherein  the  moll  fubftantial  Part  was 
compofed  or  digefled :  It  is  frivolous,  however,  in  Mateazus  to  ridicule  thofe 
Interpreters,  who  give  the  Title  of  a  Law  to  the  Opinions  of  the  aforefaid  Coun- 
fellors,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  Rebardus ,  though  both  were  reproved  by 
Fredericus  Naufea ;  it  being  fufficient  to  obferve,  that  JuJiinian  had  them  drawn 
out  under  his  Name  for  them  to  receive  the  Force  of  a  Law  by  his  Approbation. 
All  thefe  interpreting  Counfellors  did  not  profefs  the  fame  Inibitute,  but  va¬ 
rious  :  For  fome  were  Practitioners,  who  indited  Epiltles  or  Pleas,  and  Quef- 
tions  or  Controverfy  ;  as  Papinianus ,  who  wrote  feven  Books  of  Anfwers  ;  Me¬ 
nacing  three;  Sabinus ,  two;  and  Pomponius,  twenty  of  Epiltles.  Others  applied 
themfelves  in  reducing  the  Law  to  an  Art,  and  to  colled  it  into  one  Body ;  as 
Julian ,  who  produced  ninety  Books  of  P an de Vs ;  and  Alfenus ,  forty.  Others 
were  occupied  in  gloffing  the  Laws  of  the  twelve  Tables,  and  Edicts  of  the  Pre- 
tors,  writing  Notes  on  them ;  as  JJlpianus ,  Paulus  Modejlinus ,  Caius  Marcellus , 
Florentinus ,  and  Mar ci anus:  And  others  methodizing  the  Laws;  as  Gal/us,  Aqui- 
lius ,  &c. 

Laltly,  Rome  returned  to  the  Obedience  of  one  Prince,  not  with  the  Title  of 
King,  as  this  Diftin&ion  or  Name  remained  Hill  odious  and  frelh  in  Memory, 
but  with  that  of  Emperor ;  and  the  firft  was  Caius  Julius  Cefar ,  who,  for  the 
many  Victories  he  had  gained,  was  ftiled  the  Father  of  his  Country,  which  created 
him  perpetual  Dictator,  and  afterwards  called  him  Emperor.  He  enaCted  many 
Laws;  as  that  of  Julia ,  de  Annonis ,  repetundarum ;  de  Adulteriis ;  de  Crimine  lafe 
MajeJlatis ,  &  de  Vi :  Becaufe  the  Public  delegated  to  him  the  Power  of  elfa- 
blilhing  Laws  at  Will,  either  written  or  verbal ;  and  fuch  Laws  were  called 
Principum  placita.  So  the  civil  Law,  now  in  Ufe,  was  compofed  of  thofe  of  the 
twelve  Tables,  Plebifcita ,  Senatus  confulta ,  EdiVa  Pretorum,  Anfwers  of  the  Wife , 
and  ConJlitutions  of  the  Princes-,  all  which  became  fo  voluminous,  as  to  render  the 
Perufal  of  them  almoft  impoffible,  being  two  thoufand  Books,  as  hath  been  be¬ 
fore  obferved :  But  they  were  abridged  by  the  Order  of  Jufinian ;  who,  in  the  fecond 
\  ear  of  his  Reign,  and  the  five  hundred  and  twenty  eighth  of  our  Redemption, 
committed  the  Care  of  this  Compendium  to  Pribonianus ,  a  Greek ,  his  Treafurer, 
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and  the  mold  eminent  at  that  Time  in  all  forts  of  Learning,  jointly  with  Doro¬ 
thea  and  1 Theophilus ;  commanding  them,  that  of  the  three  Codes,  viz.  the  Gre¬ 
gorian,  Lhcodofian,  and  Hermogenian ,  they  fhould  collect  the  mold  material.  They 
employed  the  firft  Year  in  abftradting  what  was  mold  elfential  in  one  of  the 
Codes,  which  was  immediately  publifhed,  though  no  Remains  of  it  are  now 
exilding:  The  following  Year  they  reformed  the  civil  Law,  reducing  the  two 
thoufand  Books  to  fifty,  in  which  Labour  they  fpent  four  Years  ;  this  was  pro- 
mulged  in  the  feventh  Year  of  his  Reign,  and  the  five  hundred  and  thirty  third 
of  the  Chrildian  Era.  And  that  the  Students  might  not  be  difcouraged  by 
the  Multiplicity  of  the  Laws,  jujlinian  ordered  their  being  yet  more  briefly 
epitomized  in  four  Books,  which  were  the  Injlitutes,  publifhed  in  the  Month 
of  November  in  the  aforefaid  Year  533.  Laldly,  the  new  Code  was  compofed, 
and  the  firft  annulled  'in  the  fubfequent  Year ;  and  after  its  Publication,  fifty 
Laws  were  added  to  it,  becaufe  the  authentic  ones  which  it  contains,  are 
not  jujlinian  s,  but  of  Irnerius ,  Commentator  of  the  Lav/,  who,  abftradting 
them  from  the  Authentics ,  or  third  Volume  of  the  Civil  Law,  inferted  them 
under  thofe  Titles  and  Laws  to  which  they  agreed.  The  faid  Authentics 
were  not  promulged  by  Juft  ini  an,  becaufe  they  were  firft  written  in  the  Greek 
Language,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into  Latin  by  Julianus  Patricius,  call¬ 
ing  them  the  authentic  Confutations,  as  Alciatus  tells  us,  from  the  Accuracy 
and  Truth  with  which  he  rendered  them  :  Antonins  Concius  fays,  that  they 
were  called  Novellce ,  Novels  (being  an  hundred  and  fixty  eight  Volumes  of 
the  Civil  Law,  added  to  the  Codex  by  jujlinian),  becaufe  they  fhould  not  be 
deemed  other  Laws,  but  new  Cafes  ;  and  the  Code  was  fcarcely  publifhed, 
when  jujlinian  was  called  upon  to  make  the  Conftitutions,  de  FLzre  dibits  & 
Falcidia.  What  our  Author  fuppofes  1110ft  certain,  is  the  fame  as  Joachim 
Ejlephanus  fays,  that  after  the  Recompilation  of  the  Codex ,  feveral  Cafes  of¬ 
fered  in  jujlinian’ s  Confiftory,  deduced  either  by  Appeal  or  Complaints  of  the 
Bifhops,  oppreffed  by  the  Barbarians,  of  which  there  was  no  certain  Deci- 
fion :  And  jujlinian  gave  Orders  to  the  Mafter  of  the  Epiftles,  that  all  the 
Cafes  determined  by  Sentence,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  fortieth  Year  of  his 
R.eign,  fliould  be  committed  to  Writing,  that  his  Determinations  fliould  be 
Laws  for  all ;  and  as  they  were  at  various  Times  decided,  they  came  out  al¬ 
tered,  as  is  colledfed  from  their  Infcriptions.,  The  firft  Edition  was  in  Greek, 
and  its  prime  Verfion  into  Latin,  before  Accurfms,  was  according  to  fome  by 
Bulgarus ,  according  to  others  by  Pileus ,  and,  as  fome  affert,  by  Proliia ,  an 
excellent  Author  in  both  Languages ;  and  the  firft  Interpreters  of  them  were, 
Julianus  Patricius  and  Gregorius  Holcander.  The.Tranflation  was  fo  faithful 
and  well  received  in  the  Schools,  as  to  merit  the  /Appellation  of  authentic , 
called  before  Novels ,  for  having  been  the  firft  Laws  after  the  Codes ;  to  which 
Henricus  Egelaus  fupplied  thirteen.  The  Feudes  are  the  Inveftitures  which 
Princes  make  to  Churches,  or  particular  Perfons,  of  fome  Poflefftons  for  them 
and  their  Heirs,  the  Seigniory  remaining  diredt  in  the  Donor,  or  Grantor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Hojlienfis  and  Azon.  Jafon  fays,  that  this  Book  is  not  approved,  as 
it  is  compofed  of  fome  Cuftoms  which  Ubertus  Ortus  reduced  to  Writing;  but 
the  Truth  is,  that  it  is  allowed  of,  and  may  be  alledged  and  pleaded  for  Law, 
as  Felinus  and  Burgos  de  Paz  prove  by  many  Fundamentals.  Hi/golinus  was  the 
firft  who  joined  to  the  ninth  Collation  of  the  Authentics,  the  Books  of  the 
Feudes,  and  Conftitutions  of  both  the  Emperors  Frederick  and  Conradus ;  and 
he  ordained  the  tenth  Collation.  In  the  laft  Place  are  the  Extravagantes,  com¬ 
mented  on  by  Bartolus ;  which  are  fome  loofe  Conftitutions  that  were  added 
to  the  Law.  On  the  Declenfion  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  the  Vandals 
and  Goths  at  laft  totally  fubdued,  its  Laws  fell  with  it,  and  the  latter  were  re¬ 
placed  by  other  Barbarians,  called  Longobards :  But  after  that  Italy  was  reftored 
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to  its  primitive  Splendor,  there  was  found  in  Ravenna  the  Inf  or  datum ,  which 
treats  of  laft  Wills  3  and  the  Pifans ,  difcovering  the  Pandetfs  in  Apulia ,  carried 
them  firft  to  Pi  fa,  and  afterwards  to  Florence ,  where  they  were  brought  to 
Light.  Italy  having  had  no  Knowledge  of  thefe  Laws  for  near  five  hundred 
Years,  the  firft  who  caufed  them  to  be  read  publicly  in  the  Weft,  was  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Lotharius  II 5  commanding  that  all  Trials  ftiould  be  diredled  by  them,  as  the 
Dominion  and  Laws  of  the  Lombards  were  deftroyed,  after  having  flourifhed 
two  hundred  and  three  Years. 

Of  the  Commentators ,  and  ordinary  TV riters  on  the  Civil  Law. 

I  have  faid  that  Italy  was  oppreffed  by  the  Vandals  and  Goths ,  which  na¬ 
turally  impeded  the  Progrefs  of  Learning.  This  Calamity  lafted  five  Centu¬ 
ries,  till  Irncrius ,  a  German ,  and  a  great  Favourite  of  Queen  Matilda ,  brought  irnerius. 
to  Light  the  civil  Law,  which  until  then  had  remained  hid,  and  read  it  pub¬ 
licly  in  Bolognia,  after  making  the  firft  Commentary  thereon  3  and  for  this  he 
was  called  the  prime  Luminary  of  fur  if  prudence.  Anno  1 150.  He  was  alfo  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Authentic ce,  feparating  them  from  the  Authenticurn,  and  inferting 
them  among  the  Laws  of  the  Codex,  as  Accurfus  confeffes,  in  his  Comments  on 
many  of  th z. Authentic# .  He  died  Anno  1150,  in  Bolognia  3  whofe  School  pro¬ 
duced  Men  of  great  Eminence  in  Learning :  As  Placentinus ,  who  was  the  firft  Placentinus. 
that  taught  jurifprudence  in  France,  and  gloffed  the  Code  and  Inftitutes  3  Ro-  Rofredus. 
fredus  was  alfo  a  Commentator,  commonly  cited  by  Accurfus  3  Hugolinus,  Bui-  Hugolinus. 
garus,  Martinus,  and  John  Boffanus  3  all  which  gave  the  firft  Gloffes  on  the  Law,  Martins’, 
and  flourifhed  in  the  Year  1 190.  Boffanus. 

Azo ,  a  Native  of  Bolognia,  wrote  on  the  Codex  and  old  Digefts  3  whom  Bal-  Azo.  ^ 
dus  called  the  Fountain  of  Laws,  and  Veffel  of  Election :  When  old,  he  was  ff.  de  edendo. 
chofen  to  be  a  Canon,  and  interpreted  the  canon  Law  3  he  died  in  Bolognia,  in  Acculfiu** 
the  Year  1200.  Accurfus ,  who  wrote  the  ordinary  Comment  on  the  civil  Law, 
was  a  Native  of  Florence,  and  a  Difciple  of  John  Boffanus  and  of  Azo:  He  wrote 
on  the  whole  Body  of  the  Law,  fpending  feven  Years  in  his  Gloffes  3  profiting  by 
thofe  of  Irnerius ,  Bulgarus,  Placentinus,  John  and  Azo,  leaving  them  far  furpaffed 
by  his  3  becaufe,  as  Jafon  fays,  his  Credit  was  fo  great  as  to  exceed  all  others  3  and  Jafon  in  1.  u 
there  being  in  his  Time  two  Sedts,  or  Mafters,  the  one  following  Bulgarus,  and  ff.  de  juft,  in 
the  other  Martinus,  they  were  both  outfhined  by  the  Light  of  his  Dodlrine :  lamen^dfnda 
For  which  it  is  faid  that  he  was  called  Accurfus ,  becaufe  he  came  opportunely  ff-adTrebel- 
to  the  Afliftance  of  thofe  who  were  bewildered  in  the  dark  Paflages  of  the  civil 
Law  3  which  Authority  is  elegantly  expreffed  by  Rolandus  de  Valle.  Wherefore, 

Jacobus  Butrigarius  fays,  that  if  any  grave  Dodlor  pleads  with  Accurfus' s  Com¬ 
ments,  the  Judge  is  not  to  fet  them  afide,  although  they  may  be  oppofed  to 
the  common  Opinion  3  and  if  in  one  Glofs,  there  are  two  different  Sentiments, 
the  pofterior  is  to  be  preferred.  He  died  in  the  Year  1229,  aged  feventy  eight, 
and  was  buried  in  St.  Francis  at  Bolognia.  Thefe  were  the  chief  Commenta¬ 
tors  on  the  civil  Law :  Other  Dodtors,  who  wrote  thereon,  are  numerous  3  of 
whom  I  fit  all  here  briefly  mention  the  ordinary  ones,  fo  called  by  Antonornafa , 
for  the  many  that  are  in  the  Schools.  The  moft  ancient  is  Odofredus ,  who  read 
in  Bolognia,  and  wrote  on  the  Code  and  Digefts  with  fo  much  Energy  and  Im- 
preflion,  that  whoever  reads  his  Works,  feems  to  think  he  hears  his  Doctrine 
vocally  explained.  He  died  in  12653  and  of  him,  and  Oldraldus  his  Cotempo¬ 
rary,  was  wrote  the  following  Diftich  : 

Conflio  Oldraldus  pollet,  clarifima  legum 
Commends  prcefas  fenia  Odofrede  tuis. 
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"Jacobus  de  Belvifo ,  a  Native  of  Bolognia ;  read  the  Feudes  feven  Times  in  that 
City;  and  wrote  on  them,  and  the  Novels  of  Jujli?nan.  He  died  in  1300. 

Andreas  de  Ifernia ,  a  Neapolitan  Counfellor;  and  called  by  them,  the  Evan¬ 
s'  gelift,  as  Gramma  relates,  for  his  great  Veracity.  He  wrote  on  the  Feudes;  and 
was  killed  by  Gains,  for  having  pleaded  againft  him  in  a  Law-fuit ;  which  vile 
Action  we  learn  from  Capicius. 

Cy fius  wrote  on  the  firft  and  fecond  Part  of  the  old  Digefts,  and  on  the  Codex. 
.  He  was  a  great  Poet,  flourifhed  in  1335,  and  died  in  Bolognia . 

Baldus  was  a  Native  of  Perujia ,  and  Son  to  the  Licentiate  XJbaldi ,  a  Phy- 
fician.  Having  interpreted  the  L.  centum  Capra.  ff.  de  eo,  quod  certo  Loco, 
at  feventeen  Years  of  Age,  he  became  a  Difciple  of  Bartolus ,  and  proved 
his  great  Erudition  and  Acutenefs  in  what  he  wrote ;  infomuch  that  Firaque - 
lus,  in  his  Praife,  calls  him  the  Prince  of  Interpreters,  with  the  Exception 
only  of  his  Mailer  Bartolus  and  Accurfius ;  though  in  regard  to  the  Sharp- 
nefs  of  his  Wit  and  Ingenuity,  he  gives  Baldus  the  Preference.  He  was  in- 
conftant  in  his  Opinion,  but  famous  for  the  Interpretation  of  both  Laws  :  Ja- 
fon  fays,  that  no  Text  or  Cafe  was  unknown  to  him.  He  lived  to  a  decrepit 
old  Age,  died  in  his  feventy  fixth  Year,  April ,  1423,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Francifcan  Convent. 

Angelus  de  Perujio,  was  Brother  to  the  aforefaid  Baldus ,  and  was  alfo  a  Stu¬ 
dent  under  Bartolus.  He  took  the  Dodforls  Degrees  when  he  was  twenty  three 
Years  of  Age,  and  held  public  Ledtures.  He  was  equally  famous  with  his  Bro¬ 
ther  ;  and  if  inferior  to  him  in  Wit,  he  was  nothing  fo  in  Erudition,  and  fur- 
paffed  him  in  Judgment.  Pope  Sixtus  called  him  to  Rome ,  where  he  was  con- 
fifforial  Counfellor,  and  died  in  the  fame  Year  as  his  Brother. 

Albericus ,  a  Native  of  Bergamo ,  flourifhed  in  the  Year  1340.  Jafon  {files 
him  a  great  and  excellent  Dodtor;  zn&Fulgofus,  a  great  Commentator  and  Prac¬ 
titioner.  He  wrote  on  the  ff.  and  Code. 

Bartholomeus  Salicetus ,  born  in  Bolognia,  flourifhed  in  1404.  He  was  banifhed 
from  thence  as  the  Head  of  a  Party,  and  went  to  Ferrara,  where  he  fo  far  in¬ 
gratiated  himfelf  with  Duke  Albert ,  as  to  obtain  from  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  the 
Privilege  of  founding  a  School  there :  At  which  Place  he  was  the  firft  Inter¬ 
preter  of  the  Laws ;  and  was  of  fo  fubtil  a  Genius,  as  to  fingularize  himfelf  by 
his  differing  from  all  other  Opinions,  as  Alexander  informs  us.  The  following 
Lines  were  made  on  him : 

Cafaribus  vero  D  obi  or  Salicetus  honorem 

Rejlituit  Baldi  fplendida  Jigna  fequens. 

The  Raphaels,  Cumanus ,  and  Fulgojius,  were  Cotemporaries,  in  1426.  They 
were  Difciples  of  Chrijlopher  Cajlilione ,  a  Milanefe ,  and  Prince  of  Subtilty ;  of 
whom  it  is  faid,  that  his  Ledtures  were  his  Food. 

Paulus  de  Cajlro  read  in  Florence  fifty  feven  Years  with  great  Approbation; 
and  died  in  Padua,  in  the  Year  1437.  On  were  written  the  following 
Verfes  : 

Accipe  Cajlrenjis  comment  a  f deli  a  Pauli, 

Nemo  tibi  Leges  explicat  utilius. 

Alexander  flourifhed  about  the  Year  1460,  and  read  in  Bolognia.  Felinus  calls 
him  the  Light  of  the  Law.  Of  him  there  remain  the  fubfequent  Lines : 

<puam  belli  Macedo  clarus  fuit  ille  triumphis, 

Fantum  hie  Romano  fplendet  honor e  toga. 
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Corncus  was  a  Native  of  Perufia at  which  Place,  Pifa,  and  Ferrara ,  he  read 
for  fifty  Years,  and  died  at  the  Age  of  feventy  feven.  The  following  Diftich  is 

left  on  him : 

Prifca  Perufina  caderet  Ji  gloria  gentis , 

Qui  decus  injlauret ,  Conieus  unus  erit. 

Jafon  Maynus  was  a  Milanefe ,  and  of  the  Duke’s  Council.  He  read  in  Papta , 
or  Pavia ,  where  he  had  moft  excellent  Scholars.  He  flourifhed  in  1485,  died 
very  old  in  Padua ,  and  was  buried  in  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Paul ,  with  this  Epi¬ 
taph  : 

Materia  vifor,  &  tu  vis  ire  viator , 

Expediam ,  jacet  hie  ille  Maynus ,  ahi. 


*11)2  Origin  and  Hiftory  of  the  Canon  Law . 

A  good  Jurift,  to  be  fuch,  muft  underftand  both  Bodies  of  the  Law,  civil  and 
ecclefiaftical ;  for>  like  a  Pair  of  Gloves,  the  one  is  worth  but  little  without  the 
other.  The  Knowledge  of  the  civil  Law  only,  will  never  conftitute  a  good  Coun- 
fellor,  but  he  muft  likewife  be  Mafter  of  the  canon  to  make  him  perfetft ;  for  it 
would  be  a  Mark  of  Indolence  not  to  know  it,  and  to  fend  a  Client  in  an  ec¬ 
clefiaftical  Suit,  to  a  neighbouring,  more  fkilful  Lawyer.  Bartolus  was  noted, 
Cortefus  fays,  for  a  bad  Canonift;  and  Baldus,  fays  Romanus,  was  praifed,  not  only 
as  a  moft  learned  one,  but  alfo  as  a  good  Civilian.  Befides,  that  both  Laws  are 
harmonious  and  confonant;  for  many  Canons  are  legal  Difpofitions,  authorized 
by  the  Approbation  of  the  Pontiffs  *. 

And  not  to  enlarge  on  Roman  Antiquities,  I  fhall  only  briefly  remark,  that 
Numa  Pompilius ,  fecond  King  of  Rome ,  was  the  firft  who  ele£ted  a  Pontifex  maxi- 
mus ,  in  the  Perfon  of  Marcius ,  to  prefide  over  facred  Matters ;  in  which  Mar- 
cius  and  his  Succeffors  made  many  Conftitutions,  which,  compiled  in  one  Vo¬ 
lume,  were  called  pontifical  Rights  or  Laws ,  according  to  Aymericus  Recialus.  But 
this  is  not  the  Law  of  which  I  am  to  treat,  but  another  lefs  ancient,  though 
more  noble,  as  my  Author  fays,  it  was  commenced  by  St.  Peter ,  and  continued 
by  the  Popes  his  Succeffors,  who  multiplied  the  Conftitutions  as  the  Neceflity 
of  Cafes  required;  which,  with  the  Decrees  of  Councils  that  formed  them,  were 
kept  by  the  Roman  Church,  and  communicated  by  them  to  all  others,  with  the 
Strength  or  Sandfion  of  a  Law,  that  St.  Leo,  and  after  him,  Galafius ,  gave  to 
it.  Of  thefe  facred  Canons,  there  were  fome  particular  Colledfors  who  reduced 
them  to  one  Volume.  The  firft  was  St.  IJidorus ,  who  compiled  the  Canons  from 
the  Time  of  the  Apoftles  to  the  fecond  Council  of  Seville ;  and  of  this  Collec¬ 
tion  there  are  two  Copies  in  Rome ,  one  in  the  Minerva ,  and  another  in  the  Va¬ 
tican.  This  famous  Sevillan  was  followed  in  the  Collection  by  Bur  char dus,  al¬ 
though  not  in  the  Order,  becaufe  Ifidorus  diftributed  the  Canons  by  the  Times 
and  Provinces  in  which  they  were  made,  and  Buchardus  by  Caufes  and  Matters. 
His  Steps  were  followed  foon  after  by  Ivo  Bifhop  of  Chartres ,  adding  to  his 
Compilation  many  Things  from  the  Pandehls  and  Code  in  Matters  of  fecular  Of¬ 
fices  :  Afterwards  Crefconius ,  Anfielmus ,  Deusdedit  Cardinal ,  Gregorius  Prejbyter , 
and  Gratianus ;  who  not  only  diligently  collected  Decretals,  like  his  Prede- 
cefl'ors,  but,  piqued  by  Ivo  s  Colletion,  determined  to  imitate  his  Regulation, 
propofing  Queftions,  and  referring  the  Canons  which  were  on  the  one  and 
other  Part,  explaining  and  harmonizing  them,  for  which  he  intitled  his  Work, 


Corf,  finguh 
2.  incipit 
vend. 


Roma  in  1. 
admonendi,  ff, 
de  jure  ju. 
cap.  1.  de  no- 
vi  operis. 


De  Juris  Ca- 
nonici  Hilt, 
num.  a. 

Cap.  fi  Roma- 
norum,  19. 
diftin. 


*  Becaufe,  as  they  themfelves  fay,  the  facred  conducive  to  its  Intelligence,  that  of  the  Canon 
Canons  difdain  to  imitate  the  Cefarean  Laws ;  and  Law  is  no  lefs  fo  to  the  underftanding  of  the 
if  the  Hiftory  of  the  Civil  Law  be  neceflarily  other. 


Concordia 
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Concordia  difcordantium  Canonum ,  as  is  found  in  many  ancient  Tranflations 
of  the  Original ;  although  others  that  are  in  the  Vatican  Library  are  in- 
fcribed,  Decretum  Gratiani  Monajierii  S.  Felicis.  Gratianus  was  a  Benedic¬ 
tine  Monk,  of  the  Monaflery  of  St.  Felix  in  Bolognia,  and  a  Native  of  Cln- 
fia ,  which  was  a  City  of  FuJ'cany.  He  flourifhed  in  the  Year  1151,  and  the 
Pontificate  of  Fugenius  III.  He  was  Brother  to  Petrus  Lombardus ,  who  was 
termed  Majler  of  the  Sentences ;  and  of  Petrus  Comefor ,  who  wrote  the  eccle- 
fajlical  Hiflory.  Gratianus ,  with  great  Pains  and  Study,  colledled  the  pontifi¬ 
cal  Canons,  Decrees  of  Councils,  Sentences  of  Saints,  Conflitutions  of  Empe¬ 
rors,  and  Laws  of  Jurifls,  forming  the  Decretum ,  in  the  manner  I  have  related, 
in  the  Year  1127,  which  he  carried  to  Rome  for  the  Pope’s  Approbation,  and 
Leave  to  publifh  it;  for  the  attaining  of  which  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  Fa- 
tmo]a  in  Rub.  vo Ur  of  a  certain  Cardinal,  named  Protofpalea  (as  Imola  and  Jafon  call  him), 
lig. er  0  0>  for  its  Prefentation  to  his  Holinefs  :  But  the  Cardinal,  knowing  the  Subfiance 
defAaio.Rub’  Bie  Book,  and  ambitious  of  another’s  Honour,  added  many  Sentences  and 
Sayings  of  Saints,  after  Gratianus' s  Method;  who  demanding  his  Book,  and  the 
Reflitution  being  denied  by  the  PoffefTor,  there  was  a  Suit  commenced  before 
the  Pontiff,  for  an  Eclairciffement  of  their  Pretenfions  to  the  Property.  Gra¬ 
tianus,  in  Proof  of  his  Right,  offered  to  rehearfe  by  heart,  not  only  the  Order 
and  Divifions  of  the  Book,  but  to  relate  all  its  Chapters :  This  the  Cardinal 
admitted,  fuppofmg  his  Antagonifl  to  be  ignorant  of  the  Additions  he  had 
made ;  and,  coming  to  a  Conference  before  the  Pope,  Gratianus  complied  with 
his  Offers  in  reciting  all  the  Chapters,  excepting  thofe  his  Eminence  had  in- 
ferted :  The  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  latter  found  a  Pretext  for  re¬ 
claiming  the  Book,  even  on  Gratianus  s  Terms,  as  he  was  apparently  ignorant 
of  fuch  and  fuch  Articles  which  were  in  the  Decree;  but  the  former,  feeing  the 
Texts  pointed  at,  immediately  difcovered  the  Deceit,  and  declared  the  Addition 
to  have  been  malicioufly  made  by  the  Cardinal,  as  might  eafily  be  feen,  from 
their  being  Straw  without  Grain ;  for  which,  and  the  Author’s  Name,  thefe  Ad¬ 
ditions  were  called  Palea.  And  although  fome  Decrees  are  without  them,  yet 
thofe  are  efleemed  the  bell  which  have  them.  But  to  finifh  the  Story :  Gratia¬ 
nus  s  Veracity  conquered  the  Cardinal’s  Malice,  and  the  Book  was  declared  to 
be  his.  After  whofe  Death,  like  many  other  Manufcripts  in  Libraries,  it  was 
thrown  afide ;  but  that  fo  valuable  a  Work  might  not  be  loll,  Pope  Pius  IV, 
and  after  him  the  Vth  of  that  Name,  and  laflly  Gregory  XIII,  ordered  that  great 
Care  fhould  be  taken  in  its  Correction  and  Amendment ;  and  that,  examining 
the  Originals  of  the  Authorities  quoted,  and  infcribing  the  Articles  with  the 
Names  of  their  Authors,  jointly  with  the  various  Codices  and  Tranflations  made 
in  feveral  Parts  by  learned  Men,  they  fhould  leave  this  Work  pure  and  per¬ 
fect,  according  to  the  Intention  of  the  above  Pontiffs. 

Although  it  hath  been  controverted,  whether  the  Canons  of  the  Decretals 
have  equal  Authority  with  the  other  Parts  of  the  canon  Law ;  the  truefl  Opi¬ 
nion  is,  that  it  is  allowed  to  be  equally  valid  with  the  other  Books,  as  Johannes 
Andreas  Abbad,  Archidiaco?ius ,  Felicianus ,  and  Burgos  de  Paz,  have  determined  ; 
rt  t&t3  Bmr°&  not  *n  reSard  to  Being  compiled  by  Gratianus,  but  as  they  are  Sayings  and 
Archid.incap.  Sentences  of  Saints,  which  the  Church  hath  approved  of:  So  that  they  are  to  be 
dift!  '5o.  *'  regarded  as  pontifical  Laws,  as  hath  been  fo  refolved  by  Butrius  and  Archidia- 
conus,  the  Pope’s  Authority  preceding  in  what  concerns  Law-fuits,  and  that  of 
the  holy  Doctors,  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  facred  Text,  according  to  Pa- 
normitanus.  Cap.  20.  cum  Glof'a ,  20.  dijlin.  And  among  thefe  ecclefiaftic  Gra¬ 
duates,  the  moft  Credit  is  given  to  St.  Augufin  in  the  Difputes,  to  St.  Jerome 
in  Hiflory  and  Tranflations,  and  to  St.  Gregory  in  moral  Affairs,  according  to 
Roger,  dejur.  a  remarkable  Glofs  in  Cap.  Ut  veterum,  o.  dijlinSt.  From  whence  Con(la?itinus 

Interoreta-  •  •*- 

tione,  §.  3.  Rogerius  infers,  that,  in  the  Interpretation  of  the  canon  Law,  he  prefers  the 
num‘22’23'  ‘  Canonift 


Felin.  in  c,  z. 
de  Refcrip. 
num.  43. 

Paz  in  lib.  i. 
Tau.  n.  259. 
Panorm.  in  ca- 
nenitaris,  nu. 
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Canonifl  to  the  Legifl,  and  on  the  contrary  in  civil  Matters.  And  the  Cita¬ 
tions  from  the  holy  Scriptures,  have  the  fame  Authority  in  the  moral,  accord¬ 
ing  to  St.  'Thomas,  but  not  in  the  judicial  and  ceremonial:  And,  what  is  more,  d.  Tho.2.2. 
the  civil  Laws,  which  are  inferted  among  the  Canons  of  the  Decretals,  are  ca-  cum  dais!’ 3 ' 
nonized,  according  to  Ancarranus  and  Felinus.  Feiin.  ubis, 

Gregory  IX.  commanded  the  Book  of  the  Decretals  to  be  compiled  from  the  num-4s' 
Conflitutions,  Councils,  and  epiflolary  Decretals  of  his  Anceftors,  by  St.  Rai- 
mundus ,  a  Native  of  Barcelona ,  and  of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic*,  who,  with 
great  Diligence  and  Labour,  ranged  the  Conflitutions  of  each  Matter  under  their 
proper  Title,  in  the  five  Books  of  Decretals.  This  Recompilation  gave  a  greater 
Glory  and  Fame  to  Gregory ,  than  for  his  having  canonized  St.  Francis,  Founder 
of  the  Order  of  the  Minorites,  or  St  .Dominic,  Patriarch  of  the  Preachers.  The 
following  Lines  were  wrote  on  the  Diviflon  and  Titles  of  the  Decretals  : 

Pars  prior  ofjdcia  par  at,  ecclejiaque  minijlros  j 

Altera  dat  tejles ,  &  c cetera  judiciorum  : 

Tertia  de  rebus,  &  vita  Prefoyterorum  : 

Quanta  docet,  quales  Jint  nexus  conjugiorum : 

Ultima  de  vitiis,  &  pcenis  traclat  eorum. 

After  compiling  the  five  Books  of  the  Decretals,  there  remained  fome  Con¬ 
flitutions  of  the  faid  Gregory  IX.  and  his  Succeffors,  which  Boniface  VIII.  col- 
ledted,  by  means  of  three  learned  Bifhops,  viz.  Guillermus,  Berengarius ,  and 
Cardinal  Richard  Petroni ;  who  were  fuch  worthy  Men,  that  the  Pope  pro- 
mifed  the  two  former  a  Hat  for  their  Trouble,  though  he  never  kept  his 
Word. 

This  Compilation  finifhed,  Boniface  called  it  the  fixth  of  the  Decretals,  as 
a  Book  added  to  Gregory  s  five ;  and  a  perfect  Number,  as  Boniface  fays  in  the  in  verb,  per- 
preemial  Epiflle,  and  the  Reafon  of  its  being  fo,  the  Glofs  there  gives,  and  Eu-  crobTi.^cie. 
elides,  and  yet  better  than  all,  Macrobius.  With  this  Compilation,  Boniface’s  j')oSomno  Sc1' 
Name  was  more  celebrated,  than  for  the  Canonization  of  St.  Louis  King  of 
France,  or  the  Conceffion  of  the  centenary  Jubilee ;  becaufe  the  eflablifhed  Ca¬ 
nons  were  infufficient  for  the  Variety  of  Cafes  which  Vice  and  human  Frailty 
have  introduced.  Clement  V.  compiled  a  Book  of  them,  though  he  did  not  pub- 
lifh  it ;  but  John  XX,  his  SuccefTor,  did,  and  would  have  it  called,  after  his  Pre- 
deceffor’s  Name,  Clementines :  And  this  not  being  a  fufficient  Provifion  for  all 
the  fame  Cafes,  John  XXII.  made  others,  which  were  called  Extravagantes ,  and 
are  twenty  in  Number. 

Of  the  Commentators ,  and  ordinary  DoBors  of  the  Cano?i  Law. 

The  GlofTographerS  of  the  Law  were5  Laurentius ,  Ta?icredus,  John  Teuto?ii- 
cus,  Archidiaconus,  and  Geminianus. 

And  although  the  Glofs  of  John  precedes  the  others  but  little,  the  Additions 
made  by  Bartholomew  Brixienfis  were  neceffary,  who  flouriflied  in  the  Year  12605 
and  John  de  Deo,  Doctor  in  both  Laws,  wrote  the  Table  of  the  mofl  remark¬ 
able  Things  in  the  Decretum. 

In  regard  to  the  Decretals,  the  mofl  ancient  Commentator  was  Godfredus  5 
but  they  are  not  to  be  found,  except  in  that  of  Bernard  of  Compofella ,  Chaplain 
to  Pope  Finocent  IV.  He  flouriflied  in  the  Year  1245,  and  Put  t^ie  Cafes  to  the 
Canons  of  the  Decretals,  with  fome  Additions. 

The  fixth  of  the  Decretals  was  gloffed  by  three,  viz.  Johan.  Monachus ,  Ar¬ 
chidiaconus,  and  Johan.  Andres.  The  Glofs  of  the  firfl  commences  with,  In  No¬ 
mine  Dei,  Amen,  with  the  Chapter,  Si  certum  de  Regulis  Juris :  He  hath  fhewn 
himfelf  to  be  a  great  Mailer,  in  clearing  up  the  Doubts  or  the  Ambiguities  of 

Vol.  I.  2  Z  the 
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Cepola  de  cog. 
lib.  Juris  Can. 
num.  32. 


Per  nofata  in 
1.  1  ff.  de  ce- 
dilitio  edidlo. 


DISSERTATIONS  on 

the  Law.  That  of  Archidiaconus  (other wife  called  Guido  de  Bayjius)  begins  with 
Verier abili bus ,  and  ends  in  the  Title,  de  Verborum  Signijicatione ,  for  he  did  not 
write  on  the  Title,  de  Regulis  Juris 3  and  the  Glofs  is  chiefly  intended  to  ex¬ 
pound  the  Words.  John  Andres  did  not  limit  his  Commentaries  to  the  Text 
only,  but  made  fome  Additions,  which  are  known,  when  in  the  Glofs  fome 
Clementines  are  found  cited,  becaufe  he  alfo  commented  on  them  :  And  his 
Works  were  fo  ufeful,  that  Bartolus  Melepolus  fays,  the  Book  in  which  this 
Glofs  is  wanting,  is  not  only  defective,  but  falfe  (though  it  hath  that  of  Mo- 
nachus  and  Archidiaconus )  3  and  as  fuch  incurs  the  Action  redhibitoria ,  or  quanto 
minoris ,  againit  the  Book,  that  he  return  the  Price,  or  fupply  its  juft  Value, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  when  Bernardus  s  Additions  are  not  in  the  Decretals. 
As  he  was  fo  eminent,  I  fhall  give  his  Pliftory  in  a  few  Words.  John  An¬ 
dres  was  a  Native  of  Bolognia ,  born  of  mean  Parents,  and  flouriflied  in  Jurif- 
prudence  in  the  Year  13163  although  he  was  moft  inclined  to  the  canon  Law, 
as  appears  by  the  Gloffcs  which  he  made  to  the  fixth,  and  on  the  Clementines  3 
and  two  Volumes,  which  he  in  titled,  Novelas  &  Mercuriales.  He  is  accufed  of 
ftealing  large  Pieces  or  Parts  from  Oldrandus  Laudenfes  Councils,  without  men¬ 
tioning  his  Name  3  for  which  Baldus  called  him  a  notable  Thief  of  the  Labours 
of  others.  Pie  died  of  the  Plague  in  Bolognia  in  the  Year  1348.  I  have  faid  above, 
that  he  expounded  the  Clementines ,  as  Gonfalinus  de  Cafanis  did  the  Extrava¬ 
gant  es. 

Among  the  ordinary  Doctors,  Interpreters  of  the  canon  Law,  I  fhall,  in  the  firfi: 
place,  rank  Pope  Innocent  IV,  who,  when  Cardinal,  was  named  Sini  baldus  Fiefco ,  a 
Native  of  Genoa ,  and  of  the  noble  Family  of  the  JFiefchd .  Pie  was  in  Bolognia  a 
Difciple  of  Azo,  Accurjius ,  and  Jacobus  Balduinus ,  who  furpaffed  all  his  Cotem¬ 
poraries  in  Erudition.  He  wrote  fo  well  on  the  Decretals,  as  to  be  called  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  Truth  3  though  fome  cenfure  him,  that,  by  Shortnefs,  he  affected 
Obfcurity :  But  he  is  deemed  worthy  of  Immortality,  for  the  Modefty  of  leaving 
his  Works  in  the  Reputation  of  an  ordinary  Writer,  when  he  might  have  affumed 
the  Power  of  making  his  Opinions  Canons.  He  died  at  Naples ,  in  the  twelfth 
Year  of  his  Pontificate,  and  that  of  our  Redemption,  1254. 

Henricus  de  Segufia ,  Cardinal  de  Hojlia  (and  from  that  commonly  called  Of- 
tienfis ),  was  for  his  great  Learning  very  much  efteemed  by  the  laft  mentioned 
Pope.  He  wrote  a  Summary  of  the  canon  Law,  and  on  the  five  Books  of  the 
Decretals  3  he  flouriflied  Anno  1255. 

Antonius  de  Butrius  was  a  Native  of  Bolognia ,  a  Dodtor  equally  learned  and 
pious.  He  flouriflied  in  the  Year  1417.  Having  written  on  the  Decretals, 
Clementines ,  and  two  Repertories ,  one  to  the  canon,  and  the  other  to  the  civil 
Law,  he  died  the  next  Y ear. 

Petrus  de  Ancarranus  was  alfo  of  Bolognia ,  and  Cotemporary  with  Butrius .  He 
flouriflied  in  1399,  and  was  a  Difciple  of  Baldus.  He  wrote  on  the  fixth  De¬ 
cretal,  and  on  the  Clementines. 

Johannes  de  Imola  wrote  on  three  Books  of  the  Decretals,  and  on  the  fixth, 
and  Clementines  :  He  died  in  1345. 

Nicolaus  Siculus,  Abbot  of  S.  Agatha ,  and  afterwards  Archbifhop  of  Paler¬ 
mo  3  a  Man  of  complete  Eloquence  and  Dodtrine,  and  Difciple  of  Cardinal  Za- 
barela.  He  for  many  Years  read  the  canon  Law  in  Siena,  and  wrote  on  the 
Decretals  3  he  died  in  a  little  Time  after  his  coming  from  the  Bafilean  Council 
to  Italy,  in  the  Year  1425. 

Felinus  Sandeus  was  a  Native  and  Canon  of  Ferrara  3  at  which  Place,  and  in 
Pifa,  he  read  with  fo  much  Approbation,  as  to  exceed  all  the  Dodfors  of  his 
Time  :  For  which  Pope  Innocent  VIII.  fent  for  him  to  Rome,  to  read  in  that  Me¬ 
tropolis,  where  he  honoured  him  with  many  Dignities.  He  wrote  on  the  five 
Books  of  the  Decretals. 
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Decius  was  a  Native  of  Milan ,  Monarch  of  Jurifprudence  in  his  Time,  and 
a  great  Emulator  of  Jafon ,  his  Cotemporary.  After  having  read  thirty  Years 
in  Italy,  he  was  by  Misfortunes  obliged  to  quit  his  Country,  and  go  to  Lyons 
in  France ,  poor  and  deftitute,  in  the  Reign  of  Charles  VIII,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  his  Council :  But  after  his  Return  to  Florence ,  he  gave  Lectures  there, 
as  alfo  in  Pifa  and  Siena ,  where  he  was  fo  well  recovered  from  his  forlorn  Con¬ 
dition,  as  to  have  a  Salary  of  fifteen  hundred  Ducats  per  Annum.  He  died  in 
the  Year  1535,  at  the  Age  of  ninety  eight,  and  was  carried  to  Pifa  to  be  buried, 
with  a  ridiculous  Epitaph. 

Egidius  Belamera  wrote  alfo  on  the  Decretals,  fome  Councils  and  Decifions, 
which  are  regarded  as  Delphic  Oracles.  He  was  Auditor  of  the  Pope’s  Palace, 
and  Bifhop  of  Avignon ,  where  he  died  in  the  Year  1374. 

Johannes  de  Anania ,  whom  Archidiaconus  calls  Archdeacon  of  the  Church  at 
Bolognia ,  wrote  on  the  fifth  of  the  Decretals,  and  flourifhed  in  1450. 

/;  •  n  :.ew  "■  ? naionE  .  ;  om aviaib  ’ •  .• 

Thus  have  I  related  the  Origin  of  the  civil  and  canon  Law,  with  their  Com¬ 
mentators,  &c.  and  fhall  now  proceed  to  give  the  Reader  an  Account  of  what 
Part  hath  been  retained  of  them  in  the  Government  of  Spain  ;  with  the  Source 
of  the  Laws  which  that  Kingdom  is  now  governed  by.  And,  firft, 

.  7  .  ",;i  •  ..  i  .-Of,  ,  .  '•  !  A  r 

Of  the  Royal  Law  of  Caftile,  with  its  Commentators . 

All  that  hath  preceded  on  this  Subject,  ferves  as  introductory  to  the  Hiftory 
of  the  SpaniJ 7:  Laws,  which  I  fhall  commence  from  the  Time  the  Romans  became 
Mailers  of  that  Country  j  having  offered  what  is  conjectural  at  the  Beginning 
of  this  Chapter,  antecedent  to  that  Period,  which  happened  in  the  Year  of  the 
World  3050,  under  the  ConduCt  of  Publius  Scipio ,  who,  introducing  the  Roman 
Laws  and  Magiftracy,  left  the  Care  of  their  Execution  and  the  Government  to 
Lucius  Lentulus  and  Lucius  Manlius ,  and  returned  to  Rome  in  Triumph.  Thefe 
Laws  exilted  till  the  Conqueft  of  Spain  by  the  Goths ,  which  made  way  for  the 
Ellablifhment  of  a  new  Code  and  fecond  State,  in  the  Year  41 6  of  our  Redemp¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  R.eigns  of  the  Emperors  Honorius  and  Arcadius.  The  firft  Go¬ 
thic  King  was  Ataulfus ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  Succeffors  gave  Laws  to  the 
Sp  anijh  Goths ,  until  Euricus ,  who  governed  them  at  firft  by  Ufages,  Cultoms, 
and  a  good  judgment  (as  Archbifhop  Don  Rodrigo  and  Dow  Alonzo  de  Carta-  Roderic,  1.  *. 
gena  tell  us),  but  afterwards  gave  them  written  Laws  (printed  at  Paris ,  in  usi'p,'  geft.um 
the  Year  1579,  under  the  Title  of  C.  Legum  Wifigothorum) .  And  thus  com-  ^Anacepha- 
menced  the  third  State  of  Government :  He  was  their  ninth  King,  in  the  Year  leofi> e<l6* 
468  ;  and  totally  chaced  the  Romans  from  Spain ,  after  they  had  poffeffed  it 
feven  hundred  Years.  Leovigildus  reformed,  corrected,  and  added  to  thofeLaws, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Archbifhop  before  cited  :  And  Alaricus  afterwards  ordered 
the  jurift  Annius  to  recompile  thofe  which  were  to  be  obferved  in  Spain ,  adding 
many  from  the  Gothic  and  civil  Law,  as  Cuiacius  and  Decianus  relate ;  which 
the  Kings  his  Succeffors  multiplied,  and  approved  what  their  Predeceffors  had  Cuiac.  in  o- 
eftablifhed  in  the  Councils  held  by  Bifhops ;  until  Sifenandus ,  in  the  fourth  To-  ant^Fragm! 
ledan  Council,  convened  Anno  633,  caufed  his  own  and  the  former  Kings  Laws  ^aj['()^7an‘ 
to  be  compiled  in  one  Latin  Book,  intitled.  Liber  Judi  cum-,  which,  being  tranf-  c-7- 
lated  by  the  Compilers  into  the  Cafilian ,  was  called  Fuero  Juzgo,  becaufe  as 
the  Spaniards  called  any  Book  01  Pamphlet  of  Laws,  Fuero ,  they  gave  this  for 
Title  to  the  faid  Book  :  St.  Ifdorus  colleCfed  it  into  a  Code  of  twelve  Books, 
afterwards  rendered  from  Latin  into  Spanijh ,  as  Baza  fays.  Subfequently,  Cin- 
tila ,  in  the  fifth  Council  of  Toledo ,  Cindafiuntus ,  in  the  feventh,  Flavius  Recifi- 
untus ,  in  the  eighth,  and  Ervigius ,  in  the  twelfth,  made  Additions  ;  and  Flavius 
Egica,  in  the  fixteenth,  or,  as  fome  affert,  in  the  feventeenth,  had  them  reduced 
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Baeza  de  Ino- 
pe  Debitore, 

c.16.  num.46. 


Blan.  in  com. 
Rerum  Ara¬ 
gon,  tit.  de 
Mauris  ex 
Hilp.  expulf. 
foi.  r  31. 


De  compend. 
HitL  I.9.  c.37, 

41  • 


Villad.  en  las. 

Advertencias 
al  Fuerojuzgo 
Burg,  de  Paz, 
in  1.  1.  Taun, 
num.  291. 

Bart,  in  1. 1. 
Tauri,  n.  79. 


Ca.  quoniam 
gravi  de  Crim. 
falfi.  L.lipac- 
to,  quopoenam 

C.  de  Pa£tis. 
Bart.  &  D.  D. 
in  1.  2.  C.quae 
fit  longa  con- 
fuet. 


Baldus  in  1.  2. 
de  Feriis,  n.  1. 
C.  ex  Literis 
de  conftitut 
C.  Liter,  de 
Jura  calum. 


Chrift.  de  Paz, 
in  prine.  Leg. 
Styli,  89,  93. 

Burgos  de  Paz, 
in  prooem.  1. 
Tau.  n,  227. 
Diego  Perez  in 
quaeft.  procem. 
q.  7. 

Burgos  de  Paz, 
ubi  lup.  n,  37. 


Greg,  in 
procem. 
par.  1. 


to  their  prefent  Form,  fo  they  are  attributed  to  him,  although  they  are  intitled 
from  Sijenandus ,  as  he  was  the  firft  who  commenced  the  Recompilation ;  which 
fettles  theDifpute  between  thofe  who  attribute  this  Book  to  Sifenandus  in  the  fourth 
Council  of  Toledo,  and  others  to  Egica  in  the  lixteenth.  And  although  with 
the  Lois  of  Spain  to  the  Moors ,  the  Gothic  Monarchy  ceafed,  yet  not  its  Laws  and 
Government  3  which  were  preferved  among  the  Chriftians  that  remained,  till  the 
Reiteration  of  the  Kingdom  was  accompanied  by  that  of  the  Laws,  according 
to  Blancas.  The  Gothic  Milfal  and  Breviary  were  alfo  retained  until  the  Time 
of  King  Ramiro  of  Aragon ,  who,  in  the  Council  of  Haca ,  received  the  Roman. 
This  was  the  fourth  State  of  the  Spanijl:  Government,  which  continued  almoft 
three  hundred  Years  under  the  Dominion  of  the  Goths ,  when  Rodrigo ,  their  laft 
King,  loft  his  Life  in  a  Battle  againft  the  Moors ,  on  the  Plains  of  Xcres ,  in  the 
Year  704;  by  whofe  Entrance  into  Spain ,  the  Gothic  Laws  were  difannulled, 
and  thole  of  the  Conquerors  introduced :  But  on  its  Reconqueft  by  the  Kings 
of  Cajlile ,  the  Obfervance  of  the  ancient  Laws  was  reftored  in  fome  Places,  con¬ 
firmed,  and  ordered  to  be  kept,  as  Stephen  de  Garibay  relates  ;  and  as  the  Cities 
were  recovered  from  the  Moors ,  they  petitioned  their  Princes  for  Privileges  of 
Liberties  and  Exemptions,  now  called  Fueros ,  like  thofe  of  Sepulveda,  Sahagun , 
and  others.  Thefe  ancient  Laws  were  the  Fountain  and  Model  of  the  modern 
ones  of  Spain,  and  by  which  Judgment  may  now  be  given,  in  Defedt  of  the  Law 
de  Recopilacion ,  Ordanimiento,  and  Partidas,  as  Villadiego  alferts  ;  although  Mon¬ 
talvo,  Palacias  Rubios,  and  Burgos  de  Paz,  were  of  a  contrary  Opinion,  only  al¬ 
lowing  their  being  pleaded  from.  One  Part  of  Cajlile  was  governed  by  thefe 
Laws,  and  another  by  Cuftoms,  Ufages,  and  Arbitration  of  good  Men,  until  King 
Alonzo  the  Wife  ordained  the  Fuero  Real  of  Cajlile,  in  the  Year  1252,  which  was 
the  fifth  State  of  the  Government  of  Spain,  as  appears  by  the  Preface  or  Intro¬ 
duction,  in  thefe  Words :  “  I  underftand  that  the  greateft  Part  of  our  King- 
“  doms  had  no  Fuero,  or  Laws,  until  our  Time;  but  were  judged  by  Adis  and 
“  by  Arbitrations  of  honeft  Men,  Ufages,  and  Compofitions.”  So  that  after 
the  Reftoration  of  Spain,  the  firft  Volume  of  Laws  that  was  eftablifhed,  was  the 
Fuero  Real,  which  contained  four  Books  ;  and  thefe  are  obferved  fo  far,  as  he  that 
pleads  them  in  his  Favour,  lhall  prove  that  they  are  ufed  and  kept,  according  to 
Burgos  de  Paz.  After  thefe  Laws,  the  aforefaid  King  Alo?izo,  his  Son  Don  San- 
cho,  and  his  Grandfon  Don  Fernando,  ordained  the  Laws  del  EJlylo,  to  declare 
thofe  del  Fuero,  as  is  plain  by  the  Beginning  of  them,  “  here  commence  the 
“  Laws  del  EJlylo,  othervvife  called  a  Declaration  of  the  Laws  del  Fuero.”  And 
they  fay  del  EJlylo,  from  their  being  regulated  by  the  Practice  commonly  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Tribunals,  which  is  called  EJlylo,  and  it  is  to  be  kept  according 
to  Law  and  Decifion  of  the  Doctors :  And  although  the  Efiylo  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  another  out  of  its  Tribunal,  according  to  Baldus-,  yet  when  the  EJlylo 
is  written  and  confirmed  by  the  Prince,  they  are  true  Laws,  and  binding  to  all,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Law ;  becaufe  the  Efiylo  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  the  royal 
Perfon  is  reprefented,  by  his  tacit  Approbation  makes  it  Law,  according  as  Bur¬ 
gos  de  Paz  refolves  it.  Thefe  Laws,  del  EJlylo,  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  two ; 
and  although  Chrijloval  de  Paz  faid,  that  they  are  always  in  real  or  true  Obferv¬ 
ance,  and  he  who  pleads  them  is  not  obliged  to  prove  them,  Diego  Perez  and 
Burgos  de  Paz  are  of  a  contrary  Opinion.  King  Alonzo  the  Wife  alfo  ordained 
the  Laws  de  Partida,  fo  called  from  the  Book's  being  divided  into  feven  Parts ; 
and  the  Reafon  of  this  Number  is  given  by  the  faid  Prince,  in  the  Preface  to 
them.  Thefe  Laws  are  the  moft  confpicuous,  as  they  were  formed  from  the 
moft  feledl,  as  well  of  the  Kingdom,  as  of  the  civil  Law;  where,  almoft  for  every 
one,  a  Concordant  will  be  found,  as  is  eafily  feen  by  the  Concordata  of  Ximenes ; 
becaufe,  according  to  Gregorius  Lopez,  all,  or  the  greateft  Part  of  them,  were 
tranflated  from  the  Jurifconfulti  and  Emperors.  But  Spain  was  not  governed 
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by  them,  neither  had  they  the  Force  of  a  Law  3  until  their  Majefties  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  proclaimed  them,  and  commanded  that  all  Suits  in  Law  fhould  be 
determined  by  them.  They  alfo  ordered  the  Ordenamiento  Real  to  be  publifhed, 
with  the  Addition  of  the  Pragmaticas  and  Capitulos  de  Cortes ,  which  had  been 
made  after  the  Recompilation  of  the  Parti  das  and  the  Ordenamiento ,  by  the 
Kings  and  Succeffors  to  Alonzo  the  Wife,  which  John  II.  had  firft  ordered  to  be 
compiled  at  the  Petition  of  the  States,  and  Henry  IV.  afterwards  at  their  Re- 
queft  ;  but  it  did  not  take  Effedt,  till  the  faid  Princes  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  car¬ 
ried  it  into  Execution,  committing  it  to  the  Care  of  Dr.  Alonzo  Dias  de  Mon¬ 
talvo,  one  of  their  Council.  They  likewife  ordained  the  Laws  of  Foro 3  al¬ 
though  they  were  not  publifhed  in  their  Lives,  but  were  promulged  by  Juana, 
their  Daughter,  at  the  City  of  Foro,  in  the  Year  1505,  being  eighty  three  3  fome 
corrective  of  the  firft,  others  declaratory,  and  others  which  induce  a  new  Law. 
After  this  they,  their  Daughter,  and  Philip  II,  having  alfo  made  many  Laws, 
Pragmaticas,  Capitulos  de  Cortes ,  and  Cartas  acordadas,  correcting,  amending, 
and  adding  to  the  other  Laws,  which  were  dubious,  erroneous  and  diminifhed; 
to  avoid  Confufion  and  Perplexity,  the  laft  mentioned  Prince  gave  Orders  for 
compiling  all  the  Laws,  firft  to  Dr.  Pedro  Lopez  de  Alcocer,  Counfellor  in  the 
Chancery  of  Valladolid 3  but  he  dying  before  he  could  finifh  them,  they  were 
committed  to  the  Care  of  Dr.  Efcudero,  of  the  King’s  Council  3  who  alfo  de- 
ceafing  previous  to  the  Work’s  Conclufion,  it  was  in  the  third  place  given  to 
the  Licentiate,  Pedro  Lopez  de  Arrieta,  alfo  of  the  King’s  Council  3  and  laftly, 
recommended  to  the  Licentiate,  Atienza,  of  the  faid  Council  3  who  brought  the 
Work  to  a  Conclufion,  which  had  the  Force  of  a  Law  from  the  14th  of  May, 
1 567.  And  the  Order  now  fubfifting  with  regard  to  the  Determination  of  Suits, 
is,  in  the  firft  place  by  the  firft  Law  de  Foro,  by  the  Pragmaticas,  Capitulos  de  Cortes, 
and  Laws  of  the  new  Recopilacion  3  and  in  the  fecond  place  by  the  Laws  del  Fuero, 
as  well  regal  as  municipal  of  each  Place,  in  the  Ufages  and  Cuftoms  that  are 
not  contrary  ;to  the  Laws  of  the  faid  new  Recopilacion-,  and  in  the  third  place  by 
the  Laws  de  Partida .  This  is  the  common  Law  of  Caflile  3  in  which,  if  a  De- 
cifion.be  wanting,  Recourfe  muft  be  had  to  the  canon  Law,  according  to  the 
moft  current  Opinion,  as  referred  by  Palacios  Rubios,  Cajlillo,  Cifuentas,  and  Ber¬ 
nardo  Diaz,  which  we  learn  from  Diego  Perez  3  and,  the  Canon  being  infufficient, 
Application  muft  be  made  to  the  civil  Law  of  the  Romans,  though  not  as  a  Law, 
for  it  is  none  in  Spain ,  but  as  it  is  founded  on  Reafon,  to  argue  therefrom,  ac¬ 
cording  as  Diego  Lopez  refolveth  it:  This  is  true  in  a  temporal  Caufe3  but  if  it 
were  fpiritual,  ecclefiaftical,  or  concerning  Faith,  Authority  muft  be  fought  for  in 
the  Old  or  New  Fejlament,  or  the  Decifion  of  a  Saint  or  Council.  Laftly,  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  the  Laws  which  are  not  penal,  nor  founded  on  a  Prefurhption, 
but  on  a  Thing  certain,  being  according  to  the  Intention  of  the  Prince,  it  in 
Confcience  obliges,  according  to  St.  Fhomas ,  and  other  Doctors,  as  Diego  Pe¬ 
rez  relates. 

Dr.  Villadiego  wrote  Gloffes  on  the  Laws  del  Fuero  Juzgo. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Dias  de  Montalvo,  of  their  Majefties  Council,  on  the  Fuero  Real. 

Chrifloval  de  Paz,  on  the  Leys  de  Foro. 

Dr.  Gregorio  Lopez,  of  the  King’s  Council,  on  the  Laws  de  las  Parti  das. 

Dr.  Diego  Perez,  Cathedratic  of  Salamanca,  on  the  Ordenamiento  Real. 

Palacios  Rubios ,  Cajlillo,  Gomez ,  Arias,  Cifuentas,  Burgos  de  Paz ,  Antonio  Go¬ 
mez,  Fello  Hernandes ,  and  Velafqucz  de  Avendano,  on  the  Leys  de  Foro. 

Dr.  Azevedo ,  on  the  nueva  Recopilacion  3  and  Dr.  Matienzo,  on  the  fifth  Book 
of  the  laid  Recompilation. 

But  it  may  be  alked,  by  what  Authority  tliefe  Dodtors  made  thofe  Gloffes; 
as  only  the  Prince,  who  made  the  Law,  could  interpret  it  3  Jufiinian  ordain¬ 
ed  that  no  one  fhould  comment  on  his  Laws  3  and  the  fame  is  faid  of  King 

Vol.  I.  3  A  Alonzo , 


Perez  in  qq. 
prooem.  q.  4. 
Diego  Perez, 
q.  3.  glo.  in 
cap.  lie  Libel- 
lis,  20.  diftiri. 
Ditto,  q.  10. 
Di£l.  q.  jo. 


L.  x.  §.  hoc 
antem,  6.  de 
vetere  Jur. 
enucle. 
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Alonzo ,  tmlefs  they  did  it  by  their  Grant?  It  is  anfwered,  that  there  are  two 
forts  .of  Interpretation  of  the  Lav/,  one  general  and  neceffary,  and  what  ought 
to  be  reduced  to  Writing,  and  this  is  what  the  Prince  only  can  do :  The  other 
Interpretation  of  Laws  is  probable,  and  which  may  be  committed  to  Writing, 
although  it  be  not  neceffary;  and  this  is  that  which  the  Doctors  make,  as  Bar- 
tolus,  Baldus,  and  the  reft,  becaufe  it  does  not  conftrain  in  the  following  it, 
neither  in  judging  nor  difputing,  as  Conjlantinus  Rogerus  obferves. 

Any  one,  not  only  a  Dotftor  in  Law,  as  Diego  Perez  would  have  it,  but  a 
Bachelor,  may  comment  on  them ;  becaufe  this  Power  is  granted  him  by  the 
Pope  and  the  King,  at  the  Time  of  his  Graduation ;  giving  him  a  Faculty 
to  interpret  the  Laws,  by  others,  or  the  Force  of  Reafon,  and  not  only  by  De¬ 
claration,  but  by  Ampliation,  Induction,  and  Application  ;  which  no  Law  or 
ff^de  origfin*  Statute  (as  Baldus  fays)  can  refcind  or  take  away.  And  the  Places  where  an 
jur.  °  Oppolition  to  this  Judgment  is  found,  are  to  be  underftood  either  of  that  In¬ 
terpretation  which  is  general  and  neceffary,  and  which  only  the  Prince  can 
make  ;  or  that  which  is  frivolous,  by  abftradting  from,  or  adding  fomething  to 
tn^rocenT Td  ^ie  ^aw,  without  giving  the  literal  Meaning,  as  Diego  Perez  fays. 

Ordin.  reg. 

In  the  preceding  Hiftory  of  the  Laws,  may  be  feen  thofe  by  which  Spain  is 
now  governed,  and  which  are  commonly  called  thofe  of  the  Kingdom,  viz.  Thofe 
of  the  new  Recopilacion ,  published  in  the  Year  1745,  in  two  Volumes,  Folio; 
jointly  with  another  of  the  Autos  acor dados  (Acts  or  Decrees)  of  the  fupreme 
Council  of  Cajlile ,  in  which  are  alfo  contained  many  Pragmaticas  (Edidts  or 
Proclamations),  Cedulas ,  Orders  or  Grants,  or  royal  Decrees  of  the  King. 

This  Recopilacion  contains  three  thoufand  two  hundred  and  feventy  Laws ,  and 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirteen  Autos ;  and  hath  at  foot  a  Comment  of 
Confrontation  of  the  Texts  with  the  ancient  Laws,  which  are  the  five  hundred 
and  forty  fix,  of  which  the  Fuero  Juzgo  is  compofed :  Five  hundred  and  forty 
eight  of  the  Fuero  Real ;  two  hundred  and  fifty  two  of  the  EJlylo ;  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  fix  of  the  Partida ;  one  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  three 
of  the  Ordenimiento ;  and  eighty  three  of  Loro.  Befides  which,  they  are  conti¬ 
nually  publishing  Laws,  Pragmaticas ,  royal  Cedulas ,  and  Decrees ;  as  alfo  Autos , 
from  the  aforefaid  fupreme  Council,  confulted  or  debated  with  the  King. 

Having  related  the  Origin  and  Progrefs  of  the  Spanijh  Laws  *,  I  fhall  now 
acquaint  my  Readers  with  the  Method  and  Nature  of  their  Execution ;  and  in 
order  thereto,  I  fhall  firft  Ipeak 

Of  the  Cortes. 

Which  is  the  Name  given  to  an  Affembly  of  the  three  Eftates  of  the  Kingdom, 
viz.  Ecclefiaftics,  Nobles,  and  Commons,  compofed  of  Reprefentatives  from  the 
Cities  and  Towns ;  each  of  which,  according  to  the  old  Gothic  Plan,  fent  Procu¬ 
rators  or  Deputies,  chofen  by  and  out  of  the  Aldermen  for  the  Commons,  which 
the  Clergy  and  Nobility  greatly  exceeded  in  Number.  The  oldeft  Member  for 


tS-i 

L.  i2.  tit.  1. 
par.  tit.  1 . 


Rog.  de  Juris 
Jnterpreta- 
tione,  §.  3. 
principa.  Lit. 
bum.  1,  2. 


*  The  abbreviated  References  marked  in  this 
Chapter  of  the  Laws,  I  believe  are  Efficiently 
plain  and  intelligible,  excepting  that  of  the  ff’ s, 
which,  I  fhall  therefore  inform  my  Readers,  are 
fuppofed  by  fome  to  ftgnify  Digefts,  as  a  Cypher, 
or  the  initial  Letters  of  the  Names  of  the  two  Em¬ 
perors  Fredericks ,  who  brought  thofe  Digefts  to 
the  greateft  Perfection,  and  from  thence  the  Stile 
of  writing  with  the  ff’s  was  taken.  Although 


the  Reafon  which  dlciatus  affigns  for  them,  is, 
that  as  the  Compilers  of  the  Law  were  Greeks , 
they  called  the  Digefts  Pandetts,  and  denoted  them 
by  the  Letter  p ;  which  Type  being  fomething 
like  the  double  ffs,  was  miftaken  by  the  Latin 
Printers,  and  accordingly  the  References  were  er- 
roneoufly  made  by  them  with  that  Diftin&ion  ; 
The  Moderns  make  Ufe  of  the  Letter  d  for  Di¬ 
gefts,  inftead  of  the  p  or  ff. 


Burgos 
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Burgos  always  acted  as  Speaker  for  the  Houfe,  though  ' Toledo  Was  its  Rival  for 
that  Privilege ;  and  the  King,  to  prevent  all  Difputes  between  them  for  Pre¬ 
eminence,  at  opening  the  Seilions,  ufed  to  fay,  Habla,  Burgos ,  par  Toledo  hablo 
yo  ;  that  is,  “  Speak,  Burgos ,  I  fpeak  for  "Toledo  5”  allowing  Burgos  to  fpeak  firft, 
becaufe  it  was  anciently  the  Capital  of  Cajlile .  No  Aft  could  pafs  in  this  Par¬ 
liament  by  a  Majority  of  Voices,  the  unanimous  Affent  being  requifite  to  make 
it  valid,  jointly  with  the  King’s  Confirmation.  The  Members  were  always  af- 
Tembled  in  a  Cortes ,  by  Letters  convocatory  from  the  King  and  privy  Council  > 
and  it  was  diffolved  by  a  Notification  from  the  Prefident  of  the  fame  :  But,  not- 
withftanding  its  Diffolution,  a  Committee  of  eight  Members  ftill  remained  at 
Court.  This  Cortes  hath  rarely  been  fummoned  fmce  the  Year  1647,  when 
•they  gave  Philip  IV.  the  Millones ,  or  general  Excife.  I  believe  the  lafl  Meeting 
was  in  May,  1713,  when  it  alfembled  to  receive  the  Renunciation  of  Phi/ip  V. 
to  his  Right  of  fucceeding  to  the  Crown  of  France, 

This  ancient  Spanijh  Cortes  undoubtedly  refembled  our  Tnglijh  Parliament ;  e.  Clarke’s 
for  all  the  northern  Nations  had  originally  a  like  Form  of  Government,  which  cerning  the 
was  a  limited  Monarchy :  And  the  legiflative  Authority  was  fo  commixed  in  ^ 
the  King  and  the  Eflates,  that  no  Laws  could  be  made,  repealed,  or  fufpended,  &  fe<i‘ 
nor  any  Money  raifed  on  the  Subject,  but  with  their  common  Confent.  But, 
fmce  this  Cortes  has  been  laid  afide,  Spain  is  no  longer  a  mixed  Monarchy,  but 
become  abfolute ;  and  the  whole  Government  managed  by  the  Prince,  his  Mi- 
niilers,  and  Councils. 

The  Writ  anciently  fent  to  each  City,  as  a  Summons  to  Parliament,  con¬ 
vened  all  the  Prelates,  Mailers  of  the  military  Orders  of  Knighthood,  Earls, 
rich  Men,,  Nobles,  and  Procurators,  of  the  privileged  Cities  and  Towns  through¬ 
out  the  Kingdom  of  Cajlile  (for  Catalo?iia  and  Aragon  had  their  feparate  Cortes) 
in  the  following  manner : 


From  the  City  of 

Members. 

From  the  City  of 

Members* 

Burgos ,  ------ 

-  8 

Logronno,  ----- 

Toledo ,  ------ 

-  5 

Truxillo,  ----- 

—  ^ 

Leon,  ------ 

-  5 

Canaries ----- 

-  2 

Seville ,  ------ 

-  3 

Cadiz ,  -  -  - 

Cor  dub  a,  ----- 

-  3 

XereSy  -  -  - 

-  4 

Murcia,  ----- 

-  2 

Bejar ,  -  -  -  -  -  - 

-  3 

Iaen,  -  -  -  -  -  - 

-  3 

Villa  Real ,  ----- 

-  3 

RodrigOy  -  -  -  -  - 

1 

Fuente  Rubia ,  - 

-  1 

BadajoZy  ----- 

Baza,  -  -  -  -  -  - 

-  3 

Coria ,  ------ 

XJbeda ,  -  ----- 

-  3 

Guadalajaray  -  -  -  - 

-  2 

Toro,  ------- 

-  4 

Corunna,  ----- 

Calahorra,  ----- 

-  2 

Medina  del  Campo, 

—  2 

Oviedo,  -  -  -  -  -  - 

-  1 

Cuencay  ------ 

-  3 

Xeres,  -  ----- 

Cormonay  -  -  -  -  - 

-  2 

AJlorga ,  ----- 

1 

Ezijay  ------ 

Cuellar,  ------ 

“  3 

Abula,  ------ 

Tar  if  a,  ------ 

Salamanca ,  ----- 

-  8 

Hueta,  -  ----- 

Zamoray  ----- 

-  4 

Anducar ,  ----- 

-  2 

, Segovia  y  ----- 

-  2 

Atiencar ,  ----- 

-  3 

Soria,  -  ----- 

-  4 

Madrid ,  ------ 

Valladolid ,  ----- 

*  4 

Alcaraz,  ----- 

-  2 

Placentia ,  ----- 

St.  Sebajlian,  - 

*  2 

^7 florin,  ----- 

-  2 

Satiagun ,  ----- 

-  2 

This, 
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This,  Mr.  Clarke  fays,  is  copied  from  a  Writ,  as  inferted  in  Dr.  Ge deles’ s 
Tradts,  fent  by  Henry  II.  of  Cajlile ,  in  the  Year  1390,  to  fummon  one  hundred 
and  twenty  fix  Members  to  the  Cortes,  which  were  afterwards  afiembled  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Salvador  at  Madrid.  And  he  adds,  I  am  told  the  Oath  which  the 
Kings  of  Spam  take  at  the  Jura?  on  their  Acceffion  to  the  Throne,  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  “  I  do  promife  and  fwear  to  maintain,  and  to  caufe  to  be  maintained, 
<c  to  all  the  Nobles,  Prelates,  Churches,  and  Mailers  of  the  military  Orders  j 
lc  and  to  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  all  the  fame  Privileges,  Grants, 
{C  Franchifes,  Exemptions,  good  Ufages,  and  Cuftoms,  which  they  enjoyed  in 
“  the  Reigns  of  my  Anceflors,  and  in  the  fame  manner.” 

Their  Kings,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Spain ,  are  declared  of  Age,  or  out 
of  their  Minority,  on  the  Completion  of  their  fourteenth  Year:  And  though 
Spain ,  by  its  ancient  Conftitution,  was  a  limited  Monarchy  of  hereditary  Suc- 
ceftion  both  in  the  Males  and  Females ;  yet,  in  regulating  the  Succellion  after 
the  Death  of  Charles  II,  a  Medium  was  obferved  between  the  Salique  Law  and 
the  Ufage  of  Cajlile  5  namely,  that  any  male  Heir,  howfoever  dillant,  fhould 
inherit  before  a  Female,  wrho  was  to  have  no  Right,  but  after  the  Extinction 
of  every  Male  Branch* 

Courts  of  fu/lice ,  Councils ,  Halls ,  and  Tribunals. 

The  Laws  of  Spain ,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  preceding  Hiltory  of  them, 
are  compounded  of  a  great  Variety,  as  the  Recopi  lari  on  exprelfes  :  But  this  King¬ 
dom  hath  none  fuch  as  we  call  common  Law  in  England ;  the  provincial  Cuf- 
toms  fomething  refemble  it,  but  the  Spanijh  Laws  are  Leges  feriptez.  Much, 
however,  of  the  feudal  and  Gothic  Conllitutions  Hill  remains,  as  particularly 
appears  in  the  Grandees  having  Rill  their  Valfals,  and  very  extenlive  Powers 
over  their  Perfons. 

Their  great  Court  of  civil  Law  is  divided  into  the  two  Chanceries  of  Valla¬ 
dolid  and  Granada ,  which  include  the  whole  Kingdom.  Though  Aragon ,  Va¬ 
lencia ',  and  Catalonia ,  loft  their  old  Privileges,  yet  they  Hill  retain  a  Court  of 
Chancery  among  themfelves,  in  Audiences  held  in  the  Capital  of  each  of  thofe 
Kingdoms,  whofe  Determinations  are  fubjedl  only  to  the  fupreme  Council  of 
Cajlile ,  If  it  be  a  Cafe  of  Property,  the  Suit  is  commenced  in  that  Chancery 
to  which  the  Plaintiff  belongs,  and  then  the  Affair  is  referred  to  the  Confejo  Real 
y  Supremo ,  at  which  the  King  may  order,  if  he  pleafes,  all  the  deputy  Councils 
to  aflift :  The  Determination  here  is  not  final,  becaufe  an  Appeal  ftill  lies  to 
the  Sala  de  Mil  y  £>uinientos  j  but  that  is  conclufive,  and  beyond  it  is  no  dernier 
Refort.  The  Tribunals  of  Valladolid  and  Granada  were  inftituted  by  Henry  of 
Cajlile ,  enlarged  by  John  I,  and  put  on  their  prefent  Footing  by  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella ,  in  the  Year  1499. 

All  other  Caufes  go  before  the  refpeflive  Courts  to  which  they  belong,  whe¬ 
ther  civil,  criminal,  or  commercial ;  which  are  as  follow. 

I.  The  Royal  or  fupreme  Council  of  Caftile. 

This  and  the  following  Council  are  frequently  afiembled  as  one,  to  deter¬ 
mine  Appeals  made  from  the  Chanceries  of  Valladolid  and  Granada  -}  and  fome- 
times  Affairs  of  the  Police  are  referred  to  them  by  the  King. 

II.  The  fecond  Hall  of  Government. 

The  Determinations  of  thefe  are  not  final ;  but  the  ultimate  Appeal  lies  to 
the  following  Court. 

III.  The 
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III.  fhe  Hall  of  the  Mil  y  Quinientos. 

So  cc :  led,  became  the  Parties  muft  fir  ft  depofit  here  1 500  Doblas  (about  223 1.) 
before  the  Appeal  can  be  lodged,  which  is  not  a  large  Sum,  confidering  Law 
Expences.  This  is  nothing  elfe  but  a  Committee  of  the  fupreme  Council. 

IV.  Dhe  Hall  of  f if  ice. 

This  is  a  Court  for  Matters  purely  litigious,  and  is  a  Part  of  the  fupreme 
Council. 

V.  Hoe  Hall  of  the  Province. 

This  is  a  Court  of  Matters  chiefly  relating  to  the  Police. 

VI.  'The  Fifcal. 

The  Office  of  the  Attorney-general  for  the  royal  Council. 

« 

VII.  Fhe  Hall  of  the  Alcaydes  de  Cafa  y  Corte. 

This  Hall  was  inftituted  by  Alphonfo  X,  to  luperintend  the  Lodgings  for  the 
Court,  and  to  provide  them.  As  every  Houfe  in  the  Kingdom  was  fubjedt 
to  this  Inconvenience,  the  Landlords  made  a  Compofition  with  the  King 
to  get  rid  of  the  Grievance  ;  which  is  reported  to  amount  to  the  Sum  of 
150,000  Ducats  per  Annum.  This  Council  was  eftablifhed  to  preferve  this  Pre¬ 
rogative  :  And  this  Court  anciently  found  Lodgings  for  all  the  foreign  Ambaf- 
fadors,  as  may  be  feen  in  Sir  Richard  Fanfdw's  Account  of  his  Embaffy  at 
the  Court  of  Madrid. 

VIII.  Fhc  fupreme  Council  of  War. 

This  determines  all  Caufes  relating  to  the  Army,  excepting  what  belongs  to 
the  Council  of  the  Indies. 

IX.  Council  of  the  Inquiftion. 

This  conflfts  of  an  Inquifltor-general ;  of  five  Counfellors,  whereof  one  muft 
always  be  a  Dominican ;  of  a  Procurator,  two  Secretaries  of  the  Chamber,  two 
Secretaries  of  the  Council,  an  Alguazil  Mayor,  a  Receiver,  two  Reporters,  two 
Qualificators  and  Confultors,  and  feveral  Familiars. 

X.  Dhe  Royal  Council  of  the  Indies. 

The  Duke  of  Alva  is  Chancellor  of  it.  This  is  juridicial  only. 

XI.  Royal  Council  of  the  Orders  of  Knighthood. 

Inftituted  for  the  Regulation  and  Government,  and  to  preferve  the  Privileges 
of  thofe  Orders,  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic ,  in  the  Year  1489.  As  thefe  Spanijh 
Orders  feem  not  to  be  very  well  known  in  England,  I  will  now  give  fome  Ac¬ 
count  of  them.  They  are, 

1 .  The  Order  of  the  Golden  3 .  The  Order  of  Alcantara. 

Fleece.  4.  — -  - of  Calatrava. 

2.  The  Order  of  St.  fames ,  5.  - —  — —  of  Montefa. 

or  Santiago. 

1 .  The  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece  came  originally  from  the  Houfe  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  ;  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  inftituted  it  in  the  Year  1429.  The 
Collar  of  this  Order  hath  a  Lamb  hanging  to  it,  with  this  Motto,  Pretium  non 
vile  Laborum.  The  prefent  Members  of  the  Order  are  as  follow. 

3  B  Lift 
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Lift  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 

As  it  flood  in  the  Year  1768. 

The  King,  Chief  and  Sovereign  of  the  Order* 

The  Marquez  de  Grimaldo ,  Chancellor. 

Conde  de  Canillas,  Regifler. 

Don  Manuel  Munoz  y  Hejlarte ,  King  at  Arms* 

KNIGHTS. 

1.  The  Serene  Infant  Don  Luis ,  Otfober  24,  1735. 

2.  Duque  de  Sora,  Odlober  21,  1736. 

3.  Due  de  Villars ,  October  21,  1736. 

4.  Don  Miguel  Reggio,  December  18,  1737, 

5.  Due  do  Pent  hi evre,  April  27,  3738. 

6.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxony,  November  28,  1738. 

7.  The  King  of  France,  March  13,  1739. 

8.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria ,  Jatiuary  20,  1742* 

9.  Due  do  Lauraguais,  June  19,  1745. 

10.  Duque  de  Alva ,  May  26,  1746. 

11.  Comte  de  Noailles,  May  27,  1746. 

12.  Duque  de  Medina-Cceli,  April  9*  1748. 

13.  The  Serene  Prince  of  Ajlurias ,  January  3,  1749. 

14.  Duke  Clement  of  Bavaria ,  June  11,  1749. 

15.  Marquez  d 0,  la  Enfenada,  April  12,  1750. 

16.  The  Serene  Infant  Duke  of  Parma ,  February  2,  1751. 

17.  The  King  of  Naples ,  February  2,  1751. 

18.  The  Serene  Infant  Don  Gabriel ,  June  9,  1752. 

19.  The  Serene  Duke  of  Orleans ,  June  9,  1752. 

20.  Prince  Majferano ,  September  22,  1752. 

21.  Principe  de  Nicandro,  September  22,  1752. 

22.  Duque  de  Bournonville,  December  18,  1753. 

23.  Marquez  d  e  Villa-Franc  a,  December  18,  1553. 

24.  Duque  de  Medina-Sidonia,  December  18,  1753. 

25.  Conftable  Colonna ,  December  16,  1755. 

26.  The  Serene  Infant  Don  Antonio,  January  16,  1756. 

27.  Conde  de  Aranda,  April  13,  1756. 

28.  The  Serene  Infant  Don  Francifco  Xavier ,  March  11,  1 757. 

29.  Marquez  do  Monte  Alegre,  September  5,  1758. 

The  grand  Mafterfhip  of  this  Order  is  hereditary  in  the  Kings  of  Spain , 

2.  The  Order  of  Sanjago ,  or  St.  James,  is  divided  into  twelve  Governments. 
It  was  inftituted  in  the  twelfth  Century,  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  III. 
in  the  Year  1175.  It  hath  eighty  feven  Commanderies;  and  the  Revenues 
arifing  therefrom  are  as  reprefented  in  the  following  Catalogue.  Each  Knight 
is  obliged,  by  his  feudal  Tenure,  to  furnifh  the  King  with  three  hundred  and 
fixty  eight  Lances  yearly,  to  make  War  againft  the  Infidels ;  though  they  com¬ 
pound  for  this  with  him,  and  pay  a  certain  annual  Sum. 


Encomiendas 
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Encomiendas  of  the  military  Order  of  Santiago,  with  their  net  annual  Produce. 

Rials  Velion. 

Aquilarejo ,  en  Juros ,  -  -  -  -  -  4,009 

Alange ,  Eftremadura,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  49,102 

Ale  do  Be  Pot  ana,  Mancha ,  -  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  -  74,418 

Alcuefca ,  Eftremadura,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  24,186 

Alhambra  and  la  Solana ,  Mancha ,  -  -  -  --  --  --  -  48,596 

Almendralejo ,  fur  os,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  10,692 

Azuaga  and  Az  Granja ,  Eftremadura,  -  --  --  --  --  68,440 

Balderricote ,  Murcia ,  -  --  -  -  --  -  -  --  --  -  78,040 

Barra,  Galicia,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  10,446 

Baftimentos  de  Leon,  Eftremadura,  -  -  -  --  --  --  -  34,066 

Baftimentos  de  Caftilla,  1  .  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  13,875 

Baftimentos  de  Montiel,  ^  unc  a,  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  _  8,332 

Bedmar  and  Albanchez,  Andalufta,  -  -  -  -  -  -  ~  -  -  -  12,186 

Biedma ,  Mancha ,  ---------------  9,93  7 

Bienvenida,  Eftremadura,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  19,340 

j3ow,  Mancha ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  26,925 

Calzadilla ,  Juros ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  13,677 

Campo  de  Criptana,  Mancha ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  8,846 

Caravaca ,  Murcia,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  139,352 

Carrizofa ,  Mancha,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  6,504 

Cafas  de  Cordova,  Cordova,  ----------  -  21,323 

Caftilleja  de  Az  Cuefta,  1  cy  ---------  -  -  -  1,680 

Caftroverde,  \^Jur0S>  __________  -  _  1,751 

Caftrotorafe,  Caftilla  la  Vi ej a,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  12,522 

Cieza,  Murcia ,  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  18,547 

Corral  de  AlmaquerA  ,  ,  .  -  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  32,123 

^  D  .  2  8  Mancha ,  o 

Dos-Barnos,  ^  ----------  -  -  3,813 

Enguera,  1  4,173 

Eftepa,  >  Juros,  -  --  --  --  -  -  -  33,198 

Eftremera  and  Valdaracete,  J  --------  --  -  5,800 

Eftriana,  Galicia ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  13,028 

Fradel,  Valencia,  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  3,569 

Puente  del  Mae  [ire,  1  _ n  .  -  --  --  --  --  --  4,911 

1  1  7  >  E  tremadura, 

Guadalcanal ,  5  ^  -----------  24,540 

Horcajo,  Mancha,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  61,566 

Hornachos,  Eftremadura,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  27,596 

Huelamos,  Juros,  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  4,224 

Hinojofi  del  AW/?,  Eftremadura,  -  --  --  --  --  --  4,823 

Lobon ,  Juros,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  5,988 

Mayor  de  Caftilla,  Mancha ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  103,350 

Mayor  de  Leon,  Eftremadura ,  -  -  -  60,530 

Mayor  Mont  alv  an,  Aragon,  -  -  5,186 

Medina  de  las  Lorres,  Juros,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  25,901 

Membrilla,  Mancha,  -  -  24,097 

Mej-ida,  Eftremadura ,  -  -  -  -  ■  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  *  -  -  14,515 

Mirabel ,  Mancha,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  12,594 

Monafterio,  Juros,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  18,000 

Monreal ,  1  -  _____________  73,391 

Montealegre,  y  ancja>  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  47,858 

Mo7itemoli?j,  Juros ,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  17,665 

Montiel  and  Az  Of  a,  Mancha,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  7,225 

Montyo , 
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Rials  Vellon. 

Monty  Juros ,  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  8,845 

Montizon  and  Chicalatia ,  Mancha ,  -  -  -  --  --  --  -  18,782 
Mora ,  Juros ,  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  7,201 

Moratalla ,  Murcia ,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  74,962 

Mohernando ,  ?  ~  w  -----------  -  13,343 

Mures  and  Benazuza,  j  d  3  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  -  3,052 

Muferos ,  Valencia ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  7,200 

Ocanna ,  Mancha ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  -  4,911 

Oliva,  Ejlremadura ,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  5,159 

Orcheta ,  Valencia ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  12,044 

Oreja ,  Juros ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  8,836 

Palomas ,  Ejlremadura ,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  5 , 1 3  2 

Paracuellos ,  Juros,  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  16,331 

Penaufende,  Cajlilla  la  Vieja,  -  ■  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  1 3  ?  367 

Pozorrubio ,  Mancha,  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  9 ,755 

Puebla  de  Sancho  Perez,  ")  ---------  -  21,675 

Rivera,  y  Ac euchal,  > Ejlremadura ,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  41,999 

Reyna,  J  --------  -  12,795 

Sagra,  y  Senet,  Valencia,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  15,401 

&z/2  Coloyro,  Sicilia,  -  --  --  --  --  --  25,588 

Santa  Cruz  de  Az  Zarza,  Mancha,  -  -  -  --  --  --  -  8,341 

Santos  de  Maymona,  Ejlremadura,  -  --  --  --  -  36,055 

Seguria  de  Az  Sierra,  Mancha ,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  90,792 

Socobos,  Murcia,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  -  50,620 

Sjcuellamoj,  \Mancha>  -  -  -  - - 70,769 

Torres  y  Cannamares,}  -  -  -  -  -  -  --  --  -  7,469 

Valencia  del  Ventofo,  Ejlremadura ,  -  --  --  --  --  20,279 

Villaejcufa  de  Haro,  Mancha,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  9,628 

Villafranca ,  Ejlremadura ,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  9,130 

Villahermoja,  ---------31,310 

Villamayor ,  j  --------  -  9,000 

Villanneva  de  Az  Fuente,  }•  Mancha,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  19,633 

Villarrubia  de  Ocanna ,  I  ---------  -  10,087 

Villoria ,  J  -----  -  12,097 

TJfagre,  Ejlremadura ,  -  --  --  --  --  -  T3>92i 

Tejle,  y  Taybilla,  Murcia ,  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  38,891 


Total,  2,120,858 


3 .  The  Order  of  Alcantara  was  called  the  Noble,  becaufe,  to  be  a  Knight, 
a  Perfon  muft  prove  his  Nobility  for  four  Generations  paft ;  whereas  the  other 
Orders  required  only  a  Proof  for  two.  Thefe  Knights  have  thirty  eight  Com- 
manderies,  whofe  Situation  and  Value  are  fhewn  in  the  following  Lift.  Thefe 
furnifh  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  eight  Lances  to  the  King,  but  agree  with 
him  for  a  fixed  Sum  in  lieu  thereof,  as  the  other  Orders  do. 


Encomiendas, 
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Encomiendas,  or  Commanderies  of  the  military  Order  of  Alcantara,  with  their 

yearly  Rents . 


Aceuchal, 

Adelfa, 

Batundeyra , 

Behis ,  y  Navarra, 


Rials  Vellon. 
10,000 
8,171 

5*2  34 

19,000 


0 } Eflremadura , 

Behis  de  ft?  hierra,  J  7,500 


Benfayar , 

Cabeza  de  Buey, 

Cafas  d zCalatrava,_ 

Cafas  de  Coria,  faros,  - 
C a f.  I  novo,  Eflremadura , 

Gif  Hilo j  1 

’ u  L  l'.‘ 5  >  Eflremadura, 

Llaveria ,  l  J 

Di'ezmos  del  Sepieno ,J 

Eliche ,  7  Caflilleja,  fur  os , 

Elxas, 

EJparragal, 

Efparragcfa, 

Galizuela , 

Herrera , 

Homos, 

Magdalena, 

Mayor  de  Alcantara, 

Mayorga, 

Moraleja, 

Peralada ; 


------  -  -  -  14,602 

-------  -  -  70,927 

--------  -  18,000 

•  ---------  1,945 

-  -  --  --  --  -  47*378 

-  =  ------  5*8o5 

------  -  -  -  27,258 

-  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  44*494 

----------  19*543 

-  ---------  15,117 

-  -  ------  -  27,093 

----------  -  4,200 

----------  41,436 

---------  -  16,766 

-----  -  43,000 

-----  -  -  --  4,672 

---------  59,878 

---------  -  145,007 

--------  -  15,000 

----------  23,114 

-------  -  -  -  6,789 

Pefo  Real  de  Valencia,  Valencia,  -  --  --  --  --  --  18,066 


>  Eflremadura, 


Piedrabeuna ,  f  tiros , 

Portezuelo, 

Portugalefa , 

Pueblas , 

Quintana, 

Sancli  Spirit  us, 

Santibaneza, 

Villajbuenas,  f  uros, 

Zalamea,  1  n  j 
_  >  E  tremadura, 

Zarza,  3 


-------------  -  i63,332 

----------  -  -  18,000 

---------  -  --  36,978 

___________  _  n  789 

>  Eflremadura,  3616 


39*578 

IO*739 

4*793 

z5*673 

25*io3 


Total,  1,045,596 


This  Order  hath  five  Dignitaries,  two  Convents  of  Friars,  and  as  many  of 
Nuns  Commendaries,  and  fome  Priorfhips. 

4.  The  Order  of  Calatrava  was  inffituted  by  Sancho  III,  King  of  Caflile,  in 
the  Year  1158,  for  the  Defence  of  that  Place  againft  the  Moors-,  and  confirmed 
by  Pope  Alexander  III,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1 164.  It  hath  fifty  fix  Com¬ 
manderies,  as  may  be  feen,  with  their  Value,  in  the  following  Table  j  fix  Dig¬ 
nitaries,  two  Convents  of  Friars,  and  three  of  Nuns  Commendaries,  with  thir¬ 
teen  Priorfhips.  They  furnifh  three  hundred  Lances  to  the  King,  or  rather  an 
Equivalent  in  Money,  like  the  other  Orders. 
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VoL.  I. 


Commanderies 


igo 


DISSERTATIONS  on 


Commanderies  in  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  with  the  Rials  they  annually 


Ahanilla ,  Andalufa ,  -  -  -  -  - 
Alcolea,  1  ------ 

Almagro,  \  Mamb  -  -  -  -  ■ 

Almodovar ,  I  _____ 

Almuradiel,  J  -  -  -  - 

Aunon  &  Berli nchez,  fares, 

Ballaga  &  Almarga,  Cafilla  la  Nueva, 
Belmez,  Andalufa,  - 
Bexix,  Valencia,  - 
Bolanos,  Mancha,  ----- 

Canaveral,  Andalufa,  - 

Carrion,  Mancha,  ------ 

Cafas  de  ‘Toledo,  Cafilla  la  Nueva, 

Cafas  de  Cordova,  7  , 

r  o  *11  |  ALfluTllllllCl % 

de  bevilla,  3  ^  -  -  - 

Cafas  de  Plafencia,  Cafilla  la  Vieja , 
Cafas  de  Talavera ,  Cafilla  la  Nueva, 
Caflellanos , 

Cafilferas , 


>  Mancha, 


Claveria, 

Corral  de  Caraquel , 

~D  ay  mi  el, 

Frefneda,  y  Rafales,  Aragon, 

Fuente  del  Moral,  Mancha, 

Fuente  del  Emperador,  furos, 

Herrera,  Mancha ,  - 

Huerta  de  Valdecarabanos ,  7  <y 

Guadalerz,  3 

Lopera ,  Andalufa,  - 

Malagon,  furos,  -  -  -  - 

Manzanares,  1  , 

,  ’ ,  V  Mancha, 

Mayor  de  Calatrava,  3 

Mayor  de  Alcannez ,  Aragon, 

Mefanz,  Mancha,  -  -  - 

Molenos,  y  Laguna  rota,  7  ^ 

Monroyo,  y  Pennarroya,  £ 

Montanchuelos,  7  Mancha  - 
Moral,  3  ’  - 

Moratalaz,  furos,  -  -  - 

Obreria,  Mancha ,  -  -  - 

Penna  de  Martos ,  Andalufa, 
Piedra  buena,  furos , 

Pozudo  lMancba>  -  -  - 

Puerto  llano ,  3  - 

Theforo,  7 

Forres,  y  Lanena,  3 
Tortofa,  "j 
Valdepennas,  >  Mancha, 

Valeferos,  J 
Vetera,  Valencia, 

Vivoras,  Andalufa, 


furos , 


yield. 

.Rials  Vellon. 

48,329 

16,049 

7VS9 

19,999 

26,968 

4  >529 
8,171 

M56 

44,201 

52>453 

■  7>2I9 
24,000 

00,000 

■  4>277 
45>388 

-  5>20  4 

■  4^23 

1 1,000 
60,000 

io°,937 

13,400 

11,448 

36^35 

7>458 

IO,954 

33,000 

2,067 

10,295 

8,921 

8,998 

84,700 

124,976 

62,053 

I5’°43 

19,105 

41,000 

10,000 

64,000 

7,757 

24,200 

24,000 

8>939 

i5>5°° 

-  7,°99 

68 

6,182 

12,638 

•  7> 1 24 

6,416 
1 2,000 


Villa- 
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Rials  Vclloni 

Villafranca ,  Xjurot ,  "  '  "  “  "  “  -  --  --  9  A1 5 

Villarrubia  de  los  Ojos ,  T  -----  -----  -  -  4,593 

V{ foy  y  Santa  Cruz ,  Mancha ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  39,689 

Ximena ,  Juros ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  7,406 

Zoritay  CaJUUa  la  Nueva,  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  1,556 


Total,  1,261,947 


5.  The  Order  of  Monte  fa  is  only  worn  in  Valencia ,  and  was  eftablifhed  in  the 
Year  1317,  by  ’James  II.  King  of  Aragon  and  Valencia.  It  has  twelve  Com- 
manderies,  worth  as  underneath;  five  Dignitaries,  two  Convents,  and  feven 
Priories. 


En  Valencia. 

Ademur ,  y  Cafelfaviy  ------- 

Alcala  de  Gifvert,  .  -  -  -  --  --  - 

^m-,  _  _  -  --  --  --  -- 

Benafaly  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Borrianay  ----------- 

Cuevas  de  Vinrona,  ------- 

Montroy  y  -  --  --  --  --  - 
Onda,  -  -  -  --  --  --  -- 

Silla,  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  - 
Veniarresy  y  Lorchay  -  ------ 

Villafamesy  -  --  --  --  -- 

Vinarosy  y  Venicarloy  ------- 


Rials  Vellon. 

lSA7S 

29,604 

12,773 

1 3 ,944 

45>5°7 

9,882 

25, 651 

54>847 

34,475 

20,058 

21,°33 


Total,  297,884 


The  King  of  Spain  is  grand  Matter  of  thefe  Orders :  And  there  were  formerly  in 
that  Kingdom  feveral  others,  which  are  now  extindl: ;  fuch  as  that  of  the  Encinay 
the  Lyrios ,  57.  Salvador ,  the  Acha,  of  Monte  G  audio,  that  of  Eruxillo ,  6h;z  Jorge ,  c/r 
Alfama ,  of  Santa  Maria  de  Efpanna ,  that  of  the  Vanda ,  of  the  Paloma,  de  la  Razony 
of  the  Efcama ,  and  that  of  Bor  gonna,  all  long  fince  fupprefled. 

But,  befides  the  abovementioned  Orders  ftill  exitting,  the  preferit  King  of 
Spain  hath,  fince  his  coming  to  the  Crown,  introduced  the  Neapolitan  Order 
of  5/.  Januarius. 


XII.  Royal  Council  of  the  Hazienda,  or  Ereafury. 

This  is  not  properly  the  Treafury,  but  rather  a  Court  of  Exchequer.  All 
the  King’s  Revenues  are  received  by  an  Annual  Treafurer,  who  is  generally  a 

Member  of  this  Body.  This  Council  was  inftituted  by  Philip  III. 

/ 

XIII.  fhe  Hall  of  the  Millones. 

Here  are  paid  in  the  Impofts,  called  Alcavalas  and  Millones :  The  firffc  of 
which  are  the  moft  ancient  Revenues  of  the  Crown  of  Spain,  eftablifhed  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  Year  1341*  in  the  Reign  of  Alonzo  XI ;  and  the  Millones  were  firft 
given  to  Philip  II.  in  the  Year  1590,  as  will  afterwards  bo  fhewn  in  its  proper 
Place. 

XIV.  Ehe  Hall  of  Jufi ice  and  Grace. 

This  is  an  Office  through  which  all  Commiflions  and  Grants  of  the  Crown 
pafs. 

XV.  Eri- 


1 9- 


Theorica  & 
PraUica  de 
Commercio, 
&c.  p.  S47- 


DISSERTATIONS  on 

XV.  'Tribunal  of  the  greater  Chamber  oj  Accounts. 

This  is  the  Check  upon  the  King’s  Treafurers ;  for  the  Members  of  this  Of¬ 
fice  audit  all  their  Accounts,  and  can  rejeft  any  Part  of  them.  It  was  eftablifhed 
in  the  Year  1574,  by  Philip  II. 

XVI.  General  CommiJJion  of  the  Crufade. 

Charles  V.  having  petitioned  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  grant  him  the  Profits  arifing 
from  the  Sale  of  thofe  Indulgences,  which  are  contained  in  the  Bull  of  the 
Crufado ,  the  holy  Father  readily  complied  with  the  Requeft,  and  granted  four 
exclufive  ones  to  Spain ;  which  are, 

1.  The  Bull  of  the  Crufado ,  which  grants  plenary  Indulgence  to  all  who  fhall 
ferve  perfonally  for  the  Space  of  one  Year  in  War  againft  the  Infidels,  or  fend 
Soldiers  to  that  Service,  &c. 

2.  The  Bull  for  the  Dead. 

3.  The  Bull  of  Compofition. 

4.  The  Bull  of  Milk.  Which  is  an  Indulgence  to  eat  Milk,  Butter,  Cheefe, 
and  Eggs  in  Lent ;  but  not  Flefli,  as  Mr.  Clarke  by  Miftake  fuppofes. 

Thus  may  be  keen  the  Bufinefs  which  this  Council,  or  general  Commifiion 
of  Crufade,  is  appointed  to  tranfacf  ;  principally  to  diftribute  thefe  Bulls,  for 
railing  a  Revenue  to  oppofe  the  Moors ,  and  all  Infidels,  and  efpecially  for  main¬ 
taining  Ceuta ,  that  Bulwark  againft  them.  In  this  Council,  Mr.  Clarke  fays, 
all  religious  Books  are  examined,  and  neither  Miffal  nor  Breviary  can  be  printed 
without  its  Licence.  It  was  erected  in  the  Year  1525,  and  firft  given  to  de¬ 
fray  the  Expences  of  Cardinal  Ximenes' s  Expedition  againft  Africa.  All  the 
Benefices  in  Spain  are  taxed  for  the  Crufade  ;  Toledo  alone  pays  50,000  Ducats 
yearly :  The  Contribution  of  the  Clergy  is  great,  but  that  of  the  Laity  ftill  greater. 
It  is  faid  that  the  annual  Produce  of  thefe  Bulls  in  Spain  only,  is  1,200,000 
Ducats,  and  about  double  that  Sum  in  Spanifh  America. 

XVII.  Board  of  Works  and  For  efts. 

4  *  ’  *1  'Aw  ■  4  •  /  f  w  I  \J  lh  aw  •  iLv'.  J./'.  ‘  i  1  1  ' 

XVIII.  Council  of  Commerce ,  Money ,  and  Mines ;  or  a  Board  of  Trade. 

This  is  a  Board  for  the  Infpection  and  Regulation  of  thofe  Particulars. 

XIX.  funta  of  the  Unica  Contribucion. 

Previous  to  my  declaring  the  Nature  and  Bufinefs  of  this  Board,  I  mu  ft  in¬ 
form  the  Reader  with  the  Reafon  for  fettling  it.  The  Alcavala  and  Cientos  are 
payable  only  in  the  Provinces  appertaining  to  the  Crown  of  Caftile ,  as  is  ex¬ 
plained  in  another  Place  ;  whilft  thofe  fubjeCl  to  the  Crown  of  Aragon ,  pay  fi- 
milar  Taxes,  under  the  Denomination  of  Cataftro ,  and  Impofitions,  as  an  Equi¬ 
valent.  This  is  executed  indiftindfly,  and  with  a  very  different  Method,  that 
obliges  the  valuing  on  other  Difpofttions  for  fatisfying  the  Contributions  of  the 
faid  Cataftro ;  which  that  I  may  more  effectually  explain,  as  it  is  fomething 
intricate,  I  fhall  here  enlarge  on  the  Nature  and  Confiftency  of  the  Cataftro  in 
Catalonia ,  and  the  Impofitions  in  Aragon  and  Valencia. 

The  Contribution  of  the  Cataftro  in  Catalonia ,  confifts,  in  its  Eftablifhment, 
to  pay  ten  per  Ce?2t.  on  the  annual  ProduCf  of  all  the  pafture  and  arable  Lands, 
and  of  the  Tythes,  Idoufes,  Annuities,  Mills,  Taverns,  Ovens,  Emoluments  of 
Communities;  as  alfo  for  the  perfonal  Eftates  of  Traders  and  Mechanics,  at 
the  Rate  of  ten  per  Cent,  on  their  Gains,  a  preceding  Regulation  of  them  being 
made;  and  eight  one-third  per  Cent,  on  a  Country  Day-labourer:  To  whom, 
abating  Feftivals,  Days  of  Sicknefs,  and  others  in  which  he  cannot  work,  are 
reckoned  an  hundred  beneficial  ones,  and  thefe  computed  at  three  Rials  per 
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Diem  Gains ;  fo  that,  at  the  aforefaid  Rate,  he  is  fuppofed  to  earn  three  hun¬ 
dred  Rials  in  the  Year,  and  to  pay  thereof  twenty  five  Rials  annually. 

To  the  Artifts  or  Journeymen  who  work  in  Manufactures,  or  Handicrafts, 
there  is  likewife  charged  the  faid  eight  one-third  per  Cent,  on  their  Gains,  but 
with  the  Difference  of  counting  to  thefe  one  hundred  and  eighty  working  Days  3 
which,  at  three  Rials,  import  five  hundred  and  forty,  correfponding  to  forty 
five  Rials  per  Annum ,  which  is  what  every  one  of  thefe  Workmen  pay  for  their 
perfonal  Incomes. 

Thefe  are  Rials  Ar elites  (Catalan  Money);  of  which  fourteen  correfpond  to 
fifteen  Rials,  and  two  Maravedis  of  Vellon. 

On  Oxen,  Cows,  Calves,  Horfes,  Mares,  Mules,  Rams,  Ews,  Hogs,  and 
other  Species  of  ufeful  and  edible  Animals,  there  was  alfo  impofed  an  annual 
Duty  of  three  Rials  on  all  the  large  Sorts ;  and  one  and  a  half,  one,  a  half,  and 
one  third  of  a  Rial  on  the  others. 

And  to  give  the  Reader  a  clear  Idea  of  what  this  Tax  might  yearly  produce, 
exclufive  of  all  other  Branches,  I  fhall  here  add  that  for  the  Year  1721,  as  Mr, 
TJztariz  hath  given  it. 

Rials  Vellon. 

The  Lands,  according  to  their  Claffes  by  a  prudent  Calculation,  ten 

per  Cent,  on  their  Products,  attending  to  unfruitful  Years,  import,  5,346,341 


The  Tythes,  which  feveral  receive  in  Fruits,  confidered  at  ten  per 

Cent,  of  their  ProduCfs,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  159,021 

The  Houfes,  confidering  their  Rents  and  ProduCts,  -  700,956 

The  Emoluments  of  the  Communities,  from  whofe  Produce  deduCl- 

ing  the  ten  per  Cent.  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  256,709 

The  Mills,  idem,  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  83,978 

The  Annuities  which  feveral  Perfons  receive,  idem ,  -  308,608 

The  perfonal,  reckoning  an  hundred  working  Days  to  the  Country- 
labourer,  and  an  hundred  and  eighty  to  the  Artifan,  at  three 


Rials  per  Diejn,  and  eight  one-third  per  Cent,  of  their  Produce,  3,099,854 
The  Animals,  according  to  the  aforefaid  Proportion,  -  -  -  249,193 

The  Commerce,  regulated  at  ten  per  Cent,  on  its  Profits,  -  -  -  175,000 

10,379,660 

It  appearing  afterwards  that  this  Produce  was  very  inferior  to  the 
principal  Idea  of  the  Catajlro,  whofe  Diminution  from  what 
was  ufual  proceeded  from  the  Poverty  of  fome  Places,  and 
difpeopling  of  others,  a  fecond  Repartition  was  made  in  the 
fame  Year,  to  the  Amount  of  2,491,117  Rials,  proportioning 
them  according  to  all  the  abovementioned  Funds,  -  2,491,117 

Total,  12,870,777 


Aragon. 

In  Aragon  are  paid,  under  the  Title  of  extraordinary  Impojl,  the  Rents  efta- 
blifhed  in  that  Kingdom,  which  were  in  the  Year  57,  reduced  to  five  hundred 
thoufand  Efcudos  de  Vellon  per  Annum  ;  befides  one  hundred  thoufand  Efcudos,  a 
little  more  or  lefs,  which  it  pays  for  Quarters,  Beds,  Lights,  Wood,  and  other 
Things,  furnifhed  to  the  Troops;  which,  on  the  feventy  five  thoufand  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  four  Families  fuppofed  to  be  therein,  will  amount  to  upwards 
of  five  Dollars  each.  In  which  manner  thefe  two  Affeffments  do  nothing  near 
amount  to  the  Moiety  of  what  Catalonia  contributes  by  the  Catajlro ,  although 
that  Kingdom  is  fo  much  bigger;  which  proceeds  not  only  from  the  Aragonians 
being  lefs  oppreffed  in  the  Regulation  and  Recovery  of  thefe  Impofitions,  but  like¬ 
wife  from  their  having  lefs  Trade,  and  being  more  thinly  peopled  than  the  others. 
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The  Practice  and  Method  of  recovering  the  Impod  in  Aragon ,  is  very  dif- 
tindt  from  the  Manner  in  which  the  Catajiro  is  reparted  and  exacted  in  Catalo¬ 
nia.  For,  after  the  King  has  determined  the  Sum  that  all  the  Kingdom  is  to 
contribute  (which  for  fome  Years  pad:  hath  been  regulated  at  500,000  Efcudos 
de  Vellon ),  the  Intendant  confers  with  the  honeded  and  mod:  intelligent  People 
of  the  Country ;  who,  after  examining  the  Inhabitants  with  regard  to  their 
Indudry  as  to  Fruits  and  Traffic,  in  each  Didrict,  Town  or  Village,  affigns 
the  Quota  which  each  Place  is  to  pay  towards  the  whole  Impod  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  of  which  a  formal  Account  is  given  to  the  Corregidores,  and  other  J udicesq 
thefe  afterwards  (every  one  in  his  own  Jurifdidfion)  are  to  fettle  the  Diftribution 
and  Recovery  of  the  Sum  required  in  an  equitable  Manner,  from  a  due  Reflec¬ 
tion  on  the  Circumftances  of  each  Inhabitant,  according  to  his  arable  or  pafture 
Lands,  Traffic,  Rents,  or  other  Effedts ;  and  with  other  Precautions,  directed 
by  the  Rules  of  didributive  Juftice  :  Although  in  what  depends  on  the  Will  of 
many,  it  is  almod  inevitable  to  avoid  fome  Abufes  and  Grievances ;  and  for  this 
reafon  there  are  very  few  Duties  colledted  without  Complaints  too  juffly  founded, 
although  the  mod:  incorrupt  and  zealous  Miniders  have  taken  all  poffible  Steps 
to  prevent  their  Inferiors  from  committing  fuch  Abufes. 

Valencia. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia ,  the  Rents  are  recovered  almod  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  Aragon ,  with  the  Difference  of  having  its  extraordinary  Impofi- 
tion  amount  to  the  Sum  of  750,000  Efcudos  de  Vellon ,  exclufive  of  100,000 
Efcudos ,  more  or  lefs,  for  lodging  and  affiding  the  Troops  5  which  two  Parcels 
making  850,000  Efcudos ,  and  thefe  divided  among  the  fixty  three  thoufand  leven 
hundred  and  feventy  Families  that  this  Kingdom  contains,  it  comes  to  near 
nine  Dollars,  one  with  another :  Which,  however,  is  a  much  lefs  Charge  than 
that  paid  by  the  Catalans ,  amounting  to  near  thirteen  Dollars  a  Family ;  al¬ 
though  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  Aragonians ,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  forego¬ 
ing  Obfervations  on  that  Kingdom.  And  it  is  worthy  of  Remark,  that,  not- 
withdanding  the  Territory  of  Valencia  is  very  fcanty  of  Grain  and  Cattle,  and 
is  not  above  tv/o  Thirds  of  that  of  Aragon ,  it  confiderably  exceeds  it,  not  only 
in  the  abovementioned  extraordinary  Impod,  but  likewife  in  all  other  Branches 
of  the  royal  Revenue;  which  proceeds  as  well  from  its  greater  Commerce,  efpe- 
cially  by  its  many  and  excellent  filken  Manufactures,  whofe  Looms  did  not 
amount  to  near  eight  hundred  in  the  Year  1718,  but  are  now  fuppofed  conff- 
derably  to  exceed  two  thoufand,  in  which  it  is  calculated  to  employ  yearly  more 
than  two  Millions  of  Dollars. 

This  is  what  I  thought  neceffary  to  premife  relative  to  the  Budnefs  of  the  Board 
which  I  had  under  Confideration,  and  to  explain  the  Nature  of  the  Catafro ,  &c. 
as  an  Invedigation,  which,  I  imagined,  would  be  agreeable  to  the  Reader : 
And  this  brings  me  to  the  Point  that  fird  engaged  me  in  it,  viz.  a  Relation  of 
the  Motives  to  the  Edablidrment  of  that  Board,  which  was  the  Defire  the  late 
YCmgFerdinand  had  for  putting  the  royal  Revenues  of  Cajiile  on  the  fame  Footing 
with  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon ,  by  reducing  the  Duties  of  Alcavalas , 
Millones ,  &c.  like  them,  to  one  foie  Tax  or  Contribution,  for  which  Purpofe 
this  Junta  was  edablifhed,  that  it  might  confult  on  the  Means  for  carrying  the 
Scheme  into  Execution.  And  a  Survey  was  accordingly  made  of  all  the  Lands 
and  other  Incomes  (fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  Cataflro )  on  which  this  Affeffiment, 
or  Rating,  was  to  be  laid  in  the  Kingdom  of  Caftile ;  the  Expences  whereof, 
jointly  with  the  making  AbdraCts,  Copies,  &c.  (for  which  a  great  Number  of 
People  were  employed,  many  Journies  undertaken,  and  feveral  Cart  Loads  of 
Papers  fent  to  Madrid J,  I  have  been  allured,  amounted  to  upwards  of  two  Mil¬ 
lions  of  Dollars :  Which  will  probably  be  a  dead  Lofs  to  the  Crown,  as  the 
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Defign  feems  to  be  laid  abide,  at  lead:  for  the  prefent ;  though  the  Board,  under 
whole  Care  the  bringing  it  to  Maturity  was  placed,  frill  exifts,  and  is  the  fame 
I  have  now  been  treating  of. 

XX.  Junta  of  the  Monte  F'io,  for  the  Widows  and  Orphans  of  thofe  employed  in 

the  military  and  civil  Offices. 

The  Bufmefs  of  this  Board  is  to  receive  the  Contributions,  which  thofe  in  the 
Service  are  obliged  to  make  proportionably  out  of  their  Salaries,  for  the  Benefit 
of  their  Widows  and  Children,  to  be  diffributed  by  it  according  to  the  Rules 
therein  eftabliftied  for  this  Purpofe. 

XXI.  Junta  de  Facultades ,  y  de  Viudedades . 

The  Nature  of  this  Board  is  to  regulate  the  Income  of  every  noble  Widow 
after  the  Plulband’s  Death  :  As  it  fometimes  happens  that  the  Heirs  to  the  Eftate 
look  upon  wdiat  he  bequeathed  her  as  too  much,  and  therefore  conteft  fatisfy- 
ing,  what  they  judge  to  be  an  Over-liberality  j  in  which  and  fimilar  Cafes,  this 
junta  hath  a  Faculty  to  determine  the  Affair,  and  make  fuch  Allowances  as  they 
think  reafonable  and  correfpondent  to  her  Quality  and  Character,  &c. 

XXII.  Apofolical  Junta. 

To  appoint  Miffionaries. 

XXIII.  Junta  of  Pobacco. 

To  manage  the  Farm  of  the  Tobacco. 

XXIV.  Junta  of  the  Provifions. 

This  is  a  Council  of  Perfons  of  Rank  and  Property,  who  are  obliged  to  fur- 
mifti  Madrid  with  Bread  and  all  other  Provifions  at  a  fixed  Price.  It  has  the 
Preference  of  the  firft  Purchafe  at  all  Markets. 

XXV.  tribunal  of  the  firft  Phyfician. 

Don  Manuel  de  la  Raga ,  of  the  King’s  Council,  and  firft  Phyfician,  Prefident, 

Don  Muzio  Zona ,  the  King’s  Phyfician  and  Proto-Medico ,  Vice-prefident. 

Don  Jofeph  Amur ,  Phyfician  to  the  King,  and  firft  Phyfician. 

Don  Joachin  Anton  y  Ximenez ,  Affeffor. 

Don  Phomas  Joven  de  Salas ,  Fifcal. 

Don  Fr.  Xavier  de  Quefada ,  Secretary. 

XXVI.  Pribunal  of  the  Nonciature,  or  Concordate. 

This  related,  among  other  Articles,  to  the  Difpofal  of  ecclefiaftical  Prefer¬ 
ments.  It  was  abolifhed,  by  an  Agreement  between  the  Courts  of  Rome  and 
Spain ,  in  the  Year  1753. 

Academies  erected  in  the  Court  under  the  Royal  Protection. 

XXVII.  Royal  Spanifh  Academy. 

His  Excellency  the  Duke  of  Alva ,  Dean  of  the  Council  of  State,  Director, 
Don  Francifco  Antonio  de  Angulo ,  Secretary. 

XXVIII.  Royal  Academy  of  Hifiory. 

Don  Pedro  Rodriquez  Campomanes ,  Fifcal  of  the  royal  Council  of  Cafiile3  Director. 

Don  Lorenzo  Dieguez ,  Secretary. 


This 


This  Academy  was  founded  in  the  Year  1713,  by  the  Duke  de  Efcalona ,  who 
is  well  known  to  the  Republic  of  Letters  *. 


XXIX.  Royal  Academy  of  the  three  noble  Arts ,  Fainting ,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture, 

with  the  Title  of  San  Fernando. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldi,  of  the  Council  of  State,  Protestor. 

Don  Ig.  de  Hermoftta,  Secretary. 

XXX.  Royal  Academy  of  Phyfic  at  Madrid. 

Don  Man.  Martinez  de  la  Raga,  Counfellor  and  firft  Phyfician,  Prefident. 
Don  A.  Piquer,  Phyfician  to  the  King,  Vice-prefident. 

Don  J.  de  Ortega,  Secretary. 

T ribunah  which  the  King  has  without  the  Court. 


Royal  Chancery  of  Valladolid . 

Don  Jofeph  de  Contreras,  Prefident. 

Royal  Chancery  of  Granada. 

Don  Fernando  Jofeph  de  Velafco,  Pre¬ 
fident. 

Don  Phelipe  Santos  Dominguez,  Fifcal. 

Royal  Council  of  Navarre. 

Governor,  &c.  vacant. 

Don  Gonzalo  Munoz  de  Torres,  Re¬ 
gent. 

Don  Jofeph  de  Bueno,  Fifcal. 

Royal  Audience  of  the  Groyne. 

His  Excellency  Don  Maximilian  de  la 
Croix,  Governor  and  Captain-general 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia. 

Don  Juan  Fernando  Barrueta ,  Regent. 
Don  Jofeph  Antonio  Giraldo ,  Fifcal. 

Royal  Audience  of  Seville. 

Don  Luis  de  Cardenas,  Regent. 

Don  Jofeph  Ubago  y  Bufio,  Fifcal. 

Royal  Audience  of  Oviedo. 

Don  Antonio  Veyan,  Regent. 

Don  Pedro  Pina  y  Mazo ,  Fifcal. 

Royal  Audience  of  the  Canaries. 

Don  Miguel  Lopez  de  Heredia,  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Captain-general. 

Regency  vacant. 

Don  Julian  de  S.  Chrifoval,  Fifcal. 


Royal  Audience  of  the  Contratacion  a 
las  Indias,  in  Cadiz. 

Marquis  de  Real  Teforo,  Prefident. 
Don  Jofeph  de  Aguero ,  Fifcal. 

Judges  Officers. 

Don  Carlos  Valenciano,  Contador. 

Don  Diego  Tricio,  Depositary. 

Don  Leonardo  de  Guemez,  ditto. 

Don  Francifco  Manjon,  Comptroller. 

Royal  Audience  of  Aragon. 

His  Excellency  -  Gover¬ 

nor  and  Captain-general. 

Don  Francifco  Lofella,  Regent. 

Don  Thomas  Sahun,  Fifcal. 

Royal  Audience  of  Valencia. 

His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Sayve,  Go¬ 
vernor  and  Captain-general. 

Don  Andres  Simon  Pontero,  Regent. 
Don  Thomas  Sanz  de  Velafco ,  Fifcal. 

Royal  Audience  of  Catalonia. 

His  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Ricla,  Go¬ 
vernor  and  Captain-general. 

Don  Jofeph  Faiftino  Perez,  Regent. 
Don  Manuel  Sift  ernes  y  Feliu,  Fifcal. 

Royal  Audience  of  Majorca. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Alos, 
Commandant-general. 

Don  Jacinto  de  Cafiro,  Regent. 

Don  Ma?wel  Santos  de  Leon ,  Fifcal. 


*  There  is  another  Academy  at  Seville ,  chiefly  relating  to  the  Mathematics. 
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Corregidores ,  Governors ,  and  Intendants  of  thefe  Kingdoms . 


. Badajoz ,  < 


Agrcda,  Don  Juan  de  Villagran. 
Albarracin ,  Don  Pedro  Garcia  Cel- 

dr  an. 

Alburquerque ,  Don  Francifco  Ignacio  de 

Solis. 

Alcala  la  Real ,  vacant, 

Alcanniz ,  vacant, 

Alcantara ,  Don  Martin  de  Mayorga. 
Alcaraz ,  Don  Pedro  Agujlin  de  Afc/z- 

dieta. 

Alcira ,  Don  Juan  Jofeph  de  Sada. 

Alcoy,  Don  Agujlin  Lozano  Abelian. 
Alicant,  Conde  de  Vallencourt. 

Almaden,  Don  Diego  Gijon  y  Pacheco. 
Ahnagro,  Don  Jofeph  Conock. 

Almaria,  Don  Lorenzo  Lab  ares. 

Anduja ,  vacant. 

Antiquera,  Don  Francifco  de  Mill  a. 
Aranda,  vacant. 

Arevalo,  vacant. 

Avila,  Don  Jofeph  Gonzalez. 

'The  Marquis  of  Camarena , 
Commandant. 

Don  Sebajlian  Gomez  de  la 
Lorre,  Intendant. 

Barb  afro,  vacant. 

'His  Excellency  Don 

nardo  O  Coner , 
Commandant. 

Don  Juan  Phelipe  Cafanos , 
Intendant. 

Bayona,  Don  Jofeph  de  Rofas. 

Bee  err  el ,  Don  Jofeph  de  Alva,  y  Mal¬ 
donado. 

Benabarre ,  Don  Pedro  de  Rivas. 
Betanzos ,  Don  Agujlin  Cafaneda. 
Bilbao ,  Don  Juan  Domingo  de  Junco . 
Borja,  Don  Manuel  Juan  de  Parra. 
Bujalance,  Don  Francifco  Moriones, 
Burgos,  Don  Miguel  Banuelos. 

Caceres,  Don  Juan  Baflio  de  Angui- 

ano. 

Cadiz,  His  Excellency  Don  Jofeph  Sent- 

manat. 

Cdatayud,  Don  Jufo  Urrics. 

Canaria,  Don  Francifco  Ayerva. 
Carrion ,  Don  Juan  Carrillo  y  Oviedo. 
Carmona,  Don  FranciJ'co  Carvajaly  Men - 

doza. 

Cartagena,  Don  Miguel  de  Tr umber ri . 
Vol.  I, 
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Cafellon,  Don  Nicolas  del  Rio. 
Chi?ichilla,  The  Earl  of  Adanero. 

Cieza ,  Don  Francifco  de  Herrera  Na¬ 
varro. 

Cinco-Villas ,  Don  Jofeph  Cavallero. 
Ciudad-Real,  Don  Juan  de  Pina. 
Ciudad -Rodrigo,  Don  Luis  de  Nieu- 

lant. 

Conin,  vacant. 

Cordova ,  Don  Miguel  Arredondo  Car¬ 
mona. 

Corunna,  Don  Diego  de  Noboa. 

Cuenca ,  Don  Juan  Nunez  del  Nero. 
Daroca ,  Don  Ignacio  Suarez  de  Figue¬ 
roa. 

Ecija,  vacant. 

Efapona ,  vacant. 

Gata,  Don  Fernando  Maria  TJlloa. 
Gerona ,  The  Marquis  of  Vallefantoro . 
Gibraltar ,  Don  Diego  Labares. 
Granada,  Don  Ignacio  Bermudez  de 

Cafiro . 

Guadalaxara ,  Don  Ventura  de  Argu- 

mefa . 

Gaudix,  vacant. 

Guipuzcoa ,  Don  Fra?icifco  Folch  de  Car¬ 
dona. 

Hellin ,  Don  Juan  Pablo  Salvador,  y  de 

Afprer. 

Hofalrich,  Don  Nicolas  de  Borja. 
Huefca,  Don  Francifco  Bermudez  y  Sal¬ 
cedo. 

Illecas,  Don  Dionyjio  Luis  Carraf- 

quilla , 

Iniefa,  vacant. 

Infantes ,  Don  Jofeph  de  Rada. 

Iaen,  Don  Pedro  Francifco  de  Pueyo. 
Laredo,  Don  Narciffo  Vafquez  y  Ni- 

cuefa. 

Leon,  The  Earl  of  Benagiar. 

Leri  da,  Don  FranciJ'co  Crefpo  Ortiz, 
Linares ,  vacant. 

IJerena,  Marquis  de  Valdeloro. 
Logronno ,  Don  Jofeph  Manuel  Lrclles. 
Lorca,  Don  Salvador  Lexerina.  , 
Madrid,  Don  Alonzo  Perez  Delgado. 
Madrigal,  Don  Francifco  Villareal. 
Malaga,  Marquis  de  Vittel. 
Mancha-Real,  Don  Fernando  Gamiz. 
Manrefa,  Don  Diego  Oxburgh. 
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Marios,  Don  Jofeph  de  Herrera  y  Na¬ 
varro. 

Mataro ,  The  Marquis  of  Felinghcri. 
Medina  del  Campo ,  Don  Jofeph  Matheos 

Pareja. 

Merida ,  vacant. 

Molina ,  Don  Bias  Fenorio. 

Monfe-Rey ,  Don  Pablo  Enriquez. 
Monzon ,  Don  Jofeph  de  Forres. 

Morelia ,  Marquis  de  la  Terre  del  Ban¬ 
co. 

Motril,  Don  Jofeph  del  T re//. 

Murcia ,  Don  Alberto  de  Suelves. 
Ocanna,  The  Vifcount  of  Palazuelos. 
Glmedo ,  Don  Antonio  Pellicer. 
Onteniente ,  Don  Bernardo  Falceto. 

Oran ,  Don  Carlos  de  Provojl. 

Orenfe ,  Don  Francifco  Bafadre. 

Orihuela ,  Don  Phelipe  Cavallero. 
Palencia ,  Don  Antonio  Carillo  de  Men¬ 
doza. 

Palma ,  Don  Francifco  Lafita. 

Pedroches ,  Don  Manuel  Monajlerio  de 

Leon. 

Penifcola ,  Don  Jofeph  Sanjujl. 

PlaJ'encia ,  Don  Francifco  Xavier  de 

Cuiroga. 

Ponferrada ,  Don  Luis  Vidal  de  Lorca. 
Puerto  Santa  Maria,  The  Earl  of  Tr/- 

gona. 

Puicherda ,  Don  Antonio  Brefcia?ji. 
Requena ,  vacant. 

Reynofa ,  Don  Andres  Angel  Duran , 
Ronda ,  Don  Diego  Cifuentes. 
Salamanca,  Don  Jofeph  Firmat. 

San  Clemente,  vacant. 

iSW/z  Lucar ,  Don  Miguel  de  Quintana. 

Santo  Domingo,  Don  Francifco  Xavier 

Gafcon. 

San  Phelipe ,  Don  Antonio  Subiela. 
Segovia,  Don  Francifco  Azcue. 

Serena,  Don  jTzzr  de  Mendoza. 

Sevilla,  Don  PzD/e  de  Olavide. 

Sifante,  Don  Miguel  Geronymo  Berna- 

beu. 

Soria,  Don  Jofeph  Rey  Villar  de  Fran¬ 
cos. 


Falarn ,  Don  Juan  Bautijla  Lechefne. 

Farragona,  His  Excellency  the  Marquis 

of  MonahermoJ'a. 

Farazona,  Don  Martin  de  las  Her  as. 

Farazona  de  la  Mancha,  Don  Roque  Ma¬ 
rin. 

Farifa,  Don  Fhomas  Hurtado  de  Men¬ 
doza. 

Fenerife ,  Don  AguJiin  del  Cajlillo. 

Feruel,  Don  Geronymo  Gentile. 

Foledo,  Don  Diego  de  Mefla. 

For def lias,  Don  Fernando  de  Ar- 


Foro,  The  Marquis  de  Uztariz. 

Fortofa,  Don  Jofeph  Lemire. 

Fruxillo,  Don  Ignacio  Retana. 

Valladolid,  Don  Angel  de  Buflamante . 

Valle  de  Aran,  Don  Jofeph  TJr din. 

Valencia ,  Don  Andres  Gomez  y  de  la 

Vega. 

Valencia  de  Alcantara,  vacant. 

Velez-Malaga ,  Don  Melchor  Saenz  de 

Fejada. 

Villafranca  de  Panades,  Don  Martin  de 

Cev  alios. 

Villena,  Don  Pedro  Alexandro  de  Ri¬ 
vera. 

Villareayo,  Don  Phelipe  Antonio  Radil- 

lo. 


Vique,  Don  Joachin  de  Sarafa. 

Vivero,  vacant. 

Ubeda  y  Bceza,  vacant. 

Uriel,  vacant. 

Xaca,  The  Earl  of  Liminghe. 

Xerez,  Don  Rafael  Daza. 

Xerez  de  los  Cavalleros ,  Don  Jofeph  de 

fuevedo. 

Xijona,  Don  Juan  Bernal. 

'Don  Eugenio  de  Alvarado , 
Commandant. 

Don  Pedro  de  Goyeneche,  In- 
tendant. 

Zaragofa,  The  Vifcount  of  Vallcria, 
Zerbera,  Don  Ortenzio  Domicio. 

Zeuta,  The  Marquis  of  Cafatreman - 

nes. 


Zamora,  < 
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4 tribunals  which  the  King  hath  in  the  Provinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
in  the  If  and  of  Efpanola,  and  the  Philipines. 


Phe  Audience  of  Mexico. 

His  Excellency  the  Marquis  of  Cr<six> 
Viceroy,  Governor  and  Captain-ge¬ 
neral,  Prefident. 

Don  Juan  Antonio  Velarde ,  Fifcal  in 
the  Civil. 

Don  Jofeph  Areche ,  Fifcal  in  the  Cri¬ 
minal. 

Phe  Audience  of  Guadalaxara. 

Governor,  &c.  vacant. 

Don  Domingo  de  Arangoity ,  Fifcal. 

Phe  Audience  of  Guatemala. 

Don  Pedro  de  Salazar ,  Governor  and 


Captain-general,  Prefident. 

Don  Phelipe  Romana ,  Fifcal. 

Phe  Royal  Audience  of  Santo 
Domingo. 

Don  Manuel  de  Azlor ,  Governor  and 
Captain-general,  Prefident. 

Don  Vicente  de  Herrera ,  Fifcal. 

Phe  Audience  of  Manila  in  the  Philipine 
Iflands. 

Don  Jofeph  Raon,  Governor  and  Cap¬ 
tain-general,  Prefident. 

Don  Antonio  de  Andrade ,  FifcaL 


Pribunals  which  the  King  hath  in  the  Province  of  Peru. 


Phe  Audience  of  Lima. 

His  Excellency  Don  Manuel  de  Amat , 
Viceroy,  Governor  and  Captain-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Provinces  of  Peru ,  Pre¬ 
fident. 

Don  Antonio  Porlier ,  Fifcal. 

Don  Geronymo  M&nuel  de  Rue  da ,  ditto. 

Prof  ell  or  of  the  Indians. 

The  Earl  of  Villanueva. 

Phe  Audience  of  Charcas. 

Don  Juan  de  Pefanna ,  Prefident. 

Don  Phomas  Alvarez  AzAzebedo,  Fifcal. 

ProteBor  of  the  Indians. 

Don  Miguel  Martinez  Efcobar. 

Phe  Audience  of  Chile. 

Don  Antonio  Guill ,  Governor  and  Cap¬ 


tain-general  of  the  Kingdom,  Pre¬ 
fident. 

Don  Jofeph  Perfecio  de  Salas ,  Fifcal. 

Phe  Audience  of  Santa  Fe. 

His  Excellency  Don  Pedro  Mefa  de  la 
Cerda ,  Viceroy,  Governor  and  Cap¬ 
tain-general  of  the  new  Kingdom  of 
Granada ,  Prefident. 

Don  Jofeph  de  Pennalver  Vegue,  Fifcal. 

ProteBor  of  the  Indians. 

Don  Francifco  Antonio  Moreno . 

Phe  Audience  of  Quito. 

Don  Jofeph  Diguja ,  Prefident. 

Don  Jofeph  Ciftue,  Fifcal. 

ProteBor  of  the  Indians. 

Don  Jofeph  Salvador  de  Herrera , 


Governors  of  the  principal  Places  and  Ports  of  the  Provinces  of  New  Spain, 

and  the  Barlovento  Ifes. 


Acapulco ,  vacant. 

Caracas ,  Don  Jofeph  Solano. 

Cofa-Rica ,  Don  jofeph  de  Nava. 

Cuba ,  The  Marquis  of  Cafa  Cagigal. 
Cumana ,  Don  Pedro  Jofeph  de  XJrru - 
tia. 


Hah  ana,  Don  Antonio  Bucareli. 
Honduras ,  Don  Jofeph  Saenz  Baha - 

monde. 

If  a  de  la  Margarita ,  Don  Jofeph  de 

Matos. 

Nicaragua ,  Don  Domingo  Cabello. 

Puerto - 
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Puerto-Rico ,  Don  Marcos  de  Vergara.  Vera-Cruz ,  Don  Felix  Ferraz. 

Soconufco ,  Don  Ptv/ro  Duque  de  EJlra-  Yucatan  and  Campeche ,  Don  Chrifoval 

da.  de  Zayas. 


Governors  of  the  principal  Places  and  Ports  of  the  Provinces  of  the  Kingdoms 

of  Peru  and  Tierra-Firme. 


Buenos-Ayres,  His  Excellency  Don 

Fra?icifco  Bucareli. 
Cartagena,  Don  Juan  Fernandez  Pa¬ 
ine  io. 

If  a  de  la  Trinidad,  Don  Jofeph  de  Flo¬ 
res. 

Maraycayho,  Don  Alfonzo  del  Rio. 


Montevideo ,  Don  Agufin  de  la  Roza. 
Panama,  vacant. 

Portovelo,  Don  Manuel  de  Agreda . 
Santa  Marta,  vacant. 

Valdivia,  Don  Felix  de  Berroeta. 
Valparaifo,  Don  Antonio  Martinez ,  y 
la  Efpada. 


c  h  a  p. 
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CHAP.  XL 

Of  the  King)  his  Titles ,  Proclamation y  public  Entry ,  and 
Bui  I- Fe  aft,  his  Arms  and  Dominions:  And  of  the  Royal 
Family ,  with  their  Houjholds . 


^pHE  King  of  Spain  is  ftiled  His  Catholic  Majefty;  and  affumes  the  Titles  Titles. 

**•  of  Don  Carlos ,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  Cajiile ,  of  Leon ,  of  Aragon ; 
of  the  two  Sicilies,  of  Jerusalem ,  of  Navarre,  of  Granada ,  of  "Toledo,  of  Valencia * 
of  Galicia,  of  Majorca,  of  Seville,  of  Cerdena ,  of  Cordova,  of  Corcega,  of  Murcia , 
of  Iaen,  of  the  Algarves,  of  Algacira,  of  Gibraltar,  of  the  Canary  Elands,  of  the 
Eajl  and  Weft  Indies,  Ifles  and  Terra  Firma  of  the  Ocean  ;  Archduke  of  Aujlria, 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  of  Brabant,  and  Milan  ;  Earl  of  Afpurg,  of  Flanders ,  Tirol, 
and  Barcelona ;  Lord  of  Bifcay  and  of  Molina,  See. 

The  King  hath  the  Title  of  Majefty,  and  is  defpotic.  He  figns  his  public 
Inftruments  and  Letters  in  the  fmgular  Number,  To  el  Rey ,  “  I  the  King.”  He 
ufed  formerly  to  be  crowned  like  the  other  Princes  of  Europe,  but  this  has  been 
left  off  for  a  long  Series  of  Years,  and  the  Ceremony  of  Crowning  been  fuc- 
ceeded  by  that  of  only  Proclaiming  in  the  following  manner,  viz . 

..  .  <  •  .  J  i  «  s  ' 

On  a  King’s  Acceftion  to  the  Throne,  a  Day  is  appointed  for  his  Pro-  Manner  of 
clamation,  or  what  the  Spaniards  call  Juras  from  the  Oaths  he  takes ;  and  Pu"-U',uswa 
Orders  are  iffued  to  all  Parts  of  his  Dominions  for  the  Function,  which 
being  received  by  the  Magiftracy  of  the  City  they  are  directed  to,  a  Court  of 
Aldermen  is  fummoned,  and  the  two  Deputies  of  Feftivals  are  directed  in 
the  Method  to  be  obferved  bn  the  Occafion  :  The  intervening  Time,  from 
Receipt  of  the  Orders  to  the  Day  appointed  for  their  Execution,  is  employed 
in  Preparations  of  Fireworks,  Fountains,  and  triumphal  Arches,  to  be  difpofed 
in  the  feveral  Parts  of  the  City  where  the  Cavalcade,  &c.  is  to  pafs  ;  belides  all 
other  Precautions  deemed  conducive  to  the  more  fplendid  Celebration,  or  greater 
Brilliancy  of  the  Ceremony;  for  which  Purpofe  a  Tablature  is  formed  before 
the  City-houfe,  circumfcribed  by  a  Rail,  and  other  wife  ornamented,  where,-  on 
the  Day  appointed,  the  fupreme  Magiftrate  and  Aldermen  meet  at  a  proper  Flour 
in  the  Afternoon,  and  the  two  Deputies  of  Feafts,  mounted  on  horfeback,  and 
preceded  by  Trumpets  and  four  Minifters  of  Juftice,  go  to  the  Alferez  Mayor’s 
Habitation  *,  who  immediately  comes  out  to  meet  them ;  and,  being  finely 
mounted,  and  placed  between  them,  is  conducted  to  the  aforefaid  Tablature, 
where  the  Judge  and  the  whole  Body  of  the  Aldermen  appear  to  receive  him, 
and  taking  a  Pennon  or  Banner  (kept  always  in  the  Town-houfe  for  that  Pur¬ 
pofe)  in  his  right  Hand,  proceeds  to  the  Proclamation,  as  follows  :  Two  Kings 
at  Arms  place  themfelves  at  the  two  Corners,  who,  with  loud  Voices,  challenge 
the  Attention  of  the  Populace,  by  crying  out,  “  Silence,  Silence,  Silence;  hear, 
tc  hear,  hear;”  after  which  the  Alferez  Mayor  proceeds  in  a  high  Tone  to  pro- 

*  An  hereditary  Officer  in  evefy  City  for  fwear-  always  given  to  fome  Cavalier  of  a  good  Fa- 
ing  or  proclaiming  the  King,  being  an  Honour  mily. 

Vol.  L  3  F  claim, 
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claim,  <c  Gajiile ,  Cajiile ,  Cajlile ,  for  the  King  our  Lord,  Don  Carlos  hereto ,  whom 
cc  God  guard,”  waving  the  royal  Standard  thrice,  and  faying,  “  May  his  Ma- 
tc  jefty  live  many  Years;”  at  which  Time  he  and  the  Deputies  throw  Silver 
Medals  among  the  People,  coined  for  this  Purpofe,  with  the  King’s  Buff  on 
the  one  Side,  and  on  the  Reverfe  the  Arms  of  the  City ;  the  Vivas  are  echoed 
by  the  whole  Affembly,  with  a  Difcharge  of  Rockets,  and  a  general  Ring¬ 
ing  of  Bells.  Which  Adi  of  Proclaiming,  firffc  made  from  the  front,  is  with¬ 
out  Interruption  repeated  from  the  two  Sides,  and  the  whole  Court  of  Aldermen 
mounted  directly  on  Horfes,  finely  harneffed,  with  a  Procefiion  of  Trumpets, 
Minifters  of  Juflice,  and  fome  Cavalry,  and  followed  by  a  Company  of  the  fame 
Troops,  commence  their  March  through  all  the  Streets  appointed  for  their  Pro- 
grefs ;  the  Balconies  are  ornamented  with  Damalks,  Tapeflries,  and  various 
rich  Hangings,  befides  other  Inventions  and  Demonftrations  of  joy,  to  render 
the  Occafion  more  feftivous  and  glaafome,  hopping  in  feveral  appointed  Places 
to  repeat,  ‘c  Cajiile ,  Cajiile ,  Cajiile ,  for  the  King  our  Lord,  whom  God  guard; 
“  let  him  live :”  And  in  this  manner  they  return  to  the  Town-houfe,  where  a 
Pvefrefhment  is  provided,  and  adminiflered  to  the  principal  People  of  the  Place, 
who  remain  there  to  fee  many  Fireworks  played  off,  and  the  Square  illumi¬ 
nated;  which  Illumination  is  fpread  through  the  whole  City  for  three  confecu- 
tive  Nights.  On  the  Morning  following,  the  City  go,  according  to  Cuftom, 
in  a  Body  to  the  great  parochial  Church,  where  Te  Deum  laudamns  and  a  Mafs 
is  fung,  and  a  Sermon  preached,  as  an  Adi  of  Thankfgiving. 

I  was  an  Eye-witnefs  of  the  Procefiion  in  the  City  of  St.  Lacar  de  Bnrremedd ; 
and  am  informed  that  the  fame  Ceremonies  are  pradlifed  in  all  other  Places, 
with  the  Difference  only  of  their  being  more  brilliant  and  fumptuous  in  fome 
than  others,  proportionable  to  their  Opulence  and  Riches.  I  fhall  here,  as  in 
its  proper  Place,  fubjoin, 

A  Defer  ip  t  ion  of  his  Majefly s  public  Entrance  into  Madrid,  on 

the  13 th  of  July,  1760. 

Taken  from  the  Spanijb  Gazette* 

Public  Entry  I  have  before  mentioned  the  King’s  Arrival  at  Madrid  from  Naples ,  to  have 
been  on  the  9th  of  December ,  1759,  though  he  deferred  his  public  Entry  into 
that  Capital  until  the  abovementioned  Day  in  July  following,  that  proper  Pre¬ 
parations  might  be  made  for  celebrating  fo  grand  a  Feftivity,  as  the  Jura  of 
Spains  moft  augufc  Monarch  required.  Accordingly  the  Day  prefixed  being 
come,  which  was  Sunday ,  triumphal  Arches  were  eredled  in  various  Parts  of  the 
Town,  the  Fountains  adorned,  and  the  Fronts  of  the  Houfes  and  Balconies  co¬ 
vered  with  Paintings,  Hangings,  Mirrors,  and  Furniture,  in  all  the  Streets 
through  which  his  Majefly  was  to  pafs ;  efpecially  the  Silverfmiths,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  formed  their  Dwellings  into  an  Oblong,  with  T owers  at  each  Corner,  had 
ornamented  them  with  Plate  and  Jewels.  Things  thus  finifhed,  the  two  Com¬ 
panies  of  SpaniJlj  and  Walloon  Guards  were  at  Four  in  the  Afternoon  placed  with 
their  Officers,  Colours,  and  regimental  Mufic,  on  their  proper  Stands.  The 
King,  with  the.  Queen  and  the  Royal  Family,  came  out  at  the  back  Gate  of  the 
Retiro ,  at  Six  of  the  Clock,  in  the  following  Order  of  Procefiion  : 

1.  The  Companies  of  Halberdiers,  with  Mufic. 

2.  Three  Squadrons  of  Plorfe  Lifeguards,  Spanijh ,  Italian ,  and  Flemijh,  with 
Trumpets  and  Kettle-drums. 


3.  Four 
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3.  Four  gilded  Coaches  of  the  King’s,  with  Trumpets  and  Kettle-drums  ;  in 
which  were  the  Mayor  Domos  of  the  Week,  who  went  before  to  St.  Mary  s 

Church. 

4.  Coach  of  the  Queen’s  Officers ;  with  the  Marquis  de  Monte- Allegro,  her 
firft  Steward  ;  the  Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia ,  her  Mafter  of  the  Horfe  ;  and 
the  Marquis  de  Andia ,  Gentleman  of  the  Horfe. 

5.  The  Mayor  Domos  of  the  Week  in  another  Coach. 

6.  Nine  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  in  other  Coaches. 

7.  Nine  Coaches  with  four  Horfes,  in  which  were  the  Gentlemen  of  the  King’s 
privy  Chamber. 

8.  A  Coach  with  eight  Horfes,  richly  harneffed,  with  four  Footmen  and  eight 
Grooms  walking  on  each  Side. 

9.  A  Coach  with  eight  Horfes,  equally  rich,  attended  in  the  fame  manner; 
in  which  were  the  King’s  Mafter  of  the  Horfe,  the  Duke  of  Medina-Cceli ; 
the  Duke  of  Alva ,  Steward  of  the  Houftiold;  the  Duke  de  Lozada,  Sumilier 
de  Corps ,  or  Squire  of  the  Body;  the  Prince  de  Majj'erano ,  Captain  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  Company  of  Lifeguards  ;  and  Don  Pedro  Stuart ,  firft  Equerry. 

10.  Twenty  four  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  Footmen,  and  the  Ecuyers  de  Campo. 

1 1 .  The  King’s  Coach,  of  maffy  Silver,  drawn  by  eight  fine  Neapolitan  Horfes, 
richly  harneffed ;  in  which  were  the  King  and  Queen,  guarded  by  all  the 
Officers  of  the  Lifeguard  that  were  not  otherwife  {rationed,  and  twelve  of  the 
King’s  Pages  in  their  Liveries,  embroidered  with  Gold,  walking  on  each  Side. 

12.  A  large  Body  of  Lifeguards,  with  their  Officer. 

13.  The  Prince  of  AJlurias  and  the  Infant  Don  Gabriel  in  their  Coach,  at¬ 
tended  with  Guards. 

14.  The  Infants  Don  Antonio  Pafqual  and  Don  Francifco  Xavier  in  theirs, 
with  their  Guards. 

15.  The  Princefs  Donna  Maria  Jofepha  and  Donna  Maria  Luifa  in  another 
Coach,  with  their  Guards. 

16.  The  Infant  Don  Luis  Antonio  Jayme  in  his  Coach,  with  his  Guards. 

17.  Ladles  of  Honour  in  gilt  Coaches. 

18.  The  Mayor  Domos  of  the  Week  to  his  Majefty  in  their  Coach. 

19.  Two  Battalions  of  Foot,  Spanijh  and  Walloon  Guards. 

In  this  Order  of  Proceffion  their  Majefties  came  up  to  the  firft  triumphal 
Arch,  eredted  at  the  Entrance  of  that  fine  Street,  de  Alcala ;  oppofite  to  which 
the  Queen-mother  was  feated  in  a  principal  Balcony  belonging  to  the  Eloufe  of 
the  Marquis  de  Tripuzi,  her  firft  Steward :  The  King  and  Queen  paid  their 
Refpedts  to  her  as  they  paffed,  which  fhe  returned.  Their  Majefties  then  went 
to  St.  Marys  Church. 

The  Concourfe  of  People,  both  Natives  and  Strangers,  was  immenfe  in  all 
the  Streets;  and  the  Balconies  were  lined  with  Perfons  of  Rank,  in  great  Variety 
of  Dreffes,  Colours,  and  jewels. 

Their  Majefties  being  come  to  St.  Marys  Church,  his  Eminence  the  Cardi¬ 
nal  Archbifhop  of  Toledo  waited  at  the  Portico,  in  Company  with  the  Stewards, 
and  Gentlemen  of  the  Month  and  Houfhold,  to  prefent  the  Royal  Family  and 
the  reft  with  holy  Water ;  after  which  they  heard  Te  Deum  and  Salve  fung,  with 
the  Band  and  Mufic  of  the  Royal  Chapel :  Then  taking  a  different  Route,  they 
found  the  Houfes,  Arches  and  Fountains,  all  illuminated,  it  being  now  after 
Sun-fet. 

After  their  Return  to  Buen  Retiro,  they  faw  the  Fireworks  prepared  by  the 
Town  from  their  own  Balcony,  which  were  exhibited  in  the  fmall  Plaza  dePelota. 

On  the  14th,  in  the  Afternoon,  a  Comedy  was  reprefented  before  them,  called 
the  Triumph  of  Hercules ;  after  which  the  Fireworks  were  repeated  as  before. 


On 
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On  the  1 5th,  their  Majefties  vrent  to  fee  the  Bull-feaft,  and  were  much  pleafed 
with  the  Spectacle,  as  no  fatal  Misfortune  happened  to  the  Cavaliers :  And, 
during  thefe  three  Days,  the  Houfes  of  the  Gentry  and  others  were  illuminated. 

On  the  Saturday,  the  King  attended  at  the  Jura,  and  took  the  accuftomed 
Oath.  In  the  Evening,  the  Tradefmen  of  the  Town  having  paffed  before  their 
Majefties  in  Mafquerade  Drelfes,  one  of  them  made  a  Speech,  and  fo  retired. 
This  Evening  concluded  alfo  with  Fireworks  and  Illuminations  ;  and  thus 
ended  the  Solemnities  celebrated  on  Occafion  of  the  public  Entry  of  Don  Car¬ 
los  III.  King  of  Spain. 

Defcription  of  the  Royal  Bull-feaf ,  exhibited  i?i  the  Plaza  Mayor  at 
Madrid,  upon  Occafion  of  his  Catholic  Majefiy  s  public  Entry  into 
his  Capital \  072  the  15th  of  July,  1760. 

Taken  from  Mr.  Clarke's  Letters  concerning  the  Spanijh  Natlori. 

We  arrived  at  the  Balcony  of  the  Englijh  Ambalfador,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor , 
about  half  an  Hour  after  Three  in  the  Afternoon,  and  were  at  once  ftruck  with 
the  chearfulieft  and  gayeft  Sight  imaginable.  The  Square,  which  is  large,  was 
thronged  with  People  ;  the  Balconies  all  ornamented  with  different  coloured 
Silks,  and  croud ed  from  the  Top  to  the  Bottom  of  the  Houfes  j  the  Avenues  to 
the  Square  were  built  up  into  Balconies  ;  and  a  fort  of  Hoping  Scaffolding  was 
placed  round  for  the  common  People,  elevated  above  the  Ground  or  Pit  (if  I  may 
fo  call  it),  about  eight  or  nine  Feet,  with  Doors  in  proper  Places. 

At  firffc  came  in  the  Coaches  of  the  Cavaliers,  four  in  Number,  of  an  an¬ 
tique  and  lingular  Make,  with  Glaffes  at  the  Ends,  and  quite  open  at  the  Sides. 
The  Cavaliers  were  placed  at  the  Doors  of  their  Coaches,  from  whence  they 
bowed  to  the  People  and  the  Balconies,  as  they  paffed  round  the  Square ;  and 
they  were  accompanied  by  their  Sponfors,  the  Dukes  of  OJJuna ,  of  Banos ,  of  Ar- 
cos,  and  Medina-Cceli.  Before  the  Royal  Family  came  a  Company  of  Halber¬ 
diers  ;  after  which  the  King’s  Coaches  in  great  State,  I  believe  about  feven  or 
eight  in  Number,  preceding  his  Caroffe  de  RefpeSt ,  which  was  extremely  rich 
with  red  and  Gold  Ornaments,  and  beautiful  painted  Pannels :  Then  a  Coach 
with  fome  of  the  great  Officers,  who  always  go  immediately  before  the  King : 
Next  came  the  King  and  Queen,  in  a  very  fumptuous  Coach  of  Blue,  with  all 
the  Ornaments  of  maffy  Silver,  and  the  Crown  at  the  Top  ;  the  Trappings  of 
the  Horfes  were  likewife  Silver,  with  large  white  Plumes  :  Thefe  were  followed 
by  the  Coaches  of  the  Prince  of  the  AJlurias ,  the  two  Infantas,  and  Don  Luis , 
with  their  Attendants. 

Their  Majefties  were  placed  oppofite  to  us,  in  a  gilt  Balcony,  with  a  Canopy 
and  Curtains  of  fcarlet  and  Gold ;  the  Queen  on  that  Occafion  taking  the  right 
Hand.  On  the  right  Hand  of  the  King’s  Balcony  were  placed  the  reft  of  the 
Royal  Family;  and  on  the  left  were  ranged  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Bedchamber 
in  a  Row,  all  dreffed  in  a  very  fine  Uniform  of  blue  and  red,  richly  embroi¬ 
dered  with  Gold.  The  Halberdiers  marched  from  the  King’s  Balcony,  which 
was  in  the  Center,  on  one  Side;  and,  forming  themfelves  into  two  Lines,  front¬ 
ing  different  Ways,  inftantly  cleared  the  Square  of  the  Croud,  who  retired  into 
the  Scaffolding  prepared  for  them  round  it :  Next  the  Halberdiers  formed  them¬ 
felves  in  a  Line  before  the  Scaffold,  under  the  King’s  Balcony.  Then  appeared 
two  Companies  of  Boys,  dreffed  in  an  Uniform,  with  Caps  and  red  Taffeta 
jackets,  ranged  againft  the  right  and  left  Hand  of  the  Square;  who,  carrying 
Buckets  of  Water  in  their  Hands,  watered  the  Stage  as  they  crofted  over  to  the 
Side  oppofite  to  them.  This  being  performed,  the  fix  Alqiiazils  of  the  Town, 
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mounted  upon  fine  Horfes,  covered  with  Trappings,  and  deeded  in  Black,  the! 
old  Spanijh  Habit,  with  dallied  Sleeves,  great  white  flowing  Wigs*  and  Hats 
with  Plumes  of  different  coloured  Feathers,  advanced  towards  the  King’s  Bal¬ 
cony  ;  under  which  they  were  obliged  to  flay  the  whole  Time  to  receive  his 
Orders,  except  they  were  frightened  away  by  the  Bulls,  when  they  were  obliged 
to  ride  for  it,  being  abfolutely  unarmed  and  defencelefs. 

Having  obtained  the  King’s  Permiffion  for  the  Bull-feaft,  the  Troops  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Knights  entered  upon  the  Stage,  in  four  large  Companies,  dfefltd 
in  Liveries  of  Moortjh  Habits  of  Silk,  richly  and  elegantly  ornamented  with  Lace 
and  Embroidery  :  Thefe  marched  firft  to  make  their  Bow  to  the  King’s  Baleony, 
and  then  in  Procefiion  round  the  Square;  and,  from  the  Elegance*  Singularity, 
and  Variety  of  their  Uniforms,  made  one  of  the  moft  delightful  Scenes  that  can 
be  conceived.  After  them  came  the  four  Knights,  habited  in  the  old  Spanijh 
Drefs,  with  Plumes  in  their  Hats,  and  mounted  upon  the  moll  beautiful  Horfes  : 
Each  carried  in  his  Hand  a  llender  Lance,  and  was  attended  by  two  Men  on 
foot,  dreffed  in  light  Silk,  of  the  Colour  of  his  Livery,  with  a  fort  of  Cloaks 
or  Mantles  of  the  fame ;  thefe  never  forfake  his  Side,  and  are  indeed  his  prin¬ 
cipal  Defence.  After  the  Cavaliers  had  done  their  Homage  to  the  King,  their 
Companies  retired,  and  there  remained  with  them  only  (befides  thofe  which 
walked  by  their  Side)  a  few  dreffed  with  Mantles  in  the  fame  manner,  who  dif- 
perfed  themfelves  over  the  Stage.  The  Cavaliers  then  difpofed  themfelves  for 
the  Encounter ;  the  firft  placing  himfelf  oppolite  to  the  Door  of  the  Place  where 
the  Bulls  are  kept,  the  other  at  fome  Diftance  from  him,  and  fo  on. 

The  King  then  making  the  Signal  for  the  Doors  to  be  opened,  the  Bull  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  Sound  of  martial  Mufic,  and  the  loud  Acclamations  of  the  People ; 
and,  feeing  one  of  the  Attendants  of  the  firft  Cavalier  fpreading  his  Cloak  be¬ 
fore  him,  aimed  diredfly  at  him,  but  the  Man  eafily  evaded  him,  and  gave  his 
Mafter  an  Opportunity  of  breaking  his  Spear  in  the  Bull’s  Neck.  In  the  fame 
manner  the  Bull  was  tempted  to  engage  the  other  Cavaliers,  and  always  with 
the  fame  Succefs,  till  having  received  the  honourable  Wounds  from  their  Lances, 
he  was  encountered  by  the  other  Men  on  foot ;  who,  after  playing  with  him, 
with  an  incredible  Agility,  as  long  as  they  think  proper,  eafily  put  an  End  to 
him,  by  thrufting  a  Sword  either  into  his  Neck  or  Side,  which  brings  him  to 
the  Ground,  and  then  they  finifh  him  at  once,  by  ftriking  a  Dagger,  or  the 
Pf>int  of  a  Sword,  behind  his  Horns  into  the  Spine,  which  is  always  immediate 
Death.  After  this  the  Bull  is  inftantly  hurried  off  by  Mules,  finely  adorned, 
and  decked  with  Trappings  for  the  Occafion. 

My  Apprehenfions  were  at  firft  principally  for  the  Men  on  foot,  but  I  foon 
perceived  they  were  in  no  fort  of  Danger;  their  Cloaks  are  a  certain  Security  to 
them,  as  the  Bull  always  aims  at  it,  and  they  can  therefore  eafiljr  evade  the 
Blow  :  Befides  this,  there  are  fo  many  to  affift  each  other,  that  they  can  always 
lead  the  Bull  which  Way  they  pleale ;  and  even  in  the  worft  Cafe,  they  can. 
preferve  themfelves  by  leaping  upon  the  Scaffold,  as  they  frequently  did.  The 
Knights  are  in  much  more  Danger,  their  Horfes  being  too  full  of  Fire  to  be 
exadfly  diredled ;  they  cannot  fo  well  therefore  evade  the  Aim,  and  are  liable 
every  Moment  to  be  overthrown  with  their  Horfes,  if  the  Attendants  by  their 
Side  did  not  affift  them.  Two  beautiful  Horfes  neverthelefs  we  faw  gored  ; 
one  of  which  was  overthrown  with  his  Rider,  but  fortunately  the  Man  efcaped 
any  Mifchief  from  the  Fall.  The  Courage  of  thefe  Horfes  is  fo  great,  that'  they 
have  been  often  known  to  advance  towards  the  Bull,  when  their  Bowels  were 
trailing  on  the  Ground. 

After  the  Knights  had  fufficiently  tired  themfelves  with  thefe  Exploits,  the 
King  gave  them  Leave  to  retire  and  repofe.  We  had  then  Bulls  let  out,  one 
at  a  Time  always,  from  another  Door,  of  a  more  furious  Nature :  Thefe  were 
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encountered  intirely  by  the  Men  on  foot  3  who  were  fo  far  from  fearing  their 
Rage,  that  their  whole  Bufmefs  was  to  irritate  them  the  more,  by  throwing  on 
their  Necks  and  other  Parts  little  barbed  Darts,  ornamented  with  Bunches  of 
Paper,  like  the  Bacchanalian  tfbyafus  3  fome  of  which  were  filled  with  Gunpow¬ 
der,  and  burft  in  the  manner  of  a  Squib  or  Serpent,  as  foon  as  they  were  faf- 
tened  to  the  Bull.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tormenting  than  thefe  Darts, 
which  flick  about  him,  and  never  lofe  their  hold  5  but  the  Courage  and  amaz¬ 
ing  Dexterity  with  which  they  are  thrown,  takes  off  your  Attention  from  the 
Cruelty  of  it.  Another  Method  they  have  of  diverting  themfelves  with  the 
Fury  of  the  Bull,  is,  by  drefling  up  Goat-lkins,  blown  up  with  Wind  into  Fi¬ 
gures,  and  placing  them  before  him,  which  makes  a  very  ridiculous  Part  of  the 
Entertainment.  Many  of  the  Bulls  however  would  not  attack  them  3  and  one 
of  the  mod  furious  that  did,  fhewed  more  Fear  than  in  encountering  his  moll; 
fturdy  Antagonists,  fo  great  is  their  Apprehenfion  from  an  QbjeCt  which  hands 
firm,  and  feems  not  to  be  difmayed  at  their  Approach.  There  is  likewife  an¬ 
other  kind  of  a  larger  Spear,  which  is  held  by  a  Man  obliquely,  with  the  End 
in  the  Ground,  and  the  Point  towards  the  Door  where  the  Bull  comes  out  3 
who  never  fails  to  run  at  it,  with  great  Danger  to  the  Man,  as  he  is  always 
thrown  down  3  but  greater  to  the  Bull,  who  commonly  receives  the  Point  in  his 
Head  or  Neck,  and  with  fitch  a  Force,  that  we  faw  a  Spear  broke  fhort  which 
was  much  thicker  than  my  Arm.  They  alfo  baited  one  Bull  with  Dogs,  which 
lhewed  as  much  Courage  and  obdinate  Perfeverance  as  any  of  that  Breed  in 
England.  As  to  the  Laws  of  this  SpeCtacle,  and  other  Circumdances  relative 
to  the  Punctilioes  of  the  Bull-fead,  I  cannot  pretend  to  explain  them  3  and  I 
imagine  others  who  have  attempted  it,  have  been  obliged  to  take  it  moftly  upon 
Truft  3  nor  do  I  think  it  very  material. 

This  Spectacle  is  certainly  one  of  the  fined:  in  the  World,  whether  it  is  con- 
fidered  merely  as  a  Coup  d’  Oeil ,  or  as  an  Exertion  of  the  Bravery  and  infinite 
Agility  of  the  Performers.  The  Spaniards  are  fo  devoted  to  it,  that  even  the 
Women  would  pawn  their  lad:  Rag  to  fee  it  5  and  we  were  allured  that  fome  of 
the  Balconies  did  not  cod  lefs  than  a  hundred  Pidoies  for  that  Afternoon.  No¬ 
thing  can  be  imagined  more  crouded  than  the  Houfes,  even  to  the  Tops  of  the 
Tiles  5  and  dearly  enough  they  paid  for  their  Pleafure,  pent  together  in  the 
hotted  Sun,  and  with  the  mod  fuffocating  Pleat  that  can  be  endured.  Nor  do 
I  greatly  wonder  at  them,  when  I  confider  how  much  my  own  Country  (which 
is  certainly  as  humane  as  any  Nation)  is  bigoted  to  its  Cudoms  of  Bull-bait¬ 
ing,  Cock-fighting,  &c.  I  do  not  deny  that  this  is  a  Remnant  of  Moorijh ,  or 
perhaps  Roman  Barbarity,  and  that  it  will  not  bear  the  Speculations  of  the 
Clofet,  or  the  compaffionate  Feelings  of  a  tender  Heart  3  but  after  all,  we  mud 
not  fpeculate  too  nicely,  led  we  fhould  lofe  the  Hardnefs  of  Manhood  in  the 
fofter  Sentiments  of  Philofophy.  There  is  a  certain  Degree  of  Ferocity  requi- 
fite  in  our  Natures  3  and  which  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  fhould  be  redrained 
within  proper  Bounds,  that  it  may  not  degenerate  into  Cruelty3  fo,  on  the  other, 
we  mud  not  refine  too  much  upon  it,  for  Fear  of  finking  into  Effeminacy. 
This  Cudom  is  far  from  having  Cruelty  for  its  ObjeCt.  Bravery  and  Intre¬ 
pidity,  joined  with  Ability  and  Skill,  are  what  obtain  the  louded  Acclama¬ 
tions  from  the  People.  It  has  all  the  good  EffeCts  of  Chivalry,  in  exciting 
the  Minds  of  the  Spectators  to  great  Actions,  without  the  Horror  which  pre¬ 
vailed  in  former  Times,  of  didinguifhing  Bravery  to  the  Prejudice  of  our  own 
Species.  It  teaches  to  defpife  Danger  3  and  that  the  fured  Way  to  over¬ 
come  it,  is  to  look  it  calmly  and  dedfadly  in  the  Face  3  to  afford  a  faith¬ 
ful  and  generous  Affidance  to  thofe  who  are  engaged  with  us  in  Enterprizes  of 
Difficulty.  And,  in  fhort,  though  it  may  not  be  ftriCtly  confonant  to  the 
Laws  of  Humanity  and  Good-nature,  it  may  yet  be  productive  of  great  and 
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glorious  Effects ;  and  is  certainly  the  Mark  of  Qualities  which  do  Honour  to 
any  Nation  . 

The  Ceremony  of  the  Bull-fealt  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  is  never  exhibited  but 
upon  the  greateft  Occafions,  fuch  as  the  Acceflion  or  Marriage  of  their  Kings, 
and  is  attended  with  a  very  great  Expence  both  to  the  King  as  well  as  the  City; 
There  is  a  Theatre  built  juft  without  the  Walls  on  purpofe,  where  there  are 
Bull-feafts  every  Fortnight;  and  thefe,  to  Connoiffeurs  in  the  Art,  are  infi¬ 
nitely  preferable  to  the  others,  the  Bulls  being  more  f  urious,  and  the  Danger 
greater  to  the  Cavaliers  :  But  that  which  I  have  delcribed,  would,  I  think,  very 
fufficiently  fatisfy  my  Curiofity. 

I  have  fince  feen  a  Bull-feaft  in  that  Amphitheatre;  and  found  little  Differ¬ 
ence  in  the  Manner  of  Fighting,  except  that  the  Cavaliers,  who  rode  better,  and 
feemed  more  adroit,  were  not  fo  clofely  attended  by  the  Men  on  foot,  and  that 
they  fometimes  ufed  a  long  Lance  of  ftrait,  tough  Wood,  with  a  fliort  Point, 
and  a  Knob  of  twifted  Cord,  which  hinders  it  from  entering  deep  into  the 
Wound  ;  this  they  held  tight  to  their  Side,  paffing  under  their  Arm-pit,  and  di¬ 
rected  it  with  their  Hand  :  In  this  manner  they  wait  the  Bull’s  Approach,  and 
generally  have  Strength  enough  to  keep  him  off  from  themfelves  and  their 
Horfes,  when  he  runs  upon  it,  though  it  is  dangerous,  the  Bull  fometimes  bear¬ 
ing  down  both  Man  and  Horfe.  This  was  one  of  the  ordinary  Speftacles,  and 
therefore  attended  with  little  of  the  Pomp  which  I  had  feen  in  the  Plaza  Mayor. 
The  Building  is  eredted  on  the  ancient  Plan,  round,  with  Rows  of  Seats  raifed 
above  the  Area  for  the  common  People,  and  two  Rows  of  Boxes  or  large  Bal¬ 
conies  above  them ;  it  is  not  only  admirably  contrived  for  the  purpofe  it  was 
built  for,  but  has  a  very  ftriking  Appearance  from  its  Size  and  Regularity. 
One  could  not  however  help  obferving  Ladies  of  the  firft  Quality  in  the  Balco¬ 
nies,  feafting  with  thefe  bloody  Scenes  thofe  Eyes,  which  were  intended  only  to 
be  exercifed  in  fofter  Cruelties ;  and,  among  the  common  People,  we  even  faw 
Numbers  of  Women  with  Children  at  their  Breafts. 

Mr.  Clarke  paffes  on  to  decide  the  Controverfy,  whether  this  Bull-feaft  had 
a  Roman  or  Saracen  Origin;  which,  I  think,  he  does  fo  clearly  in  Favour  of  the 
former,  that  I  fliall  prefent  the  Reader  with  an  Abftracl  of  his  Sentiments,  as 
he  hath  publifhed  them. 

After  mentioning  the  Dilpute  whether  this  Feftival  b o  Roman  or  Maori jh,  he 
produces  many  Authorities  in  Support  of  his  Opinion,  and  fays,  Should  he  af- 
fert  that  the  Spanijh  Fiejla  de  Foros  is  plainly  an  Imitation  of  the  Romans ,  becaufe 
they  exhibited  wild  Beafts  in  their  Amphitheatres,  it  would  be  fpeaking  too  ge¬ 
nerally,  and  not  with  any  Precifton;  but  if  this  very  Feaft  is  to  be  found  among 
the  Roman  Cuftoms,  it  muft  fettle  all  Doubts  from  whence  the  Spaniards  took 
it.  Livy  tells  us,  Per  eos  Dies ,  quibus  hccc  ex  FLifpania  nunciata  funt,  Ludi  Tau- 
rilia  per  biduum  fadli ,  Religionis  Caufa. 

Fejlus  hath  very  luckily  preferved  the  firft  Inftitution  of  this  Feaft.  The 
Faurilia ,  according  to  him,  were  inftituted  to  the  infernal  Gods  for  this  Rea- 
fon  :  In  the  Reign  of  Farquinius  Superbus,  when  a  moft  violent  Plague  had  feized 
all  the  Women  with  Child,  they  procured  Abortion,  by  eating  the  Flefh  of 
Bulls  which  was  fold  at  the  Shambles ;  upon  the  account  of  which  thefe  Ludi 
were  inftituted,  and  were  called  Faurilia ;  and  they  were  celebrated  in  the  Fla- 
minian  Circus,  that  the  infernal  Gods  might  not  be  called  within  their  Walls. 

Purfuant  to  their  fuperftitious  Ritual,  fo  favage  an  Inftitution  was  rightly 
dedicated  to  the  infernal  Gods:  And  Livy  tells  us,  that  the  Ludi ,  which  Fulvius 
gave  juft  after,  were  much  more  fplendid;  that  is,  I  fuppofe  much  more  bloody 
and  barbarous,  for  he  exhibited  Lions  and  Panthers. 
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But  the  Refemblance  between  the  Roman  and  the  Spanijh  7 aurilia ,  appears 
ftill  ftronger  from  other  Circumftances  now  remaining.  It  is  a  Cuftom  for  the 
Spanif  Nobility  thenlfelves  to  engage  the  Bulls;  and  none  are  permitted  to 
fight  as  Cavaliers,  unlefs  they  can  prove  their  Defcent  to  be  noble.  The  true 
Spaniards  are  all  fond  of  the  Diverfion  :  It  is  accounted  honourable  and  heroic  : 
It  recommends  them  to  the  Fair,  to  their  Prince,  and  to  their  Country;  and 
it  is  a  Handing  Theme  of  Honour  among  the  People. 

It  was  juft  the  fame  at  Rome,  where  the  Nobility,  Senators,  and  Patricians, 
voluntarily  undertook  a  Part  in  thefe  Encounters  : 

Lufravitque  fuga  mediam  Gladiator  Arenam, 

Et  Capitolinis  generofwr  &  Marcellis - 

And  even  the  Ladies  were  ambitious  of  appearing  in  the  fame  Lifts.  Mcevia 
was  a  Lady  of  Quality,  and  yet  we  find  file  could  lay  by  her  Sex,  and  enter 
the  Are?ia : 

• —  —  — —  — - — •  Fufcwn 

Figat  aprum ,  &  nuda  teneat  venabula  mamma . 

Blazonry  of  the  King  of  Spain’s  Arms. 

The  firft  Quarter  contains  the  Arms  of  Aragon,  which  are  tom  Pales  Gules ,  in 
a  Field,  Or. 

The  fecond,  the  Arms  of  Sicily ,  which  are  compofed'of  thofe  of  Aragon ;  and 
in  the  two  Flanks,  in  a  Field  Argent ,  two  Eagles  Sable ,  crowned  with  Or,  with 
their  Bills  and  Legs  Azure. 

The  third,  the  Arms  of  Aujlria ,  modern,  which  are  a  Border  Argent ,  in  a 
Field  Gules. 

The  fourth,  the  Arms  of  Burgundy,  modern,  which  are  fix  Flowers  de  Luce, 
Or,  in  a  Field  Azure ,  with  an  Orle  Gules  and  Argent. 

The  fifth,  the  Arms  of  Parma ,  which  are  fix  Flowers  de  Luce  Azure,  in  a 
Field,  Or. 

The  fixth,  the  Arms  of  Florence,  which  are  five  Circles  Gules,  in  a  Field,  Or, 
and  one  Azure,  with  three  Flowers  de  Luce ,  Or. 

The  feventh  are  the  Arms  of  Burgundy,  ancient,  which  are  four  Bends  Azure, 
in  a  F ield  Argent,  and  an  Orle  Gules. 

The  eighth,  the  Arms  of  Brabant ,  which  are  a  Lion  Argent  in  a  Field  Sable. 

The  ninth  are  the  Arms  of  Flanders,  which  are  a  Lion  Gules  in  a  Field,  Or. 

The  tenth  are  the  Arms  of  Pirol,  which  confift  of  an  Eagle  Salle,  in  a  Field, 
Argent. 

In  the  Center  of  the  Efcutcheon  are  the  Arms  of  Cajlile  and  Leon :  Thofe  of 
the  former  are  two  Cajlles,  Or,  in  a  Field  Gules ;  and  thofe  of  Leon ,  two  Lions 
Gules ,  in  a  Field  Argent. 

In  the  Point  of  this  Efcutcheon,  overlaid,  are  the  Arms  of  Granada,  which 
reprefent  a  natural  Pomegranate ,  difclofing  the  Grains,  with  two  Leaves  Vert ,  in 
a  Field  Argent. 

Laftly,  are  placed  upon  this  interior  Efcutcheon,  in  an  Oval,  the  Arms  of 
France ,  which  are  three  Flowers  de  Luce,  Or,  in  a  Field  Azure,  with  an  Orle  Argent . 

The  Dominions  of  the  Kings  of  Spain  were  formerly  very  extenfive,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  Reign  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  But  what  his  prefent  Majefty 
poflefies  in  Europe,  are,  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  the  Ifiands  of  Majorca,  Ivica, 
and  Formentera ,  in  the  Mediterranean  :  In  Africa,  the  Canary  Blands ;  Oran ; 
the  Towns  of  Ceuta  and  Mellila  del  Pennon-,  and  the  Blands  of  St.  Augufin  and 
St.  Charles  de  las  Alhucemas :  In  Afia,  the  Manillas  or  Philipine  Blands :  And, 
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in  America ,  the  Kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru.  Of  all  which  I  {hall  fpeak  in 
the  following  Work;  and  now  give  fome  Account  of  the  Royal  Family,  &e. 

Don  Carlos  III,  the  reigning  Monarch,  was  born  in  Madrid ,  the  20th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  1716.  He  was  proclaimed  King  of  Naples  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  of 
Sicily  on  the  30th  of  Augujl,  1734.  He  began  his  Reign  over  Spain  on  the 
10th  o {Augujl,  1 759,  was  proclaimed  at  Madrid  on  the  nth  of  September ,  and 
arrived  there  on  the  9th  of  December  the  fame  Year;  though  he  did  not  make 
his  public  Entry  until  the  13th  of  July  following,  which  I  have  before  deferibed. 

He  married,  June  19,  1739,  Maria  Amelia  Chrijlina ,  Daughter  to  Augujlus  III,  Marriage  and 
King  of  Poland ,  and  Eledtor  of  Saxony.  She  was  born  on  the  24th  of  Novem -  L‘u<" 
her,  1724,  and  died  at  Madrid  on  the  27th  of  September ,  1760,  greatly  regretted. 

Her  Ilfue  by  his  Ma jelly  were  fix  Sons  and  two  Daughters,  viz. 

1.  Phelipe  Antonio,  Duke  of  Calabria ,  bom  on  the  14th  of  June,  174 7;  dis¬ 
qualified  for  the  Succeffion. 

2.  Carlos  Antonio ,  Prince  of  AJlurias ,  born  on  the  12th  of  November ,  1748  ; 
and  married  with  the  Princefs  Luifa  of  Parma ,  who  was  born  there  on  the  9th 
of  December ,  1 75 1 . 

3.  Fernando  IV,  King  of  Naples  and  Sicily ,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  January , 

1751,  and  proclaimed  on  the  5th  of  OBober,  1759.  He  efpoufed  Maria  Carlota 
of  Aujlria ,  who  was  born  on  the  13th  of  Augujl ,  175  2. 

4.  Gabriel  Antonio ,  Infant  of  Spain ,  born  on  the  1 1  th  of  May,  1752. 

5.  Antonio  Pojqual ,  Infant  of  Spain ,  born  on  the  3  iff  of  December ,  1755. 

6.  Francifco  Xavier,  Infant  of  Spain,  born  on  the  1 7th  of  February,  1 757. 

1.  Maria  Jofepha,  Infanta  of  Spain ,  born  on  the  1 6th  of  July,  1744. 

2.  Maria  Luifa,  Infanta  of  Spain ,  born  on  the  24th  of  November,  1745. 

Thefe  Princes  and  Princeffes  were  all  born  in  Naples. 

Philip  V,  who  died  on  the  1  ith  of  July ,  1746,  had  by  his  firft  Queen,  Maria 
Luifa  Gabriela ,  Daughter  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ,  Luis  I,  who  died  in  the  Year 
1724,  after  reigning  feven  Months.  Don  Phelipe  and  Don  Phelipe  Pedro  Gabriel , 
who  both  died  young  :  And  Ferdinand  VI,  who,  after  a  Reign  of  twelve  Years 
and  fome  Months,  died  on  the  10th  of  Augujl ,  1759,  aged  forty  fix.  By  a  fe- 
cond  Nuptials  with  Elizabeth  of  Parma ,  King  Philip  had  Ilfue, 

1.  Don  Carlos  III,  the  prefent  King  of  Spain. 

2.  Don  Phelipe ,  who  died  young. 

3.  Don  Phelipe ,  Infant  of  Spain ,  Grand  Prior  of  Caftile ,  Duke  of  Parma, 

Placentia ,  and  Guaflalla.  He  was  born  on  the  15th  of  March,  1720,  and  mar¬ 
ried  Louifa  Ifabel,  of  France,  in  the  Year  1739;  by  whom  he  had  feveral 
Children,  of  which  Don  Fernando,  bom  on  the  20th  of  January,  1751,  fuc- 
ceeded  him. 

4.  Don  Luis  Antonio  Jay  me.  Infant  of  Spain,  born  on  the  25th  of  July, 

1727.  He  was  created  a  Cardinal,  and  Archbifhop  of  the  two  Sees  of  Foledo 
and  Seville  when  an  Infant ;  which  Dignities,  however,  he  quitted  in  a  more 
advanced  Age,  with  the  Referve  of  near  13,000/.  Sterling  per  Annum,  out  of 
them  both. 

5.  Maria  Anna  ViBoria,  born  on  the  31ft  of  March ,  1718;  and  married  to 
the  King  of  Portugal ,  on  the  fame  Day,  in  1732. 

6.  Maria  FereJ'a,  married  to  the  Dauphin  of  France  in  the  Year  1745,  and 
died  in  Childbed  on  the  2 2d  of  July  in  the  following  Year. 

7.  Maria  Antonia  Fernanda,  born  on  the  17th  of  November,  17 29,  and  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  prefent  Duke  of  Savoy. 
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Of  the  great  0 fleers  about  the  Courts  Grandees ,  and  other  inferior 

Nobility. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  Secretaries  of  State,  and  Prefidents  of  Coun¬ 
cils  ;  and  fhall  now  add  fome  Officers  of  the  King’s  and  the  late  Queen’s  Houf- 
holds. 

Phe  King's  Houjhold. 

Duke  of  Medina-Cceli ,  Mailer  of  the  Duke  de  Lozada ,  Squire  of  the  Body. 

Horfe.  Don  Pedro  Stuart,  firlt  Equerry. 

Duke  of  Aha ,  Steward  of  the  Houf-  Duke  de  Montellano ,  Mayor  Domo  to 
hold.  Don  Luis. 

Phe  late  Queen  Amelia’s  Houjhold. 


Marquis  de Monte- AllegrefrAk.  Steward. 
Marquis  Pripuzi ,  fecond  Steward. 
Duke  of  Medina-Sidonia ,  Mailer  of  the 


Horfe. 

Marquis  de  Andia ,  Gentleman  of  the 
Horfe. 


Phe  late  Queen  Dowager  s  Houjhold. 

Don  Pedro  de  Villa-Real ,  Mayor  Domo.  Conde  de  Bannos ,  Mailer  of  the  Horfe. 


Marchionefs  of  Aytona. 
Princefs  Iacchi. 
Marchionefs  of  Arejd. 
Countefs  of  Ablitas. 
Duchefs  of  St.  Ejlevan. 
Marchionefs  of  Mina. 
Princefs  Mafjerano. 
Duchefs  of  Bourombile. 
Duchefs  of  Cajlro-Piniano. 
Countefs  of  Benevento. 


Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  late  Queen. 

Countefs  of  Fuen-Clara. 
Princefs  Pio. 

Marchionefs  of  V alder avano. 
Countefs  of  Puentes. 
Countefs  of  Cajlro-Pinia?io. 
Duchefs  of  Medina-Sidonia . 
Duchefs  of  Arcos. 

Duchefs  of  Uzeda. 

Duchefs  of  Veragua. 


Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  late  Queen-mother. 

Marchionefs  de  Bajjeza. 


Duchefs  Dowager  of  Medina-Sidonia 
Countefs  of  Siruela. 

Marchionefs  of  Cafel-Rios. 

Countefs  of  Serbelloni. 

Countefs  de  Bannos. 


Countefs  Priego. 

Duchefs  of  Popuil. 
Marchionefs  of  Porrecufo. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Of  the  Kings  Revenue ,  and  from  whence  it  arifes ; 

Eftimatton ?  and  how  collecied. 

I  Am  now  going  to  treat  of  the  Nature,  Produdt,  and  Eftablifhment  of  the 
royal  Rents,  recovered  by  his  Catholic  Majefty ;  and  herein  fhall  be  directed 

by  that  accurate  Writer,  Don  Geronymo  de  Uztariz  ( a ),  and  the  no  lefs  valuable  (a)  Theorica 

Author,  Don  Juan  de  la  Ripi a  (b)  ;  exprefling  feparately  what  each  produced  commerdo,  y 
in  the  Year  1722,  when  the  Calculation  was  made,  and  which,  Don  Geronymo 
afliires  us,  he  procured  from  intelligent  Perfons,  and  fuch  as  were  worthy  of  de.iaAdmim- 

’  r  °  3  J  ftracion  y  Co- 

Credlt.  branza  de  las 

A  Rentas  reales, 

LCAVALAS. 

Alcavala  is  the  moft  ancient  of  all  the  Rents  which  compofe  the  royal  Patri-  , 
mony,  deriving  its  Origin  from  the  Year  1341,  when,  under  this  Title,  the 
States  gave  to  King  Alo?izo  XI,  for  defraying  the  Expence  of  befleging  the  Moors 
in  Algecira ,  twenty  per  Cent,  (fays  Don  Geronymo ,  but  Don  Juan ,  the  twentieth 
Part  only,  which  latter  I  have  reafon  to  believe  the  trueft)  on  all  Sales,  Barters, 
or  Exchanges,  during  the  Time  of  the  faid  Siege  (c)  -}  though  it  was  afterwards  (c)  chron.  del 
augmented  to  ten  per  Cent:  and,  in  1349,  by  reafon  of  the  War  againft  the 
Moors  of  Gibraltar ,  this  Alcavala  was  prolonged  in  Alcala  de  Henares ,  Jine  fer- 
mino.  And  although  at  firft  feme  Provinces  objected  to  the  Tax,  they,  confider-  deEipanna, 
ing  better  the  Reafon  of  the  Thing,  unanimoully  agreed  with  the  firft  Impofers  '  ’4' L' I/’ 
of  it  (d)  j  and  this  is  what  continues  ftill  in  force,  payable  by  the  Seller  on  (d)  Garibay, 
the  Value  of  the  Sales  :  But  in  Cafes  of  Trucking  or  Exchange,  the  Duty  is  ^0LP'  Hlk‘ 
recovered  on  the  Worth  of  both  Commodities  exchanged,  and  this  with  or 
without  the  Intervention  of  Money ;  and  where  there  is  no  fixed  Price,  they 
are  rated  by  Order  of  the  Judge. 

This  Cuftom  is  never  fully  exacted,  at  lead:  fmce  the  Impofition  of  the  Cicn- 
tos  and  Millones ,  hardly  the  half  being  generally  paid.  The  Method  of  its  Re¬ 
covery,  is,  either  by  adminiftering  it  on  the  King’s  Account,  or  agreeing  fo 
much  with  the  Town,  according  to  the  Trade  or  Dealings  of  its  Inhabitants ; 
they  being,  as  a  Community,  obliged  to  the  Payment  of  what  is  ftipulated,  be- 
caufe  the  admitting  or  rejecting  the  Propofal  was  intirely  in  their  Option  :  And 
the  ecclefiaftic  State  is  comprehended  in  the  major  Part  of  this  Contribution ; 
for  although  its  Crops  and  Patrimony  be  free  of  it,  yet  as  the  Alcavala  is  ge¬ 
nerally  recovered  from  the  Seller,  he  charges  the  Price  of  his  Goods  in  Propor¬ 
tion  to  their  Coft  and  Expence,  fo  that  not  only  the  Layman  who  fells,  but  the 
Ecclefiaftic  who  buys,  pays  it. 

The  Alcavala  on  Oil  fold  in  Seville ,  is  to  be  paid  half  by  the  Buyer,  and  half  How  the  Ai- 
by  the  Seller  j  and  of  the  King’s  Oils,  the  Purchafer’s  half  is  only  paid;  but  onolj'mSe- 
this  is  only  in  that  City.  Leys  3.  &  4.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

On  moveable  Effects,  the  Alcavala  is  to  be  paid  in  the  Place  where  fold,  the  wheretheAi- 
Delivery  being  there  made,  or  their  being  there  at  the  Time  of  the  Sale,  al-  onMovcabk^ 
though  they  fhould  afterwards  be  fent  elfewhere  :  But  if  a  Thing  be  fold  in  one 
Place,  when  it  is  at  another,  th t  Alcavala  is  due  where  the  Commodity  remains, 
if  it  be  delivered  where  it  was  when  fold ;  But  when  the  Gooas  are  not  where 
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the  Sale  was  made,  and  it  is  a  Condition  to  deliver  them  in  a  diftinct  Place,  both 
from  that  of  their  Sales,  and  where  they  were  when  fold,  the  Duty  is  recover¬ 
able  where  they  were  when  difpofed  of ;  except  the  Town  where  the  Thing  was, 
is  free  of  this  Cuftom,  in  which  cafe  it  muft  be  paid  in  the  Royalty  where  it 
frsall  be  delivered  3  and  if  this  be  not  a  Royalty,  but  a  Lordfhip,  where  the  Al¬ 
cavala  does  not  belong  to  the  King,  it  fhall  be  paid  in  the  Royalty  next  to  the 
laid  Manor.  Ley  5.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Whatfoever  Cloths  come  by  Sea  to  be  fold  in  Seville,  if,  before  arriving 
there,  they  are  difpofed  of  in  any  Part  of  the  Bifhopric  of  Cadiz ,  or  Archbifhopric 
of  Seville ,  the  Alcavala  is  due  in  that  City,  and  not  at  the  Place  of  their  Sale 
and  Delivery.  Ley  6.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Butchers  in  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  other  Places  of  the  Archbifhopric 
of  Seville ,  and  Bifhopric  of  Cadiz,  are  obliged  to  detain  the  Alcavala  on  what 
Cattle  they  buy;,  for  the  Farmers  of  this  Duty  on  live  Cattle  in  Seville,  and 
in  the  archiepifcopal  and  epifeopai  Diftricts  aforefaid,  notwithftanding  the  faid 
Cattle  were  not  fold  or  delivered  therein ;  which  they  pay,  befides  the  Alca¬ 
vala  on  dead  Meat :  And  this  is  to  be  underftood  of  the  Herds  bought  with¬ 
in  the  abovementioned  Jurifdicticns,  but  not  without  them.  Ley  7.  tit.  17. 
lib.  9.  Re  cop. 

vinmers  to  All  Vintners,  and  other  Men  or  Women,  who  fell  Wine  appertaining  to  any 
ties,  although  Perfon  from  whom  Alcavala  is  due,  are  to  detain  the  Import  of  that  Duty  on 
the  wme  be  \Vine,  and  to  repair  with  it  and  pay  it  into  the  proper  Office,  as  if  the 
Wine  was  their  own,  and  fhall  be  compelled  to  make  Oath  and  Payment; 
though  the  Owner  fhall  always  remain  obliged  to  comply,  in  cafe  the  Seller 
prove  deficient.  Ley  8.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Alcavala  on  real  Eftates,  which  are  fold  or  exchanged,  is  due  where  the 
and  of  thoft  Eftates  are,  except  on  thofe  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Seville  fhall  fell  or  truck, 
rafe/ and  *ihe  in  the  faid  City  or  its  Territory,  and  the  Lordfliips  of  Aljarafe  and  Ribera,  as 
vnk.!s  °f  Se"  we^  to  ^ie  feid  Inhabitants,  as  to  thofe  of  other  Parts :  And  this  muff  be  for 
the  Farmers  of  the  Ale av alas  on  the  Eftates  of  the  City  of  Seville,  and  not  thofe 
of  the  Places  where  the  Eftates  lie.  Ley  9.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

All  Sales,  Trucks,  and  Alienations  of  real  Eftates,  are  to  pafs  before  one  of 
the  licenfed  Efcrivanos  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  where,  and  in  whofe 
Jurifdidtion,  the  faid  Eftates  were;  and  if  there  were  no  fuch  qualified  Scrivener 
in  the  Place,  then  they  fhall  be  made  before  a  Notary-public,  in  the  nearer! 
royal  City,  Town,  or  Village,  to  that  where  there  was  no  Ejcrivano,  provided  it 
be  in  the  T erritory  where  the  F arming  of  the  Place  deftitute  of  an  EJhdvano  en¬ 
ters,  &c.  Ley  10.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Juftices  are,  at  the  Petition  of  the  Farmer,  or  Fid  (an  Officer)  to  make 
Enquiry  about  the  Frauds  committed  in  Sales,  by  feigning  one  Contradt  for  an¬ 
other,  hiding  thereby  the  true  Price ;  and  finding  that  they  have  made  Con¬ 
tracts  of  Sales,  inferting  Donations,  or  other  Particulars  that  pay  no  Alcavalas , 
or  declare  a  lefs  Value  than  that  received,  and  are  guilty  of  other  Deceits  ;  they 
are  to  difannul  them,  and  oblige  the  Delinquent  to  fatisfy  the  Duty,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  real  Price,  jointly  with  the  four  One  per  Cents.  Ley  11.  tit.  17. 
lib.  9.  Re  cop. 

The  Farmers  of  the  Alcavala  on  Grafs,  of  the  Mafterfhip  of  Calatrava ,  are  to 
demand  that  Duty  in  the  Year  that  the  Herds  fhall  enter  the  Paftures  to  graze, 
notwithftanding  the  Agreement  of  that  Duty  be  made  in  the  following  Year,  or 
at  the  going  out  of  the  faid  Cattle,  &c.  Ley  12.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Apothecaries  are  exempt  from  paying  Alcavalas  on  Medicines  compofcd 
for  the  Health;  but  they  owe  it  on  Comfits,  Citron,  Conferves,  or  other  Things, 
ufed  by  Perfons  that  are  well,  and  alfo  on  fimple  Medicines.  Ley  14.  tit.  17. 
lib.  9.  Re  cop. 
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All  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  making  Pi  cotes,  Say  ales,  Frifas ,  and  other  Howthofewho 
Cloths  in  thefe  Kingdoms,  muft  regifter  them,  and  pay  the  fettled  Alcavaia ,  are  to  pay  and 
without  pretending  to  avoid  it,  by  faying  they  were  fold  abroad,  in  Fairs,  Mar-  It°,lkr- 
kets,  or  other  Places,  under  the  Penalty  of  paying  double,  &c.  Ley  17.  tit.  17. 
lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Silverfmith,  Exchanger,  or  Merchant,  that  fhall  buy  Plate  of  any  Per-  The  Alcavaia 
fon  whatfoever,  is  to  pay  five  Maravedis  Alcavaia  for  every  Mark,  and  no  more,  silverfmith 
and  is  obliged  to  manifeft  the  Silver :  And  if  either  of  the  aforefaid  three  De-  ondpiate.chant 
nominations  fhall  fell  a  Piece  of  Plate,  of  one  Mark  or  upwards,  he  is  to  pay 
other  five  Maravedis  only;  and  if  the  Weight  exceeds  a  Mark  in  frnall  Things, 
he  is  folely  to  pay  the  Duty  on  the  Gains  in  that  Plate,  fubftrafting  the  Coft ; 
and  no  other  Perfon  is  to  pay  an  Alcavaia  on  the  Plate  he  fells.  The  Oath  of 
all  Silverfmiths,  Merchants,  and  Exchangers,  fhall  be  credited,  as  well  in  the 
Sale  as  in  the  Purchafe,  without  making  any  other  Proof.  And  in  regard  to 
golden  Things,  which  any  Silverfmith  fhall  work  for  another,  the  Labour  pays 
no  Alcavaia ;  but  the  Gold  wrought  by  him,  or  by  his  Order  for  Sale,  or  what 
he  fhall  in  any  manner  fell,  is  to  pay  Alcavaia ,  at  the  Rate  of  two  Maravedis  the 
Ounce,  only  on  what  is  gained  in  the  Gold,  after  deducting  the  Price  it  coft, 
and  no  more.  Ley  18.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Farmers  may  demand  th e,  Alcavalas  due  on  the  Sales  of  Moveables,  du-  TheTimc pre¬ 
ring  the  whole  Year  of  their  Contradh  and  two  Months  after,  but  not  later;  and  covering  the 
in  refpeef  of  the  Duty  on  Eftates,  whofe  Conveyances  had  palled  before  proper 
Efcrivanos ,  it  may  be  required  throughout  the  Year,  fubfequent  to  that  of  the 
Contract,  &c.  Ley  20.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Farmers  of  Ale  aval  as,  Almojarifazgos ,  Percies,  Pedidos ,  and  Monedas,  may 
afk,  demand,  and  recover  the  Maravedis  due  to  them,  during  the  Year  of  their 
Contract,  and  four  Years  after  its  Expiration,  but  no  longer,  &c.  Ley  20.  tit.  1 7. 
lib.  9.  Recop. 

All  obliged  to  pay  Alcavaia ,  except  thofe  privileged. 

No  City,  Town,  or  Village,  whofe  Royalty  is  in  the  King,  Abbot,  or  any  No  one  ex- 
Order;  neither  Behetria  (an  elective  Manor),  nor  other  Lordfhip,  Efquire,  Judge  AkavaiTby 
nor  Officer,  Crofsbow-men,  Coiners,  or  other  Officers  of  the  King’s  Ploufhold,  Cuftom- 
are  exempt  from  paying  Alcavaia  by  Ufe  nor  Cuftom,  although  it  be  immemo¬ 
rial  ;  nor  by  any  Privilege,  although  alledging  never  to  have  paid  it ;  except 
that  the  Grants  and  Immunities  are  entered  in  the  Book  of  Refervations,  and 
figned  by  the  King’s  Auditors.  Ley  1.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

None  can  fet  up  a  Vent  a,  nor  Inn,  without  his  Majefty’s  Licence,  &c.  Ley  2. 
tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

No  Part  of  the  King’s  Eftate  chargeable  with  Alcavalas,  nor  any  of  his  Move¬ 
ables,  on  Sales  or  Exchanges,  &c.  Ley  3.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Mint  free  from  all  Alcavaia  on  Silver,  Gold,  Brafs,  Copper,  or  Filings, 
bought  or  fold  for  Coinage.  Ley  4.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Things  taken  by  any  Treafurers  and  Receivers  of  the  holy  Crufade,  and  of 
thofe  fold  by  them  or  their  Agents,  pay  no  Alcavaia.  Ley  5.  tit.  18.  lib.  9. 

Re  cop. 

It  is  ordered  that  no  Farmers  or  Gatherers  of  Alcavalas  demand  them  on  the 
Sales  made  by  any  Churches,  Monafteries,  Prelates,  and  Clergy  of  thefe  King¬ 
doms  ;  nor  on  Barters,  for  what  does  or  may  concern  them.  Ley  6.  tit.  18. 
lib.  9.  Recop. 

But  the  Exemptions  in  the  preceding  Article  are  not  to  take  Place  on  what 
the  Ecclefiaftics  fhall  fell  by  way  of  Merchandize,  Trade,  and  Negociations ; 
for  on  thefe  it  is  ordered  that  they  fhall  pay  the  fame  Alcavalas  as  the  Laity. 

Ley  7.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 
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DISSERTATIONS  on 

The  Clergymen  of  the  lefter  Crown  and  Orders,  which,  according  to  the  De¬ 
cree  of  the  facred  Council  and  Law  before  this,  ought  to  enjoy  the  Benefit  of 
the  Cuftom,  let  it  be  and  fo  underftood  only  in  refpedl  to  the  Privilege  of  the 
Law  in  criminal  Caufes ;  but  in  every  thing  elfe,  as  well  in  fatisfying  Taxes,  as 
in  paying  Alcavalas ,  and  in  all  other  Matters,  they  be  not  exempt,  nor  enjoy 
the  Privilege,  but  pay  and  contribute  as  the  Laity,  &c.  Ley  2.  tit. 4.  lib.  1 .  Recop. 

If  the  Clergy,  Churches,  and  Monafteries,  and  other  exempt  Perfons,  pur- 
chafe  EffeCts  from  Laymen,  the  Sellers  are  obliged  to  pay  the  Alcavalas  and 
this  although  the  Buyers  make  their  Agreement  free  of  that  Duty,  &c.  Ley  8, 
tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Commendaries  of  the  Orders  of  Santiago ,  Calatrava ,  Alcantara ,  and  St.  John, 
are  to  pay  Alcavala  on  every  thing  they  fell  or  truck ;  except  on  the  Fruits  of 
their  Commendams,  which  are  all  exempt,  but  Grafs,  that  is,  to  pay  the  Duty 
when  the  Cuftom  fo  is.  Ley  9.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Captives,  Cattle,  and  what  elfe  fliall  be  introduced  from  the  Moors  Land,  in  . 
Time  of  War,  are  free  of  Alcavalas  on  the  firft  Sales  made  by  thofe  who  brought 
them  in,  or  others  for  them.  Ley  10.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  following  various  Towns  and  Places  are  free  from  Alcavalas,  viz.  the 
Fortreftes  of  Larifa ,  Leva ,  Olvera ,  Alcala  la  Real ,  Alcala  de  Los  Gazules ,  and 
Chorchen  3  Antequera ,  Zara ,  Zahar  a,  Pliego ,  la  Lorre  de  Alaquin,  Cannete ,  Pruna , 
Aznalmara ,  Jodar ,  Gimena ;  the  City  of  Gibraltar ,  the  T  own  of  Ar  chi  dona,  Al~ 
caudete ,  Medina-Sidonia ;  the  City  of  Alama ,  Lucena ,  Arcos ,  Efperaverxer ;  the 
Town  of  Guelves  in  the  Archbifhopric  of  Seville ;  and  many  others,  according 
to  the  Leyes  1 1.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Ley  12.  tit.iS.  lib.  9.  to  Ley  19.  tit.1%.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Venteros  (or  Innkeepers)  of  the  Ventas  in  the  Archbifhoprics  of  Loledo 
and  Seville ,  and  in  the  Bifhoprics  of  Cordova ,  Iaen,  Segovia ,  Cuenca ,  and  Car- 
thagena ,  pay  no  Alcavala  on  any  Viands,  Barley,  Straw,  and  Wine,  that  they, 
their  Wives,  and  Men  or  Women-fervants,  fhall  fell  in  the  faid  Ventas  by  Re¬ 
tail  ;  or  by  Azumbres ,  a  liquid  Meafure ;  or  in  a  ftill  lefs  Quantity,  for  the  Pro- 
vilion  and  Maintenance  of  thofe  Paflengers  who  fhould  go  there :  And  in  the 
Ports  of  Mala-Muger  and  Cojlilla ,  and  all  other  Ventas  of  the  aforefaid  Arch¬ 
bifhoprics  and  Bifhoprics,  which  are  fet  up  at  the  Date  hereof,  &c.  Ley  20. 
tit.  18.  lib.  9.  and  Ley  21.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Butchers  of  the  Court  and  Chancery,  and  alfo  the  King’s,  on  what  Meat 
fhall  be  fold  for  them  at  Court  and  in  the  Butchery  at  one  Table,  fhall  be  free 
of  Alcavala.  Ley  22.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  and  Ley  23.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  King’s  and  Queen’s  Huckfters  are  free  of  Alcavala  on  foked  Fifh,  which 
fhall  be  fold  in  the  Houfe,  Palace,  or  Market ;  and  on  other  Things  that  he, 
his  Wife  or  Servants,  fhall  fell  for  him  in  the  huckftery  Way,  folely  in  one  Shop 
in  the  faid  City  or  Market.  Ley  24.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  and  Ley  26.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  King’s  Apothecary,  Currier,  Armourer,  Sadler,  Harneffer,  Embroiderer, 
and  Shoemaker,  are  free  of  Alcavalas  on  all  Things  they  fell  of  their  own,  in  the 
Houfe,  Court,  and  Market,  either  themfelves,  Wives  or  Servants,  in  one  Shop  only - 
but  it  being  demanded  that  they  fwear  they  have  no  Merchandize,  Manufacture, 
or  Work  of  any  others  to  fell,  they  are  to  take  the  Oath,  &c.  Ley  25.  tit.  18. 
lib.  9.  Recop. 

The  Queen’s  and  Prince’s  Officers,  as  in  the  preceding  Articles  of  the  King’s, 
are  alfo  free  of  Alcavala.  Ley  26.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  to  Ley  29.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Horfes,  Mules,  and  Machos ,  are  free  from  Alcavalas ,  with  fome  ReftriCtions ; 
as  are  Books,  baked  Bread,  Exchange  of  Monies,  Falcons,  Llawks,  and  other 
Birds  of  Prey.  Ley  34.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  and  Ley  21.  tit.  17.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

No  Alcavala  is  due  on  Things  given  in  Marriage,  either  Moveables  or  real 
Eftate ;  nor  on  the  EffeCts  of  Perfons  deceafed,  which  have  been  divided  among 
Lleirs,  although  Cafh  or  any  thing  elfe  hath  intervened.  Ley  3  5 .  tit.  1 8 .  lib .  9.  Recop. 

Strangers, 
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Strangers,  who  bring  Bread  by  Sea  from  foreign  Parts  to  fell  at  Seville ,  are 
free  from  A1  cava l as.  Ley  36.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Neither  Alcavala ,  Almojarifazgo ,  nor  any  other  Duties,  are  recoverable  on 
Pines,  fold  by  any  Perfon  whatfoever  for  the  King’s  Arfenals  at  Seville  ;  but  the 
Buyer  is  to  fwear  that  they  are  for  the  King’s  Ufe,  and  for  no  one  elfe.  Ley  37. 
tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Smiths  are  free  of  Alcavalas  on  all  Iron-work,  which  they  fhall  ufe  in  the 
Camp,  and  with  People  of  the  Garrifon,  which  by  the  King’s  Orders  fhall  be 
any  where  elfe:  But  other  Smiths  ow  e  Alcavalas  on  their  Works,  which  they 
make  and  fell  in  other  Parts ;  and  alfo  the  Sadlers,  on  Bridles,  Sadies,  Stirrups, 
and  Spurs.  Ley  1 1.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Arms,  offenfive  and  defenlive,  are  free  from  Alcavalas ,  with  fome  Referves. 
Ley  40.  tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Coats  of  Mail  are  free  of  Alcavalas ,  but  other  Coats  are  to  pay  them.  Ley  41 . 
tit.  18.  lib.  9.  Re  cop. 

Tercias  Reales. 

rcias  Reales ,  or  otherwife  diftinguifhed  by  the  two  Ninths,  is  a  Part  of  the 
ecdefiaftical  Tythes,  which  the  Popes  granted  to  the  Kings  of  Ca/lile ,  for  Sup¬ 
port  of  the  War  againft  the  Moors,  from  the  Year  1219,  with  Times  limited; 
which  were  prorogued  to  1487,  when  the  fovereign  Pontiff  perpetuated  them  to 
their  Catholic  Majefties  Ferdinand  and  IJdbella ;  which  Rent  is  always  compre¬ 
hended  in,  and  goes  united  with,  the  Import  of  the  Alcavalas. 

Four  One  per  Cents. 

The  Duties  of  four  One  per  Cents,  were  granted  by  the  States  in  Cortes ;  the 
firft  in  the  Year  1639,  the  fecond  in  1642,  the  third  in  1656,  and  the  fourth 
in  1664  :  Being  caufed  by,  and  raifed  on  the  fame  as  the  Alcavalas,  becaufe  they 
are  of  the  fame  Nature,  without  any  Difference ;  wherefore  they  are  termed  an 
Extenfion  of  the  Alcavala ,  and  are  recovered  with  it. 

M  1  l  l  o  n  e  s. 

The  firft  Service  of  Millones  began  in  the  Year  1590,  when  the  States  granted 
to  Philip  II.  eight  Millions  of  Ducats  for  Repairs  of  the  Armada  fent  to  England ; 
and  that  of  twenty  four  Millions  in  1 60 1,  by  Conceffion  of  the  Kingdom.  They 
confift  in  the  eighth  Part  of  Wine,  recovered  for  the  King  and  the  Re-excife, 
which  is  half  of  a  gpuartillo  (a  Pint),  for  an  Eighth  of  the  eighth  Part;  befides 
fixty  four  Maravedis  Import  on  every  Rove  of  that  Liquor :  The  greater  Rove 
of  Vinegar  pays  for  Duties  the  eighth  Part  of  the  Price,  again  its  Eighth,  like 
Wine,  with  the  Addition  of  thirty  two  Maravedis  Import .  Oil  is  taxed  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  preceding  Commodities  with  an  Eighth,  and  an  Eighth  on 
the  greater  Rove,  and  fifty  Maravedis  Import.  On  every  Pound,  of  fixteen 
Ounces,  of  Meat  (except  Ewe  Mutton,  which  pays  no  Duties),  eight  Maravedis : 
For  every  Head  of  Cattle  for  the  Slaughter,  eight  Rials.  In  every  Pound  of 
Tallow  Candles,  four  Maravedis.  Befides  all  which,  this  Duty  hath  been  ex¬ 
tended  to  Paper,  Sope,  Brandy,  Sugar,  Chocolate,  Cocoa,  Baynillas,  foreign 
Preferves,  Salt,  Fifii,  Ice,  Snow,  Raifins,  &c. 

The  fame  Rule  is  obferved  in  the  Collection  of  thefe  Taxes,  as  in  thofe  of  the 
Alcavalas  and  Cientos,  and  their  Application  is  regulated  as  is  exprefled  in  the 
Recopilacion,  they  being  rented  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  two  laft  mentioned 
Duties ;  and  their  Adminiftration  for  the  King’s  Account  having  been  found 
prejudicial  to  the  royal  Finances,  they  are  farmed,  except  on  Paper,  Sugar,  and 
foreign  Fifh,  which  pay  the  Duties  at  their  Ingrefs  to  the  Cuftomhoufes.  But, 
as  the  Orders  about  thefe  have  been  various,  the  Curious  may  fee  them  at  large, 
copied  from  the  Originals,  and  cited  from  their  firft  Inftitution  to  the  Year  1736, 
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in  Don  ‘Juan  de  Ripia’s  P radii ca  de  la  Adminiftracion  y  Cobranza ,  de  las  Rentas 
Reales ,  Pag.  102,  &  feq. 

Servicio  ordinario,  y  extraordinary. 

This  ordinary  and  extraordinary  Service  is  a  Repartition  of  441,176  Crowns, 
laid  on  the  Eftates  of  thofe  of  the  Efiado  general ,  called  Pecberos ,  becaufe  to 
thefe  the.  Hijofdalgos  (Gentlemen)  do  not  contribute.  It  neither  rifes  nor  falls, 
but  is  a  fixed  Sum,  and  its  Origin  very  ancient. 

Servicio  de  Milicias. 

The  Service  of  Milicias  is  a  Diftribution  made  in  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
Provinces  of  the  Kingdom,  of  a  Ducat  Vellon  on  every  Family  of  the  general 
State  or  Community;  which  produced  318,000  Ducats  a  Year,  and  was  def- 
tined  for  the  Subfiftence  of  the  Percies,  called  Provincials :  But,  by  a  Decree 
of  the  10th  of  January ,  1724,  this  Tribute  was  extinguifhed,  with  others,  for 
the  Relief  of  the  People. 

Fiel  Medidor. 

The  Duty  of  Fiel  Medidor  confifts  of  four  Maravedis  on  every  Rove  of  Wine, 
Vinegar,  and  Oil,  that  is  gauged,  meafured,  weighed,  or  confumed.  It  was 
granted  by  the  States  to  the  King,  with  the  Conceffions  of  Millones ,  that  his  Ma- 
jefty  might  fell  it,  where  it  was  unalienated :  It  was  deftined  for  the  Charge  of 
the  Cavalry,  fubjedt  to  the  Council ;  and  now  ferves  for  the  King’s  fecret  Ex¬ 
pellees,  importing  annually  34,000  Crowns. 

The  Rents  hitherto  mentioned  are  thofe  termed  provincials ,  and  comprehend 
the  adfual  Farms  in  which  all  were  united,  to  avoid  the  Damages  confequent 
both  to  Prince  and  People,  on  their  being  managed  by  feveral  Hands,  and  a 
Multiplicity  of  Commiffioners ;  as  by  this  Union,  the  Colledtion  of  all  is  not 
more  coldly  than  one  only,  which  is  the  principal  Caufe  of  the  Increafe  lately 
experienced  in  their  Renting,  found  to  be  univerfally  beneficial.  In  the  Year 
1722,  they  were  at  the  Price  exprefied  in  the  fubfequent  Account :  And  belides 
thefe,  no  others  are  let  out,  becaufe  the  reft  are  adminiftered  and  recovered  in 
the  manner  that  will  be  explained  in  the  following  Articles. 

Papel  Sellado. 

Stamped  Paper  was  ellablifhed  in  the  Year  1637,  to  be  ufed  in  every  legal 
Tranfadtion;  prohibiting  the  Execution  thereof  on  common  Paper,  as  was  be¬ 
fore  practifed.  During  the  long  War,  the  Price  was  augmented  Fifty  per  Cent. 
recoverable  at  the  Time  of  Sale. 

Media  Annata. 

Is  in  the  Nature  of  our  firft  Fruits,  and  was  impofed  in  the  Year  1631;  being 
a  Tax  of  the  Moiety  of  one  Year’s  Revenue  of  all  ecclefiaftical  Dignities  and  Be¬ 
nefices,  and  a  third  Part  of  the  Profits  of  all  Employments  and  Grants  given  by 
the  King;  which  are  due  and  recovered  at  the  Time  of  giving  Difpatches  to  the 
Concerned. 

A  D  U  A  N  A  s. 

The  Duties  payable  in  the  Cuftomhoufes  at  every  Port  in  Spain ,  is  Fifteen 
perCent.  on  all  Goods  and  Merchandize,  introduced  by  them  into  the  Kingdom, 
recoverable  at  their  Entrance;  and  the  fame  is  paid  on  all  at  their  Exportation. 
Mention  is  made  of  Almoj arifazgos ,  Aduanas ,  and  Aver  de  Pefo,  in  the  Year  1450, 
in  the  Reign  of  John  II.  (Ley  1 .  tit.  24.  lib.  9.  Recop.)  when  Things  which  went 
to  the  Indies  were  exempt  from  this  Duty,  till  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  in  the 
Year  1 543,  ordered  that  they  alfo  fhould  pay.  Ley  1.  tit.  26.  lib.  9.  Recop. 

Servicio 
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Servicio  et  Montazgo. 

Tliis  Duty  on  the  Paffage  of  Cattle,  had  its  Beginning  in  the  Year  1457,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Uztariz,  though  Ripia  dates  its  Commencement  in  the  Year  1437, 
in  the  Reign  of  Henry  IV  ;  and  confifts  in  what  all  Herds  pay  that  enter  into, 
and  depart  from,  their  Winter  and  Summer  Failures,  as  well  as  thole  that  go 
out  from  the  Places  of  their  Abode,  although  they  ihould  return  to  their  Bounds. 
This  Impoft  is  likewife  paid  by  the  Herdfmen,  who  go  to  fell  or  buy  in  the 
Fairs,  Markets,  or  any  other  Places  whatfoever. 

Salinas. 

The  Salt  Fabrics  in  Spain  were  declared  by  King  Alonzo  I,  in  the  Year  1386, 
to  appertain  to  the  Crown;  and  Philip  II,  in  1564,  incorporated  all  thole  of 
Particulars  with  it,  for  which  he  had  given  them  Satisfaction.  The  Income  of 
this  Commodity  refulting  to  the  King,  confifts  in  the  Prices,  which,  by  reafon 
of  the  Regalia ,  his  Majefty  orders  it  to  be  fold  at ;  and  thefe  have  been  various, 
as  may  be  feen  in  Uztariz ,  Pag.  41.  and  Ripia ,  Pag.  95.  &  feq.  But  the  King’s 
Price  is  now,  Anno  1768,  in  St.Lucar,  Cadiz ,  &c.  at  twenty  three' Rials  of  Vel- 
lon  per  Fanega,  with  four  Rials  per  ditto,  new  Impoft;  of  which  two  are  fmee  lay¬ 
ing  on,  made  perpetual;  and  the  other  two  for  ten  Years,  from  1761.  Beiides 
thefe  Prices,  the  Carriage  of  the  Salt  is  charged,  which  makes  them  vary  in 
many  Places  in  Proportion  to  the  Diftance  from  the  Works.  At  Cadiz ,  the  King 
only  pays  to  the  particular  Proprietors  thirty  Rials  of  Vellon  for  the  Laft  of 
forty  eight  Fanegas , ;  and,  at  St.  Lucar ,  forty  two  per  ditto  ;  which,  compared 
with  the  Coil  abovementioned,  demonftrates  the  confiderable  Gains  made 
thereby.  There  are  many  other  Salt-works  in  Spain ,  as  wel  1  from  the  Sea¬ 
water,  as  faline  Earths  and  Springs,  all  belonging  to  the  Crown,  and  equally 
profitable  :  Which  Rents,  with  thofe  of  the  Cuftomhoufes,  were  formerly 
farmed,  but  are  now  adminiftered  by  the  Governor  of  the  Finances,  which  hath 
greatly  augmented  their  Value. 

The  Introduction  of  foreign  Salt  into  Spain ,  hath  been  prohibited  ever  iince 
the  Year  1484,  under  the  Penalty  of  the  Aggreffor’s  being  fhot  to  Death  with 
Arrows  ;  and  is  ftill  continued  in  full  Force  and  Vigour. 

Abundance  of  Salt  is  found  in  many  Parts  of  Europe ,  of  a  very  good  Quality; 
efpecially  on  the  Coafts  of  Guinea ,  Bretagne ,  Normandy ,  and  Languedoc,  where 
'  it  is  made  with  Sea- water.  In  Poland,  there  is  a  Salt-mine,  terrene  and  rocky; 
and  another  in  Hungary,  of  the  fame  Nature;  the  latter,  Dr.  Brown  fays,  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  Fathoms  deep  :  This  makes  the  working  of 
them  very  coftly  and  expenfive,  and  their  Profundity  cccafions  the  Death  of 
many  People  and  Cattle ;  though  their  Produce  is  only  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
Provinces  they  are  found  in,  and  the  circumjacent  ones,  being  improperly  fi- 
tuated  to  furnifh  a  marine  Commerce. 

The  Salt-ponds  in  the  Earldom  of  Burgundy  and  Duchy  of  Lor  rain,  are  of 
Fountains  and  Wells;  and  although  they  are  very  abundant,  their  Produce 
finds  a  Market  only  in  thofe  Provinces  and  the  neighbouring  ones,  becaufe,  like 
the  laft  mentioned,  they  are  diftant  from  any  Ports,  and  confequently  debarred 
the  Opportunities  of  an  Exportation  to  foreign  Parts.  There  are  likewife  fe- 
veral  good  Salt-works  in  Sardinia ,  and  near  Frapano  in  Sicily. 

Thefe  three  Sorts  of  Salt,  viz.  Mineral,  Sea -water,  and  Fountains  or 
Wells,  which  are  found  in  divers  Provinces  of  Europe ,  though  in  fome  of  them 
with  Scarcity,  and  obtained  with  great  Expence  and  Labour,  are  found  re¬ 
united,  abundant,  and  of  a  good  Quality,  on  the  Continent  of  Spain ;  as  well 
in  the  inland  Provinces  for  their  Supply,  as  on  its  extenfive  Coafts,  efpecially 
in  Andalufia ,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia ;  befides  what  is  made  in  the  Iflands  of 
Majorca,  Ibiza,  and  Fromentera ,  for  the  Confumption  of  the  Inhabitants,  and 
Vol.  I.  3  K  Traffic 
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Traffic  to  other  Nations,  as  is  praCtifed  with  this  Advantage,  that,  in  the  major 
Part  of  all  thefe  Salt-works,  they  are  carried  on  and  improved  with  lefs  Labour 
and  Expence  than  in  France  and  other  Parts,  by  reafon  of  the  Clime’s  being  ren¬ 
dered  properer  for  its  Manufacture  from  the  Sun’s  Proximity  and  Influence, 
which  renders  the  codly  Auxilium  of  Fire  and  other  Artifices  unneceffaryj  to 
the  Ufe  of  which  they  are  obliged  in  Normandy  and  other  Territories. 

Were  I  to  explain  the  Number,  Quality,  and  other  Circumftances,  of  the 
many  and  different  Salt-works  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain ,  it  would  require  a  large 
TraCt 3  but  as  I  think  it  an  unneceffary  Undertaking,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to 
a  Detail  only  of  the  mofl  eflential  Particulars  of  that  of  la  Mata ,  deemed  the 
belt  and  molt  abundant  of  them  all. 

This  famous  Salena  is  fituated  on  the  Coafts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia ,  at 
a  League’s  Diftance  from  the  Town  of  Guadamar ,  feven  from  Alicante  and  four 
from  Orihuela ,  confiding  of  a  Lake,  a  League  and  a  half  in  Circumference, 
formed  by  faline  Springs  of  fuch  Strength,  that  joined  to  the  falinous  Quality 
of  the  Earth,  converts  into  Salt  even  the  fweet  Waters  that  the  Rain  fupplies, 
which  enter  the  aforefaid  Lake  in  large  Quantities,  even  in  the  dried  and  hotted 
Years :  For  it  is  common  to  make  annually  nine  hundred  thoufandEk;z<?gxz.y,  with 
fuch  Facility  and  Convenience,  that  the  collecting  and  heaping  it  in  the  Places 
from  whence  it  is  embarked,  cods  only  fix  Maravedis  and  a  half  of  Vellon  per 
Fayiega 3  and  it  is  fold  for  a  Doblon  the  Modin ,  which  correfponds  to  two  and  a 
half  Rials  the  Fanega  3  from  which  mud  be  deducted  the  Expence  of  Carriage 
to  the  Vedels,  which  is  very  moderate,  though  uncertain,  as  depending  on  the 
Variation  of  the  Didance  of  the  Places  from  whence  it  is  tranfported  to  them. 

When  the  Rains  are  abundant,  and  the  Summers  favourable,  here  may  be 
made  dxty  thoufand  Modines  of  excellent  Salt,  which  is  near  a  Million 
and  a  half  of  Fanegas :  And  what  may  feem  a  Paradox,  is,  that  this  Salt,  pro¬ 
duced  from  frefh  Water,  fhould  be  dronger  than  that  made  from  the  Sea  3  but 
fo  it  is  3  for  this  greatly  exceeds  in  Strength  (as  thofe  of  Iviza  and  Fromentera 
do  alfo)  what  is  collected  in  Andalufia ,  near  Cadiz ,  at  St.  Lucar ,  and  in  Portu¬ 
gal.  The  Fre?ich  is  yet  weaker  5  fo  that  the  former  are  preferred  in  the  North, 
and  the  latter  for  the  Fifheries  and  Meat. 

The  northern  Countries  not  producing  this  important  Requidte,  as  well 
for  the  Want  of  Minerals,  as  the  folar  Induence  with  a  diffident  Heat  to  coa¬ 
gulate  the  Water  either  of  the  Sea,  Springs,  or  Wells  3  in  thefe  Climes,  we  and 
others  are  forced  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  all  that  we  want  extraordinary  of  that 
produced  by  Fire  :  And  as  the  Dutch  in  particular  confume  large  Quantities,  as 
well  in  common  Ufe,  as  for  preferving  the  Fifh,  which  conditutes  fo  great  a 
Part  of  their  Commerce,  and  their  Situation  is  too  cold  and  rainy  for  its  Con¬ 
cretion  on  their  Coad,  they  are  forced  to  fupply  their  Wants  from  abroad  3  and, 
according  to  their  ufual  Indudry,  they  with  fuch  Art,  boil  and  refine  the  fo¬ 
reign,  mixed  with  Sea-water,  as  to  produce  an  Increafe  of  forty  dve  per  Cent. 
from  the  Spanijh ,  thirty  dve  per  ditto  from  the  Portuguefe ,  and  twenty  dve  from 
the  French  5  bettering  at  the  fame  Time  its  Quality  for  general  Ufes  in  their 
Country,  and  giving  it  the  greated  Perfection  for  fading  and  preferving  to  a 
Length  of  Time  the  Meat  and  Fidi  they  lay  in  for  their  long  Voyages. 

Tobacco. 

The  Tobacco  Duty  is  likewife  monopolized  by  the  King,  who  orders  its 
Sales  to  be  for  Account  of  the  royal  Revenue,  and  its  Adminidration  is  under 
the  Care  of  a  Superintendant.  It  is  the  mod  fecure  and  advantageous  which 
his  Majedy  hath  3  and  might,  Mr.  Uztariz  fays,  if  put  under  proper  Direc¬ 
tion,  produce  from  dve  to  fix  Millons  of  Dollars  yearly,  as  the  annual 
Confumption  in  the  Kingdom  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  lead  three  Millions 
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five  hundred  thoufand  Pounds,  befides  what  is  Tent  abroad.  Thefe  Computa¬ 
tions  were  made  in  the  Year  1722,  lince  which  Time  this  Branch  of  the  Re¬ 
venue  hath  been  greatly  improved  3  and  efpecially  fince  1739,  that  the  Manage-  The  Rev.  Ed- 
ment  was  regulated  according  to  the  Plan  drawn  up  by  Don  Martin  de  Loynaz ,  Leu! ■«* con6- 3 
Adminiftrator-general,  who  proved  that  the  Sales  of  this  Commodity  in  the 
fucceeding  Year,  had  produced  eleven  Millions  of  Rials  more  than  ufual,  and  ti°n. 
continued  annually  to  produce  that  Increafe. 

Valimientos. 

This  Title  is  given,  to  what  his  Catholic  Majefty  valued  on,  in  the  Emer¬ 
gencies  of  State 3  being  a  total  temporary  Sufpenfion  of  Penfions  and  Grants 
from  the  Crown  3  or  a  Deduction  in  Part  of  fome  of  them  for  a  Time  limited  3 
or  an  intire  Abolition  of  others  3  as  may  be  feen  at  large  in  Ripia  s  Prac.  de  la 
Adminifiracion  y  Cobranza  de  las  Rentas  Reales ,  Pag.  294.  &  feq.  And  what  ftill 
exifts  of  them  at  prefent,  is,  the  Thirds  and  Tenths  of  Pafture-grafs  belonging 
to  Particulars,  and  that  of  Excife  and  Effects  of  Madrid. 


Lanzas. 

The  Service  of  Lanzas  is  a  Duty  that  all  Titles  pay,  of  fixty  Doblones  per  An¬ 
num,  inftead  of  twenty  Lance  Soldiers,  which  they  were  obliged  to  furnifh  for 
the  War  5  reduced  to  this  Sum  in  the  Year  1631. 

Estafetas  y  Postas. 

Are  fynonymous  Words  for  the  Pofts,  of  which  the  greateft  Part  were  fold 
to  the  Houfe  of  the  Earls  of  Onnate :  But  his  Majefty,  fome  Years  ago,  incor¬ 
porated  them  with  the  Crown,  giving  an  Equivalent  to  their  former  Proprie¬ 
tors  3  and  this  Rent  hath  ever  fmce  been  adminiftered  by  a  Superintendant  for 
Account  of  the  royal  Revenue. 

The  Crown  of  Aragon. 

After  the  Abolition  of  the  Privileges,  or  Magna  Charta  of  the  Crown  of  Ara¬ 
gon ,  and  Eftablifhment  of  the  Laws  of  Cajlile ,  Repartitions  have  been  made  in 
the  Kingdoms  which  compofe  it 3  and  thofe  of  late  Years  confift  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  Divifions : 

Crowns  Vellon. 

Catalonia ,  -  -  -  -------  1,350,000 

Aragon ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  500,000 

Valencia ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  750,000 

Majorca ,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  48,000 


2,648,000 


There  were  likewife  eftablifhed  in  them  the  Rents  of  Salt,  Tobacco,  Ramped 
Paper,  and  Cuftoms 3  though  formerly,  in  Time  of  their  Liberties,  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  polfelfed  no  other  Revenues  in  thofe  Kingdoms  than  fome  Tenths  and  pa¬ 
trimonial  Dues. 

Befides  the  abovementioned  Rents,  the  King  hath  that  of  the  Crufade ,  Sub- 
Jidy ,  and  Efcufado  (a  Tribute  of  the  Tenth  of  the  Tythes  granted  to  the  Spanijh 
Monarclis  by  the  Popes) 3  fome  Effects  of  Navarre  3  Council  of  Orders,  and 
Cajlile 3  AJjienio  of  Negroes 3  Treafures  by  the  Flotas,  Galleons,  Cruzadas ,  and 
Subfidy  of  the  Indies  3  which  are  very  great,  and  entered  in  the  fubfequent  Sum¬ 
mary,  fome  by  certain  Advices,  and  others  by  a  prudent  Calculation. 

The  Product  of  the  Ale  aval  as,  Cientos ,  Millones ,  and  other  Rents,  termed  pro¬ 
vincial  ones,  are  firlt  explained,  with  the  Diftindtion  of  each  Kingdom  and  Pro¬ 
vince  j 
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vince  j  followed  by  a  Summary  of  all  his  Majelly’s  Revenues,  with  an  Account 
of  their  annual  Import. 

/ 

An  Account  of  the  provincial  Rents  of  Spain  ; 

As  Alcavalas ,  four  One  per  Cents ,  Lercias ,  Mi llones,  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
Service ,  that  of  Militias ,  and  Fiel  Medidor ,  in  the  Year  1722. 


Provinces. 

Avila ,  -  - 

Burgos ,  - 

Cordova ,  -  -  - 

Cuenca ,  - 

Ejlremadura , 

Granada ,  -  - 

Galicia ,  - 

Guadalaxara , 

ir7<?7Z,  - 

Leon,  - 
Madrid,  - 
Murcia,  - 
Mancha,  - 
Palencia ,  - 

Seville,  - 
Salamanca,  -  - 

Segovia,  - 
Soria,  - 
Loledo ,  - 

Loro,  - 
Valladolid,  - 
Zamora,  - 
En  Aragon,  -  - 

En  Catalonia , 

En  Valencia, 

En  Mallarca, 


Total  of  what  correfponds  to  the^ 
Crown  of  Cafiile,  -  -  -  -  3 

JA^z,  correfponding  to  the  Crown  ^ 
of  Aragon,  -  -  -  -  - 

Total  of  both  Crowns,  -  - 


Total  of  the  Crown  of  Cafiile , 
Idem,  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon ,  - 

Of  both  Crowns,  -  -  -  -  - 


Total  Value  in  Ma- 
ravedies  ofVellon. 

Penfions  and 
Charges. 

Liquid  Produce  for 
the  King. 

64,746,863 

1  4,794,254 

49,952,609 

158,690,224 

3 1  >553^296 

127,136,928 

i23, 747,029 

16,529,922 

107,217,107 

90,771,114 

j7, 233, 786 

73*537*328 

153,682,971 

21,473,616 

132,209,355 

281,391,122 

51,139,856 

230,25  1,266 

i75>547>4<H 

35*°79*348 

140,468,1  l6 

48,328,416 

8,1 19,005 

40,209,41  I 

93,944,891 

14,202,878 

79*74I*OT3 

101,320,299 

17,269, 167 

84,051,132 

219,461,906 

66,055,512 

i53’4o6*394 

59,691,605 

9,486,968 

50,204,637 

77, 25J,i79 

14,146,782 

63*  i°4*397 

52,627,191 

13,670,101 

38,957*09° 

358,380,449 

61,885,438 

296,495,01 1 

66,633,347 

I5*567*9I3 

51*065,434 

87,872,802 

18,084,434 

69,788,368 

37*8o9*534 

6,630,1 16 

31,179,418 

197,502,616 

52,979*3  x3 

I44*523*3°3 

40,282,267 

9*236,575 

31,045,692 

109,247,386 

21,176,496 

88,070,890 

25,338064 

6*697*534 

18,640,630 

170,000,000 

170,000,000 

459,000,000 

459,000,000 

255,000,000 

255,000,000 

1 6,3  20,000 

16,320,000 

Total  Value. 

Deduct,  for  Rights. 

Liquid  Value. 

2624,268,839 

523*° 1 3*3 10 

2IOI*255,529 

Maravedies. 

900,320,000 

900,320,000 

3524,588,839 

523*°  1:3,3 10 

3OOI*575*529 

In  Crowns 

Vellon. 

7>7i8»437 

1,538,274 

6,180,163 

2,648,000 

2,648,000 

10,366,437 

i*538,274 

8,828,163 

Total  Value. 

Abate  for  Rights. 

Clear  for  the  King. 

And 
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And  I  fhall  now  add,  from  the  fame  Author,  a  Lift  of  what  the  provincial 
Rents  produced  before  1714,  that  the  Reader  may  (by  comparing  this  with  the 
preceding  Table,  taken  in  the  Year  1722)  fee  how  much  they  were  improved  in 
eight  or  nine  Years:  And  I  fhall  fubfequently  give  him  an  Eftimate  of  the 
Total  of  his  Majefty’s  Revenues  at  that  Period. 


A  general  Account  of  the  provincial  Rents  before  the  Tear  1714. 


Provinces. 

Avila ,  -  -  --  --  -- 

Burgos ,  -  --  --  --  - 

Cordova ,  -  -  -  - 

Cuenca ,  -  --  --  -  __ 

Efremadura ,  -  -  - 

Granada ,  -  -  ----- 

Galicia ,  -  --  --  --  - 

Guddalaxara ,  -  ----- 

Iaen,  -  -  -  -  --  -- 

Leon,  -  -  -  --  --  - 

Madrid ,  -  --  --  --  - 

Murcia,  -  --  --  --  - 

Palencia ,  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

Seville,  -  --  --  --  - 

Salamanca,  ------- 

Segovia,  -  --  --  --  - 

Soria,  -  -  -  --  --  - 

T oledo  and  Mancha,  ----- 

Toro,  -  --  --  --  -- 

Valladolid,  -  ------ 

Zamora,  -  --  --  --  - 

Total  Mrj.  before  the  Year  1714, 

Total  in  the  Year  1724,  -  -  - 


Full  Value. 

Outgoings. 

Net  Revenue. 

59,  1  °3,°45 

7, 443, 012 

52,660,033 

15  1,620,632 

18,990,145 

1 3  3563c:  ,543 

I  12,123,684 

i3>OI7>667 

99,io6,°i7 

88,403,396 

13,146,818 

75>256, 578 

I45,5I9>912 

J6, 37M43 

129,141,069 

242,918,475 

38,716,045 

204,208,430 

149,810,596 

24,830,707 

i25,973,889j 

56,552,436 

5,768,767 

50,783,669 

78,692,98 1 

10,566,763 

68,126,218 

90,805,235 

10,879,584 

79.925,651 

201,725,025 

36,665, ^3 

1 59.459.  54 

38,248,468 

6,043,966 

32,204,502 

53>457>339 

6,352,425 

47,104,910 

3  ^,463, 007 

55>9°3>643 

259.559.364 

57>I45>I77 

8,i85>93° 

48. 559.247 

85,828,041 

12,997,898 

72.93C.H3 

35,206,706 

5,049,778 

30,156,928 

275,686,600 

43,010,727 

233.675. 873 

34,671,049 

6,744,958 

27,996,091 

103,984,029 

12,651,854 

92,332 ,175 

23,463,8 1 2 

4,721,300 

18,742,512 

2400,433,652 

358,066,003 

2042,367,649 

2624,268,839 

523>OI3,3 10 

2101,255,529 

^4/z  EJlimate  of  what  each  Particular  of  his  Majeffs  Revenues  were  worth  in  the 
Tear  1722,  after  deducting  the  Rights ,  and  alfo  the  Cofs  and  Charges  of  their 
Adminif  ration. 


Provincial  Rents,  after  deducting  the  Import  of  Rights,  and  with 
the  Contributions  of  Catalonia,  Aragon ,  Valencia,  and  Majorca, 
Aduana ,  or  general  Rentas  in  Adminiftration,  -  -  -  -  -  - 

The  lefl'er  general  Rents  farmed  out,  -------- 

Tobacco  Rent,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

Salt  ditto,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

Stamped  Paper  of  the  Kingdom,  -  --  --  --  -- 
Media  Annata  of  Grants,  -  -  -  -------- 

Grafs  of  the  military  Orders,  -  -  --  --  --  -- 

Mafterfhips,  -  -------------- 

Value  of  the  Grafs,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  -- 
Eftedts  and  Excifes  of  Madrid,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Service  of  Lances,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Pofts,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


Crowns  Vellon, 

8,828,163 

2,264,709 

237>635 

2,427,803 

1,700,000 
2i5,436 
■  89>!95 

5LU7 

4,044 

260,212 

235,296 

50,000 

248,406 


7ol.  I. 
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Tercios,  Diezmos ,  and  patrimonial  Rents  of  Catalonia ,  Aragon ,  Va¬ 
lencia,  and  Majorca ,  ------------- 

Effects  of  the  Camara ,  fuppofed  to  be  -  --  --  --  - 

Rents  of  the  Priorfhip  of  St.  John ,  -  -  -  ------ 

Remounting  the  Cavalry  of  the  Orders,  -------- 

Cruzado ,  Subjidio ,  and  Efcufado  of  the  Kingdom,  ------ 

AJfiento  of  Negroes,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 


Crowns  Vellon. 

-  \  l82>°3! 
-  -  30,200 
22,907 
20,000 
400,000 
300,000 

t  567, 154 


75, 000 
1 8,000 

100,000 


By  a  prudential  Calculation. 

Service  and  Montazgo  of  the  Cattle,  -  -  ------ 

Ecclefiaftical  Penfions  for  military  Hofpitals,  -  -  -  -  -  - 
Effects  of  Navarre ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 
Crufade  and  Subfidy,  Benefit  of  the  Azogues ,  and  other  Rents  of  the 

Indies ,  which  are  regularly  brought  to  Spain ,  the  Things  being  }■  2,000,000 
well  directed,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

The  Duties  and  Freights  of  Flotas,  Galleons,  and  Regiffer  India 

Ships,  on  their  going  out  and  returning,  Duties  of  Tonage,  fome  7-2,000,000 
Donatives,  and  other  Profits,  when  Commerce  is  current,  -  - 

For  what  Catalonia ,  Aragon ,  Valencia ,  Ejlremadura ,  and  other  Pro¬ 
vinces,  pay  annually  for  Beds,  Moveables,  Light  and  Wood,  in 
the  Quarters  and  Corps  de  Guard ,  including  the  Lodgings  for  Of¬ 
ficers  in  Catalonia ,  and  Straw  for  the  Cavalry,  reckoned  at,  -  - 


750,000 


Crowns  of  Vellon  annually,  2  3 , 5 1  o,  1 54 


In  this  Account  is  omitted  the  Right  of  Senorage,  a  Duty  paid  to  the  King 
on  Coinage  of  Silver  and  Gold,  and  other  Profits  arifing  to  the  royal  Revenue 
from  the  Mint ;  nor  the  Rent  of  the  Moneda  For  era,  as  this  is  trifling,  being  a 
Tax  paid  feptennially  in  Acknowledgment  of  the  King’s  regal  Authority. 

In  the  Year  1724,  the  King  was  pleafed  to  relieve  his  Subjects,  by  fufpending 
the  laft  mentioned  Tax,  more  grievous  to  them  by  the  Manner  and  Expence  of 
its  Collection,  than  from  its  Value;  the  Thirds  of  Pafturage,  Service  of  Mili¬ 
tia. s,  Produce  of  Excife  of  Madrid ,  &c.  until  the  Urgencies  of  State  and  the 
royal  Revenue  fhould  require  their  Revival :  And  although  at  firft  the  Dimi¬ 
nution  of  thefe  Rents  muft  be  fenfibly  felt  in  the  Exchequer,  yet  it  is  natural  to 
fuppofe,  that  as  the  People  continued  to  enjoy  this  Relief,  the  Confumption  of 
Fruits  and  Goods  would  be  augmented,  and  proportionably  therewith  the  royal 
Rents ;  and  without  attending  to  this  Retribution,  we  may  reafonably  conjec¬ 
ture,  that  a  great  Part  of  this  Abatement  hath  been  long  fince  compenfated  by 
the  confiderable  Augmentation  in  the  faid  royal  Rents,  efpecially  if  they  have 
all  gone  increafing  in  Proportion  with  the  Tobacco,  as  hath  been  mentioned  in 
treating  of  that  Commodity. 

The  preceding  Calculations  are  taken  from  XJztariz ,  and  made  by  him  at  the 
Time  mentioned;  to  which  I  fhall  add  the  Eftimates  given  us  by  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Edward  Clarke  (a),  in  his  own  Words,  of  the  Revenues  and  Expences  of 
the  Crown,  as  they  flood  in  the  Year  1760,  when  he  wrote  :  By  which  will  ap¬ 
pear  the  Difference  between  the  two  Authors,  proceeding  either  from  real  Al¬ 
terations  in  the  intervening  Years  between  22  and  60,  or  from  erroneous  Com¬ 
putations;  and  fhall  commence  with  the  King’s  Charges,  and  proceed  to  the  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  Income,  only  correcting  fome  few  apparent  Miftakes  in  the  Uni¬ 
forms,  &c. 

f  Uztariz ,  Pag.  44.  makes  it  18,592,889,  by  an  Error  in  fumming  up. 

C  PI  A  P. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

A  Lift  of  the  Land  and  Naval  Forces  of  the  King  of  Spain, 
in  the  Tear  1760  .*  With  an  Ejlimate  of  their  annual 
Expence  at  that  Lime . 


^ND,  firft,  of  the  HOUSHOLD  TROOPS.  ' 

Guard  du  Corps. 

Confifting  of  three  Companies,  were  eftablifhed  in  the  Year  1704,  with"]  Men‘ 
an  Uniform  of  Blue  and  Red,  diftinguifhed  by  their  Banners ;  which  I 
for  the  Spanifh  are  red ;  for  the  Italian ,  green;  and  for  the  FlemiJhA  399 
yellow ;  containing,  -  --  -----------J 

Halberdiers. 

Being  only  one  Company,  raifed  in  1707;  its  Uniform  is  Blue  and  Red,  7 
and  confifts  of,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  -  -  -  I*’° 

Royal  Carabineers. 

This  Brigade  confifts  of  four  Squadrons,  and  was  formed  in  1730  ;  its  7 
Uniform  the  fame  as  the  preceding,  containing,  ------£34 


Regiments  of  INFANTRY. 


Spaniards.  Years. 

*  The  Spanijh  Guards,  -  -  1704. 

*  The  Walloon  Guards,  -  -  1704. 

*  The  Queens  Regiment,  -  -  1735. 

The  Regiment  of  Caftile ,  -  - 

*  of  Lombardy,  -  1537. 

*  of  Galicia,  -  1537. 

*  of  Savoy,  -  -  1 537. 

*  of  the  Crown,  -  1537. 

*  of  Africa,  -  1559. 

*  of  Zamora,  -  1580. 

*  of  Soria,  -  -  1591. 

*  of  Cordova,  -  1650. 

of  Portugal,  -  1657. 

*  of  Guadalaxara,  1657. 

*  of  Seville ,  -  1 657. 

*  of  Granada,  -  1657. 

*  of  Victoria ,  -  1658. 

*  of  Lijb  on,  1660. 

*  of  Spain,  -  -  1660. 

*  of  Toledo,  -  -  1661. 

*  of  Majorca ,  -  1682. 

*  of  Mucri d,  -  1694. 

*  of  Burgos,  -  1694. 

*  of  Leon,  -  -  1694. 

*  of  Cantabria,  -  1703. 


Uniform. 

Blue  and  Red,  -  - 

Battalions. 

-  6  - 

3180 

Blue  and  Red,  -  - 

- 

6 

- 

3j8o 

Red  and  Blue,  -  - 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

White  and  Y ellow, 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1166 

White  and  Black,  - 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2 

— 

1166 

White  and  Black,  - 

— 

2 

— 

1166 

White  and  Black,  - 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1166 

White  and  Red, 

— 

2 

— 

1 166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1166 

White  and  Black,  - 

- 

2 

- 

1166 

White  and  Green,  - 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

White  and  Green,  - 

- 

2 

— 

1 166 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2 

- 

1166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1166 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1166 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2 

- 

1 166 

,2.4 


DISSERTATIONS  on 


Spaniards.  Years.  Uniform. 

*The  Regiment  of  AJlurias,  -  17°  3.  White  and  Blue,  - 

*  of  Rationed,  170  3.  White  and  Green, 

*  of  Navarre,  -  1705.  White  and  Red,  - 

*  of  Artillery,  -  1710.  Blue  and  Red,  -  - 

*  of  Axagon ,  -  -  1 7 1 1 .  White  and  Red, 

*  of  Marines,  -  -  1711.  Blue  and  Red,  - 

*  of  Oran ,  Rationed,  1733.  White  and  Green, 


Battalions. 

_  O  m 

2 

-  2  - 

-  2  - 

-  2  - 

-  8  - 

-  2  - 


Total  of  the  Spaniards, 


Italians. 

*  A  Regiment  of  Naples,  -  -  1572. 

*  of  Milan,  -  -  1704. 


White  and  Red, 
White  and  Blue, 


Total  of  the  Italians ,  -  ■ 

Short  Walloons. 
*  Regiment  of  Flanders, 

*  of  Brabant , 

*  of  Brujfels , 


1596.  White  and  Blue, 
1719.  White  and  Blue, 
-  -  1734.  White  and  Blue, 


7s 

-  .  2 

-  2 

■  4 

-  2 

-  2 

-  2 


T  otal  of  the  Walloons,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -6 

Irish. 

*The  Regiment  of  Ireland,  -  -  1698.  Red  and  Blue,  -  2 

*  of  Iberni a,  -  -  1709.  Red  and  Green,  -  -  2 

*  of  Ulfer, or  Ultonia,  1709.  Red  and  Black,  -  -  2 

Total  of  Irijh,  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  6 

N.B.  All  the  preceding  Regiments  of  Infantry,  marked  with  the  Afterifk,  were  on  the  EJlablijhment  in  1769. 

Swiss. 

The  Regiment  of  Buch,  -  -  1734.  Blue  and  Red,  -  2 

of  Senballar,  -  1742.  Blue  and  Red,  -  2 

of  Young  Reding,  1742.  Blue  and  Red,  2 


Total  of  the  Swifs,  -  - 

Regi ments  of  Militia. 


of  laen,  -  -  - 

White  and  Blue,  -  - 

1 

of  Badajoz , 

White  and  Red,  -  - 

1 

of  Seville, 

White  and  Red,  -  - 

1 

of  Burgos, 

White  and  Red,  -  - 

1 

of  Lugo,  -  -  - 

White  and  Yellow, 

1 

of  Granada,  -  - 

White  and  Green,  -  - 

1 

of  Leon,  -  - 

White  and  Green,  -  - 

1 

of  Oviedo,  -  -  - 

White  and  Blue,  -  - 

1 

of  Cordova, 

White  and  Green,  -  - 

1 

of  Murcia, 

White  and  Red,  -  - 

1 

of  Fruxillo, 

White  and  Blue,  -  - 

1 

of  Xerez,  -  -  - 

White  and  Red,  -  - 

1 

of  Carmona, 

White  and  Green,  -  - 

1 

of  Niebla ,  -  -  - 

White  and  Yellow, 

1 

of  Ezija,  -  -  - 

White  and  Blue,  -  - 

1 

of  Ciudad-Rodrigo , 

White  and  Blue,  -  - 

1 

of  Placentia ,  -  - 

White  and  Red,  -  - 

1 

of  Logrogne, 

White  and  Green,  -  - 

1 

Men. 

I  l66 

1380 
I  166 
1380 

Il66 

6060 

1380 

46876 

1060 

I060 


2120 

1060 

I060 

1060 

3180 

I060 

I060 

I060 

3i8° 


1480 

1480 

1480 

4440  ' 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 

700 
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Militia. 

Uniform. 

Battalions. 

Men. 

Regiment  of  Sigucnza ,  - 

White  and  Green,  - 

- 

I  - 

7CO 

of  cToro ,  -  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Yellow, 

- 

I 

70O 

of  Soria,  ------ 

White  and  Blue, 

— 

I 

700 

of  Satitandero,  -  -  - 

White  and  Blue, 

- 

I 

700 

of  Orenfe,  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Y ellow, 

- 

1  f: 

70O 

of  £/.  jfago,  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Red,  - 

* 

i 

700 

of  Pontevedra ,  - 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

1 

700 

of  Pay,  -  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Red, 

- 

i  - 

700 

of  Batanzos,  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Green, 

- 

1 

700 

of  Antequera,  - 

White  and  Red, 

- 

1 

700 

of  Malaga,  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Green, 

- 

1 

700 

of  Guadix ,  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Yellow, 

- 

1 

700 

of  Ron  da,  -  - 

White  and  Yellow, 

- 

1  ^ 

700 

of  Alpujarras,  - 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

1 

700 

of  j Bujalance,  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Yellow, 

- 

1 

700 

Total  of  the  Militia,  -  -  - 

33 

23IOO 

Regiments  of  Invalids* 

Regiment  of  Cafiile,  -  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2 

1200 

of  Andalujia ,  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2  - 

1200 

of  Galicia,  - 

White  and  Yellow, 

- 

2  - 

1200 

of  Valencia,  -  -  -  - 

White  and  Green,  - 

- 

2  - 

1200 

Total  of  the  Invalids,  -  -  - 

8 

4800 

Regiments  of  HORSE. 

Years. 

Squadrons. 

The  Queen's  Regiment,  -  -  - 

I7°3- 

Red  and  Blue, 

- 

2  - 

24  5 

Regiment  of  the  Prince,  -  -  - 

1703. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Milan,  nowthei&Vzg-’s, 

'538- 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Bourbon,  -  - 

164O. 

Blue  and  Red, 

* 

2  - 

245 

of  the  Orders,  now  Infant,  1642. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

2  - 

245 

0 

Hi 

a 

1 

1 

1 

1649. 

Red  and  White,  - 

* 

2  - 

245 

of  Alcantara,  -  -  - 

1656. 

White  and  Green,  - 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Efremadura ,  -  - 

1656. 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Barcelona ,  -  -  - 

i653- 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Malta,  - 

1670. 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Brabant,  -  -  - 

1683. 

White  and  Blue,  - 

2  - 

245 

of  Flanders ,  - 

i635- 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Algarve,  - 

1701. 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Andalufa,  - 

I7°3- 

White  and  Blue,  - 

f 

2  - 

245 

of  Calatrava, 

I7°3* 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Granada,  -  -  - 

1703. 

White  and  Red, 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Seville,  -  -  - 

I7°3* 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  St.  Jago ,  -  -  - 

17°3* 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  Montefa ,  -  - 

1706. 

White  and  Blue,  - 

- 

2  - 

245 

of  the  Coajl  of  Gra?iada , 

1 73  5- 

Blue  and  Yellow,  - 

- 

2  - 

600 

Total  of  the  Horfe,  -  -  -  - 

40 

5255 

Regi ments  of  Dragoons. 

The  Queen  s  Regiment, 

1735- 

Red  and  Blue, 

* 

2  -1 

256 

Regiment  of  Belgia,  - 

1674. 

Yellow  and  Red,  - 

- 

2  - 

256 

of  Battavia ,  -  -  - 

1684. 

Yellow  and  Red,  - 

-■ 

2  - 

256 

of  Pavia,  -  -  - 

1683. 

Yellow  and  Red,  - 

- 

2  - 

256 

Vol.  I.  3  M 
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TATIONS 

O  N 

Dragoons. 

Years.  Uniform. 

Squadrons. 

Men. 

Regiment  of  Frifa ,  - 

1703.  Yellow  and  Red, 

-  -  2 

- 

256 

of  Saguntum , 

1703.  Yellow  and  Green, 

2 

- 

256 

of  Edinburgh , 

1707.  Yellow  and  Blue, 

-  -  2 

- 

256 

of  Numantia, , 

1707.  Yellow  and  Blue, 

-  -  2 

256 

of  Lujitania , 

1703.  Yellow  and  Blue, 

-  -  2 

- 

256 

of  Merida ,  - 

1735.  Yellow  and  Blue, 

-  -  2 

- 

256 

Total  of  the  Dragoons,  -  - 

-  -  20 

2560 

Independent  Companies. 

The  Crofs-bow  Men  of  Bceza,  - 

White  and  Green, 

-  -  I 

- 

200 

The  Citizens  of  Ceuta ,  -  -  • 

Blue  and  Red, 

I 

- 

150 

The  Fufileers  of  Jet  ares, 

Blue  and  Red, 

-  ,  I 

- 

80 

The  Garrifon  of  Ceuta ,  -  -  ■ 

Blue  and  Red, 

I 

- 

200 

The  Garrifons  of  Pegnon ,  Aluze- 

|  Blue  and  Red, 

2 

400 

mas ,  and  Penifcola ,  - 

The  Garrifon  of  Oran ,  -  -  - 

Blue  and  Red, 

I 

- 

400 

The  Gunners  of  EJlremadura , 

Blue  and  Red, 

-  I 

- 

1  OO 

The  Gunners  of  Oran  and  Ceuta , 

Blue  and  Red, 

2 

- 

200 

The  Miners  and  Workmen  of, 

^  Blue  and  Red, 

2 

J4  5 

Oran  and  Ceuta ,  -  ' 

The  Miners,  &c.  of  Lanifa ,  -  - 

Blue  and  Red, 

I 

- 

3° 

Madrid ,  Bon  Ventura ,  -  - 

Blue  and  Red, 

I 

- 

5° 

Oran ,  Horfe  Almoatazes ,  -  -  - 

In  the  Furkijh  Manner,  -  1 

** 

5° 

J5 

2005 

Hitherto  the  Extracts  are  from  Mr.  Clarke ;  and,  after  correcting  fome  few 
Miftakes  which  have  efcaped  his  Notice,  I  fhall  infert  the  Additions  and  Alte¬ 
rations  that  have  been  made  in  the  Troops  fmce  he  wrote.  And,  firft,  among 
the  Infantry,  I  muft  remark,  that  he  introduces  the  Regiments  of  Portugal  and 
Cajlile ,  which  are  not  exifting;  and  omits  that  of  the  King,  created  Time  out 
Mind,  with  the  Uniform  White  and  Purple.  He  mentions  the  Regiment  of  Ar¬ 
tillery  to  confift  only  of  two  Battalions,  whereas  it  hath  four :  Pie  has  alfo  left 
unnoticed  Baron  Reding' s  Regiment  of  Swifs,  with  two  of  the  others,  in  the 
Year  1742  :  The  Body  of  Engineers,  created  in  1711,  are  not  mentioned;  and 
three  Regiments  of  Militia  are  quoted,  which  I  cannot  find  elfewhere.  And  the 
Alterations  and  Errors  in  the  Plorfe  and  Dragoons  are  fo  confiderable,  that  I 
fhall  prefently  give  a  Lift  of  them,  as  they  now  ftand,  referving,  however,  Mr. 
Clarke  s  preceding  Catalogue  for  the  eafier  Formation  afterwards  of  a  Calculation 
in  the  annual  Expence;  and  fhall  now  mention  what  Troops  and  Militia  have 
been  raifed  fince  the  Year  1760,  remarking  firft  the  King’s  Orders  for  their  Num¬ 
bers,  &c.  as  follows. 

A  Regiment  of  Infantry  is  to  confift,  by  the  King’s  Ordinance,  of  two  Batta¬ 
lions  ;  and  each  of  thefe  to  have  nine  Companies,  including  thofe  of  the  Gre¬ 
nadiers  :  Which  latter  fhall  have  a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Sub-Lieutenant ; 
one  Serjeant  of  the  firft,  and  another  of  the  fecond  Clafs  ;  three  chief  and  three 
inferior  Corporals,  one  Drummer,  and  fifty  four  private  Men. 

Each  Company  of  Fufileers  hath  a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Sub-Lieutenant ; 
one  Serjeant  of  the  firft,  and  two  of  the  fecond  Clafs ;  two  Drummers,  four  firft 
and  four  fecond  Corporals,  and  fixty  four  Soldiers. 

The  Officers  of  the  fjrft  Battalion,  exclufive  of  thofe  already  mentioned  in 
the  Companies,  are  to  confift  of  a  Colonel,  who  is  to  have  no  Company ;  Ser¬ 
jeant-Major,  Adjutant-Major ;  two  Sub -Lieutenants  of  the  Colours ;  a  Chap¬ 
lain, 
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lain,  Surgeon,  Corporal,  and  fix  Pioneers ;  an  Armourer,  Drum-Major,  and  two 
Fifes.. 

The  fecond  Battalion  hath  the  fame  Number  of  Officers  and  Men,  excepting 
a  Serjeant-Major  and  Drum-Major;  and  the  Lieutenant-Colonel  commanding 
in  this,  as  the  Colonel  doth  in  the  firft  :  Each  Battalion  ffiall  have  two  Colours. 


Infantry  raffed  Jin'ce  the  Tear  1760. 


The  Regiment  of  Volunteers ,  Years. 

of  Aragon,  -  -  1762. 

Firft  of  Catalonia,  -  1762. 

Second  of  Catalonia,  -  1762. 

of  America,  -  -  1764. 

of  the  Prince,  -  1766. 

of  the  Princejs,  -  1766. 

of  EJlremadura,  -  1766. 


of  for  eignVolunteers,  1 76  7. 


Uniform.  Battalions. 

Men. 

Blue  and  Red, 

1 

■  679 

Blue  and  Red, 

O  _ 

+4 

x358 

Blue  and  Yellow,  -  - 

2  - 

13  58 

Blue  and  Yellow,  -  - 

2  - 

x3 5 8 

Blue  and  Red, 

2  - 

x358 

Red  and  White,  -  - 

2  - 

13  58 

White  and  Yellow, 

2  - 

x358 

Blue  and  Buff-coloured, 

2  - 

x358 

lS 
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Regiment  of  Cuenca ,  -  - 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

- 

of  Salamanca , 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

-  - 

of  Alcazar  de  S.  "Juan, 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

-  - 

of  Chinchilla , 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

- 

of  Lorca,  - 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

-  _ 

of  Valladolid, 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

-  _ 

of  Mondonnedo,  -  - 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

- 

of  Toledo , 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

-  - 

of  Ciudad-Real, 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

—  — 

of  Avila,  -  -  - 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

-  - 

of  Placentia , 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

-  - 

of  Segovia,  -  -  - 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

-  - 

of  Monterey ,  - 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

- 

of  Compofella, 

1766. 

Blue  and  Red, 

- 

- 

A  Regiment  of  regular  provincial  Militia  of  Majorca, 

compofed 

of  two  Battalions,  on  Footing  of  the  Veterans,  with  the  fame 
Uniform  as  the  others,  ----------- 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

r 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 


Milicias  Urbanas,  or  City  Militia.  Compofed  of  feventy  two  Men, 
Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Enfign  in  each  Company. 


In  Cadiz, 

20  Companies,  formed  in  theYear  1762.  Blue  and  White,  -  -  - 


8  Companies, 
13  Companies, 
10  Companies, 


Port  St.  Mary's, 

-  1762.  Blue  and  White,  -  -  - 

Camp  at  Gibraltar , 

1762.  Blue  and  Yellow,  -  -  - 
Coaft  of  Granada , 

1762.  Blue  and  Red,  - 


1440 

57  6 

936 

720 


/ 


In 
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In  Carthagena, 

9  Companies,  formed  intheYeari762.  White  and  Yellow, 

Zeuta, 


648 


5  Companies, 

-  -  1762.  Blue  and  Red,  - 

Badajos, 

-  360 

14  Companies, 

-  1762.  Blue  and  White,  -  -  - 

Albuquerque , 

1008 

8  Companies, 

-  -  -  1762.  Blue  and  White,  -  -  - 

Alcantara, 

-  576 

6  Companies, 

-  -  -  1762.  White  and  Green, 

Valencia  de  Alcantara , 

-  432 

7  Companies, 

-  -  1766.  Blue  and  White,  -  -  - 

Corunna, 

-  5°4 

12  Companies, 

-  -  1762.  Blue  and  White,  -  -  - 

Ciudad-R  odrigo , 

-  864 

9  Companies, 

-  ~  1768.  Blue  and  Buff-coloured,  - 

648 

Guia  de  Fora- 
fteros,  anno 
J765. 


Ditto, 


1 2  I  8712 

Companies  Jiationed. 

Camp  of  Gibraltar ,  Efcopeteros  de  Get  a-  Comp. 

m,  Infantry,  formed  in  the  Year  1705.  1  -  Blue  and  Red,  -  -  -  80 

Ceuta,  Cavalry  de  Lanzas,  -  -  1584.  1  -  Blue  and  Red, 

Oran,  ditto  of  Moros  Almoatazes,  1734.  1  -  In  the  Moorijh  Manner,  -  50 

Mililla,  Pegnon,  and  Aluzemas,  Rationed  Companies. 

Body  of  Invalids,  fationed  as  follows,  Blue  and  White ; 

Four  Companies  in  Madrid,  feven  in  Old  Cafile,  fifteen  in  Andalufa,  fix  in 
EJlremadura,  three  in  Pamplona,  one  in  Fuenterabia,  four  in  Galicia,  four  in  Va¬ 
lencia,  one  in  Aranjuez,  and  one  in  Ceuta. 

Befides  thefe  Companies,  there  are  twenty  fix  others  difabled ;  of  which  eight 
are  in  Seville,  eight  in  St.  Philipe ,  feven  in  Lugo,  and  the  remaining  three  in 
Loro. 

The  Royal  Corps  of  ARTILLERY. 

This  Body  was  formerly  compofed  of  an  Efado  Mayor  of  Officers,  and  free 
Companies  of  Artillery,  until  the  Year  1710,  when  this  Regiment  was  formed; 
confifting  now  of  four  Battalions,  and  a  Company  of  Gentlemen  Cadets  in  the 
military  College  of  Segovia-,  and  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  five  Officers,  viz.  four¬ 
teen  Colonels,  feventeen  Lieutenant-Colonels,  feventy  Captains,  feventy  Lieute¬ 
nants,  and  eighty  four  Sub-Lieutenants  :  Of  which  Officers,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feven  are  indiftindlly  incorporated  in  the  Battalions  and  the  Cadets  Com¬ 
pany,  and  an  hundred  and  twenty  eight  at  large  to  ferve  in  Garrifcns :  It  contains 
a  provincial  Company,  on  the  fame  Footing  with  the  Battalions,  and  three  Com¬ 
panies  of  Artillery  Invalids.  Their  Uniform  is  Blue  and  Red,  with  two  Gold 
Garters  hanging  from  the  Officers  Shoulders,  and  one  from  thofe  of  the  Cadets. 
There  is  a  royal  mathematical  Academy  eftablifhed  for  the  Officers  and  Gentle¬ 
men  Cadets  of  the  Corps  of  Artillery  in  the  abovementioned  military  College 
of  Segovia-,  and  there  are  Founderies  for  Brafs  Canon  in  Barcelona  and  Seville , 
and  of  caff  Iron  in  Lierganes  and  the  Cavada ,  and  for  Ammunitions  of  this  laft 
Metal  in  Eugui :  There  are  Fabrics  of  fine  Blades  in  Toledo ,  of  Fire-arms  in 

Placentia 
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'Placentia  de  Guipuzcoa ,  and  of  Powder  in  Villa  Fetiche,  Alcazar  de  S.  yuan,  Gra¬ 
nada ,  and  Murcia. 

Engineers. 

The  Body  of  Engineers  was  created  in  the  Year  1711,  their  Uniform  Bine 
and  Red :  This  Corps  is  compofed  of  ten  Directors,  with  the  Degree  of  Co^ 
lonel,  and  upwards  5  ten  in  chief  Colonels,  twenty  in  fecond  Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nels  ;  thirty  ordinary  Captains ;  forty  extraordinary  Lieutenants  ;  and  forty 
Draughtlmen,  Sub-Lieutenants.  In  Barcelona  and  Oran  are  eftablifhed  royal 
mathematical  Academies,  for  inftrufting  the  Officers  and  Cadets  of  the  Army. 


Regiments  c/’Horse.  To  confift  of  four  Squadrons ;  and  thefe  of  three  Com¬ 
panies  each;  and  a  Company  of  thirty  two  Men. 


Yean. 

Uniform.  Squadrons. 

Men. 

The  King's  Regiment,  -  - 

- 

Ur38* 

Blue  and  Red,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

The  Queens  Regiment,  -  - 

- 

1703. 

Red  and  Blue,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

The  Regiment  of  the  Prince , 

1  -  • 

1703. 

Blue  and  Red,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

Regiment  of  the  Infant, 

- 

1642. 

Blue  and  White, 

4  - 

- 

3§4 

of  Bourbon , 

- 

1640. 

Blue  and  Red,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Farnefe , 

- 

1649. 

Red  and  White,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Alca?itara ,  -  - 

- 

1656. 

White  and  Green, 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Spain ,  -  -  - 

- 

i659- 

Red  and  Black,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Algarve, 

- 

1701. 

Red  and  Yellow,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Calatrava,  - 

- 

White  and  Red,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Santiago ,  -  - 

- 

1703. 

Blue,  Red,  and  Buff,  - 

■  4  - 

- 

384 

of  Montefa , 

- 

1706. 

White  and  Blue,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  the  Coaft  of  Granada , 

1 73  5- 

Blue  and  Yellow, 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Volunteers , 

- 

1762. 

Green  and  Yellow,  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

Total  of  the  Horfe,  -  - 

56 

5376 

Regiments  of  Dragoons. 

The  fame  Number  of  Men,  &c.  as  the  Horfe. 

The  King's  Regiment,  -  - 

- 

1674. 

Blue  and  Red,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

The  Queen's  Regiment, 

- 

1 73  5* 

Red  and  Blue,  -  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

Regiment  of  Almanza ,  -  - 

1676. 

Yellow  and  Blue, 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Pavia, 

- 

1684. 

Yellow  and  Red, 

4  " 

- 

384 

of  Villaviciofa , 

- 

1689. 

Yellow  and  Red, 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Saguntum , 

- 

I7°3- 

Yellow  and  Green,  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Numancia , 

- 

1707. 

Yellow  and  Blue, 

4  - 

- 

384 

of  Luftania,  -  - 

- 

1709. 

Yellow  and  Black,  - 

4  - 

- 

384 

T otal  of  the  Dragoons,  - 

32 

3072 

By  an  Ordinance  of  his  Majefty,  dated  in  1741,  which  was  the  Refult  of  a 
grand  Council  of  the  Sword,  the  Order  and  Rank  of  the  Regiments  of  Infan¬ 
try,  Horfe,  and  Dragoons,  was  declared  to  be  that  which  is  obferved  in  this 
Table ;  referving  always  to  each  of  them  their  Right,  fo  far  as  they  can  offer 
new  Proofs. 
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An  Eft-mate  of  the  annual  Expence  of  the  Land  Forces  in  the  Service  of  his  Catholic 

Majefy ,  in  the  Tear  1760. 

The  general  Efabli foment  if  the  Army . 


To  fix  Captains-general,  at  1000  Crowns  Vellon  per 

Crowns  Vellon, 

or  £. 

d. 

Month  each,  is  annually  ------ 

72,000 

8,000 

To  fixteen  Lieutenant-generals,  employed,  at  750 

Crowns  Vellon  per  Month  each,  is  annually 

144,000 

16,000 

To  twenty  five  other  Lieutenant-generals,  not  em- 

ployed,  375  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  annually  - 

I  12,500 

12,500 

To  twenty  one  Major-Generals,  employed,  500  Crowns 

per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum  ----- 

126,000 

14,000 

To  twenty  other  Major-generals,  not  employed,  250 

Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  annually  -  -  -  - 

60,000 

6,666 

:3 

4 

To  thirty  Brigadiers,  200  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is 

annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

72,000 

8,000 

To  fixty  one  Brigadiers,  not  employed,  1 37  Crowns 

and  a  half  per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -  -  - 

100,650 

11,183 

6 

8 

To  eleven  Majors  of  Brigade,  100  Crowns  per  Month 

is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

13,200 

1,466 

J3 

4 

To  a  Quarter-m after-general  annually  -  -  -  - 

2,400 

266 

l3 

4 

To  a  Quarter-mafter-general  of  the  Cavalry  annually 

2,400 

266 

x3 

4 

To  a  Major-general  of  Dragoons  annually  -  -  - 

2,400 

266 

J3 

4 

To  a  Controler  or  Intendant  ------- 

1,800 

200 

To  fixteen  Commilfaries  of  War,  150  Crowns  each 

per  Month,  is  per  Annum  ------- 

28,800 

3,200 

To  a  Quarter-mafter-general  annually  -  -  -  - 

900 

100 

To  his  two  Affiftants,  35  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is 

annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

O 

00 

93 

6 

8 

To  a  Captain  of  the  Guides  annually  -  -  -  - 

900 

100 

To  his  Lieutenant  annually  ------- 

600 

66 

4 

To  twenty  Guides  on  horfeback  annually  -  -  - 

1,800 

200 

To  the  Provoft  of  the  Army  annually  -  -  -  - 

1,800 

200 

To  his  two  Lieutenants,  7 5  Crowns  per  Month  each, 

is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

1,800 

200 

To  two  Exempts,  50  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  an- 

nually  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

1,200 

*33 

6 

8 

To  thirty  Archers  annually  ------- 

2,990 

332 

4 

To  a  Clerk  annually  -  --  --  --  -- 

480 

53 

6 

8 

To  the  Chaplain-major  annually  ----- 

1,200 

J33 

6 

8 

To  the  firft  Phyfician  annually  ------ 

2,400 

266 

*3 

4 

To  the  Surgeon-major  annually  ------ 

1,800 

200 

To  the  Apothecary  annually  ------- 

1,200 

*33 

6 

8 

758,060 

84,228 

1 7 

4 

*  This  Article,  Mr.  Clarke  makes  17,500/.  which  is  the  Reafon  of  the  5000/.  .Difference  in 
his  Sum  Total. 


i 
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An  Efimate  of  the  Expence  of  the  Infantry ,  exclufive  of  the  Body  Guards,  the 


Walloon  Guards,  the  Swifs,  the  Regiment  of  Artillery  and  Invalids. 

To  thirty  eight  Colonels  of  Regiments  of  Infantry, 

Crowns  Vellon, 

or  I- 

S. 

132  \  Crowns  Vellon  per  Month  each,  is  annually 
To  thirty  eight  Lieutenant-colonels,  80  Crowns  per 

60,420 

6,712 

6 

Month  each,  is  annually  ------- 

To  thirty  eight  Majors,  65  Crowns  per  Month  each, 

36,480 

4^53 

6 

is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

To  thirty  eight  Aids  or  Afliftants,  30  Crowns  per 

29,640 

3>293 

6 

Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -  -  -  - 

To  thirty  eight  Chaplains,  17  \  Crowns  per  Month 

13,680 

1,52° 

each,  is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  -- 

To  thirty  eight  Surgeons,  1 5  Crowns  per  Month 

7,980 

886 

T3 

each,  is  annually  -  -  ------- 

To  thirty  eight  Drum-majors,  5  Crowns  per  Month 

6,840 

760 

each,  is  annually  -  -  -  --  --  -- 

To  thirty  eight  Commandants  of  fecond  Battalions, 

2,280 

253 

6 

57  Crowns  per  MonXh.  £2lc\i,  is  per  Annum  -  -  - 

To  thirty  eight  Aids  of  fecond  Battalions,  30  Crowns 

25,992 

2,888 

per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum  ----- 
To  thirty  eight  Chaplains  of  fecond  Battalions, 

13,680 

L52° 

1 7  \  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  annually 

To  thirty  eight  Surgeons  of  fecond  Battalions,  15 

7,98° 

886 

J3 

Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -  -  - 

To  four  hundred  and  fifty  fix  Captains  of  Infantry, 

6,840 

760 

57  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  annually  -  -  - 

To  four  hundred  and  fifty  fix  Lieutenants,  22  \ 

3 1  L9°4 

34.656 

Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -  -  - 

To  four  hundred  and  fifty  fix  Enfigns,  1 5  Crowns 

123,120 

13,680 

per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum  ----- 

82,080 

9,120 

To  nine  hundred  and  twelve  Serjeants  annually  - 

54,827 

6,091 

18 

To  nine  hundred  and  twelve  firft  Corporals  annually 
To  one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  fixty  eight  fe- 

3  9, 1 62 

4.351 

6 

cond  Corporals,  per  Annum  ------ 

46,995 

5,221 

J3 

To  three  hundred  and  eighty  Drummers,  per  Annum 
To  feventeen  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  eighty 

1 1,400 

1,266 

J3 

four  Soldiers  annually  -  --  --  --  - 

To  two  thoufand  nine  hundred  and  fixty  four  Gre- 

458^99 

50,911 

nadiers  annually  -  --  --  --  -- 

101,822 

1^313 

12 

To  one  hundred  and  fifty  two  Carabineers,  per  Ann. 
To  twenty  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty  Pair 

5.874 

65  2 

J3 

of  Shoes  annually,  at  2  s.  8  d.  per  Pair,  is  -  - 

To  twenty  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty 

3°>552 

3.394 

lZ 

Pair  of  Stockings,  at  13  d.\  per  Pair,  is  -  -  - 

To  twenty  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty 

12,889 

L432 

2 

Hats,  at  1  s.  6  d.  J  each,  is  ------- 

To  twenty  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty 
Shirts,  with  fifty  thoufand  nine  hundred  and 

17, 901 

1,989 

twenty  Rollers,  at  3  s.  each,  is  -  -  -  -  - 

To  eleven  thoufand  four  hundred  Coats,  Waiftcoats, 

34.371 

3>8i9 

and  Breeches,  at  1  /.  nr.  1  d.  \  each  Suit,  is  -  - 

159,671 

1  7.74  I 

5 

8 

8 

8 


4 


8 


4 


8 

4 

4 


4 

4 

6 


Carried,  over,  1,702,579  189,175  10  ro 
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Crowns  Vellon, 

or  £. 

s.  d. 

Brought  over,  1 

,702>57  9 

i8SM7J 

0 

O 

To  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy  two 
Mufkets,  with  their  Bayonets,  at  1  /.  8  s.  each,  is 

68,947 

7,660 

l6 

To  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy  two 
Belts,  with  their  Swords,  is  -----  - 

19,994 

2,221 

8  8 

To  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy  two 
Cartridge-boxes,  is------- 

12,039 

/ 

E337 

*3 

To  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  feventy  two 
Drums,  with  their  Braces,  is------- 

16,416 

1,824 

To  twenty  five  thoufand  four  hundred  and  fixty 
Rations,  which  the  King  pays  every  Day  to  this 
Body  of  Infantry,  at  three  Farthings  each  Ra- 
tion,  is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  - 

261,363 

29,040 

6  8 

Sum  total,  2,081,338  231,259  15  2 


As  it  would  be  too  tedious  to  fpecify  the  particular  Articles  of  the  other  Corps, 
I  fhall  only  give  the  total  Expence  of  each  of  them ;  and  after  that  fhall  fum  up 
the  whole  Expence  of  the  Land  Army  in  the  Year  1760. 


The  Expence  of  the  Body  of  Horfe-guards,  con 


flfting  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  Men,  -  - 

238,821 

26,535 

J3 

6 

The  Expence  of  the  Regiment  of  Spanijh  Foot- 

guards,  of  five  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty 

fix  Men,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

895>755 

'  99,528 

6 

8 

The  Expence  of  the  Regiment  of  Walloon  Guards, 

of  five  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  fifty  fix  Men 

88l,454 

97,939 

6 

8 

The  Expence  of  twenty  Regiments  of  Cavalry  1 

,983, H1 

220,349 

The  Expence  of  ten  Regiments  of  Dragoons  -  1 

,047,190 

116,354 

7 

9 

The  Expence  of  a  Regiment  of  Carabineers  - 

356>°75 

39,563 

18 

The  Expence  of  the  three  Swifs  Regiments  -  - 

596,160 

66,240 

Regiment  of  Artillery,  and  Offices  belonging  to 

that  Department  -  --  --  --  - 

321,624 

35,736 

Four  Regiments  of  Invalids  -----  _ 

114,033 

12,670 

6 

8 

‘The  jirjl  Article  of  the  general  Eftablijhmenty 

758,060 

84,228 

W 

4 

The  fecond  Article  of  the  main  Body  oj  Infantry ,  -  2 

,081,338 

231,259 

*5 

4 

The  total  Expence  of  the  Land  Army  of  1760,  9 

,273,651 

1,030,405 

1 1 

1 1 

In  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  Calculations,  and  Reductions  of  the  Money 
from  one  Species  to  another,  I  have  rejected  fmall  Fractions ;  fo  that  the  Sum 
total  is  not  quite  exaft,  though  but  a  Trifle  Difference, 

The  Expence  of  the  twenty  three  thoufand  Militia,  now  greatly  increafed,  as 
may  be  feen  by  the  preceding  Lift,  is  not  here  reckoned,  as  that  Corps  receives 
no  Pay  but  when  it  is  on  Duty;  in  which  cafe  it  is  paid  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  other  Regiments. 

The  independent  Companies  in  the  Catholic  King’s  Service  are  paid  at  the 
Expence  of  the  Cities  which  they  garrifon,  and  on  that  Confideration  the  Inha¬ 
bitants  enjoy  certain  Privileges  and  Exemptions  :  But  a  royal  EdiCf,  of  the  Year 
1752,  ordains,  that  as  often  as  thofe  Companies  fhall  take  the  Field,  or  march 
to  any  other  Place,  in  the  King’s  Service,  they  fhall  be  entertained  at  his  Ex¬ 
pence. 


I  have 
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I  have  thus  given  Mr.  Clarke  s  Calculation  of  the  Expence  of  the  Army  hi 
the  Year  1760;  which,  I  muft  fuppofe,  is  pretty  near  the  Truth,  as  no  one 
could  have  better  Opportunities  of  collecting  Materials  for  his  Work  at  the 
Fountain-head  than  he;  and  he  was  introduced  by  his  Situation  in  Life  to 
the  Acquaintance  of  thofe  both  capable  and  very  probably  defirous  to  pleafe 
him,  exclufive  of  that  Efteem  which  his  Merit  and  Learning  would  naturally 
excite  and  recommend  him  to.  I  fhall  therefore  only  examine  the  propor¬ 
tionate  Charge  which  the  Troops  bear  this  Year  1769,  to  what  they  did  at  the 
abovementioned  Juncture,  and  therefrom  draw  a  Balance  for  my  prefent  Pur- 
pofe. 

The  faid  Gentleman  calculates,  that  there  were  then  on  the  Eftablifhment,  of 
Spanijh ,  Italian ,  Walloon ,  and  Irijh  Infantry,  thirty  eight  Regiments  (exclufive 
of  the  Guards  and  Swifs,  on  a  different  Footing)  whofe  Expence,  he  fuppofes, 
to  have  amounted  to  231,342  /.  i8l.  9  d.  or.  Crowns  Vellon ,  2,082,087,  a  Trifle 
more  or  lefs ;  and  whereas  there  are  now,  1769,  forty  five  Regiments,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  antecedent  ajlerijked  ones,  and  in  the  Account  of  thofe  raifed 
fmee,  the  proportional  Increafe  of  Charge  muft  make  the  prefent  Eftablifh¬ 
ment  of  that  Body  to  import  273,960  /.  or  2,465,640  Crowns  Vellon.  He  cal¬ 
culates  the  Regiment  of  Artillery,  with  two  Battalions,  and  the  Offices  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  Department,  at  the  annual  Coft  of  35,736/.  or  321,624  Crowns 
Vellon ;  but  as  it  confifts  of  four  Battalions,  the  Expence  ought  to  be  doubled, 
and  confequently  be  reckoned  at  71,472/.  or,  Crowns  Vellon ,  643,248.  The 
unnoticed  Swifs  Regiment,  raifed  by  Baron  Reding ,  in  the  Year  1742,  aug¬ 
ments  the  Charge  in  Proportion  with  the  other  three,  22,080  /.  or,  Crowns  Vel¬ 
lon, ,  198,720. 

The  Body  of  Engineers  (omitted  by  Mr.  Clarke)  formed  in  the  Year  1711, 
with  an  Uniform  Blue  and  Red,  is  compofed  of  ten  DireCfors,  with  Degrees 
of  Colonel,  and  upwards ;  ten  in  chief  Colonels,  twenty  fecondary  Lieutenant- 
Colonels  ;  thirty  ordinary  Captains ;  forty  extraordinary  Lieutenants,  and  forty 
Sub-Lieutenants,  Draughtfmen ;  with  a  Commandant-General,  who  is  a  Lieu¬ 
tenant-General  in  Degree.  The  Expence  of  which  Body  I  am  ignorant  of ; 
though  I  fuppofe  they  are  diftributed  among  the  Troops,  with  a  fmall  Advance 
Pay. 

Mr.  Clarke  makes  the  Body  of  Horfe  to  confift  of  twenty  Regiments,  with 
forty  Squadrons,  and  five  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  five  Men,  amounting 
to  220,349/.  and,  Crowns  Vellon ,  1,983,141 ;  and  the  Guia  de  Forejleros ,  for  the 
Year  1769,  counts  the  Regiments  to  be  only  fourteen  (exclufive  of  the  Cara¬ 
bineers),  with  fifty  fix  Squadrons,  and  five  thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy 
fix  Men :  So  that  the  Excefs  from  the  preceding  Calculation  is,  5,074/.  9  s.  jd. 
or  Crowns  Vellon ,  45,670. 

The  Dragoons  he  makes  to  confift  of  ten  Regiments,  with  twenty  Squadrons, 
and  two  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty  Men,  whofe  Expence  he  calculates  at 
1 16,354/.  ioj.  or,  Crowns  Vellon ,  1,047,1 10  ;  whereas  the  prefent  Eftablifhment 
is  only  of  eight  Regiments,  with  thirty  two  Squadrons,  and  three  thoufand  and 
feventy  two  Men,  fo  that  the  Charge  is  augmented  in  23,269/.  2 s.  or.  Crowns 
Vellon ,  209,422.  The  Carabineers,  Mr.  Clarke  computes  to  be  four  hundred  and 
fixty  Men,  in  three  Squadrons,  at  the  Expence  of  39,563/-  i8j.  whereas  their 
Regiment  at  prefent  confifts  of  four  Squadrons,  though  with  only  three  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  four  Men,  fo  that  their  Expence  is  proportionally  lefs  than  the 
aforefaid  by  6,536/.  12 s.  11  d.  or,  Crowns  Vellon ,  58,830;  and  the  total  Balance 
will  ftand  as  follows  : 
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Increafed 
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Increafed  Expence  in  the  Infantry,  from  1760 

£■ 

S* 

d. 

or  Crowns  Vellon, 

to  the  prefent,  -  --  --  --  -- 

42,617 

383>553 

Ditto  in  the  Regiment  of  Artillery,  -  -  - 

3  5>736 

321,624 

Ditto  for  the  Swifs  Regiment  omitted,  -  - 

22,080 

198,720 

Ditto  in  the  Llorfe,  -  --  --  --  - 

5>°74 

5 

7 

45,670 

Ditto  in  the  Dragoons,  ------- 

23,269 

2 

209,422 

128,776 

7 

7 

iji58?989 

Deducting  for  the  abated  Expence  in  the 

Carabineers,  -  --  --  --  - 

6>536 

12 

1 1 

58,83° 

The  total  increafed  Charge  in  the  Tear  1769, 

122,239 

J4 

8 

1,100,159 

The  total  Expence  oj  the  Land  Forces  in  1760,  -  1 

,030,405 

9,273.65 1 

The  total  Charge  of  the  Army  in  1769,  -  1, 

152,644 

14 

8 

IO, 373, 810 

Having  completed  my  Eftimate  of  the  Expence  of  the  Spanijh  Troops,  I  fhall 
now  attempt  that  of  the  Navy,  &c . 


An  Efiimate  of  the  Expence  of  the  naval  Forces :  And ,  firf ,  the  Particulars  of  the 
Expence  of  forty  feven  Ships  of  the  Line ,  in  the  Tear  1760. 


To  the  Governor-general  of  the  Navy  annually 
To  feven  Lieutenant-generals  of  Marine,  at  450  Crowns 

Vellon  per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -  -  -  -  37,800 

To  lixAdmirals,  22  ^Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  annually  16,200 
T o  five  of  them  when  embarked,  by  way  of  Gratification 

during  the  Campaign,  -  --  --  --  -  6,000 

To  forty  feven  Captains  of  Ships,  100  Crowns  per  Month 

each,  is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  56,400 

To  thirty  two  who  are  cruifing,  as  a  Gratification,  36,000 
To  forty  feven  Lieutenants  of  Ships,  75  Crowns  per 

Month  each,  is  annually  -------  42,300 

To  thirty  two  who  are  cruifing,  as  a  Gratification,  -  6,912 
To  forty  feven  Enfigns  of  Ships,  30  Crowns  per  Month 

each,  is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  -  16,920 

To  thirty  two  who  ferve  on  Cruife,  as  a  Gratification,  6,912 
To  one  hundred  and  forty  Marine-guards  Officers  an¬ 
nually  ------------  -  20,160 

To  the  fame,  by  way  of  Gratification,  -  -  -  -  16,231 

To  five  Intendants  of  the  Marine,  60  Crowns  pe?~ls/iont\i 

each,  vs  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  --  3,600 

To  the  fame,  by  way  of  Gratification,  -----  1,320 

To  thirty  two  Clerks  of  Ships,  40  Crowns  per  Month 

each,  is  annually  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  --15,360 

To  the  fame,  by  way  of  Gratification,  -----  1,700 

To  forty  feven  Mafters  of  the  Rigging,  30  Crowns  per 

Month  each,  is  annually  -------  16,920 

To  three  Chaplains-major,  50  Crowns  per  Month  each, 

is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  --  --  i,8co 

To  forty  feven  other  Chaplains,  30  Crowns  per  Month 

each,  is  per  Annum  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  16,920 


Crowns  Vellon,  or  £. 
18,000  2,000 


4,200 

1,800 

666  13 

6,266  13 
4,000 

4,700 

768 

1,880 

768 


2,240 

1,803 


8 


400 
146  13 

1,706  13 
188  17 

1,880 

200 

1,880 


d. 


4 

4 


4 

9 
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To  forty  feven  firft  Surgeons,  30  Crowns  per  Month 


each,  is  annually  -  --  --  --  -- 

16,920 

1,880 

To  forty  feven  other  Surgeons,  25  Crowns  per  Month 
each,  is  annually  -------  -  - 

14,100 

L566  13 

4 

To  forty  feven  firft  Pilots,  30  Crowns  per  Month  each, 
is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

16,920 

1,880 

To  forty  feven  fecond  Pilots,  25  Crowns  per  Month 
each,  is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  -- 

14,100 

M66  13 

4 

To  forty  feven  third  Pilots,  1 5  Crowns  per  Month  each, 
is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

8,460 

940 

To  forty  feven  firft  Mafter  Gunners,  25  Crowns  per 
Month  each,  is  per  Annum  ------- 

14, 100 

E566  13 

4 

To  forty  feven  other  Mafter  Gunners,  1 5  Crowns  per 
Month,  is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  - 

8,460 

940 

To  forty  feven  firft:  Mates,  30  CrGwns  per  Month  each, 

is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

16,920 

1,880 

To  forty  feven  fecond  Mates,  25  Crowns  per  Month 
each,  is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  -- 

14,100 

E566  13 

4 

To  forty  five  other  Mafter  Gunners,  20  Crowns  per 
Month  each,  is  per  Annum  ------- 

10,800 

1,200 

To  two  hundred  and  feventy  Gunners,  9  Crowns  per 
Month  each,  is  annually  ------- 

29,160 

3.240 

To  feven  thoufand  Sailors,  at  4  Dollars  and  a  half, 
or  1 5  Shillings  per  Month  each,  is  annually  -  - 

567,000 

63,000 

To  eight  thoufand  two  hundred  and  fifty  Boys,  at  4 
Crowns  Vellon  and  a  half  per  Month,  is  annually  - 

445.5°° 

49,500 

To  feven  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  Swabbers, 
at  3  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum 

257,400 

28,600 

To  feventy  Serjeants,  at  9  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is 
annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

7,560 

840 

To  three  thoufand  feven  hundred  and  feventy  Ma¬ 
rines  of  the  fame  Fleet  annually  ----- 

164,727 

*8,303 

To  the  Purfer-general,  for  nine  million  five  hundred 
and  feventy  feven  thoufand  fix  hundred  Rations, 
which  they  furnifh  every  Year  for  the  Subfiftence 
of  26,240  Men,  of  which  the  Marines  and  Crew 

of  the  faid  Fleet  are  compofed,  -  -  -  -  -2,028,197  225,355  4  6 

To  forty  feven  Carpenters  of  Ships,  30  Crowns  per 

Month  each,  is  annually  -------  16,920  1,880 

To  an  annual  Expence  of  173  fhort  Hund.  Weight 
of  Gunpowder,  at  the  Rate  of  3  /.  6  s.  8  d.  53  ditto 

of  Balls,  at  1  or.  6d.  and  3 1  ditto  of  Match,  at  1  /.  35.  5,76 1  640  2  10 

For  extraordinary  Careenings  and  Repairs,  -  -  100,701  11,189 


Lhe  total  Expence  of  forty  feven  Ships  of  the  Line,  - 

4,095,261 

455.029 

6 

The  Expence  of  twenty  one  Frigates,  -  -  -  - 

1,060,659 

1 1 7.85 1 

Ditto  of  fourteen  Xebeques,  ------ 

675>839 

75^93 

4  6 

Ditto  of  feven  Bomb-veftels,  ------ 

202,353 

22,483 

*3 

Ditto  of  four  Packet-boats,  -  ------ 

170,928 

18,992 

The  Expence  of  the  whole  Fleet,  ----- 

6,205,040 

689,448 

18 

The 


in 
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The  preceding  is  taken  from  Mr.  Clarkes  Letters  concerning  the  Spanijh  Na¬ 
tion ,  with  the  Correction  of  fome  Errors  made  in  the  Calculations,  which  occa- 
fions  the  Difference  of  fome  Thoufands  between  his  Account  and  the  forego¬ 
ing  :  And  as  he  only  expreffes  the  Sum  total  of  the  Expence  of  Frigates,  Xe- 
beques,  Bomb-veffels,  and  Packet-boats  (and  this  in  Sterling),  without  fpecify- 
ing  the  monthly  Charge,  I  can  only  give  it  from  him  unexamined ;  and  I  fhall 
now  take  Notice  of  the  Navy’s  Increafe,  in  the  Year  1769,  and  the  confequential 
augmented  Expence  fince  the  Year  1760. 


There  are  now  in  Spain  fifty  four  Ships  of  the  Line, 
which  makes  the  increafed  Charge  above  that  of 

£-  '•  d. 

or  Crowns  Vellon. 

the  forty  feven,  to  be  -  --  --  --  - 

There  are  alfo  twenty  four  Frigates,  of  which  the 

102,683 

924>I47 

increafed  three  cofl  -  --  --  --  -- 

Seven  Galeotas,  with  three  Guns,  unnoticed  by  Mr. 
Clarke ,  whofe  Expence,  proportioned  with  the  other 

16,836 

i5L524 

Veffels,  I  compute  to  be  ------  - 

2,100 

18,900 

There  are  now  only  eight  Xebeques ;  the  Charge 
therefore  of  fix  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  four- 

121,619 

L°94, 57i 

teen,  and  appears  to  be  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

32,184 

289,656 

Increafed  Charge  from  1760,  ------- 

The  Expence  of  the  whole  Fleet,  according  to  the 

89>435 

804,915 

antecedent  Account,  is-------- 

689,449  18  2 

6,205,040 

Total  Charge  of  the  Navy  in  the  Year  1769,  -  - 

778,884  18  2 

7,009,955 

Lhe  Expence  of  the  Marine  Departments,  which  are  three. 

Crowns  Vellon,  or 

£•  t.  d. 

To  three  Intendants  of  the  three  Departments  of  the 
Marine,  at  450  Crowns  Vellon  per  Month  each,  is 


Marine,  at  450  Crowns  Vellon  per  Month  each,  is 
annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  16,200  1,800 

To  fix  Commiffaries,  150  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is 

annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  10,800  1,200 

To  three  great  Treafurers,  180  Crowns  per  Month  each, 

is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  --  --  6,480  720 

To  three  Treafurers,  200  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is 

annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  7,200  800 

To  thirty  major  or  firfl  Officers,  60  Crowns  per  Month 

each,  is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  --  -  21,600  2,400 

To  forty  fecond  Officers,  40  Crowns  per  Month  each, 

is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  19,200  2,133  6  8 

To  forty  three  Supernumeraries,  1 8  Crowns  per  Month 

each,  is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  -  9,288  1,032 

To  ninety  two  Clerks  employed  at  the  Arfenals,  at  21 

Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -  -  -  -  1,932  214, 134 

Others  maintained  at  the  Boards,  according  to  their 

Pay,  annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  5,960  66  2  4  5 

To  the  Officers  who  enroll  on  the  Books,  or  Clerks  of 

the  Check,  by  way  of  Gratification,  -----  8,262  918 

To  forty  fix  Clerks  of  the  Book-office,  50  Crowns  per 

Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -------  27,600  3,066  13  4 


.134,522  H>946  17  9 
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To  three  principal  Clerks,  at  60  Crowns  per  Month 
each,  is  annually  -  --  -  -  --  --  - 

To  three  Porters  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts,  18 
Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -  -  -  - 

To  the  Matter  Builder  at  Cadiz ,  per  Annum ,  -  -  - 

To  ditto  at  Ferrol ,  ---------  - 

To  ditto  at  Carthagena ,  -  --  --  --  -- 

To  fixteen  Draughtfmen,  defigned  as  Afliftants  to  the 
Builders,  20  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  annually  - 
To  three  naval  Storekeepers,  60  Crowns  per  Month 
each,  is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Fhe  tribunals  of  the  Marine. 

To  three  marine  Auditors  of  War,  100  Crowns  per 

Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -------  3,600 

To  three  Secretaries  of  the  Marine,  60  Crowns  per 

Month  each,  is  yearly  --------  2,160 

To  twelve  Alguaziles  of  the  Marine,  1 5  Crowns  per 

Month  each,  is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  2,160 

To  three  Porters,  2 5  Crowns  per  Month  each,  is  yearly  -  900 

To  Extraordinaries  annually  ------ 

Fhe  Sum  of  the  marine  Departments  and  tribunals,  164,489 
Fhe  whole  Expence  of  the  Fleet  in  1769,  -  -  - 

The  Expence  of  the  whole  Marine  per  Annum*,  ~ 

Thus  I  have  given  a  Summary  of  his  Catholic  Majefty’s  Forces  by  Land  and 
Sea,  with  their  Expences :  And  I  fhall  now  add. 
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i34,522 

14,946 

1 7  9 

2, 160 

240 

648 

72 

2.736 

3°4 

2>736 

3°4 

5*475 

608 

6  8 

3,84° 

426 

13  4 

2,160 

240 

3,600 

400 

2,160 

240 

2,160 

240 

900 

100 

1,392 

*54 

J3  4 

164,489 

18,276 

11  1 

,009,955 

N- 

00 

00 

00 

Lv 

18  2 

.174*444 

797,l6l 

9  3 

3  p 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

An  Account  of  the  Salaries  of  the  Members ,  compofing  the 

great  Offices  and  Tribunals . 


f’he  Council  of  State . 

Ducats  Vellon, 


npO  the  Dean  of  the  Council  annually,  -  -  -  1 1,968 

To  three  other  Minifters,  ditto,  -  -  -  -  35,904 

To  the  Secretary,  per  Annum,  -------  3,627 

To  the  firft  Porter,  -  --  --  --  --  -  326 

To  the  fecond  Porter,  -  --  --  --  --  -  182 

To  Extraordinaries  annually,  viz.  Paper,  Ink,  Pens, 
Refrelhments,  and  for  furnifhing  the  Apartments 
in  Summer  and  Winter,  -  --  --  --  -  3,989 


Secretaries  of  State ,  and  of  univerfal  Difpatch. 

To  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  univerfal  Difpatch,  10,880 
T o  the  S ecretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Difpatch  of  F avour,  10,880 


To  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Difpatch  of  Fa¬ 
vour  and  Juftice,  -  --  --  --  --  -  10,880 

To  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Difpatch  of  the 

Marine,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  10,880 

To  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  of  the  Difpatch  of  the 

Financies,  -  --  --  --  --  --  10,880 

To  five  firft  Officers,  202  Ducats  per  Month  each,  is 

annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  12,120 

To  five  fecond  Officers,  150  Ducats  per  Month  each, 

is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  9,000 

To  thirty  other  Officers,  60  Ducats  per  Month  each, 

is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  21,600 

To  twenty  Supernumeraries,  30  Ducats  per  Month 

each,  is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  -  7,200 

To  five  firft  Porters,  30  Ducats  per  Month  each,  is 
per  Annum  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  1,800 

To  five  fecond  Porters,  25  Ducats  per  Month  each,  is 

annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  1,500 

To  Extraordinaries  annually  -------  10,563 


Royal  and  fupreme  Council  of  his  Majefty. 


’The  frf  Hall  of  Government . 

To  the  Prefident  annually  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  10,880 

To  feven  other  Commiffioners,  200  Ducats  per  Month 

each,  is  per  Annum  -  --  --  --  --  16,800 

To  the  Fifcal  annually  -  --  --  --  --  2,720 


or  s • 

1,466  13 
4,40° 

444  9 
40 

22  3 


488  17 


i<333  6 

>.333  6 

1.333  6 

1.333  6 

1.333  6 

i>485  S 

1,103 

2,647  1 

882  7 

220  10 

183  l6 
1,294  9 


1,333  ^ 

2,058  16 

333  6 


d. 

4 


6 


8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

9 


r 

1 


5 


8 

4 

8 


Carried  over,  194,579 


25,069  15  2 
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To  the  Secretary  annually  - 
To  the  firft  Porter  annually  - 
To  the  fecond  Porter  annually 
To  Extraordinaries,  -  -  - 


Ducats  Vcllon; 

Brought  over,  194,579 
------  i,995 

. -  540 

------  363 

-----  2,176 


or  £.  s.  d. 

25,069  15  2 

244  9 

66  13  4 

44  9  4 

266  13  4 


The  fecond  Hall  of  Government. 

This  Hall  confifts  of  four  CommifTioners,  a  Secre¬ 
tary,  two  Porters  ;  the  whole  Expences  of  it*  in¬ 
cluding  Extraordinaries,  are  per  Amium  -  -  - 

The  Hall  of  Mil  y  Quinientos. 

This  Hall  confifts  of  five  Commilfioners,  a  Secretary, 
and  other  Officers  -}  whofe  whole  Expence,  with  Ex¬ 
traordinaries  included,  is  annually  -  -  - 


15,920  1,951 


17,408  2,133  6  8 


The  Hall  of  the  Province. 

This  Hall  confifts  of  four  CommifTioners,  a  Governor, 
the  Judges  of  the  feveral  Provinces,  a  Fifcal,  three 
Secretaries,  and  other  Officers }  the  Expence  of  the 
whole  being  annually  -  --  --  --  --  55,706 

9 

The  Hall  of  the  gra?id  Prevots  of  the  Houfe  and  Court. 

This  confifts  of  a  Governor,  two  other  Commilfioners, 
a  Fifcal,  Secretary,  and  other  Officers ;  the  whole 


6,826  13  4 


annual  Expence  being  -  - 

18,632s 

2,283 

6 

§ 

The  Hall  of  fufice. 

Confifts  of  three  Commilfioners,  a  Fifcal,  a  Secretary, 

and  Porter,  with  an  annual  Expence  of  -  -  - 

1  t  >5 1 8 

i,4Ir 

1 1 

The  grand  Council  of  War. 

Confifts  of  fix  Commilfioners,  a  Fifcal,  an  Afleffor,  a 

Secretary,  &c.  the  Expence  is  per  Annum  -  -  - 

33-583 

4,n5 

.11 

The  grand  Council  of  the  Inquiftion. 

To  the  Inquifitor-general  annually  ----- 

3,99° 

489 

To  feven  other  Inquifitors  annually  -  -  -  *  - 

20,944 

2,566 

J3 

4 

To.  the  Fifcal  annually  -  --  -  -  --  -- 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Chamber  annually  -  -  - 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  the  Alguazil  Major  -  --  --  --  -- 

1,360 

166 

*3 

4 

To  two  Inquifitors  of  the  Council,  200  Ducats  per 

Month  each,  is  per  Annum  ------- 

4,800 

CO 

CO 

*-o 

4 

6 

To  the  firft  Porter  -  --  --  --  --  - 

544 

66 

J3 

4 

To  the  Porter  of  the  Tribunal,  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

997 

122 

4 

5 

For  Extraordinaries, 

3>899 

477 

in 

1 

The  grand  Council  of  the  Indies. 

To  the  great  Chancellor  of  the  Indies, 

3’99° 

489 

To  feventeen  other  Commilfioners,  200  Ducats  per 

Month  each,  is  per  Annum  ------- 

40,800 

5,000 

Carried  over,  439,184 


55>°45  9  * 


24° 
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Ducats  Vellon,  oi 

Brought  over,  43  9, 1 84 


To  the  Fifcal,  refpe&ing  Peru ,  -------  2,720 

To  ditto,  refpedting  New  Spain ,  ------  2,720 

To  the  Secretary,  refpedting  Peru ,  ------  2,720 

To  ditto,  refpecting  New  Spain ,  ------  2,720 

To  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Chancellor,  -  -  -  -  3,264 

To  two  Porters,  -  --  --  --  --  --  906 

To  Extraordinaries,  ----------7,253 


The  grand  Council  of  jnilitary  Orders. 

Confifts  of  a  Prefident,  eight  other  Commifiioners,  a 
Fifcal,  a  Secretary,  a  great  Treafurer,  Treafurer, 
Alguazil ,  Procurator-general  of  the  Order  of  St. 

James ,  feveral  other  Officers  of  that  Order,  and  two 
Porters  ;  the  whole  Expence,  including  Extraordi¬ 
naries,  being  per  Annum  -------  48,226 

The  Councils  of  the  Finances. 


The  Hall  of  Government . 

To  fifteen  Commiffioners,  200  Ducats per  Month  each, 

is  annually  -  --  --  --  --  --  36,000 

To  the  grand  Treafurer-general  of  the  Chamber  of 

Valuations,  -  --  --  --  --  --  2,720 

To  the  grand  Treafurer-general  of  the  Diftributions,  2,720 
To  a  Fifcal,  Secretary,  two  Porters,  and  Extraordina¬ 
ries,  are-----------  -  8,686 


T’he  Hall  of  Millones. 

Confifts  of  eight  Commiffioners,  a  Secretary,  Fifcal, 

2  Porters ;  the  whole  Expence,  including  Extraor¬ 
dinaries,  is------------  -  22,611 

e 

T’he  Hall  of  Jufice. 

Confifts  of  fix  Commiffioners,  and  Officers,  as  in  the 
preceding;  of  which  the  total  Expence,  with  Ex¬ 
traordinaries,  is---------  -  16,864 

T’he  tribunal  of  the  greater  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

To  fourteen  Commiffioners,  and  Officers  as  above; 

including  Extraordinaries,  the  Expence  is  -  -  -  36,462 

The  general  Commifjion  of  Crufade. 

To  a  Com  miffary,  two  Affeffors,  a  great  Treafurer, 
and  other  Officers,  as  above ;  the  whole  Expence, 
including  Extraordinaries,  is  -----  -  15,232 

The  Board  of  Works  and  Forejls. 

To  feven  Commiffioners,  a  Judge  of  the  Wood  by 
Commiffion,  and  other  Officers,  as  in  the  preceding, 
with  Extraordinaries,  is  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -16,312 


N 

l-  t.  d. 

55>° 45  9  1 

333  6  8 

333  6  8 

333  6  8 

333  6  8 

400 

1 1 1 

888  17  10 


5,910 


4,411  15  6 

333  6  8 

333  6  8 

1,064  9 


2,771 


2,066  13  4 


4,468  6 


1,866  13  4 


L999 


Carried  over,  677,320  83,005  3  1 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


2,4 1 

Ducats  Vellon,  or  £.  s.  d. 

Brought  over,  677,320  83,005  3  1 

‘ Rhe  Council  of  Commerce ,  Money ,  and  Mines. 

Confifts  of  a  Prefident,  twelve  other  Commiffioners 
and  Officers,  as  before  5  including  Extraordinaries, 
the  Expence  is  -  --  --  --  -  -  -  22*611  2,771 


Rhe  Royal  fnnt a  de  Facultades* 

To  three  Commiffioners,  a  Secretary,  and  two  Por¬ 
ters,  the  Expence  amounts  to,  with  Extraordina¬ 
ries,  7,744 

Rhe  Royal  Apofolic  Af'embly. 

To  fix  Commiffioners,  and  Officers  as  above,  makes 

the  Expence,  including  Extraordinaries,  to  be  -  1 1,533 

Rhe  Royal  Junta  of  Robacco. 

To  a  Prefident,  feven  Commiffioners,  four  Fifcals,  a 
Secretary,  and  two  Porters,  the  Expence,  with  Ex¬ 
traordinaries,  is  -  --  --  --  --  -  24,227 

Rhe  Royal  Junta  of  ProAfons . 

To  feven  Commiffioners  and  Officers,  as  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding,  the  Expence,  with  Extraordinaries,  is  -  13,2127 

Rhe  Royal  AJfembly  of  the  fngle  Contribution . 

To  five  Commiffioners  and  Officers,  as  above,  includ¬ 
ing  Extraordinaries,  the  Expence  is  -  -  -  -  1 1,786 

Rhe  Rribunal  of  Phyjic. 

To  a  Prefident,  Vice-prefident,  firft  Phyfician,  Affef- 
for,  Fifcal,  Secretary,  and  two  Porters,  the  Expence 
is,  including  Extraordinaries,  -  -  -  -  -  -  8,168 

Commiffioners  and  others  employed  in  the provincialRribunals , 

Rhe  Royal  Chancery  of  Valladolid. 

Confifts  of  a  Prefident,  fixteen  Commiffioners,  four 
Prevots,  a  Judge,  four  other  Prevots,  two  Fifcals, 
a  Secretary,  two  Porters ;  the  Expence  of  which, 
including  Extraordinaries,  is  -----  -  42,940 

Rhe  Royal  Chancery  of  Granada* 

Confifts  of  a  Prefident,  fixteen  other  Commiffioners, 
eight  Prevots,  two  Fifcals,  an  Alguazil  Major ,  and 
two  Porters ;  whofe  Expence,  Extraordinaries  in¬ 
cluded,  is  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  --  -39,584 

Carried  over,  859,140 


949 


1,413  6  8 


2,969 


1,621 


1,444  6  8 


1,001 


5,262  5  5 


4.85' 

105,287  I  10 


VOL,  I. 


3 


2^.2 

Ducats  Vellon, 

Brought  over,  859,140 

‘ The  grand  Council  of  Navarre. 

Is  compofed  of  a  Viceroy  and  Captain-general  of 


Navarre ,  a  Regent,  fix  other  Commiffioners,  and 
a  Fifcal;  the  Expence  importing  ------  19,747 

‘The  Hall  of  grand  Prevots. 

Confifts  of  four  Prevots,  at  the  Expence  of  -  -  -  4,352 

The  Tribunal  of  the  Chamber  of  Accounts. 

Confifts  of  five  Commiffioners,  a  Patrimonial  of  the 
Kingdom,  aTreafurer,  three  Secretaries,  and  four 
Porters ;  at  the  Expence,  Extraordinaries  included,  -  15,402 


The  Audiences. 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Corunna. 

To  a  Governor,  a  Regent,  feven  other  Commiffioners, 
a  Fifcal,  Secretary,  and  two  Porters,  the  Expence, 
including  Extraordinaries,  is  -----  -  25,468 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Seville. 

Hath  a  Regent,  eight  Commiffioners,  four  Prevots, 
and  other  Officers,  as  in  the  preceding ;  whofe  Ex- 
pences,  with  the  Extraordinaries,  are  -  *  -  -  22,304 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Oviedo. 

To  a  Regent,  four  grand  Prevots,  an  Alguazil  Major , 
and  other  Officers,  as  before,  the  Expence,  in¬ 
cluding  Extraordinaries,  is  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  14,325 

The  Royal  Audience  of  the  Canaries. 

To  a  Governor  or  Commandant-general,  a  Regent, 
three  other  Commiffioners,  and  other  Officers,  as 
in  the  preceding,  makes  the  Expence,  with  the 
Extraordinaries,  to  be  -  --  --  --  -  20,979 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Commerce  to  the  Indies,  at  Cadiz. 

To  a  Prefident,  four  Commiffioners,  a  Fifcal,  great 
Treafurer,  a  Depofitary,  a  Comptroller,  a  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  two  Porters ;  which,  with  Extraordina¬ 
ries,  makes  the  Expence  amount  to  -  -  -  -  26,936 

The  Royal  Audience  of  Aragon. 

To  a  Governor  or  Captain-general,  a  Commandant- 
general,  a  Regent,  eight  other  Commiffioners,  four 
judges,  two  Fifcals,  an  Alguazil  Major ,  a  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  two  Porters  5  the  Expence,  with  Extra¬ 
ordinaries,  being  -  --  --  --  --  -  36,285 


DISSERTATIONS 


N 

or  £■  s.  d. 

105,287  I  10 


2,420 

533  6  8 


1,887  11 


3, 121 


2,733  6  8 


G755 


2>57! 


3>  3°i 


4,446  13  5 


Carried  over,  1,044,938  128,056  10  7 


SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL,. 
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Ducats  Vellon,  or  £.  s.  d. 

Brought  over,  1,044,938  128,056  10  7 

Rbe  Royal  Audience  of  Valencia. 

To  a  Governor  or  Captain-general,  a  Regent,  eight 
other  Commiffioners,  four  criminal  Commif- 
fioners,  two  Fifcals,  an  Alguazil,  a  Secretary,  and 
two  Porters  ;  the  total  Expence,  including  Extra¬ 
ordinaries,  is----------  -  32,839  4)024  9 

Rhe  Royal  Audience  of  Catalonia. 

To  a  Governor  or  Captain-general,  a  Regent,  ten 
other  Commiffioners,  fix  criminal  Judges,  two 
Fifcals,  a  Secretary,  and  two  Porters;  the  Ex¬ 
pence,  with  Extraordinaries,  is  ------  39,313  4,817  16 

Rhc  Royal  Audience  of  Majorca. 

To  a  Governor  or  Captain-general,  a  Regent,  five 
other  Commiffioners,  a  Secretary,  Fifcal,  and  two 


Porters  ;  the  Expences,  with  Extraordinaries,  are 

22,821 

2,796 

*3 

4 

The  Governors,  Senefchals,  and  Intendants  of  the 

Kingdom  are  one  hundred  and  thirty  nine,  whofe 

Salaries  import  -  --  --  --  --  - 

247,471 

30,327 

6 

8 

Rbe  Prefdios ,  or  garrifoned  Forts. 

Oran.  To  a  General-commandant,  a  Governor,  a 

Lieutenant-governor,  Major,  two  Aid-ma- 

jors,  Captains,  Intendant,  Secretary,  and 

other  Officers,  whofe  Expences  are  -  -  - 

23,052 

2,825 

To  the  Expence  of  the  Convents  there  -  -  -  - 

-  3ffi24 

410 

*3 

4 

To  ditto  of  the  Hofpital  -  --  --  --  - 

7>5M 

921 

The  Caftle  of  Santa  Cruz  ------- 

2,992 

366 

*3 

4 

The  Caftle  of  St.  Philip  ------- 

2,992 

366 

*3 

4 

The  Caftle  of  St.  Gregory  ------- 

•  2,992 

366 

*3 

4 

The  Caftle  of  St.  Andero  ------- 

2,992 

366 

*3 

4 

Rozalcazar  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

3,2i9 

394 

9 

Almarzaquivir  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

122,028 

*4,954 

9 

Ceuta  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

26,203 

3, 211 

3 

The  Hofpital  -  --  --  --  --  - 

96,934 

11,879 

4 

Pegnon  -  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  - 

48,307 

5,920 

To  the  preceding  muft  be  added  Melilla,  Aluzeinas, 

and  the  Arfenals  of  Carthagena ,  -----  1 

,OI5>332 

124,428 

2 

,745,264 

336,433 

7 

3 

Penfons  paid  out  of  the  King's  Finances. 

To  the  Queen-mother,  lately  deceafed,  -  -  -  - 

8 16,000 

100,000 

To  the  Infant  Don  Philip,  I  believe  difeontinued  for 

fome  Time  paft,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

272,000 

33,333 

6 

8 

To  the  Infant  Don  Luis  -  --  --  --  - 

408,000 

50,000 

To  two  Minifters  of  State  retired  ----- 

21,760 

2,666 

*3 

4 

Carried  over,  1,517,760  186,000 


44 


DISSERTATIONS  on 


Ducats  Vellon,  or 

£■ 

S . 

d. 

Brought  over,  1 

,517,760 

186,000 

To  two  Widows  of  General  Officers  ----- 

2,176 

266 

J3 

4 

To  feveral  Perfons  employed  in  the  royal  Service, 

by  Way  of  Gratification  during  Life,  -  -  -  - 

46,240 

5,666 

T3 

4 

To  other  Widows  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

6,891 

844 

9 

To  two  fuperannuated  Confeffors  ------ 

2,176 

266 

13 

4 

To  his  Majefly’s  fixed  annual  Alms  ----- 

8, 160 

1,000 

To  the  great  Treafurer  of  the  Chamber  of  Penfions 

-  1  >995 

244 

9 

To  the  chief  Officer  -  --  --  --  --  - 

1 , 3  60 

166 

J3 

4 

To  the  fecond  Officer  -  --  --  --  -- 

726 

89 

T 0  the  Officer  of  the  Books  ------- 

-  544 

66 

J3 

4 

To  other  Officers  -  --  --  --  -  -  - 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  four  Officers,  charged  with  the  Correfpondence 

of  the  Kingdom,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

■  3>264 

400 

To  ten  Clerks,  Board  Wages  ------- 

-  L360 

166 

J3 

4 

To  a  Treafurer  annually  -  --  --  --  - 

Li34 

J39 

To  an  Intendant  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

-  1,814 

222 

5 

6 

To  a  Porter  of  the  Chamber  ------ 

363 

44 

9 

To  Extraordinaries  annually  ------- 

1,813 

222 

4 

6 

To  an  annual  Payment  of  Three  per  Cent .  of  Arrears 

of  the  Finances  -  --  --  --  --  - 

56,214 

6,889 

■  r 

‘The  King’s  Library . 

To  an  annual  Affignment  made  by  the  King  for  li- 

terary  Afiemblies  -  --  --  --  --  - 

12,693 

L  555 

1 1 

To  the  firfl  Librarian  -  --  --  --  -- 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  four  fecond  Librarians  ------- 

-  2,540 

31 1 

5 

To  an  Interpreter  of  oriental  Languages  -  -  - 

-  9  °7 

1 1 1 

2 

4 

To  fix  Clerks  annually  -  --  --  --  - 

1,088 

J33 

6 

8 

To  three  Porters  -  --  --  --  --  - 

680 

83 

6 

8 

To  Extraordinaries  -  --  --  --  -- 

-  M2 

18 

l7 

1 1 

The  King’s  Academies. 

To  the  Support  of  the  Academy  of  the  Spanijh  Lan- 

guage  -  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

3,627 

444 

9 

T  0  ditto  of  Lliflory  -  --  --  --  --  - 

5,44° 

666 

*3 

4 

To  ditto  of  Painting,  Sculpture,  and  Architecture,  - 

-  io,S8o 

L333 

6 

8 

T 0  ditto  of  Mathematics  at  Cadiz ,  ----- 

I5»4I3 

1,888 

17 

10 

T 0  ditto  of  Mathematics  at  Barcelona ,  -  -  -  - 

11,787 

i,444 

9 

The  Palace  and  Royal  Family. 

To  the  Squire  of  the  Body  -  --  --  --  - 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  the  chief  Majordomo  -  --  --  --  -- 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  the  firfl  Equerry  -  --  --  --  -- 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  the  fecond  Equerry  -  --  --  --  -- 

1,363 

167 

To  the  firfl  Equerry  of  the  Camp  -----  . 

-  L363 

167 

To  the  fecond  Equerry  of  the  Camp  -  -  -  - 

9  °7 

1 1 1 

2 

4 

To  the  Queen’s  firfl  Equerry  ------- 

-  L363 

167 

To  the  fecond  ditto  -  --  --  --  -- 

-  907 

1 1 1 

2 

4 

To  four  Gentlemen  of  the  Chamber  of  his  Majefly 

peculiarly  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

3,627 

444 

9 

To  fix  others  of  the  Table  ------- 

5,44° 

666 

J3 

4 

Carried  over,  1,747,767  214,187  2  9 


SPAIN  and  PORTUGAL. 


Ducats  Vellon,  or  £.  s.  J-, 


Brought  over,  1 , 

747, 767 

214,187 

2 

9 

To  four  Wardrobe-keepers  -  --  --  --  - 

3,627 

444 

9 

To  four  Phyficians  -  --  --  --  --  - 

14,508 

D778 

To  two  Surgeons  -  --  --  --  --  - 

5,44° 

666 

*3 

4 

To  two  Apothecaries  -  --  --  --  -- 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  the  Houfhold  of  the  Pages  ------ 

17^36 

2,100 

To  the  Patriarch  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

9,067 

1,111 

2 

2 

To  two  Confeffors  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

7>254 

889 

To  the  Curate  of  the  Palace  ------- 

8,432 

L°33 

6 

8 

To  thirty  two  honorary  Priefts  ------ 

29>OI3 

3,555 

1 1 

To  the  annual  Expence  of  the  Sacrifty,  and  of  the 

Fabric  of  the  Chapel,  -  --  --  -  -  - 

29,920 

3,666 

J3 

4 

To  the  Subfiftence  of  the  Band  of  Mufic  for  the 

Chapel  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

8,886 

1,089 

To  Gratuities  to  Ambalfadors  and  other  Minifters 

redding  at  foreign  Courts  ------- 

9°, 939 

11,144 

9 

To  the  Camarera  Mayor ,  or  firlf  Lady  of  the  Bed- 

chamber  to  the  Queen,  -  --  --  --  - 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  four  Camarijlas  -  --  --  --  --  - 

2,176 

266 

J3 

4 

To  thirty  nine  other  Ladies  ------- 

10,336 

1,266 

13 

4 

To  eigjit  hundred  more  Domeftics  ----- 

3  I9,I47 

39,1 1 1 

2 

2 

To  the  annual  Expence  of  the  Kitchen  by  Contradt 

36,267 

4,444 

9 

To  the  annual  Expence  of  the  Paftry-cook  -  -  - 

1 1,696 

C433 

6 

8 

To  ditto  of  the  Side-board  ------- 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  ditto  of  the  Bakehoufe  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  ditto  of  the  Wardrobe  -  --  --  --  - 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  ditto  of  the  King  and  Queen’s  two  Stables  -  - 

3  24> 1 3  3 

39,7:22 

4 

8 

To  fmall  Articles  of  Houfekeeping  at  the  Palace  - 

17,136 

2,100 

To  two  Taylors  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

4,443 

544 

9 

To  two  Goldfmiths  annually  ------- 

5,440 

666 

J3 

4 

To  four  Painters  of  the  King’s  Chamber  -  - 

10,880 

L333 

6 

8 

To  the  annual  Expence  of  Counterpanes  -  -  - 

-  6,345 

777 

J5 

To  ditto  of  Tapeftry  and  Furniture  -  -  -  -  - 

4,533 

555 

1 1 

To  the  Wages  of  the  Grooms  of  the  Stables  -  - 

119,589 

H,655 

1 1 

To  four  Valets  de  Chambre  Perruquiers  -  -  -  - 

5,44° 

666 

T3 

4 

To  Coals,  Oil,  Wax  Lights,  Wood,  &c.  annually  - 

27,472 

3,366 

*3 

4 

The  Apothecary  s  Office. 

To  the  chief  Apothecary  -------- 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  a  fecond  ditto  -  --  --  --  -- 

9°7 

hi 

2 

4 

To  different  Perfons  employed  in  that  Department 

-  4,553 

555 

1 1 

To  the  annual  Expence  of  the  Shop  -  -  -  - 

1 9,947 

2,444 

9 

The  King's  Botanic  Gardens. 

To  the  find  Botanift  annually  -  --  --  -  1,632 

To  the  fecond  ditto  -  --  --  --  --  --  544 

To  the  People  employed  in  cultivating  the  faid  Gar¬ 
dens  ----------  -  -  -  363 


200 

66  13  4 

44  9 


Carried  over, 


2,921,288  357,998  13 


9 
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D  I  S  S  ERTAT IONS  . 

0  N 

Ducats  Vellon, 

or  £. 

s. 

d.. 

Brought  over,  2,921,288 

357.998 

*3 

9 

Bum  Retiro . 

To  the  firft  Gardener  annually  -  -  - 

-  -  544 

66 

J3 

4 

To  four  others  -  --  --  --  -- 

-  -  363 

44 

9 

To  Extraordinaries  for  Cultivation  and  Planting  -  544 

66 

J3 

4 

To  the  fil'd:  Flower  Gardener  ------ 

-  -  544 

66 

*3 

4 

To  four  others  -  --  --  --  -- 

-  -  363 

44 

9 

To  Extraordinaries  -------- 

-  -  725 

88 

l7 

10 

To  the  Maintenance  of  the  Houfe  where  the  Lions, 

Tygers,  Eagles,  and  other  Animals  are  kept, 

-  -  725 

88 

'7 

10 

To  an  Afiiftant  -  --  --  --  -- 

33 

6 

8 

To  the  Subfiftence  of  the  faid  Animals  -  - 

-  -  5.259 

644 

9 

Aranjuez. 

To  the  Governor  of  Aranjuez  -  -  -  - 

-  -  2,992 

366 

r3 

4 

To  the  Keeper  of  the  Magazine  -  -  -  - 

J33 

6 

8 

To  the  Guard  Major  -  -  -  -  ^  - 

100 

To  fifty  four  other  Guards  ----- 

-  -  8,976 

1,100 

To  four  Gardeners  -  -  -  -  -  =•  -  - 

4.352 

533 

6 

8 

To  ten  fupernumerary  Gardeners  -  -  -  - 

2,720 

333 

6 

8 

To  fix  Keepers  of  the  Palace  ----- 

1,632 

200 

To  Extraordinaries  -  --  --  --  - 

3,5oo 

Pardo. 

To  Expences  for  fupporting  the  Woods  and  Gardens 

at  this  Palace  annually  -  ------ 

■  -  i7,!36 

2,100 

Sant  Ildefonfo. 

To  the  annual  Expence  of  fupporting  thefe  Gar- 

/ 

dens  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

2,666 

*3 

4 

Phe  Efcurial. 

1 

To  ditto  for  fupporting  thefe  Gardens  -  - 

-  -  7,254 

889 

Cafa  de  Campo. 

To  the  Support  of  this  Palace  annually  -  - 

-  '19>M7 

14,622 

4 

8 

\ 

3,I47,23° 

385,687 

5 

I  now,  according  to  Promife,  begin  with  the  royal  Revenue,  to  fliew  the  Dif- 

ference  between  Mr.  Clarke's  and  Uztariz's  Calculation ;  and,  firft,  with  the 

Annual  Produce  of  Pobacco  in  each  Province. 

Ducats  Vellon,  or 

C 

S. 

d. 

In  the  Canaries ,  -  --  --  --  -- 

141,875 

17,386 

*3 

4 

In  Madrid ,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

1,771,960 

217,152 

In  Burgos  y  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

67°,933 

82,222 

4 

9 

In  Valladolid ,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

1,123,360 

137,666 

13 

4 

In  Soriay  -  --  --  --  --  - 

1 10,205 

I3»5°5 

1 1 

In  Corunna ,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

278,347 

34,111 

2 

2 

In  the  four  Cities,  -  --  --  --  - 

-  99,733 

12,222 

4 

5 

Carried  over, 

4,I9^,4I3 

514,266 

9 
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SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Ducats  Vellon,  or  £.  s.  d. 

Brought  over,  4,196,413  514,266  9 

In  Segovia,  -  --  --  --  --  --  218,779  26,811  2  2 

In  Avila,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  82,625  10,125  11 

In  Toledo,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  98,963  12,127  15  7 

In  Guadalaxara ,  -  --  --  --  --  -  161,387  19,777  15  4 

In  Cuenca,  -  --  --  --  --  --  101,093  12,388  17  10 

InTalavera,  -  --  --  --  --  --  117,867  14,444  8  10 

In  Mancha,  -  --  --  --  --  --  273,079  33,465  11 

In  Salamancha,  -  --  --  --  --  -  202,232  24,783  6  8 

In  EJlremadura,  -  --  --  --  --  -  715,360  87,666  13  4 

In  Galicia,  -  --  --  --  --  --  417,067  51,111  2  2 

In  AJlurias ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  320,960  39,333  6  8 

In  Seville ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  279,253  34,222  4  5 

In  Cordova,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  205,813  25,222  4  5 

In  /<2£7z,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  235,327  28,839 

In  Cadiz ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  309,282  37,902  4  5 

In  Granada,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  306,163  37,520 

In  Malaga  and  the  Garrifons,  -----  -  309,627  37,944  8  10 

In  Murcia,  -  --  --  --  --  --  189,475  23,220 

In  Aragon,  -  --  --  --  --  --  305,556  37,445  11 

In  Catalonia ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  325,783  39,924  8  10 

In  Valencia ,  -  --  --  -  -  --  --  297,387  36,444  8  10 

In  Majorca,  -  --  --  --  --  --  99,516  12,195  11 

In  Navarre,  -  --  --  --  ----  -  201,062  24,640 


9,97.0,069  1,221,822  1  4 


The  annual  Produce  of the  Pofl-ojfice  in  every  Province. 

In  La  Mancha,  -  --  --  --  --  -  77,973  9,555  1 1 

In  Madrid,  -  --  --  --  --  --  1,143,036  140,077  15  7 

In  Galicia,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  69,315  8,494  8  10 

I  n  Afurias,  -  --  --  --  --  --  82,325  10,088  17  10 

In  Valladolid,  -  --  --  --  --  --  48,289  5,9 1 7  15  7 

In  Zamora,  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  10,789  1,322  4  5 

In  Seville,  -  --  --  --  --  --  87,040  10,666  13  4 

In  Granada,  -  --  --  --  --  --  79,696  9,766  13  4 

In  Cordova ,  -  -  -  --------  72,533  8,888  17  10 

\nlaen,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  38,986  4,777  1 5  7 

In  Soria,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  15,869  1,944  13  4 

In  Segovia ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  8,976  1,100 

In  B  if  cay,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  145,067  17,777  15  6 

In  Guipufcoa,  -  --  --  --  --  --  97,648  11,966  13  4 

In  Alava,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  94,293  1 1,555  11 

In  Aragon,  -  --  --  --  --  --  100,767  12,348  17  10 

In  Valencia,  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  172,809  21,177  J7  IQ 

In  Catalonia,  -  -  --  --  --  --  136,272  16,700 

In  Majorca,  -  --  --  --  --  --  68,961  8,451  2  2 

In  Burgos,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  76,650  9,393  6  8 

In  Toledo,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  84,166  10,314  8  10 

In  Leon,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  -  7,843  961  2  2 

In  Salamanca,  -  --  --  --  --  --  84,320  IO,333  6  8 


Carried  over,  2,803,623  343,581  8  8 
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In  Avila,  -  - 

In  Palencia , 

In  Toro,  -  - 

In  the  Canaries, 
In  Badajoz,  - 
In  Murcia, 

In  Guadalaxara , 
In  Cuenca,  - 


The  annual  Produce  of  the  provincial  Farms ,  or 
Millones  by  Provinces. 

La  Mancha,  -  -  --  --  --  - 

Madrid,  -  --  --  --  -- 

Galicia,  -  -  ------- 

Afturias,  -  -  --  --  --  -- 

Valladolid,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Zamora,  -  --  --  --  -- 

Seville,  -  ------- 

Granada ,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Cordova,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

-  --  --  --  --  -- 

Soria,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Segovia ,  -  --  --  --  -- 

Bifcay,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Alava,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Guipufcoa ,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Aragon,  -  --  --  --  -- 

Valencia,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Catalonia,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Majorca,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Burgos,  -  -  -  --  --  --  - 

Toledo,  -  -  -  -  ------ 

7>wz,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Salamanca ,  -  ------- 

Avila,  ----------- 

Palencia,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Toro,  -  --  --  --  --  -  - 

The  Canaries,  -  --  --  --  - 

Badajoz,  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Murcia,  -  -  --  --  --  --  - 

Guadalaxara,  -  --  --  --  -  - 

Cuenca,  ~  -  ~  - 


Ducats  Vellon, 

or  £• 

•r. 

2,803,623 

343,58! 

8 

8 

6,147 

753 

6 

8 

-  4>533 

555 

1 1 

-  3)355 

41 1 

2 

3, 

-  7^653 

9,638 

*7 

10 

4,488 

*7 

10 

7,777 

*5 

4,805 

588 

J7 

10 

6,256 

766 

T3 

4 

3,007,467 

368,562 

10 

5 

-  186,773 

22,888 

J7 

10 

-  371,280 

45,5°° 

-  369)OI3 

45,222 

4 

5 

22,822 

4 

5 

-  370,283 

45,377 

!5 

5 

-  184,053 

22,555 

1 1 

282,245 

34,5s8 

J7 

10 

201,207 

24,657 

J5 

5 

-  220,973 

27,080 

-  273,813 

33,555 

1 1 

-  370,827 

45,444 

8 

10 

-  369,920 

45,333 

6 

8 

22,975 

1 1 

-  384,064 

47,066 

*3 

4 

-  400,747 

49, 1 1 1 

2 

2 

-  57I,236 

70,004 

8 

10 

-  562,142 

68,890 

-  544,979 

66,786 

J3 

4 

288,402 

35,343 

6 

8 

194,027 

23,777 

!5 

5 

-  186,773 

22,888 

*7 

10 

191,760 

23,500 

-  186,773 

22,888 

J7 

10 

-  I9I,577 

23,477 

J5 

7 

-  393,493 

48,222 

4 

5 

-  415)253 

50,888 

*7 

10 

1,046,620 

128,262 

4 

5 

-  369,92° 

45,333 

6 

8 

-  456,053 

55,888 

J7 

10 

-  459,680 

56,333 

6 

8 

-  279,253 

34,222 

4 

6 

10,696,849 

1,3 10,888 

*7 

2 
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The  annual  Produce  of  the  general  Farms  in  each  Province. 


Ducats  Vellon,  or  s.  d. 

Madrid ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  1,224,000  150,000 

Galicia ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  1,486,93  3  182,222  4  5 

Afurias ,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  888,533  108,888  17  io 

Valladolid ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  897,600  110,000 

Zamora ,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  444,267  54,444  8  10 

£m'//c,  -  -  -  --  --  --  -  -  471,467  57,777  15  6 

Granada ,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  743,467  91,111  2  2 

Cordova ,  -  --------  -  571,200  70,000 

/**»,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  -  426,133  52,222  4  5 

-  --  --  --  --  --  -  199,467  24,444  8  10 

Segovia ,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  344^533  42>222  4  5 

B  if  cay,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  398,933  48,888  17  10 

-  --  --  --  --  --  -  344,533  42,222  4  5 

Guipufcoa ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  326,944  40,066  13  4 

Aragon ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  778,336  217,933  6  8 

Valencia ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  1,878,940  230,262  4  5 

Catalo?iia ,  -  -------  -  -  1,804,421  221,130 

Majorca ,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  442,453  54,222  4  5 

Burgos,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  312,437  38,288  17  10 

Toledo,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  327,579  40,144  8  10 

£<?<?«,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  *73,173  21,222  4  5 

Salamanca ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  237,457  29,111  2  2 

-  --  --  --  --  --  -  129,653  15,888  17  10 

Palencia,  L-  -  --  --  --  --  -  176,800  21,666  13  4, 

Tors,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  177,707  21,777  15  7 

Canaries,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  806,027  98,777  15  7 

Badajoz,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  390,773  47,888  17  10 

Murcia,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  899,051  no,  177  15  7 

Guadalaxara ,  -  --  --  --  --  -  264,674  32,435  11 

Cuenca ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  158,123  *9,377  *5  7 

La  Majicha,  -  --  --  --  --  -  1,924,219  235,811  2  2 


20,649,923  2,530,627  15  3 


yT  general  Re  capitulation  of  the  receiving  and  iffuing  the  Finances . 

The  annual  Revenue. 

Ducats  Vellon,  of  /. 

Received  from  the  Produce  of  Tobacco,  -  9,970,051  1,221,820 

Ditto  of  the  Poll-office,  ------  3,007,470  368,562  10  5 

Ditto  of  the  provincial  Farms :  Under  which 
are  included  all  Taxes,  that  are  paid  upon 
the  following  fix  kinds  of  Provifions,  viz* 

Bread,  Oil,  Wine,  Fat,  Flefh  Meat,  and  Soap, 
which  Taxes  are  renewed  every  fix  Years ; 
and  under  this  Head  are  alfo  comprehended 

the  Alcavalas,  and  other  Rights  and  Taxes,  10,696,850  1,310,888  17  2 

Carried  over,  23,674,371  2,901,271  8  1 
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Ducats  Vellon,  or  £ .  s.  d. 

Brought  over,  23,674,371  2,901,271  8  1 

Received  of  the  general  Farms ;  in  which  are 
included,  befides  the  Cuftoms,  the  Duties 
on  Wools,  the  Admiralties,  Rights  of  Sa¬ 
nity,  Cards,  Mercuries,  Brandy,  Lead,  Gun¬ 
powder,  &c.  -  -  -  -  -  -  20,649,923  2,530,62  7  15  3 

Total  of  the  Revenue,  44,324,294  5,431,899  3  4 


'The  annual  Expence. 


For  the  Subfiftence  of  the  Land  Army,  of  ninety 
one  thoufand  three  hundred  and  eleven  Men, 
including  the  General  Officers  of  Artillery, 
Ditto  of  the  naval  Forces,  confifting  of  forty 
five  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  ten  Men  in 
Pay,  -  --  --  --  --  -  - 

Ditto  of  the  Tribunals  at  Madrid ,  and  through 
the  whole  Kingdom ;  with  the  Salaries  of  the 
Chiefs,  Governors,  and  Intendants,  in  all, 
eighteen  hundred  Men  in  actual  Pay,  -  - 
Ditto  of  theGarrifons,  feven  thoufand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  eight  Men,  -  -  -  - 

Ditto  for  the  Subfiftence  of  twenty  three  thou¬ 
fand  three  hundred  Men,  employed  in  the 
Farms  of  Tobacco,  ------- 

Ditto  of  eighteen  thoufand  Men,  employed  in 
the  Poft-office,  -  --  --  - 

Ditto  of  eleven  thoufand  five  hundred  Men,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  provincial  Farms,  -  -  -  ■ 

Ditto  of  nineteen  thoufand  Men,  employed  in 
the  general  Farms,  -  ------ 

Penfions  paid  out  of  the  Finances,  -  -  - 

Expence  of  the  Palace  and  Royal  Family, 

Total  of  the  annual  Expence, 


8,449,59° 

L  035,488 

*9 

7 

5,830,820 

7H.56* 

6 

7 

L387>x43 

169,992 

l9 

5 

1,357,910 

166,410 

1 1 

8 

2,590,002 

317,402 

4 

5 

41 1,006 

5°,368 

9 

434.43s 

53,240 

525.985 

64,458 

T7 

10 

1,724,637 

211,352 

12 

7 

1,422,568 

J74,334 

5 

8 

24,i34>°99  2,957,610  6  9 


Ehe  Recapitulation. 

The  annual  Revenue,  ------  44,324,294  5,431,899  3  4 

The  annual  Expence,  -  -----  24,134,099  2,957,610  6  9 


Liquid  Remainder,  20,190,195  2,474,288  16  7 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


CHAP.  XV. 

ATreatife  of  the  Origin ,  Dignity ,  andfitles  of  the  Grandees 

of  Spain,  and  other  T itulos. 


A  Grandee  of  Spain  is  the  higheft  Title  of  Honour  which  any  one  can  poffefs 
in  that  Kingdom,  being  the  Subject  neareft  to  the  King’s  Perfon,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  many  Preeminences,  and  more  efpecially  with  the  Prerogative  of 
fitting  and  having  his  Head  covered  in  his  Majefty’s  Prefence,  for  which  he  is 
antonomaftically  ftiled  Grandee . 

I  have  examined  feveral  of  the  Spanijh  Nobiliarios,  which  confirm  to  me  the 
Obfervation  made  by  Mr.  Clarke  (a),  of  the  Difficulty  to  procure  from  them,  or  (a)  Letters 
any  verbal  Information,  an  exaCl  Lift  of  thefe  Magnates  ;  neither  are  their  Ge-  theSpan^ 
nealogies  or  Numbers  much  better  afcertained,  as  Authors,  biafed  by  Attach-  pag|°nf9. 
ments  to  particular  Families,  have,  in  their  hiftorical  Accounts  of  them,  been 
partially  led  to  ftray  from  the  direCt  Paths  of  Truth,  in  order  to  aggrandize 
the  Lineage  of  their  Patrons:  And  though  I  have  alfo  confulted  foreign  Writers 
on  the  SubjeCt,  I  find  that  they  almoft  all  differ  from  one  another,  and  confe- 
quently  afford  nothing  fure  to  their  Readers.  However,  I  fliall  colledt  the  beft 
Advices  I  can  on  the  Matter. 

This  Dignity  is  founded  as  well  on  the  hereditary  Succeffion  to  thofe  Houfes 
and  Land:,  to  which  it  is  annexed,  as  on  the  meritorious  Adis  of  illuftrious  Per- 
fons.  Rivarola  y  Pineda  fays,  in  his  Monarquia  Efpagnola ,  Pag.  175.  that  two 
Circumftances  are  precifely  neceffary  to  its  Exiftence,  viz.  That  the  Pedigree  of 
him  who  enjoys  it  proceeds  from  the  royal  Stock,  either  by  Affinity  or  Confan- 
guinity ;  and,  fecondly ,  That  they  poffefs  fuch  Eftates,  as  may  be  fufticient  to 
fupport  them  in  that  Splendor,  which  their  exalted  Births  and  Stations  require. 

They  efteem  themfelves  to  be  on  a  Footing  with  fovereign  Princes,  fo  that  they 
difpute  the  Preference  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  and  other  Italian  and  German 
Potentates ;  and  diftinguifh  themfelves,  in  their  Addrefs  to  each  other,  by  the 
Monofy liable,  Pu  (Thou) ;  whereas  in  fpeaking  to  every  one  elfe  of  an  inferior 
Rank,  they  make  ufe  of  Excelencia ,  Vuejlra  Segnoria ,  Vuejlra  Merced,  &c. 

The  modern  Titles  are  what  have  fucceeded  to  the  ancient  one  of  ricos  Hom¬ 
ines,  rich  Men.  This  had  its  Beginning  in  the  Gothijh  Monarchy ;  who,  in  Imi¬ 
tation  of  the  Romans,  conftituted  the  Clafles  of  their  Dignities  immediate  to  their 
Kings,  efteeming  the  moft  exalted  one  in  Rome  to  be  that  of  fitting  and  being 
covered  before  the  Cefars :  Thefe  ufurped  the  Ceremony  from  the  Macedonians 
and  Greeks,  who  governed  the  third  univerfal  Monarchy;  the  Macedonians  imi¬ 
tated  the  Modes  and  Perfians,  who  were  Lords  of  the  fecond ;  and  all  took  it  from 
the  Syrians,  who  were  Princes  of  the  firft.  The  Goths  inviolably  obferved  fo 
high  a  Preeminence,  with  that  unalterable  Punctuality  we  read  of  in  the  facred 
Councils  of  Toledo,  where  they  had  their  Seats,  and  fubferibed  next  after  their 
Kings;  and  the  fame  is  feen  in  the  royal  Gothic  Privileges  which  have  come 
down  to  us. 

The  Gothic  Word  ricos,  rich,  was  in  thofe  Times  the  fame  as  puijfant  or  grand, 
and  became  hifpanialized  in  rico  :  And  as  there  is  nothing  that  gives  fo  much 
Authority  as  Riches,  the  great  Men  piqued  themfelves  on  the  Name  of  ricos 

Hombres , 
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Hombres,  not  having  yet  obtained  the  Titles  of  Duke,  Marquis,  and  Earl,  which 
now  diftinguifh  them  from  private  Gentlemen;  and  thofe  who  had  received  from 
the  King  the  Favour  of  the  Pendon  and  Caldera  (Banner  and  Cauldron),  began 
to  affume,  with  the  King’s  Permiflion,  the  Name  of  Grandee ,  and  to  diftinguifh 
(b)  alcs-  themfelves  from  the  other  ricos  Hombres  (b)  ;  the  Banner  fignifying  the  Power 
firftbifcourfe,  of  levying  Troops,  and  the  Cauldron  the  Means  of  feeding  them :  So  that  the 
kDs^d/'  Title  of  Grandee  was  only  given  to  thofe  of  a  great  Birth,  powerful  in  Wealth, 
Grand.  Lands,  and  Vafials,  in  a  Condition  to  raife  Troops,  and  maintain  them  at  their 
own  Expence,  for  his  Majefty’s  Service. 

The  rich  Men  were  covered  before  the  King,  entered  among  the  States, where 
they  had  their  adlive  and  paffive  Voice.  They  were  of  three  Sorts ;  by  Blood, 
(t)  Luis  Sa-  Eftate,  or  Dignity  (c)  :  The  firfl  being  the  moft  eminent  Clals,  as  only  depend- 
HiiL  <Geneah°  mg  on  Birth  or  Defcent ;  whilft  the  others  proceed  from  the  King’s  Favour. 
Lari1  Hbfa  de  The  Dignity  of  Dukes  and  Grandees  was  introduced  according  to  the  Roman 
cap.  8.  Policy.  The  Dukes  were  the  fame  as  modern  Viceroys  and  Captains-general ; 

and  on  them  depended  both  the  civil  and  military  Government :  So  that  there 
were  Dukes  of  Parragona  and  Cordova ,  of  the  New  and  Old  Cantabria ,  which 
were  large  Provinces.  The  Earls  were  Governors  of  Cities  or  Diflridls ;  and 
this  was  the  firfl  Clafs  of  their  Grandeur  :  The  fecond  was  that  of  the  Earls 
employed  in  the  Palace,  &c.  and  annexed  to,  or  proceeding  from,  their  Oflices 
and  Dignities,  which  they  exercifed  in  Peace ;  of  which  the  Earls  of  the  Efcan- 
cias  were  the  chief,  as  they  held  the  Difh,  Cup,  and  Towel  to  the  King,  and  cor- 
refponds  to  Steward  of  the  Houfhold ;  Earl  of  the  Cubicularios ,  or  Lord  High 
Chamberlain  ;  Earl  of  EJiabularios ,  Mafter  of  the  Horfe ;  Earl  of  the  EJpatarios , 
or  Protofpatarios ,  Captain  of  the  Guard ;  Earl  of  the  Numerarios ,  chief  Controler ; 
Earl  of  the  Notarios ,  Secretary  of  State ;  Earl  of  the  Sagravios ,  Mailer  of  the 
Works ;  Earl  of  the  Viandas ,  Lord  Purveyor;  Earl  of  the  Argent  arios,  Lord 
High  Treafurer;  Earls  Palatinos ,  Gentlemen  of  the  King’s  Houfe  ;  Earl  of  the 
Gilonarios ,  Governor  of  the  Prince’s  Children,  bred  from  their  Birth  in  the  Pa¬ 
lace  :  And  many  other  Employs  introduced  by  the  Goths ,  in  Imitation  of,  and 
Competition  with,  the  Roman  Majefly ;  which  Names  and  Functions  continued 
till  the  Year  712,  when  they  and  the  Monarchy  finifhed  together.  Afterwards, 
when  the  Refloration  begun  in  Ajlurias ,  Lufitania ,  Galicia ,  Old  Cajlile ,  Rioja , 
Aragon ,  and  the  Pyrenees ,  none  of  the  aforefald  Dignities  were  heard  mentioned, 
but  were  reduced  to  thofe  of  Earls  and  Rich  Men ;  and  thefe  fucceeded  by  the 
Titles,  Mayordomo  Mayor ,  Lord  High  Steward  of  the  Houfhold,  and  Alferez 
Mayor ,  whofe  Bulinefs  is  to  proclaim  the  King :  Thefe  two  were  efteemed  the 
chief,  and  next  to  them  the  Merino  Mayor ,  whofe  Office  made  him  Plead  of  the 
Governors  of  Provinces ;  Chanciller  Mayor ,  Lord  High  Chancellor ;  Notario 
Mayor ,  Secretary  of  State ;  Almirante  Mayor ,  Lord  High  Admiral ;  Juflicia 
Mayor ,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  ;  Adelantade  Mayor ,  Lord  Prefident ;  and  Guarda 
Mayor ,  Head  Guard ;  and  the  lafl  created  were  the  Condejlable ,  or  Generallffimo, 
and  the  Marifcal ,  or  Lord  Marfhal :  But  all  thefe  Diftindlions  were  perfonal, 
till,  in  Courfe  of  Time  and  Revolutions,  the  Titles  of  Earls  were  revived,  and 
this  Species  of  Ricos  Hombres  made  hereditary.  The  Title  of  Dukes  commenced 
a  little  after,  and  both  were  entailed  and  perpetuated  on  Lands  which  they 
either  poffeiTed,  or  received  by  Grant  from  the  Crown,  as  Marquilfes  did ;  in¬ 
troduced  afterwards  to  Cajlile  as  a  ftrange  Title :  And  although  thefe  Honours 
were  at  firfl  fparingly  conferred,  and  moflly  given  to  thofe  allied  in  Blood  to 
the  Sovereign,  either  by  the  Male  or  Female  Line,  yet  they  afterwards  were  ex¬ 
tended  to  fuch,  who  by  their  Services  had  merited  from  the  Throne;  and  as  the 
Number  of  thefe  hereditary  Grandees  continued  to  increafe,  that  of  ricos  Hombres 
proportionally  diminifhed,  after  having  lafled  for  many  Ages.  The  firfl  Time 
that  this  Name  was  heard  with  Signification  of  a  Dignity,  was  previous  to  the 

Lofs 
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Lofs  of  Spain ,  in  the  Year  633,  as  appears  by  the  fecond  Law  of  the Fuero  Juzgdj 
eftablifhed  by  the  fourth  Council  of  Toledo ,  in  the  Reign  of  Sifenandus ;  and  re¬ 
peated,  in  the  Beginning  of  the  Reftoration,  among  the  fixteen  Laws'  of  the 
Fuero  Sobrarbe.  In  the  Council  of  Caftra  Coyanca ,  held  in  the  Year  1051, 
in  the  Reign  of  Fernando  I.  and  Donna  Sancha,  King  and  Queen  of  Cajfile  and 
Leon,  Mention  is  alfo  made  of  ricos  Homes.  Thefe  and  the  Earls  continued  in 
the  principal  Polls  of  Government,  both  of  Cities  and  Counties,  holding  many 
Lands  from  the  Crown ;  in  whofe  Jurifdidtions  it  was  obligatory  to  name  the 
Earl,  or  rich  Man,  in  all  Writings  executed  therein:  And  this  Cuftom  lafted 
till  the  Death  of  the  Emperor  Alonzo  VII,  in  the  Year  1 157,  when  the  King¬ 
doms  of  Cajlile  and  Leon  were  divided  between  his  two  Sons,  Don  Sancho  III. 
and  Don  Fernando  II,  which  occafioned  fome  Confufion  in  the  Genealogifts  of 
thofe  Times.  This  lafted  till  the  Reunion  of  the  Kingdoms  in  the  Perfon 
of  St.  Fernando ,  in  the  Year  1230 ;  who,  remarking  the  Troubles  which  the 
great  Power  of  the  Earls  had  occafioned,  extinguifhed  this  Dignity,  retaining 
only  that  of  ricos  Homes ,  and  dividing  the  Honours  and  Lands  of  every  Earl¬ 
dom  among  many.  Three  Years  after,  the  faid  Prince  formed  a  Council  of 
State,  War,  and  Juftice  (all  being  united),  of  the  Prelates  and  ricos  Homes ,  of 
Honour  and  Dignity  of  his  Kingdom,  prefiding  himfelf  therein,  without  the 
Concurrence  of  any  Earl :  Neither  was  this  Title  mentioned  in  Cajlile  for  many 
Years,  excepting  that  of  Don  Lope  Dias  de  Haro ,  Lord  of  Bifcay ,  which  lafted 
not  long,  and  for  a  lefs  while  that  of  Don  Alvar  Nunez  OJforio.  So  that  the 
Grandeur  of  the  ricos  Homes  continued  foie,  and  was  exalted  by  the  Emperor 
Don  Alonzo  the  Wife ,  by  his  adding  to  the  faid  Council  the  four  Mafters  of 
Santiago ,  Calatrava ,  Alcantara ,  and  the  Temple ,  with  the  great  Prior  of  St.  John, 
giving  them  Seats  immediate  to  the  Prelates  and  Suffragans  of  his  Kingdom. 
And  this  was  the  Origin  of  the  prefent  Grandees.  I  might  here  have  expa¬ 
tiated  largely  on  their  Increafe ;  and  fhewn,  Step  by  Step,  the  Extenfion  both 
of  the  Honours  and  Titles  by  which  the  more  modern  ones  became  diftin-* 
guifhed,  under  thofe  of  ricos  Homes ,  Earls,  Marquiffes,  Dukes,  &c.  until  the 
Time  of  their  moft  Catholic  Majefties,  in  which  the  Honours  of  the  ricos  Homes 
and  fome  of  the  Dignities  began  to  ceafe,  preferving  however  to  thofe  which 
remained  the  chief  and  ancient  Privilege  of  fitting  and  being  covered  before  the 
King.  And  they  were  called  Grandees  from  the  Reign  of  John  II,  being  the 
Word  that  Prince  moft  ufed  in  all  his  royal  Grants ;  which  is  feen  in  his  Chro¬ 
nicle ,  in  that  of  Don  Alvaro  de  Luna ,  in  thofe  of  Diego  Enriquez  del  Cafillo 
and  Alonzo  de  Palencia ,  in  that  of  Mojfen  Diego  de  Valera ,  in  the  Hiftories  of  Caf- 
tile ,  and  in  the  Annals  of  Aragon ;  and  it  continued  till  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  mounted  the  Throne,  in  the  Year  1520,  when  all  the  Clafies  of  the  an¬ 
cient  ricos  Homes,  and  that  of  the  Grandees,  which  at  firft  was  fmgular,  ceafing, 
he  began  to  divide  them  into  three  Orders  or  Degrees,  on  the  following  Occa- 
fion,  viz.  All  the  States  of  the  Empire  and  Spain  being  convoked  at  Atquifgrajz 
(Aix  la  Chapelle ),  for  this  Monarch  to  receive  the  imperial  Diadem,  the  former 
refufed  to  concur,  as  they  could  not,  without  violating  the  fixed  Cuftom  of  their 
Provinces,  cover  themfelves  in  their  Sovereign’s  Prefence ;  and  they  underftood 
that  the  Grandees  of  Cajlile,  who  accompanied  his  Majefty,  were  to  aflift  co¬ 
vered  :  T o  avoid  the  ill  Confequences  of  this  Difpute,  he  ordered  Don  Frede¬ 
rick  de  T oledo,  Duke  de  Alva,  great  Mafter  of  the  Houfhold,  to  ufe  his  Intereft 
in  perfuading  the  Spanijh  Grandees  to  defift  from  their  Privilege  on  this  and  fi- 
milar  Occafions,  and  fubmit  themfelves  to  the  German  Mode  ;  to  which  thofe 
that  were  prefent  condefcended.  This  A  61  tacitly  including  the  abfent  ones,  it 
henceforward  became  a  Prerogative  of  his  Majefty  to  diminifh  and  limit  the 
Number  of  Grandees,  and  the  Eminence  of  their  Titles,  in  not  rendering  (on  his 
Return  to  Spain )  this  Honour,  and  the  Privileges  which  accompany  it,  only  to 
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thofe  he  deemed  worthy  by  their  Birth  and  great  Eftates,  referving  to  the  Crown 
the  foie  Power  of  granting  the  Dignity  of  Grandee,  as  an  Honour  and  Recom- 
pence  to  fuch  as  fliould  fignalize  themfelves  in  its  Service.  Which  was  the  Mo¬ 
tive  to  its  being  carried  out  of  Spain ,  and  communicated  to  Perfons  of  Quality 
and  Merit,  both  in  the  Low-countries  and  in  Italy ;  who,  with  all  thofe  who  are 
not  CaJIilians  by  Birth,  are  called  Grandees  of  Spain ;  the  others,  whofe  Lands 
fituated  in  Caftile ,  have  been  eredled  into  Grandeefhips,  are  commonly  called 
Grandees  of  Caft He. 

The  Spanijh  Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  on  the  Houfes  and  Lords  which  have 
preferved  the  Dignity  of  Grandee ,  in  the  Change  I  have  been  treating  of ;  they 
however  accord,  that  the  Cafillan  Dukes  were  chiefly  thofe  of  Medina-Sidonia , 
Albuquerque ,  Alva  de  Pormes ,  EJcalona ,  Infant  ado ,  Nagera,  Bejar ,  and  Arcos : 
There  is  likewife  added  the  Admiral  and  Conftable  of  Caftile ,  of  which  the  firfl 
is  Duke  of  Medina  de  Riofeco ,  and  the  other,  Duke  de  Frias  j  befides  the  Mar¬ 
quis  of  Aftorga  and  of  Aguilar ,  the  Earls  of  Lemos  and  of  Benavente ;  and  of  the 
Aragonefe  Lords,  the  Dukes  of  Segorbe  and  Mont  alto,  as  Iflue  of  the  Blood  royal : 
From  all  which  the  firfl:  Clafs  of  Grandees  have  had  their  Origin.  The  fecond 
commenced  with  the  Grandees  created  by  Charles  V,  or  his  Son  Philip  II,  after 
the  Year  1520,  as  hath  been  before  obferved  ;  and  thofe,  aggregated  to  the 
Number  of  thofe  Magnates  by  the  Kings  their  Succeflors,  make  the  third  Clafs. 
The  conferring  therefore  of  all  the  Clafles  is  in  the  King’s  Elands,  who  raifes 
to  the  one  or  the  other  whatever  Grandee  he  pleafes ;  for  even  a  Duke,  of  the 
higheft  Title  in  the  Kingdom,  and  who  is  a  Grandee  of  its  Creation,  if  he 
be  a  Spaniard ,  and  his  Duchy  fituated  in  Spain ,  can  never  mount  to  the  firfl 
Clafs,  nor  enjoy  the  Rights,  without  a  new  and  particular  Grant  from  the 
King. 

The  Hat,  and  the  Time  he  has  Leave  to  put  it  on  before  the  King,  make 
the  principal  Diftindtion  of  the  Clafles.  A  Grandee  of  the  firfl,  having  Au¬ 
dience  of  his  Sovereign,  fpeaks  to,  and  hears  him  fpeak,  always  covered.  One 
of  the  fecond,  remains  uncovered  till  he  has  finifhed  his  Harangue  or  Compli¬ 
ment,  and  till  the  King  goes  to  anfwer :  One  of  the  third  Clafs  does  not 
cover  till  after  his  retiring  from  before  the  King ;  who  always  gives  the  Per- 
miflion,  at  the  regulated  Moment,  by  the  Word  cubrios.  When  all  the  Gran¬ 
dees  are  aflembled  for  any  public  Fundtion,  or  in  Chapel,  there  is  no  Differ¬ 
ence  or  Superiority  among  them,  but  they  feat  and  cover  themfelves  as  they  ar¬ 
rive.  The  Adt  of  Covering  for  the  firfl  Time  before  the  King,  is  performed 
( d )  Ai.Ca-  with  the  following  Ceremony  (d).  He  that  is  to  be  inverted  with  the  Dignity 
thild  Dif-'s  of  Grandee ,  comes  to  the  Palace  at  the  Hour  appointed,  accompanied  by  a  Train 
courfe.  Gf  Friends  and  Relations,  and  is  received  under  Arms,  with  open  Doors,  to  the 
Hall  of  Audience,  where  the  King  is :  The  Grandees  who  are  prefent,  place 
themfelves  on  the  left  Hand  of  the  Throne,  and  the  new  one  enters,  aflifted 
by  another  Grandee,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Second,  called,  in  Spanijh ,  Padrijio. 
After  having  made  three  profound  Reverences,  he  fpeaks  to  the  King 3  and  his 
Majefty  replies,  and  bids  him  cover,  according  as  the  Clafs  of  which  he  is  to 
be  requires  :  He  then  puts  on  his  Hat ;  but  he  foon  removes  it,  on  retiring  from 
the  King  towards  the  Place  where  the  other  Grandees  are  handing,  and  is  fo 
admitted  into  their  Company,  when  he  covers  himfelf  again,  as  all  the  others 
do.  In  the  mean  time  the  King  rifes  and  returns  to  his  Chamber,  where  all 
having  waited  on  him,  the  Function  is  finifhed. 

But,  before  concluding  this  Article  of  the  Covering ,  I  muft  advife  my  Reader, 
that  this  is  not  what  imprefies  the  principal  Character  of  a  Grandee ,  as  Alonfo 
Carillo  remarks,  in  his  third  Difcourfe  of  his  Preatife  of  the  Origin  of  the  Dignity 
of  a  Grandee  of  Caftile ;  where  he  fays,  that  “  the  Covering  is  a  Part  that  may 
fubfift  without  the  whole  Grandeza ,  which  is  compofed  of  many  divifible  ones, 
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fcen  feparate  in  different  Perfons,  diftributed  as  the  King  pleafes,  who  is  the 
Source  and  Fountain  of  all  Honours.  It  is  by  this,  that  fome  Ecclefiaftics  and 
Seculars  are  permitted  to  be  covered  before  the  King,  although  they  have  no 
other  Prerogatives  of  Greatnefs  attached  to  their  Perfons  or  their  Dignities  : 
Such  are  the  Pope’s  Nuncio,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Indies ,  the  Archbifhops,  the 
two  Generals  of  the  religious  Orders  of  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis ,  and  the 
Ambafladors  who  have  a  Seat  in  the  Chapel ;  as  alfo  the  Cavaliers  of  the  Gol¬ 
den  Fleece ,  whenever  they  wear  the  Collar  of  that  illuftrious  Order  ;  and  the 
Knights  of  the  military  Order  of  St.  James ,  on  the  Days  which  the  King,  who 
is  the  Mafter  of  it,  holds  a  Chapter.” 

The  aforefaid  Author  likewife  obferves,  that  there  are  certain  Conjundtures, 
when  the  King  permits  fome  Perfons  to  be  covered  before  him,  or  the  Queen, 
for  that  Occafion  folely  :  And  this  was  done  with  the  Marquis  de  Carace?ie ,  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Milan ,  when  the  Archduchefs,  Mary- Ann  y  of  Aujlriay  paffed  through 
that  State  in  her  Journey  to  Spain ,  in  order  to  confummate  her  Marriage  with 
King  Philip  IV.  She  was  lerved  by  the  Dukes  of  Najera  and  Ferranova , 
Grandees  of  Cajlile ;  and  by  the  Earl  of  Figuero,  defcended  from  the  Blood 
royal  of  Portugal:  His  Majefty  would  not  permit  that  the  Marquis  of  Caracene 
fhould  have  the  Confufion  to  fee  himfelf  treated  with  lefs  Honour  than  thofe 
Grandees,  in  a  Place  where  he  was  Governor,  and  reprefented  his  own  Perfon ; 
he  therefore  ordered  him  to  be  covered  in  the  Queen’s  Prefence,  during  her  So¬ 
journ  in  the  Milanefe. 

But  I  now  return  to  the  Privileges  of  the  Grandees  of  the  firft  Clafs,  hav¬ 
ing  yet  to  fpeak  of  the  Right  they  have  of  affuming  their  Titles  of  Honour, 
as  foon  as  they  fall  to  them,  either  by  Inheritance  or  Alliance,  without  Need  of 
demanding  or  attending  their  Confirmation  from  the  King  and  Council.  There 
is  a  conftant  Rule  in  Spain ,  which  obliges  every  Fitulado  to  make  known  to  the 
King,  by  the  Advice  or  Intimation  of  his  Chamber  Council,  the  Death  of  his 
Predeceffor,  without  notifying  in  this  Letter  the  Quality  which  he  now  inhe¬ 
rits  ;  but  he  is  to  wait  until  the  faid  Council  hath  juftified  his  Succeffion,  and 
has  anfwered  him  in  the  fame  Terms  and  Manner  as  it  ufed  with  the  Deceafed : 
But  the  ancient  Dukes  are  always  exempt,  becaufe  their  Titles  are  perpetual 
and  hereditary ;  fo  that  when  any  one  of  them  dies,  his  Succeffor  has  a  Right 
to  take  immediately  the  Quality  of  the  Defundt,  and  to  affurne  it  in  the  firft 
Letter  he  writes  to  the  King,  or  to  his  Council,  without  attending  the  Reply, 
which  confirms  to  the  others  their  Titles  of  Honour.  The  other  Grandees  of 
the  firft  Clafs,  whether  Dukes  newly  created,  Marquiffes,  or  Earls,  have  begun 
alfo  to  arrogate  this  Exemption  of  the  ancient  Dukes,  maintaining  it  to  be  a 
Privilege  appertaining  to  their  Clafs,  without  Diftindfion.  And  to  fhew  in  what 
Manner  the  aforementioned  Anfvver  of  the  King  or  his  Council  is  conceived,  I 
ihall  here  tranfcribe  that  which  was  given  to  the  fecond  Earl  of  Frigiliana ,  re¬ 
ported  by  Luis  Salazar  de  Cajlro  (e). 

El  Rey.  Don  Rodrigo  Manuel  Manrique  de  Lara ,  Earl  of  Frigiliana. 

<c  Pariente , 

“  By  your  Letter,  of  the  7th  of  January  of  this  Year,  I  have  learnt  the  Death 
“  of  the  Earl  your  Father,  which  has  difpleafed  me,  as  fo  good  a  one  of  my 
“  Subjedfs  is  dead;  and  your  having  fucceeded  in  his  room.  I  have  refolved, 
“  in  Confultation  of  my  Council  of  the  Chamber,  on  the  24th  of  the  fame 
“  Month,  that  the  Grace  I  did  of  this  Title  to  the  faid  Earl  your  Father,  con- 
“  tinue ;  it  remaining  certain,  that,  in  Imitation  of  him  and  of  your  Anceftors, 
“  you  will  ferve  me  with  the  Loyalty,  Love,  and  Truth,  that  they  did :  And 
“  the  Will  with  which  you  offer  to  continue  it,  I  thank  you  for,  and  hold  in 

“  Ser- 
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u  Service,  which  is  very  conformable  to  that  in  me  to  favour  and  fhew  you 
“  Kindnefs.  From  Madrid,  the  17th  of  February,  1665.  I  the  King.”  By 
Order  of  the  King  our  Lord,  Martin  de  Villela.  The  Superfcription,  By  the  King. 
To  the  Earl  o/'Frigiliana,  his  Pariente. 

When  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  diminifhed  the  Number  of  Grandees,  as  hath 
been  related,  he  began  to  give  them  in  his  Letters  the  Name  of  Primos ,  Coufins, 
inftead  of  Parientes ,  Kinfmen,  with  which  he  treated  the  other  Nobility 3  and 
this  is  ftill  obferved.  There  have  been  notwithftanding  fome  Exceptions  to  this 
Rule,  in  the  Earl  of  Saldagna ,  eldeft  Son  to  the  Duke  of  Infantado 3  the  Earl  of 
Cajlrogeriz ,  and  the  Marquifles  of  Villa-Nueva,  Frefno ,  and  Ayamonte  3  who, 
lofing  the  Honour  of  Grandees,  retained  however,  by  the  Favour  of  their  So¬ 
vereign,  the  Advantage  of  being  called  by  him  Primos. 

When  it  happens  that  a  Gra?idee,  who  is  only  fuch  in  regard  to  the  Eftate 
which  his  Wife  brought  him,  becomes  a  Widower,  he  neverthelefs  continues  to 
enjoy  the  Honour,  though  the  Land  to  which  it  is  annexed,  is  fallen  to  his  Son 
or  Daughter,  or  to  fome  Relation  of  his  deceafed  Spoufe :  Of  which  there  is  an 
Example  in  the  Earl  of  Aguilar  (the  Father),  who  enjoyed  the  Honours  of  a 
Grandee  for  above  thirty  Years  after  his  Wife’s  Deceafe,  though  his  Son  was 
covered  for  the  firft  Time  before  the  King  near  as  long,  as  Earl  alfo  of  Aguilar . 

In  fine,  the  greateft  Difference  exifting  between  the  Grandees  of  Spain ,  is,  that 
fome  are  only  for  Life,  others  titular,  or  hereditary.  The  Manner  of  the  King’s 
expreffing  himfelf  in  making,  diftinguifhes  them 3  for,  he  fays  to  the  firft,  to  be 
covered,  without  adding  any  thing,  in  which  cafe  the  Grandeejhip  is  only  per- 
fonal,  and  lafts  no  longer  than  his  Life  5  but  he  fays  to  the  others,  Duke,  Mar¬ 
quis,  or  Earl ,  of  fuch  a  Place,  cover  yourfelf  5  and  then  the  Grandeur  is  tacked 
to  the  Land,  and  pafles  with  it,  in  Default  of  Male,  to  Female  Heirs,  or  to  other 
Families 3  by  which  means  there  are  very  few  Houfes  which  have  not  been  in¬ 
terrupted,  and  of  which  the  Name  and  Eftate,  even  entailed  ones,  have  been 
carried  into  other  Lineages  by  an  eldeft  or  only  Daughter.  The  Mayorazgos,  or 
Eftates  of  Inheritance,  have  for  a  long  Time  been  eftablifhed  in  Spain  among 
the  Nobility,  and  are  Entails  appendant  to  the  Primogeniture 3  contributing 
not  a  little,  as  a  French  Author  (f)  fays,  to  preferve  the  Revenues  thus  fettled 
in  great  Houfes 3  though  it  often  proves  a  means  to  perplex  and  confound  them, 
as  thefe  Mayorazgos  oblige  the  Poffeffor  to  take  the  Name  and  Arms  of  the  Foun¬ 
ders  :  For  which  reafon  it  often  happens  that  the  Number  of  Grandees  are  mul¬ 
tiplied  in  one  Houfe 5  as,  for  Example,  in  the  Duke  of  Medina-Cceli,  who  is  at 
prefent  feven  Times  Grandee  of  Spain,  becaufe  he  poffeffes  as  many  Lands,  ho¬ 
noured  with  the  Grandeejhip,  which  have  fallen  to  him  from  his  Father,  Mo¬ 
ther,  and  Grandmother,  viz.  four  Duchies,  which  are,  of  Medina-Cceli ,  of  Car¬ 
dona,  of  Segorbe,  and  of  Alcala  3  two  Marquifates,  Denia  and  Comares  3  and  the 
Earldom  of  St.  Gadee.  The  one  and  the  other  fort  of  Greatnefs  have  alfo  been 
conferred  on  foreign  Princes  and  Lords,  who  have  paffed  into  Spain ,  and  ferved 
the  Crown. 

I  have  already  expreffed  the  Difficulty  of  fixing  either  the  Number,  Names, 
or  Titles  of  the  Grandees  3  and  though  I  have  feen  feveral  Lifts  (none  pretend¬ 
ing  a  Total),  they  have  all  varied  from  one  another*  which  may  indeed  proceed 
from  their  being  wrote  at  different  Periods,  and  new  Creations  intervened.  I 
fhall  therefore  give  the  Reader  two  or  three,  publiftied  at  various  Times  3  the 
firft  by  Do w  Alonzo  Nunez  de  Cajiro ,  Fol.  130.  and  begins  with  the 

DUKES. 

Of  Abr antes,  furnamed  Alencajlre ,  his  Eftates  in  Portugal  and  Cajlile.  Albur - 
querque.  Name  Cueba,  his  Eftates  in  Cajlile.  Alcala,  named  Rivera,  his  Eftates 

in 
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in  Andalufia.  Alva ,  named  Toledo,  his  Eftates  in  Cajlile ,  Granada ,  and  Navarre. 

Arcos,  Name  Ponce  Leon,  his  Eftates  i n  Andalufia.  Arifcot,  called  Ar ember g,  his 
Eftates  in  Flanders.  Abeyro,  named  Alencafire,  his  Eftates  in  Portugal.  Been  a, 
named  Cordova ,  his  Eftates  in  Andalufia  and  Naples.  Barcelos,  Name  Pereyra 
and  Portugal,  his  Eftates  in  Portugal.  Bejar ,  named  Zuniga,  his  Eftates  in  Ca- 
fiile  and  Andalufia.  Bracciano,  named  Urfino,  his  Eftates  in  Italy.  Braganza, 
named  Pereyra  and  Portugal,  his  Eftates  in  Portugal.  Cardona ,  Name  Aragon , 

Folhc ,  and  Cardona -,  his  Eftates  in  Cajlile,  Andalufia,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia. 

Cea,  Name  Sandoval  and  Roxas ,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  Efcalona,  named  Pache  ■ 
co,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  Feria,  Name  Figueroa,  his  Eftates  in  Ffremadura. 

Frias,  named  Velafco ,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  Gandia,  named  Borja,  his  Eftates 
in  Valencia.  Guafala ,  Name  Gonzaga,  his  Eftates  in  Lombardy.  Hare,  Name 
Croi,  his  Eftates  in  Flanders.  Hijar,  Name  Hijar  and  Sylva,  his  Eftates  in  Ca¬ 
file  and  Aragon.  Huefca,  Name  Toledo,  his  Eftates  in  Granada.  Infantado, 

Name  Mendoza,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  Lerma,  Name  Sandoval  and  Roxas,  his 
Eftates  in  Cafile.  Maqueda,  named  Cardenas ,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile  and  Valencia. 
Medina-Cceli,  named  Cerda ,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile  and  Andalufia.  Medina  del  Rio 
Seco,  Name  Enriquez ,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile  and  Sicily.  Medina-Sidonia,  named 
Guzman,  his  Eftates  in  Andalufia.  Medina  de  las  Torres,  Name  Guzman,  his 
Eftates  in  Cafile  and  Andalufia.  Montalto ,  named  Moncada- Aragon,  his  Eftates 
in  Sicily.  Monteleon ,  named  Pignateli,  his  Eftates  in  Naples.  Nagera,  Name 
Manrique  de  Lara,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  Nochera,  named  Carr  afa-Caf  riot  o ,  his 
Eftates  in  Naples.  Of  'una ,  named  Giron,  his  Eftates  in  Andalufia.  Paliano , 

Name  Colonna,  his  Eftates  in  Italy  and  Naples.  Pafrana,  named  Silva,  his 
Eftates  in  Cafile.  Pegnaranda,  named  Zuniga ,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  San  Lu- 
car,  Name  Guzman,  his  Eftates  in  Andalufia.  Segorve,  named  Aragon,  his  Eftates 
in  Valencia.  Seffa,  Name  Fernandez  de  Cordova ,  his  Eftates  in  Naples.  Salmo- 
neta,  named  Aragon-Cortes,  his  Eftates  in  Sicily  and  Cafile,  as  Marquis  del  Valle. 

Tcrrecufo ,  named  Caraciolo,  his  Eftates  in  Naples.  Torres-Novas,  named  Alen- 
cafre ,  his  Eftates  in  Portugal.  Veragua,  Name  Colon  and  Portugal ;  his  Eftates 
in  Andalufia,  the  Ifland  of  Jamaica,  and  Terra-Firma ,  in  the  Indies.  Vibona, 
named  Piralta  and  Aragon,  his  Eftates  in  Sicily.  Villahermofa,  Name  Aragon 
and  Borja,  his  Eftates  in  Aragon.  Uceda,  named  Sandoval  and  Roxas,  his  Eftates 
in  Cafile. 

PRINCES. 

Afculi,  Surname  Leyva ,  his  Eftates  in  Naples.  Bifgniano ,  Name  San  Sebe-  Princes, 
rino,  his  Eftates  in  Naples.  Botera,  named  Colonna ,  his  Eftates  in  Sicily.  Ligni, 

Name  Ligni,  his  Eftates  in  Flanders.  Melphi ,  named  Doria,  his  Eftates  in  Na¬ 
ples.  Mo  fat  a.  Name  Gonzaga ,  his  Eftates  in  Lombardy  and  Naples.  Stillano, 
named  Carrafa,  his  Eftates  in  Lombardy  and  Naples.  Sulmona ,  Name  Burgefio ; 
his  Eftates  in  the  Diftrift  of  Bolonia,  fubjedf  to  the  Pope.  Venofa,  named  Lu- 
dovifio,  his  Eftates  in  Tufcany  and  Naples. 

MAR  QJJ  ISSE  S. 

Aguilar,  Name  Manrique  de  Lara,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  Aytona,  named  Mon-  Marqnifles. 
cada ,  his  Eftates  in  Catalonia.  Alcagnizas,  named  Enriquez ,  his  Eftates  in  Ca¬ 
file  and  the  Indies.  Aforga,  Name  OJforio-Villalobos,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile  and 
the  Mountains  of  Leon.  Balbafes,  named  Spinola,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  Cama- 
rafa ;  Name  Co  bos,  Luna,  and  Aragon ;  his  Eftates  in  Galicia.  Carpo,  named 
Haro,  his  Eftates  in  Andalufia.  Cafel-Rodrigo,  Name  Moura-Corte-Real ,  his 
Eftates- in  Portugal.  Comares,  named  Ayala  and  Cordova,  his  Eftates  in  Andalu¬ 
fia.  Denia ,  Name  Sandoval  and  Roxas,  his  Eftates  in  Valencia.  Hinojofa ,  named 
Mendoza- Atellano,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile  and  Rioja.  Leganes ,  Name  Mefa-Guz- 
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man,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  Mondejar ,  Name  Mendoza ,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile. 
Pefcara ,  named  Abalos ,  his  Eftates  in  Naples.  Priego ,  Name  Cordova  and  Agui¬ 
lar  y  his  Eftates  in  Andalufia.  Santa  Cruz ,  named  Bazan ,  his  Eftates  in  Cajlile. 
Vela  da.  Name  Davila ,  his  Eftates  in  Cajlile.  Velez ,  named  Faxardo ,  his  Eftates 
in  Murcia.  Villa-Franca ,  Name  Poledo-Ojforio ;  his  Eftates  in  the  Mountains 
of  Leon,  Galicia ,  and  Naples.  Villena,  named  Pacheco ,  his  Eftates  in  Cajlile  and 
Mancha. 

EARLS. 

Alt  amir  a.  Name  Mofcofo ,  his  Eftates  in  Galicia.  Alva  de  Lijle,  named  En¬ 
riquez,  his  Eftates  in  Cajlile.  Aranda,  named  Urrea,  his  Eftates  in  Aragon. 
Benavente ,  Name  Pimentel,  his  Eftates  in  Cajlile.  Cabra,  named  Cordova,  his 
Eftates  in  Andalufia.  Egmont,  Name  Egmont,  his  Eftates  in  Flanders.  Fuenfa- 
lida,  named  Ayala,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile.  Lemos,  Name  Cajlro ,  his  Eftates  in 
Galicia.  Lerin,  named  Beaumont -Pole do,  his  Eftates  in  Navarre.  Monterey, 
Name  Azevedo-Zuniga-Fonfeca,  his  Eftates  in  Galicia.  Olivares,  named  Guz¬ 
man,  his  Eftates  in  Andalufia.  Onate,  Name  Ladron  de  Guevara ,  his  Eftates  in 
Cafile.  Oropefa,  named  Pole  do,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile .  Santa  Gadea,  Name  Pa¬ 
dilla,  his  Eftates  in  Cafile. 

The  following  Account  of  the  Grandees,  Pitulos,  Procurators  of  the  Cities, 
who  have  Votes  in  the  Cortes,  See.  and  who  aftifted  at  the  fur  a  of  the  late  King 
Philip  V,  performed  in  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Jerome  at  Madrid,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1701,  will  drew  fome  Additions  made  to  the  preceding  Lift,  as  ftill  greater 
will  appear  in  that  I  lhall  add,  taken  in  the  Year  1734. 

Grandees  of  Spain,  vchofe  Employs  I  omit. 

Don  foachin  Ponce  de  Leon,  Duke  of  Arcos.  Don  Francifco  de  Benavides- Avila 
and  Corella,  Earl  of  Santifevan.  Don  Juan  Domingo  de  Haro  and  Guzman,  Earl 
of  Monterey.  Don  Antonio  Sebaftian  de  Pole  do.  Marquis  de  Mancera.  Don  Paf- 
qual  Francifco  de  Borja ,  Duke  of  Gandia.  Don  Juan  Manuel  Fernandez  Pacheco 
Acuna  Giron  and  Portocarrero,  Duke  de  Efcalona.  Don  Melchor  de  Guzman  and 
Davila-OJforio ,  Marquis  de  Aforga-  and  Velada.  Don  Juan  de  Sylba,  and  Men¬ 
doza  Luna  and  Sandoval,  Duke  del  Infantado  and  Pafrana.  Don  Juan-Phomas 
Enriquez  de  Cabrera,  Admiral  of  Cafile.  Don  Francifco  Pellez  Giron,  Duke  de 
OJfuna.  Don  Francifco  Alvarez  de  Poledo,  Duke  of  Montoro,  Marquis  del  Car- 
pio.  Don  Pedro  Damian  de  Menefes-Norogna  and  Portacerrero,  Duke  de  Camig- 
na.  Don  fuan-Manuel  de  Zuniga,  Duke  de  Bejar.  Don  Antonio -Mart in  Alve- 
rez  de  Poledo,  Conftable  of  Navarre.  Don  Chrifoval  Portocarrero  and  Luna , 
Earl  de  Montijo.  Don  Rodrigo-Manuel  Manrique  de  Lara.  Don  Augufin  de  • 
Alencajlre  Sande  and  Padilla,  Duke  of  Abrantes.  Don  Pedro  de  Leyva  and  Cerda, 
Earl  de  Banos.  Don  Felix  Fernandez  de  Cordova,  Duke  de  Cejfa  and  Ban  a.  Don 
Fernando  de  Aragon,  Duke  de  Mont  alto ,  and  Marquis  de  los  Veliz.  Don  Fran¬ 
cifco- Antonio-Cajimiro  Pimental ,  Earl  of  Benavente ;  he  was  Squire  of  the  Body 
to  the  King,  and  received  the  Homage  for  him.  Don  Gabriel  Ponce  de  Leon, 
Duke  de  Banos.  Don  Diego-Gafper-Velez  Ladron  de  Guevara,  Earl  de  Onate. 
Don  Miguel  de  Norona,  Duke  de  Linares.  Don  Antonio  de  Zuniga,  Marquis  de 
Aguilar.  Don  Juan  de  Baza  and  Mendoza  Manrique  de  Lara,  Marquis  de  CaJ- 
t ho- Monte.  Don  Alvaro  Bazan,  Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz.  Don  Pherefo-Spineli 
Sabeli,  Prince  de  Cariati.  Don  Joachin  Lopez  de  Zuniga  Chaves  Chacon,  Earl  de 
Miranda ,  Duke  de  Penaranda.  Don  Martin  de  Guzman  Enriquez  Nino  and  Mo- 
ica.  Marquis  de  Monte- Alegre  and  de  Quintana.  Don  Juan  Enriquez  de  Cabrera , 
Earl  de  Alva  de  Life.  Don  Gajper  de  Mendoza  Ibanez  de  Segovia  and  Peralta , 
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Marquis  de  Mondejar.  Don  Fernando  Pignateli ,  Duke  de  Hijar.  Don  Alonde 
Guzman  el  Bueno.  Don  Carlos  Homodey  and  Pacheco ,  Marquis  de  Caflel-Rodrigo . 
Don  Nicolas-Fernandez  de  Cordova  and  Figueroa ,  Marquis  de  Prlego,  Duke  de 
Feria.  Don  Nicolas  Pignateli  and  Aragon ,  Duke  de  Monteleon.  Don  Fadrique 
de  T oledo-OJforio ,  Marquis  de  Villa-Franca.  Don  Juan-Carlos-Alonfo  de  Guzman 
el  Bueno,  Duke  de  Medina-Sidonia. 

Titulos  de  Cajlile. 

Don  Balthafar  de  Zuniga ,  Marquis  de  Valero.  Don  Jofeph  -  Fran  cifco  Fernan - 
dez  de  Cordova  and  Mendoza ,  Earl  de  Falara.  Don  Fernando  de  Sylba,  Earl  de 
Cifuentes.  Don  Jofeph  Lafo  de  C aft  ilia,  Earl  of  Villa-Manrique.  Don  Jofeph 
Manrique  de  Lara ,  Earl  de  las  Amayuelas.  Don  Jofeph  Solis ,  Earl  de  Montellano. 
Don  Pedro  de  Alarcon ,  Marquis  de  Pelacios.  Don  Diego  Fernandez  de  Acunna, 
Earl  de  Reguera.  Don  Matheo  de  G arnica.  Marquis  de  Valdetorres.  Don  Fran- 
cifco  Gutierrez  de  los  Rios  and  Cordova ,  Earl  de  Hernan-Nunez.  Don  Diego  Hur¬ 
tado  de  Mendoza ,  Earl  de  la  Corzana.  Don  Francifco  Antonio  de  Agurto ,  Marquis 
de  Gaftanaga.  Don  Manuel  de  Saavedra ,  Earl  de  EJcalante.  Don  Alvaro  Sar- 
miento ,  Earl  de  Ribadavia.  Don  Balthafar  de  Ribadeneyra  and  Zuniga ,  Marquis 
de  la  Vega  de  Buycillo.  Don  Francifco  Manuel ,  Earl  de  Santa  Cruz  de  los  Ma- 
nueles. 

Commiffaries  of  the  Cities  of  a  fixed  Preference. 

Burgos:  Don  Jofeph  Antonio  Benitez  Riano  Menefes,  Earl  of  Villariezo ;  and 
Don  Benito  Rodriguez  de  Salamanca.  Leon  :  Don  Manuel  de  Quiros  Brabo  and 
Acuna ,  Lord  of  Villamuelas ,  and  Don  Geronymo  Fernandez  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and 
Mogrovijo,  Marquis  de  Fuent e-Hoy uelo.  Granada  :  Don  Jofeph  de  Montalvo , 
and  Don  Juan  Gallardo  Manuel.  Seville  :  Don  Miguel  de  Jaurigui  and  Guz¬ 
man,  Marquis  de  Gandul ;  and  Don  Juan  Alonfo  de  Carcamo  Urdiales.  Cordo¬ 
va  :  Don  Luis  Rodrigo  Mejia  de  la  Cerda ,  Marquis  de  la  Vega  de  Armijo ;  and 
Don  Martin  Fernandez  de  Carcamo  and  Figueroa.  Murcia  :  Don  Luis  Salad  and 
Sandoval ,  and  Don  Francifco  Gonzalez  de  Avellaneda.  Iaen  :  Don  Fernando  Ig¬ 
nacio  de  Spuefada  and  Vera ,  and  Don  Francifco  de  Zevallos  Villegas.  Guadalax- 
ara  :  Don  Diego  del  Hierro ,  Vifcount  de  Palazuelos  ;  and  Don  Domingo  de  Zu¬ 
niga  and  Tovar.  Placentia  and  Villa  de  Alcantara,  for  Estremadura  : 
Don  Jofeph  Sanz  Victoria ,  and  Don  Pedro  Huvido  Villa-Martin.  Zamora  :  The 
Alfarez  Mayor,  Marquis  de  Fuent  elf ol ;  and  Don  AlonJ'o  de  Ordonez.  Cuenca: 
Don  Philipe  Suarez  de  Figueroa  Montoya ;  and  Don  Francifco  Nicolas  de  Crema , 
Marquis  de  Chiadoncha.  Avila  :  Don  Diego  Davila  and  Guzman ,  Marquis  de 
Alvacerradd ;  and  Don  Miguel  Cayetano  de  Contreras  Caravajal  and  Ribera.  Toro  : 
Don  Juan  de  Tordefillas  Cuevas  Rafcon ,  and  Don  Diego  Vafquez  de  Aldana.  Ma¬ 
drid  :  Don  Manuel  de  Alee  do,  and  Don  Felix  Delgado  and  Efcobar.  Segovia  : 
Don  Antonio  de  Torres  Tapia  and  Monroy,  and  Don  Francifco  Suarez  Concha.  Val¬ 
ladolid  :  Don  Antonio  Rodriguez ,  Capitular;  and  Francifco  Herrero,  Head  De¬ 
puty  of  the  Companies.  Palencia  :  Don  Garcia  Giraldo  Vigil  and  Argujo,  and 
Don  Andres  Sanchez.  Soria  :  Don  Lorenzo  de  Morales ,  and  Don  Lucas  Gerony¬ 
mo  Yannez  de  Barnuevo.  Salamanca  :  Don  Jofeph  Francifco  Maldonado  Rodri¬ 
guez  Barillas ;  and  Don  Jofeph  Lopez  Chaves,  Marquis  de  Cardenofa.  Toledo  : 
Don  Juan  Alj'onfo  Guerra  and  Sandoval ,  and  Don  Juan  Sanchez  de  la  Fuente. 

N.  B.  Neither  the  Number  of  Cities,  nor  that  of  the  Reprefentatives,  are 
here  inferted,  as  were  mentioned  in  the  Lift  copied  from  Dr.Geddes’s  Trails,  cited 
in  the  Chapter  relating  to  the  Tribunals,  Cortes,  &c.  So  that  there  is  fome 
Miftake,  or  many  of  the  Cities  muft  have  loft  their  Privileges ;  which  I  do  not 

believe  : 
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believe :  Neither  do  I  fuppofe  that,  on  the  recited  Occafion,  any  were  omitted 
to  be  fummoned. 

The  fubfequent  is  a  Lift  of  the  Grandees  and  Nobles  (though  not  all  of  them, 
as  this  is  very  difficult  to  obtain),  created  by  King  Philip  V.  and  his  Predecef- 
fors,  taken  in  the  Year  1734. 

Duke  de  San  yuan ,  and  Earl  de  Calatanega ,  Surname  Moncada.  Pareti ,  Name 
Moles.  Patino ,  named  Patino.  San  Bias  Ciudad  Real  Surname  Buytron ,  Moxi- 
ca ,  Ydiazquez.  Marquis  de  Pegnafiel ,  Name  Giron.  Cazaza,  Mayrena ,  Mina , 
Balverde ,  Villa-Umbrofa ,  Arzacollar ,  Cardenofa ,  Almarza ,  and  Suites -y  Surname 
Guzman.  Montalvan ,  Feria,  and  Surco-,  Surname  Figueroa.  Vi  Ha  gar  ci a,  Name 
Mendoza.  Balus ,  Equiluz,  Marquis  de  Cajlellar ,  Surname  Patino.  Monteher- 
mofa ,  and  Earl  de  las  Amayuelas ,  named  Manriquez.  Fuentefol ,  named  Bracamonte. 
Navalmorquende ,  Name  Davila.  Culler  a,  named  Mofcofo.  Villanueva  de  Canedo , 
furnamed  OJforio.  Gandul ,  Name  Federigui.  Paterna ,  and  Earl  of  Villanueva , 
named  Federigui.  Cueba  del  Rey ,  and  Earl  de  Arenales ,  Surname  Hinefrofa .  Sal - 
tillo ,  furnamed  Milla.  Mejorada ,  Name  Campo  and  Angulo.  Frefno ,  Pozoblanco, 
Cajiojal ,  and  Revilla ,  named  Velafco.  Ifcar ,  Surname  Peralta.  Vega  de  Armijoy 
furnamed  MeJJia  de  la  Cerda.  Valhermofo ,.  Gz/zz  Villavicencioy  and  Earl  de  Canetey 
Name  Villavicencio.  Ribas ,  named  Saavedra-Ramirez.  Ribas ,  named  Ubilla  and 
Medina.  San  Juan,  named  Pizaro- Aragon.  SanPhelipe ,  Surname  Bacalar  and 
Sanna.  Santiago ,  furnamed  Rodriguez  de  losRios.  Sant  Andres,  Name  Pifcador. 
Sant  Ifidro ,  San  Gil.  Grimaldo ,  named  Gutierrez  de  Grimaldo.  Paz,  named  Oren- 
dain.  Monajlerio,  Surname  Centurion.  Montemolin,  furnamed  Spinola.  Olmeday 
Name  Loyola.  Alamos ,  named  Ezra.  Montefanto,  named  Rofa.  Ordono,  named 
Cortes.  Paradas  and  Sauceda,  Surname  Fello.  Rianfuela,  furnamed  *SWzj.  Eh- 
lencina  and  Montefuerte ,  Name  Ortiz  de  Zuniga.  Gracia  Real  and  Clabijo,  named 
Sada.  Villafranca  del  Salado,  named  Cejpedes.  Benazuza ,  named  Duarte.  Ef~ 
calona  and  Cafafuerte,  Surname  Acuna.  cI’ablantesT  furnamed  Jacome  de  Linden. 
Villaverde,  Name  &zzz2;  de  Cortes.  Villaverde,  named  Seyfa.  Almendralejo ,  Sur¬ 
name  Serra.  Nebares,  furnamed  Cabiedes.  Parla ,  Name  G/w  and  Luna.  Gua- 
dalcazar,  Valenzuela,  Luque,  Villar ,  Earl  de  Gavia ,  Cafapalma ,  named  Cordova. 
Villaquina,  named  Shcintanaduegnas .  Cafateran ,  Surname  Per  an.  Brenes,  fur¬ 
named  Vicentelo  de  Leca.  Caracena,  Name  Avalos.  Caracena,  named  Carillo-Fo~ 
ledo.  V aide c annas,  named  Avellaneda.  Villanueva  de  Perales,  named  Pinedd.  Mon- 
tillet  and  Cafalegre,  Surname  Santillan.  Porre?mevay  furnamed  Diaz  Lavandera 
and  Cordova.  Valbueno ,  Name  Iriberri.  Ar abaca,  Sofraga,  and  Earl  de  IJJle  and 
Frias,  named  Carranza.  Monte-Sacro,  named  Murgia.  Villalegre,  named  Pu- 
ente-VeraJlegui.  Cajleldorrius ,  Surname  Semanat.  Cajlilleja,  furnamed  Ponce  de 
Leon.  Mafebradi,  Name  Cajlrioto.  Lancarote ,  named  Bravo  and  Guzman.  Bo- 
hoy  0,  named  Pole  do.  Miranda  de  Auta,  Surname  Hurtado  de  Mendoza.  s  Gray  a, 
furnamed  Cajlilla-Bazan.  Puos,  and  Earl  de  Benaguiar,  Name  Puos-Monjalve. 
Porralba,  named  Alcazar.  Mofcofo,  named  Saabedra,  Alvarado.  Dofoermanas, 
Surname  Pedrofa-Cafaus.  Campo-Verde,  furnamed  Porres  de  Navarra.  P or  res. 
Name  Madariaga-Gaviria.  Pegnucla,  named  Chacon.  Caftellon,  named  Vargas- 
Sotomayor.  Gelo ,  named  Peledo.  Valdefevilla,  Surname  Figueroa.  Mirabel,  fur¬ 
named  Mirabal-Spinola.  Villareal,  Name  Pimienta.  Cafapavon ,  named  Pavoii 
and  Fuentes.  Cafa-Recano ,  named  Recano.  Villacampo,  named  Villacampa  and 
Pueyo.  Villacampo,  Surname  Caftro.  Bafan,  iurnamed  Goyneche.  Compuejia, 
Name  Rodrigo-Villapando .  Villadarias ,  named  Cafillo.  Valdecarzana,  named 
Miranda  Ponce  de  Leon.  Cafafola,  Cafillo  del  Balle,  and  Earl  de  Valhermofo,  Sur¬ 
name  Davila.  Lapilla ,  furnamed  Fonfeca  Ruiz  de  Contreras.  San  Vicente,  fur¬ 
named  Vargas.  Arco,  Name  Prado.  Gongora,  named  Gongora.  Montaos ,  fur¬ 
named 
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named  Vargas.  Efpeja ,  Name  Herrera-Chaves.  Otero ,  named  Cajlilla-E aboada . 
Monroy ,  named  Rodriguez-Monroy .  Aranda ,  Surname  Aranda-Quintanilla  and 
Mendoza.  Aguiar ,  furnamed  River a-Eamariz.  Valdeoferas ,  Name  Ialon.  Ca- 
fal ,  named  Encifo.  Celar ,  named  Vulgar.  Amcenza,  Surname  Aranda.  Rofa- 
lejo ,  furnamed  Eorreza.  Raloma ,  Name  Mendoza.  Monte-Cajlro  and  Llanaher - 
named  Gonzalez  de  Rivero  and  tpuixano.  Villamarin ,  named  Domonte.  Lo- 
riana ,  Surname  Davila.  Valera ,  Andia ,  Cefares ,  furnamed  Arres-Giron.  Pozo- 
bue?io,  Eelofa ,  Name  Duran.  Capechelatro ,  Rocha ,  Erocifal,  named  Zevallos- Alar¬ 
con.  Pedrofo ,  named  Colarte.  Pelacios ,  Surname  Alarcon ,  Ledefma ,  Guzman. 
Santa  Cruz  de  la  Si  era,  furnamed  Perez.  Noblejas,  Name  Conch  a-Herr  era.  Or- 
mazaSy  Sobrozo,  named  Sarmiento.  Vega ,  Surname  Riva  di?  Neyra  and  Zuniga. 
Mirafuentes ,  furnamed  Miraval.  Sillaruelo ,  CVz/rz  Pontejos ,  Name  Pontejos.  Rio- 
negro ,  named  Cajlro.  San  Leonardo ,  named  Ayala-Velafco.  Siete  Iglejias ,  Name 
Calderon.  Salinas ,  named  Perez  de  Eagle.  Penarubia,  Cafa-G allegos,  Surname 
Eexada.  Bay ,  furnamed  Bay.  Vega  de  Pozo ,  Earl  de  la  Calzada ,  Name  Chaves - 
Chacon.  Rip  a  Ida,  named  Ripalda.  Lumiares,  named  Corte-Real.  Ghlins,  Cer- 
bellon,  named  Mercader.  Harnanes ,  Surname  Erajfo.  Puerto ,  furnamed  Carba¬ 
jal.  Puerto -Llano ,  Name  Lafo  de  la  Vega.  Villar ,  Sajjateli,  Cajlilblanco,  Corru- 
bia,  Bornos ,  Cocorani,  Cueba ,  Earl  de  Anover ,  named  Nt?io.  Penaflor ,  Surname 
Villacis.  Eorrehermofa ,  furnamed  Hermofa.  Azevedo,  Name  Tbanez.  Guaro , 
named  Chumacero,  Carrillo.  Pineda ,  named  Pine  da- Zuniga.  EJirella  and  Tor- 
jon.  Surname  Pantoja.  Hornachuelos ,  furnamed  Hoces.  Sebrija,  Name  Perez  de 
Gar ay  o,  Zuniga.  Pezuela,  named  Arellano.  Oliva,  named  Pinos.  Saji  ago.  Sur¬ 
name  Alagon.  Oliva ,  furnamed  Gaytan.  Grajal,  Name  Mejorada,  named 

Or/fr  Sandova.  Santa  Gadea,  named  Gonfalez  de  Aguilar.  Elda,  Surname  Co- 
Torn?  Gines,  furnamed  Damiani.  Moriana,  Name  Horcafiras.  Villa- 
Franca,  named  Carnero ,  Guzman.  Foncalada,  named  Menefes,  Monroy.  Pinto , 
named  Carrillo ,  Benavides ,  Eoledo.  Eorrc,  Surname  Rivera.  Eorrefvedras,  fur¬ 
named  Alarcon.  Francos,  Name  Ramos  del Manzano.  Buelna,  named  Nino.  Vil- 
laumbrofa,  named  Conchillos,  Nino.  Alva  de  Teltes ;  Surnames  Nieto,  Silva,  and 
Contreras.  Almenara,  furnamed  Ferrer,  Proxita,  and  Apiano.  Cajiro-Ponce , 
Name  Luxan.  Cadena ,  named  Flon.  Aguila,  named  Efpinofa,  Maldonado.  X i- 
mera,  Goda?id ,  named  Doria.  Villa-Franca  de  Gaytan,  Surnames  Gaytan  and 

Contamina,  furnamed  Mendoza.  Plafencia ,  Names  Lanuza,  Perellos.  Ea- 
boada,  named  Lanzos  and  Andrade.  Molinos,  named  Einajero.  Fuente  del  Sauco , 
Surname  Manuel .  Lences,  furnamed  Alava.  Pena-Florida ,  named  Arancibia. 
Prado,  named  Soufa.  Laguna,  Surnames  Leyfeca,  Alvarado.  Lanzarote ,  fur¬ 
named  Argote.  Xerena ,  Name  Urfua.  Moraleja,  named  Verdugo.  Parayfo, 
Surname  Camacho.  Montezuma,  furnamed  Montezuma. 

Since  the  preceding  Lift,  many  Grandees  and  Eitulos  have  undoubtedly  been 
created,  and  certainly  a  large  Number  deceafed  j  which  fluctuating  Condition 
renders  the  giving  (as  I  have  before  obferved)  an  exaCt  Lift  of  them  impractica¬ 
ble:  And  as  the  furnilhing  an  hiftorical  Genealogy  of  the  Spanijh  Nobility, would 
be  fwelling  the  Work  to  little  Purpofe,  and  fo  dry  a  SubjeCt  could  afford  but 
little  Recreation  or  Improvement,  I  fhall  therefore  here  conclude  what  I  had  to 
fay  relative  thereto. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Of  the  firft  Monies  mentioned  in  Antiquity ;  and^fubfequently , 
of  the  Spanifh  Coins ,  Weights ,  and  Meafures ,  and  others: 
With  a  jhort  htftorical  Compartfon  of  the  Value  between 
Gold  and  Silver . 


■JV/r  ANY  fuppofe  Monies  or  Coins  to  have  been  an  Hebrew  Invention ;  and 
1  not  a  few  impute  them  to  Ter  ah,  Abrahams  Father:  Nay,  fome  affirm  that 
he  was  the  Artift  who  made  the  thirty  Pieces  of  Silver  (for  which  our  Saviour 
was  fold),  at  the  Requeft  of  Ninus ,  Son  to  Belus,  King  of  Nineveh ,  which,  in 
Procefs  of  Time,  fell  into  the  Jewifh  High-Priefts  Hands,  and  was  employed 
as  abovementioned.  What  Albert  us  Rofadus  offers  to  the  Purpofe,  I  think  is 
hardly  worth  Regard,  viz.  That  he  had  read  a  very  ancient  Writing  of  a  learned 
religious  Hermit,  who  affirmed  the  above  Propofition,  though  without  any  Re¬ 
ference  or  other  Proof  than  his  own  Ipfe  Dixit.  However,  Guido  Papa  was  of 
this  Opinion,  Qucejl.  497.  Johan.  Aqui lea,  de  Pot ejl ate  Monet arum ,  Cap.  3.  and 
BoJJius ,  in  his  Pradlica  criminal  de  falfa  Monet  a,  Num.  6.  And,  in  Reply  to  what 
other  Authors  affert,  that  the  faid  thirty  Pieces  were  Roman  Denarius ,  and  no 
ancient  Coins,  William  Budeus  fays,  Lib.  5.  de  AJfe ,  as  follows  :  Scio  hodie  in  cede 
divi  Joannis  Lateranenjis  Parifjs  ojlendi  argenteum  unum ,  qui  ex  illis  triginta  ejfe 
didlitatur ,  quos  Judas  in  Templum  abjecit ,  characlerem  diverfum  a  Denario  Romano 
habentem.  Habet  enim  ejfigiem  non  lufcam ,  eminente  altera  mala ,  ut  Romana  nu- 
mifmata  vlfuntur ,  fed  adverfam ,  &  integram ,  &  a  tergo  flofculum ,  utrinque  nullo  in¬ 
dice  :  Pondus ,  ut  conjicere  licet  ( non  enim  attredlatur  ;  fed  tranfvitrum  cer?iitur) 
Didrachmum  ejfe  potef ,  fi  fatis  commemini . 

Tiberius  Deri  anus,  in  his  Praclica  criminal  de  Mone da  falfa ,  Lib.vii.  Cap.  23. 
Num.  7.  relates  the  fame;  zvARenerus  Budelius  hath  a  Stamp  of  it.  Lib.  i.  Cap.  2. 
de  Monetis  &  Re  Numaria:  And  they  all  agree,  that  the  Weight  of  each  was 
two  Drachms,  or  a  common  Hebrew  Shekel.  Of  thefe  Coins,  there  was  one 
fhewn  in  the  Efcurial ,  which  agreed  exactly  with  the  abovementioned  Print. 

Some  impute  the  Invention  of  Money  to  Tubal-Cain ;  though,  I  think,  with 
as  little  Foundation  as  the  foregoing  Opinions  have  for  their  Support,  the 
Scripture  only  faying,  that  he  was  the  Inftrudfor  of  every  Artificer  in  Brafs  and 
Iron,  Gen.  iv.  22.  and  Jofephus ,  that  he  firft  of  all  invented  the  Art  of  making 
Brafs.  But  whether  he,  Ter  ah ,  or  any  other  was  the  Inventor,  it  is  certain  that 
Money  was  in  Ufe  in  Abrahams  Time,  as  he  is  faid,  in  the  13th  Chapter  of  Ge- 
nefis ,  to  have  been  very  rich  in  Silver  and  Gold ;  in  the  20th  Chapter,  that  Abi- 
melech  had  given  him  a  thoufand  Pieces  of  Silver;  and,  in  the  23d  Chapter,  that 
he  had  bought  the  Field  and  Cave  of  Machpelah  for  four  hundred  Shekels  of 
Silver :  Though  whether  this  Money  was  coined,  is  with  me  a  Doubt ;  as  the 
firft  only  fays,  he  was  rich  in  Silver  and  Gold ;  the  fecond  mentions  Pieces,  and 
the  laft  Shekels  of  Silver ;  all  which  might  be  Bullion,  and  probably  were  fo,  as 
the  Scripture  fays,  he  weighed  the  Silver  to  Ephron ,  current  Money,  as  is  ftill 
practifed  in  many  Parts  of  AJia. 
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Macrobius ,  Lib.  i.  Satilrnal ,  Cap.  5.  fays,  that  Janus  was  the  fir  ft  who  made 
Money,  which  had  ftamped  on  one  Side  a  Head  with  two  Faces,  and  a  Ship  on 
the  other.  But  fome  Authors,  folicitous  of  reducing  this  Fable  to  an  hiftorical 
Truth,  affert  Ja?nis  to  have  been  Noah  ;  who,  as  laft  of  the  Antediluvians ,  and 
Father  to  the  Generations  after  the  Flood,  is  painted  with  a  double  Face;  the 
one  looking  to  Ages  paft,  and  the  other  to  thofe  that  were  to  come ;  the  Veffel 
reprefenting  the  Ark. 

Peter  Gregory ,  on  Plutarch ,  and  Polydore  Virgil ,  Lib.  ii.  de  Inventione  Reruns, 

Cap.  20.  fay,  that  Phefeus ,  King  of  Athens ,  was  the  primitive  Inventor  of  Money, 
and  had  a  Bull  ftamped  on  it,  to  perpetuate  his  killing  the  Minotaurus  in  the 
Labyrinth  of  Crete.  But  enough  of  thefe  Fables. 

I  could  here  particularize  all  the  Hebrew ,  Greek ,  and  Roman  Monies ;  but, 
as  they  are  foreign  to  my  Purpofe,  and  the  more  fo  to  the  Concifenefs  I  have 
prefcribed  myfelf,  I  fhall  proceed  to  defcribe  thofe  now  current  in  Spain ;  omit¬ 
ting  a  Hiftory  of  the  obfolete  ones,  or  the  various  Values  which  have  been  put 
in  different  Reigns  on  the  Gold,  Silver,  and  Copper  Coins ;  adding  what  I 
fhall  deem  to  the  Purpofe  on  all  known  Species,  for  the  Information  of  my 
Readers. 

It  is  difficult  for  People,  not  verfed  in  the  SpasiiJJj  Currency,  readily  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  different  Values  of  the  Species,  at  leaft  till  they  have  lived  fome  Time 
in  the  Country,  and  been  converfant  in  reducing  the  Worth  of  the  various  Coins, 
whether  real  or  imaginary. 

Of  the  Copper  Money,  the  loweft  Denomination  is  that  of  a  Maravedi ,  now 
rare  to  be  feen,  though  the  King’s  Accounts  are  ftill  kept  in  thefe  Integers,  of 
which  three  make  an  Englijh  Farthing:  And  it  is  hardly  conceiveable  to  what 
Bulk  the  Office-books  are  fwelled,  by  the  Entries  of  fo  many  Million  of  Mil-* 
lions,  as  the  Revenues  at  home,  and  the  Importations  from  Mexico  and  Peru , 
occafion.  The  moft  Part  of  the  Spanijh  Copper  Coin  is  only  Bits  ftamped,  of 
any  Shape ;  and  the  few  ftruck  in  a  Dye,  are  not  very  beautiful.  The  Species 
current  in  the  Kingdom  of  Cajlile ,  are, 

1 .  The  Maravedi ;  thirty  four  equal  to  the  Real  Vellon  now :  Though  its  Value 
has  greatly  varied  in  many  preceding  Reigns  ;  and  there  have  been  Maravedis, 
both  of  Gold  and  Silver,  as  well  as  Vellon. 

2.  The  Ochavo ;  equal  to  two  Maravedis ,  feventeen  equal  to  the  Real  Vellon. 

3.  The  Quarto ;  equal  to  four  Maravedis ,  eight  and  a  half  to  the  Real  Vellon. 

4.  The  Piece  of  two  Quartos ;  equal  to  eight  Maravedis ,  four  and  a  quarter  to 
the  Real  Vellon. 

% 

Befides  thefe,  there  are  two  Species  of  Vellon ,  viz.  the  Blanca  and  Cornado ; 
the  firft  worth  half,  and  the  other  a  quarter  of  a  Maravedi ;  though  both  long 
ilnce  become  obfolete,  except  in  fome  Offices,  where  the  old  Cuftoms  are  conti¬ 
nued  of  keeping  Accounts  in  them.  The  Corsiado  ftill  paffes  a  current  Coin  in 

Navarre. 

King  Philip  V.  ordered,  in  the  Year  1718,  that  milled  Money  of  this  Metal 
fhould  be  coined ;  and  that  out  of  each  Pound  of  pure  Copper  fhould  be  made 
fifty  one  Quartos ,  an  hundred  and  two  Ochavos ,  and  two  hundred  and  four  Ma¬ 
ravedis :  But  the  Troubles  confequent  to  the  Sicilian  Expedition  commencing 
in  that  Year,  I  believe  hindered  executing  the  royal  Mandate,  for  at  leaft  fo  much 
as  was  at  firft  intended. 

The  provincial  Monies  of  Spain ,  as  well  effe&ive  as  imaginary,  which  pafs  in 
Aragon ,  Catalonia ,  Majorca ,  Navarre ,  and  Valencia ,  reduced  to  the  Cajlilian ,  by 
Reals  and  Maravedis  Vellon ,  are  as  follow  (a):  G)  Ca™P°- 

'  i  '  manes.  I  tine-- 

rario  Rea). 

In 
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Don  Jof.  Gar¬ 
cia  Cuvallero. 
Cotejo  y  Va¬ 
lance,  de  Pelas 
y  Medidas, 
&c. 


D  I  S  S  E  RT  AT  IONS  on 


In  Aragon. 


Dineros,  or 


Livre  Jaquefa ,  imaginary, 
Sue l do,  imaginary,  - 
Seifena,  1 
\ Prefena ,  J 
Dinero ,  -  - 


rare, 


Sueldos. 

Denerillos. 

Ancient. 

Modern. 

20 

24O 

3  5 1 1 

-  -  O 

12 

-  -  -  0  - 

-  6 

n 

-  -  -  O  - 

-  3 

4l 

-  -  -  O  - 

1 

1 1 

Z 

Catalonia. 

Sueldos  and 
Dineros,  or 

Rials  and  Ma¬ 
ravedis  Vellon. 


l8 

O 

O 

o 

o 


28 

32 

16 

8 

2 


Ardites. 


Rials,  Maravedis, 
and  Avos,  or 
Fractions  of  an¬ 
other  Vellon . 


Imaginary  Livre ,  ------ 

ii/m,  Rial  of  Ardites ,  -  -  -  - 

Rial  of  Plate,  or  Xamberg ,  fcarce,  - 
Sueldo ,  imaginary,  ----- 

Dinero ,  or  Ardite ,  ------  o 

IVo/T,  The  Catalan  Livre  is  likewife  compofed  of  ten  rj  in  Ardites,  which  are 
equivalent  to  twenty  Sueldos. 


20 

IO 

25 

2 

0----- 

I 

2 

12 

3 

0  -  -  -  -  - 

I 

20 

18 

0 

12' . 

O 

18 

6 

0 

I . 

I 

1 

1 1 

Majorca. 


Sueldos  and 
Dineros. 


Rials,  Maravedis,  and 
17  A'vos,  or  Fraflions 
of  another  Vellon. 


J 


£0 

i-S 

O 


[Livre,  imaginary,  -  - 

Rial  de  a  4, 

Catorzen, 

Rial  Majorcan,  or  1 2  Dobleros 
Maya ,  -  --  --  --  - 

^  f  Sueldo,  or  6  Dobleros,  -  -  -  - 

^  J  Prefeta,  or  3  Dobleros,  -  -  -  - 

^  J  Doblero ,  or  2  Dineros,  -  -  -  - 

(_ Dinero ,  or  1  Doblero,  -  -  -  - 


20 

4 

2 

2 

1 

o 

o 

o 

o 


o 

o 

4 

o 

o 

12 

6 

2 

I 


!3 

2 

I 

I 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 


9 

22 

18 
11 
22 
22 
1 1 

3 

1 


!3 

6 

12 

3 

10 

10 

5 

J3 


Navarre. 


The  fame  happens  in  this  Province,  as  in  thofe  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Ma¬ 
jorca,  and  Valencia,  of  their  not  having  any  provincial  Gold  or  Silver,  all  the 
Coins  current  therein  of  thofe  Metals  being  Cajlilian ;  except  Catalonia  and  Ma¬ 
jorca,  where  a  few  Silver  ones  are  yet  feen,  but  very  rare. 

To  give  a  certain  Idea  of  the  Navarre  Maravedis,  of  which  the  current  Money 
ufed  in  Accounts  is  compofed,  I  fhall  relate  the  Correfpondence,  but  premifing 
the  Value  in  Rials  of  Vellon. 


Rials  of 
Vellon. 

Maravedis 
of  Navarre. 

Maravedis,  and  9  Frac¬ 
tion  s  of  anotherF>/&« . 

Ducada  de  Plata  Fuerte,  -  -  - 

-  22  - 

"  42°4  - 

OO 

'd' 

I 

1 

0 

Pefeta,  or  two  Rials  of  Plate  Fuerte, 

-  4  - 

-  76  \  - 

"  -  I36 

0 

Rial  of  Plate  Fuerte,  -  -  -  - 

-  2  - 

-  385  - 

-  -  68 

0 

Sueldo,  as  a  Rial  of  Vellon  is  there  called,  1 

-  l9l  ~ 

-  "  34 

0 

An  old  Rial  Plate ,  or  of  16  Quartos, 

-  0 

-  36  - 

-  -  64 

0 

An  half  Rial  Plate  ditto,  -  -  - 

-  0  - 

-  18  - 

-  -  32 

0 

A  quarter  of  ditto,  ----- 

-  0  - 

9  - 

-  -  16 

0 

Parja,  -  --  --  --  - 

8  - 

-  -  H 

2 

Gros,  -  --  --  --  -- 

6  - 

-  -  10  6 

Media 
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R.  of  r.  M.  of  N.  M.  and  9  Fr.  SV. 

Media  farja ,  -  -  -  -  -  7  1 

Ochavo ,  -  --  --  --  -  -  0-  --  -2  --"“35 

Maravedi,  -  --  --  --  -  o  -  -  -  -  1  -  -  -  -  1  7 

Cornado ,  -  --  --  --  -  o  -  -  ~  -  |  -  -  -  -  o  8 


I  do  not  here  mention  the  Dieziochenos ,  a  Silver  Coin  formerly  current  in  iVh- 
varre,  Aragon ,  and  Catalonia ,  as  thefe  have  been  intirely  extinguillied  by  virtue 
of  the  royal  Pragmatica. 

The  Calderrilla  of  Caftile ,  or  PW/c/z  Money,  does  not  pafs  here,  only  the  Affz- 
ravedis  and  provincial  Cornado s >  which  are  the  only  effedtive  Coins  that  fubfift, 
the  reft  being  all  imaginary. 

Valencia. 


Livre ,  imaginary,  -  -  -  -  - 

Cue l do,  imaginary,  -  -  -  -  - 

Sifon ,  or  Half  Sueldo ,  -  -  -  - 

Half  Sifon,  or  Quarter  Sueldo ,  -  - 

Dinero ,  or  Dinerillo , 


Sueldos  and  Dine- 

Rials,  Maransedis,  and 

ros,  or  Dinerillos. 

Slitintos  of  another  Veh 

20 

O  -  -  - 

~  ~  15  2 

0 

O 

12  -  -  - 

-  -  25 

3 

O 

6  -  -  - 

-  -  12 

4 

O 

3  -  -  - 

-  -  6 

2 

1  -  - 

-  -  2 

1 

It  is  to  be  noted,  that  by  a  Pragmatica  of  King  Philip ,  in  the  Year  1718,  be- 
forementioned,  Copper  Cajlillan  Money  was  coined,  and  ordered  to  be  current 
in  the  Provinces  of  Aragon ,  Catalonia ,  and  Valencia ,  and  fmee  extended  to  Miz- 
jorca-,  fo  that  the  Cajlellan  Vellon  now  paffes  in  thofe  Provinces,  jointly  with  the 
Coins  refpedtively  peculiar  to  them. 


The  Gold  and  Silver  Spanijh  Coins,  current  and  imaginary,  are  as  follow, 
remarking  that  the  Pefos  or  Dollars  are  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  eight  Quarts  ; 
to  which  I  have  added  their  Value  in  Sterling,  according  to  the  Exchange  of 

forty  Pence  per  Dollar,  as  it  commonly  paffes. 

'  -  -  -  -  '•  -  ...  ■' 


Golden  effective  Species : 


Pefos. 

Rials. 

Mara-vedis. 

Ster.£. 

s. 

d. 

Doblon  de  a  8,  -  -  -  -  - 

20 

301-  6 

IO240 

3 

6 

8 

Doblon  de  a  10,  -  - 

10 

1 50.20 

5 120 

1 

J3 

4 

Doblon  de  a  5  Pefos  or,  de  Oro,  -  - 

5 

75.!° 

2560 

16 

8 

Half  Doblon  de  a,  -  -  -  -  -  - 

2s 

37.22 

I28o 

8 

4 

Efcudito  de  Oro ,  the  fame  as  the  heavy 
Silver  Dollar,  -  -  -  L  -  - 

}■* 

20. 

680 

4 

5| 

Golden  imaginary  Money : 

Doblon,  fingle,  ------  - 

4 

60. 

2040 

J3 

4 

Dobla  de  Oro  de  Cabeza ,  -  -/  - 

0 

14.  9 

485 

3 

2 

Effective  Silver  Money : 

Pefo  Fuerte,  or  heavy  Dollar, 

0 

20. 

680 

4 

5f 

Half  Pefo,  or  Efcudo  de  Plata, 

0 

IO. 

340 

2 

2! 

Pefo  del  Anno  1718, 

0 

l6. 

'544 

3 

6 1 

Half  Pefo  of  the  fame  Year, 

0 

8. 

272 

1 

M 

PeJ'eta  with  Columns,  -  -  - 

0 

5- 

170 

1 

if 

Real  de  Plata  with  ditto,  -  -  -  - 

0 

2.17 

85 

■> 

6| 

Pefeta,  -  --  --  --  -- 

0 

4» 

136 

10 1 

Real  de  Plata,  - 

0 

2. 

68 

5  § 

Real  with  Columns,  ----- 

0 

1-83 

42! 

3  1 

Real  de  Vellon,  -  -  - 

0 

1. 

34 

*! 

Vol.  I.  3  Y 


wi nuid  O') h  wl n  winwIh 
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Imaginary  Silver  Money : 

Rials,  Maravedis,  and  i  j 
Avos  of  another  Vellon. 

Maravedis,  and  ij 
Avos  of  another. 

Ducat  of  Plata  Doble ,  or  ancient,  -  - 

-  20 

25  r5  - 

-  7° 5  >S 

Ducat  of  new  Plate,  or  current,  -  -  - 

-  l6 

17  - 

-  56. 

Pefo,  of  15  rs.  and  2  Maravedis,  or  of  12I 
Quartos,  -  --  --  --  -- 

1  15 

2 

“  512 

Ducado,  -  --  --  --  -- 

I  l 

1 

-  375 

Of  the  aforementioned  Dollars,  of  20  rs.  Vellon  each,  there  are  four  Sorts, 
viz.  two  fquare,  of  Lima  and  Seville ;  and  two  round,  one  with,  and  the  other 
without  Pillars:  Of  the  former,  none  have  been  coined  fince  the  Year  1733  ; 
when  the  King  ordered  that  none  but  round  and  milled  ones  fhould  thencefor¬ 
ward  be  ilruck.  Thofe  of  his  late  Majefty,  Ferdinand  VI,  have  the  Arms  of  Ca- 
fiile  and  Leon,  on  a  Shield,  quarterly;  the  Arms  of  France ,  on  an  Efcutcheon  of 
Pretence,  under  a  regal  Crown:  The  Legend,  FERD  N  D.  VI.  D.G.  HIS- 
PAN.  ET  IND.  REX.  and,  on  the  Reverfe,  two  Globes,  under  a  regal  Co¬ 
ronet,  between  two  Pillars,  with  Coronets  inftead  of  Capitals,  labelled,  with  the 
Motto,  PLUS  VLTRA.  Legend,  VTRAQUE  VNUM.  Thofe  of  the 
reigning  Monarch,  Charles  III,  are  the  fame,  only  with  the  Difference  of  the 
Name.  Thefe  are  termed  Colunarios ,  from  the  Pillars ;  they  weigh  exactly  an 
Ounce  of  Silver,  as  the  Doblon  de  a  Ocho  does  of  Gold ;  and  their  juft  Propor¬ 
tion  is  as  fifteen  to  one,  though  the  Gold  is  current  for  fifteen  of  thofe  hard 
Dollars  and  ten  Quartos,  as  hath  before  been  noted. 

The  Gold  Doblon  de  a  Ocho  is  three  diftindt  Impreflions  and  Forms  :  That  of 
America ,  or  Lima,  is  fquare,  with  the  Crofs  and  the  Numeral :  The  fecond,  with 
the  Head  of  the  Prince,  and  Legend,  PHILIP.  V.  D.  G.  HISPAN.  ET  IND. 
REX.  Reverfe,  the  King’s  Arms,  with  this  Motto,  TIMOR  DOMINI 
INITIUM  SAPIENTIAL  The  third  Sort  has  not  the  Sovereign’s  Impref- 
fion,  but  hath  his  Arms  under  a  regal  Crown,  Legend,  PHILIP.  V.  DEI 
GRATIA,  and,  on  the  Reverfe,  a  Crofs,  with  this  Motto,  HIS PANIARUM 
REX.  Some  of  thofe  of  his  prefent  Majefty  have  his  Effigies,  with  the  Legend, 
CAROLUS  III.  D.  G.  HISP.  ET  IND.  REX.  and  the  Reverfe,  the  King’s 
Arms, with  this  Motto,  IN.  UTROQ^FELIX.  AUSPICE.  DEO.  Others,  like 
thefe,  bear  the  Prince’s  Head  and  Legend,  but  the  Motto  on  the  Reverfe  is, 
NOMINA  MAGNA  SEQUOR. 

Thus  have  I  defcribed  the  various  Sorts  of  Spanijh  Money,  commencing  with 
the  Copper,  or  Vellon ,  as  by  this  the  Gold  and  Silver  Species  are  proportionally 
regulated :  And  therefore  it  naturally  refults,  that  the  Reduction  of  the  moft 
valuable  Coins  becomes  impracticable,  without  previoufly  knowing  the  true 
Value  of  the  bafeft. 

Many  Spanijh  Authors  have  written  on  the  Methods  of  regulating  the  V alue 
of  their  Money  by  A  flays.  fuan  de  Arphe  Villafane ,  Aflay-mafter  in  the  Mint 
of  Segovia,  publifhed  his  Quilatador  in  the  Year  1598 ;  in  which  he  prefcribed 
the  Rules  that  have  fince  been  followed,  and  on  which  the  Laws  treating  of 
this  Matter  have  been  eftablifhed. 

Sebajlian  Gonzalez  de  Cajlro ,  chief  Allayer  of  the  Mint  at  Zaragoza,  publifhed 
a  Work  in  Madrid,  concerning  Arphe's  Rules,  in  the  Year  1658,  intitled,  Decla¬ 
ration  del  Valor  de  la  Plata,  Ley ,  y  Pefo  de  las  Monedas  antiguas  de  Plata  ligada  de 
Cajlilla,  y  Aragon ;  in  which  he  exhibited  the  Types  of  the  feveral  Coins,  and, 
comparing  them  with  one  another,  he  clearly  determined  the  intrinfic  Worth  of 
each,  as  alfo  of  the  Gothijh. 

Don  Vicencio  Juan  de  Lajlanofa,  in  his  Prat  ado  de  la  Moneda  laquefa,  y  de  otras 
de  Oro ,  y  Plata  del  Reyno  de  Aragon,  printed  at  Zaragoza  in  the  Year  1681,  made 

this 
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this  Matter  remarkably  clear  from  the  Laws  and  intrinfic  Value  of  the  Species 3 
which  he  gives  engraven  in  nine  Copper-plates,  placed  at  the  End  of  his  Work, 
and  has  therein  preferved  the  Model  and  Size  of  every  Species. 

The  Head  Allayer,  Don  Jofeph  Garcia  Caballero ,  who  had  publifhcd  his  9%ui- 
latador  in  the  Year  1713,  appeared  again  in  Print  in  the  Year  1731,  with  his 
Treatife,  intitled,  Breve  Cotejo,  y  Balanza  de  las  Pefas  y  Medidas  (that  now  lies 
before  me) 3  in  which  he  compares  the  Spanijh  Mark  and  Standard  with  the  others 
of  Europe :  He  alfo  gives  the  intrinfic  V alue  of  the  Spanijh  Coins  in  a  chrono¬ 
logical  Order,  after  having  allayed  them  3  of  all  which  I  lhall  have  Occafion  to 
fpeak  more  fully.  And  I  could  quote  many  other  Spanijh  Authors  who  have 
treated  of  the  Subject 3  but  I  lhall  here  only  add  to  the  Catalogue,  the  mod:  in¬ 
genious  Don  Geronymo  de  TJztariz ,  in  his  Fheonca  y  Pratica  de  Comercio ,  and 
Don  Diego  de  Saavedra ,  in  La  Emprejfa  Ferro  &  Auro. 

In  England ,  our  juftly  celebrated  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons  Tables  of  the  Allays, 
Weights,  and  Values  of  mod:  foreign  Silver  and  Gold  Coins,  publilhed  in  the 
Year  1719,  and  republilhed  in  1740,  include  and  explain  thofe  of  Spain  5  and 
which  is  yet  more  extenfively  done  in  that  valuable  Performance  of  a  Foreigner 
(whom  I  prefume  to  be  the  late  worthy  Merchant,  Mr.  Nicholas  Magens,  Author 
of  the  Freatife  on  Injur ances ) ,  given  to  the  Public,  with  its  due  Encomiums,  by 
Mr.  William  Horjley ,  under  the  Title  of  the  Univerjal  Merchant :  And  in  France , 
Medieurs  Dutot ,  Damoreau ,  and  others,  have  wrote  on  the  Subjecd,  but  in  no 
manner  comparable  to  the  lad  cited  Authors. 

The  proportionate  Value  which  Gold  hath  borne  to  Silver  in  feveral  Ages  down 
to  the  prefen t,  with  the  Reafons  of  it,  hath  employed  the  Pens  of  many  Writers : 
And  as  the  Invedigation  is  curious,  and  of  much  greater  Importance,  than  from 
a  curfory  View  appears,  as  well  to  England  and  Spain ,  as  to  other  Nations 3  I 
fhall  accordingly  here  give  a  Ihort  Hidory  thereof,  borrowed  from  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Differtation  of  Mr.  Horjley  3  and  lhall  add  his  ingenious  Difquidtion 
on  the  conteded  Quedion,  whether  a  greater  Plenty  of  Gold  and  Silver  is  the 
true  and  only  Caufe  of  the  fuppofed  Difference  of  the  Price  or  Value  of  Provi- 
dons,  Neceffaries,  and  Labour. 

There  is  much  Variety  among  Authors,  what  Proportion  Gold  and  Silver  held 
to  one  another  in  the  dourilhing  Ages  of  the  Jewifh  State  3  not  from  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  Time,  but  Variety  of  Interpretations.  Bodin  alledges  the  fame  Place 
to  prove  the  Proportion  twenty  dve  to  one,  which  fome  quote  for  forty  dve  to 
one,  and  others  only  ten  to  one  3  which  lad  feems  the  more  probable,  as  all 
Hidorians  agree  in  the  Plenty  of  Gold. 

There  is  a  Paffage  of  Herodotus ,  by  which  it  appears  that  thirteen  Talents  of 
Silver  were  valued  at  one  of  Gold  in  the  Revenues  of  Darius.  And  there  is  a 
received  Opinion,  that,  in  the  Profperity  of  the  Grecian  Commonwealth,  the 
Proportion  was  twelve  to  one. 

Pliny  reports,  without  mentioning  any  certain  Time,  that  anciently  the  Ro - 
mans  did  value  a  Scruple  of  Gold  at  twenty  Sejlertii  of  Silver  3  which,  when  the 
Sejlertius  was  at  the  greated  Weight,  was  twenty  to  one  3  when  at  the  lead,  fif¬ 
teen  to  one. 

But  there  is  a  clear  Paffage  in  the  eighth  Book  of  that  Decade  of  Livy ,  re- 
fpedting  an  Agreement  between  the  Romans  and  the  Etolians ,  that  they  might 
pay  ten  Talents  of  Silver  indead  of  one  of  Gold.  And,  where  it  is  faid  that 
Ccefar ,  at  his  coming  out  of  Qaul,  brought  fuch  a  Quantity  of  Gold,  that  the 
Proportion  abated  to  feven  and  a  half  to  one,  is  not  credible,  if  the  Proportion 
of  twenty  to  one  were  true. 

In  France ,  the  Proportion  down  to  the  Time  of  King  John,  was  eleven  to 
one  3  and,  by  an  Edidl  of  the  Year  1614,  about  thirteen  to  one. 
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In  Germany ,  the  ancient  Proportion  was  eleven  to  one;  but,  in  the  Year  1610, 
thirteen  to  one. 

In  the  United  Provinces,  Year  1662,  by  a  Placart  it  appears  to  have  been 
neareft  twelve  §  to  1  :  And  the  Proportion  in  Spain ,  for  fome  Time  back,  about 
twelve  to  one. 

As  to  the  Proportion  of  Gold  to  Silver,  during  the  Times  of  our  Saxon  An- 
ceftors,  appears  not  any  where  that  I  can  difcover,  nor  any  Value  or  Account  by 
Gold  Coin  at  all.  But  as  there  was  every  where  Gold  in  Ufe  at  that  Time,  and 
as  I  find  the  Silver  under  the  fame  Regulation  in  France  and  Germany ,  as  in  Eng¬ 
land,  under  Charkmain  as  under  the  Saxon  Heptarchy ,  and  founded  on  the  belt 
regulated  Roman  Meafure  under  Juftinian  I  conclude  the  Proportion  of  the 
two  Metals  to  have  been  the  fame,  or  nearly  alike,  as  at  this  Time  all  over£«- 
rope,  though  differing,  as  now,  in  the  Divifion. 

By  the  Emperor  ‘Juftinian  8  Regulation,  the  Pound  of  Silver  was  divided  into 
fixty  Parts  ;  by  that  of  Charlemain ,  into  twenty  :  And  the  Saxon  Pound  was  ex¬ 
actly  the  like,  confiding  of  XX  Shillings,  each  of  them  XII  Penny-weights,  XX 
whereof  made  an  Ounce,  and  XII  Ounces,  or  XII  Times  one  Shilling  and  eight 
Pence,  the  Pound. 

They  had  likewife  other  Divifions,  which  our  Authorities  are  not  fo  well 
agreed  about,  though  they  all  amount  to  the  fame  Thing,  when  calculated  back 
into  the  fundamental  Proportion :  So  it  is  doubted  whether  they  had  not  the 
Pound,  divided  into  12  and  into  15  Ounces ;  and  into  20,  48,  and  LX  Shillings. 
By  Etheldred’ s  Laws,  1 5  Ora  was  a  Pound ;  Sir  H.  Spelman  defines  the  Ora,  by 
Unci  a,  an  Ounce ;  and  Ora  is,  by  the  fame  Author,  faid  to  be  a  Piece  of  Money, 
Value  16  d.  It  is  certain,  that  15  by  16,  produces  the  fame  Number  of  Pence, 
as  12  by  20,  48  by  5,  or  LX  by  IV,  and  are  either  of  them  the  Sum  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  Pence,  or  the  fame  Value  of  a  Pound  of  Silver. 

Thus  after  a  ftrifl  Enquiry  into  the  Value  of  the  Libra  Anglo-Saxonica ,  and 
confulting  all  that  is  material  on  the  Subjedf,  the  Difference  of  Opinions  feem 
only  to  have  arifen  from  the  Variety  of  the  Divifions,  each  alike  capable  of 
being  arithmetically  refolved  into  the  firft  given  Quantity  of  the  Pound  Troy, 
and  hand  here  in  Order : 


£  An  Ounce  - 
[  A  Pound 

-  XX  Penny-weights  ] 
XII  Ounces  ’ 

|  240  Penny-weights  Troy. 

240 

2. : 

J  An  Ounce  - 

-  XVI  Penny- weight  ] 

|  240  ditto. 

l  A  Pound 

XV  Ounces  ' 

240 

„  1 

i  A  Shilling  - 

XII  Penny-weight  ] 

►  240  ditto. 

1  A  Pound 

-  XX  Shillings  ] 

240 

4.] 

[  A  Shilling  - 

V  Penny-weight  } 

^  240  ditto. 

4.  < 

[  A  Pound  -  - 

XLVIII  Shillings  j 

240 


1 

* 
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LX  ShZgTSht  }  240  Penny-weiSht  Troy- 


240 


By  this  and  fome  other  Circumftances,  not  pertinent  to  the  prefent  Purpofe, 
it  fhould  feem,  that,  in  thofe  early  Days,  our  Anceftors  underftood  honeft  Arith¬ 
metic  as  well  as  their  Pofterity ;  as  we  fee  all  their  Denominations  calculated 
into  whole  Numbers,  and  all  the  whole  Numbers  they  can  be  calculated  into. 

From  the  Coming  in  of  William  the  Norman ,  to  the  Time  of  Edward  I,  we 
find  but  a  very  obfcure  Account  of  the  State  of  our  Coin  ;  nor,  until  the  Reign 
of  Edward  III,  have  we  any  clear  Authority  for  the  Value  fet  upon  Gold,  or  of 
its  Proportion  to  Silver,  and  ftill  lefs  of  the  Proportion  of  both  to  other  Com¬ 
modities  ;  although  thereupon  in  great  meafure  depends  a  fair  Infight  into 
the  State  and  Condition  of  thofe  Times,  as  to  Trade,  Wealth,  Plenty,  &c. 
However,  by  what  appears,  the  ancient  and  modern  Proportion  of  Gold  to 
Silver,  was  not  very  different  in  the  Reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  his  late  Ma- 
jefty  George  II.  Neither  do  I  find  any  Alteration  in  the  Standard  of  the  Gold  or 
Silver  down  to  the  prefent  Times :  Twenty  two  Carats  fine,  and  two  alloy,  is  the 
Ounce  of  Gold ;  and  eleven  Ounces  and  two  Penny-weight  fine,  and  eighteen 
Penny-weight  alloy,  the  Standard  Pound  of  Silver  :  The  Divifion  of  the  Pound 
of  Gold  continues  the  fame,  viz.  into  forty  four  Guineas  and  a  half ;  though 
this  Coin  hath  varied  in  the  nominal  Value  feveral  Times  in  different  Reigns, 
having  once  got  up  to  thirty  Shillings,  and  declined  again  to  the  prefent  Cur¬ 
rency  of  twenty  one. 

But  for  the  Reader’s  Satisfaction,  and  that  all  may  be  known  on  this 
SubjeCt  that  is  requifite,  concerning  the  DoCtrine  of  Bullion  and  Coins,  and 
how  our  Standard  is  proportioned  to  that  of  other  Countries,  and  thence  what 
the  true  Par  of  Exchange  is  between  us,  I  refer  to  the  adjoined  Tables  of  Sir 
Jfaac  Newton ,  with  the  fubfequent  Explanations  and  Remarks  thereon  :  For 
though  the  SubjeCt  under  Confideration  fhoukl  limit  my  Difcourfe  to  the 
Worth  of  thefe  precious  Metals,  current  in  England  and  Spain  comparatively, 
I  confide  the  extending  it  in  the  Manner  I  have,  will  not  be  difapproved  by 
the  Generality  of  thofe  for  whofe  Perufal  it  is  intended ;  I  fhall  therefore  pro¬ 
ceed  ;  and  as  Coin  is  made  out  of  Bullion,  and  as  either  is  more  fcarce  or  plen¬ 
tiful,  fo  are  they  valued  in  Proportion  to  other  Commodities,  and  are  bartera- 
ble  for  them.  From  hence,  and  from  the  intrinfic  Worth  of  Coin  or  Bullion, 
that  is  to  fay,  their  Freenefs  from  Mixture  or  Alloy,  or,  in  other  Words,  their 
Purity  or  Finenefs,  is  formed  that  Exactitude  in  adjuffing  Debts  and  Credits 
between  Nation  and  Nation,  Merchant  and  Merchant,  or  otlierwife  in  Dealings, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  in  greater  or  leffer  Matters. 

Whatever  farther  is  to  be  faid  on  this  SubjeCt,  all  centers  at  laft  in  intrinfic 
Value:  For  although  there  may  be  a  Difference  at  Times  and  Places  in  the  com¬ 
parative  Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  to  each  other,  and  to  other  Commodities,  in 
the  incidental  Expence  of  Returns,  or  in  the  Largenefs  and  Smallnefs  of  the  De¬ 
mand  ;  yet  ftill  the  intrinfic  Value  governs  all  5  fo  in  that  we  are  only  to  reft  it 
to  calculate  thereby,  and  leave  every  thing  elfe  to  cafual  Confiderations,  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  Parties  concerned,  who  will,  fo  long  as  there  is  Plenty  or  Scar¬ 
city  of  Gold  or  Silver,  or  as  larger  or  fmaller  Demands  occur,  fuit  the  Market 
thereto,  and  rife  and  fall,  or  to  the  natural  Par  pro  pari ,  level  Exchanges. 

There  is  another  Matter,  which  moft  of  the  Writers  on  Bullion  and  Coins 
have  entered  into  with  great  W armth  and  Spirit ;  and,  as  the  Occafion  pre- 
fents,  I  fhall  attempt  here  to  confider,  in  perhaps  a  flronger  Light  than 
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has  been  generally  the  Cafe  with  thofe,  who,  without  tracing  it  through  all  its 
various  Appearances,  have  been  very  pofitive  in  affirming  or  denying,  or,  which 
is  much  the  fame,  affirming  oppofitely. 

The  true  Queftion,  however  diverfffied  by  Words,  is,  Whether  the  having  a 
greater  Plenty  of  Gold  or  Silver,  is  the  true  and  only  Caufe  of  the  fuppofed 
Difference  of  the  Price  or  Value  of  Provifions,  Neceffaries,  and  Labour?  Or, 
in  other  Words,  if  Gold  and  Silver,  or  both,  have  by  their  Plenty  leffened  their 
former  Value  or  Eftimation,  whether  Labour,  &c.  have  been  proportionably  ad- 
j  ufted  thereto  ? 

A  right  Solution  of  the  above  Queftions,  inftrudts  us  in  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Caufes  which  affect  our  Manufactures  at  home,  and  confequently  our  Trade 
abroad,  as  the  greater  or  leffer  Balance  depends  on  the  Cheapnefs  or  Dearnefs 
of  Labour. 

If  either  Gold  or  Silver  has  increafed,  fuch  Increafe  feems  to  have  been  mu¬ 
tual,  if  that  may  be  afcertained  by  the  Proportion  they  have  appeared,  in  tra¬ 
cing  them  down,  to  have  bore  to  one  another;  but  if  we  fhould  any  where  find 
that  more  Gold  in  Proportion  was  ufed  formerly  than  Silver,  and  more  Silver 
now  than  Gold  in  wrought  Works  of  any  kind,  out  of  the  Courfe  of  Currency, 
then  it  will  follow,  that  their  Proportion  in  Currency  will  not  evince  their  con- 
ftant  proportional  Equality.  From  all  we  can  gather  from  Hiftory  in  very  old 
Times,  Gold  feems  to  have  been  more  applied  to  wrought  Works  than  Silver; 
but  in  the  prefent,  it  appears  that  more  Silver  is  fo  applied  than  Gold :  And  as 
in  old  Times,  the  Proportion  of  Silver  to  Gold  in  Currency  was  neareft  twelve 
to  one,  but  now  neareft  fifteen  to  one ;  it  feems  therefore  evident,  that  Gold 
was  more  plentiful  formerly  than  Silver,  and  Silver  now  than  Gold. 

By  ancient  Times,  I  would  be  underftood  to  mean  the  flourifhing  Ages 
of  the  Jewifh  State,  and  of  the  Ajfyrian  Empire.  As  to  the  Times,  only 
five  hundred  Years  back,  or  fomething  lefs,  we  find  the  Proportion  in  Cur¬ 
rency  to  differ  but  little :  But  as  the  Ufe  of  wrought  Plate,  &c.  has  of  late 
greatly  increafed,  it  puts  it  quite  out  of  Doubt,  that  Gold  in  Proportion  was 
then  more  plenty  than  Silver,  and  now  Silver  more  plenty  than  Gold,  without 
any  Relation  to  the  great  Quantity,  not  only  this  Nation,  but  others  export  to 
the  Eafl-Indies. 

As  to  the  general  Plenty  of  both,  and  how  that  has  operated  with  regard  to 
the  Price  of  Labour,  &c.  is  a  Matter  of  further  Confideration ;  and  in  this  re- 
fpeft  I  (hall  confine  myfelf  to  England  only,  though  the  Calculation  may  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  Spain ,  and  moft  other  European  Countries. 

Among  many  Writers  on  this  Subject,  the  learned  Author  of  the  Chronicon 
Pretiofum  is  not  to  be  the  leaft  regarded,  though  that  Book  was  written  for  a 
particular  Purpofe. 

That  Author  has  deduced  down,  in  Divifions,  the  Price  of  Provifons ,  the 
Value  of  one  kind  of  Church  Livings ,  and  the  common  Price  of  Labour ;  the 
two  former  from  different  Authors  of  Credit;  the  latter  from  our  Statute  Books, 
and  certain  cafual  Occurrences. 

And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  an  Ounce  of  Silver  is,  and  ever 
was,  equal  to  an  Ounce  of  Silver ;  and  therefore  whatever  more  an  Ounce  of 
Silver  would  purchafe  or  pay  for,  formerly  or  now,  is  the  true  Difference.  I11 
the  28th  Year  of  the  Reign  of  Edward  I.  Silver  was  at  one  Shilling  and  eight  Pence 
Farthing  an  Ounce,  Silver  now  at  jive  Shillings  and  two  Pence ;  therefore  if  one 
Shilling  and  eight  Pence  Farthing  purchafed  a  Sheep  then,  or  paid  the  Labourer  a 
Week’s  Wages,  and  five  Shillings  and  two  Pence  does  the  fame  now,  they  being 
only  of  two  different  Denominations,  and  equally  an  Ounce  of  Silver ,  then  were 
the  Prices  equal. 
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The  Price  of  Provisions,  as  the  learned  Author  admits,  is  a  very  uncertain 
Rule  to  judge  by  3  as  they  not  only  alter  on  various  Occafions  at  the  fame  Mar¬ 
ket,  but  very  materially  at  all  Times  in  different  Markets,  as  to  Flefh,  Poultry, 
and  Fifh;  but  as  to  Corn,  the  Price  is  nearly  fimilar  in  all  Markets. 

To  make  this  Part  of  the  Argument  as  brief  as  poilible,  I  have  here  noted, 
Table-wife,  the  Price  of  fuch  Things  as  are  the  moft  abfolutely  neceffary  for  the 
Support  of  human  Life,  from  the  Author’s  own  Stating,  and  of  what  was  ac¬ 
tually  purchafed  for  the  Prior  of  St.  Augujtiri  s,  Canterbury ,  in  1309;  and  againft 
them  have  fet  the  Prices  as  they  are  now  equal  to,  nearly  as  one  Shilling  and  eight 
Pence  Farthing  is  to  Jive  Shillings  and  two  Pence ,  or  two  Thirds  Difference  •  by 
which  what  Variance  there  is  will  appear  evident. 


An  Ounce  of  Silver  at  1  s*  8d.  |  = 
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How  near  thefe  Prices  approach  to  our  diffant  Markets,  is  more  readily  ob- 
fervable,  than,  that  when  fome  Circumftances  are  confidered,  they  may  be  in 
Proportion  much  above  them  :  As  a  Quarter  of  Wheat  at  1  /.  1  s.  6  d.  without 
a  Land-Tax;  Malt  at  i8r.  with  both  a  Land  and  Malt-Tax  on  it;  Oats  at 
12  5.  with  a  Land-Tax;  and  all  three  under  the  Load  of  various  other  Taxes, 
not  known  in  thofe  Days,  will  altogether  fufficiently  evince,  that  a  Super-plenty 
of  Money  has  not  been  the  foie  Caufe  of  the  Difference :  Nor  is  it  very  figni- 
ficant  without,  as  a  Quarter  of  Malt  at  i8r.  is  not  an  uncommon  Price  now, 
neither  is  Oats  at  12  s.  An  Ox  at  2/.  145.  may  be  thought  cheap  by  thofe  who 
imagine  by  it  we  intend  fuch  Oxen  as  are  brought  to  Smithfeld  Market,  and  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Hogs  and  Sheep ;  nor  is  a  Goofe  at  10  d.\  fuch  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  Purchafe  at  a  Barn-door,  no  more  than  is  a  Pullet  for  4  d.  |  or  nine 
Eggs  for  3  d. 

But  this  is  not  much  to  the  Purpofe  of  the  main  Argument,  as  thefe  are  all 
partial  or  chance  Prices :  Nor  was  the  Produce  of  the  Land  in  thofe  Days  fo  well 
proportioned,  as  to  bear  even  or  regular  Prices,  efpecially  between  Corn  and 
Cattle ;  as  it  is  found  on  due  Examination,  that  Wheat  was  often  at  an  Ounce 
of  Gold  the  Quarter,  and  other  Grain  in  Proportion ;  and,  upon  an  Average 
through  the  whole  five  hundred  Years,  dearer  than  now. 

On  the  ffudying  of  this  with  more  than  common  Attention,  I  find  the  Value 
of  a  Day’s  Labour  to  be  3  d.  nearly  the  feventh  Part  of  an  Ounce  of  Silver  then, 
and  fo  equal  to  9  d.  now.  That  the  Statutes  directed  lefs,  I  am  fenfible :  But 
they  never  did,  nor  never  will,  nor  can  operate  to  any  Purpofe  in  fuch  Cafes ; 
not  only  for  Reafons  which  common  Senfe  will  tell  any  Man,  but  what  is  like- 
wife  evinced  by  common  Experience :  The  Reafon  is,  becaufe  fuch  Laws  are 
not  equal,  and  founded  on  a  falfe  Suppofition,  that  every  Man  is  equally  ffrong, 
willing  and  fkilful ;  and  therefore  the  Statutes  only  ferve  as  Hints  to  inform  us 
fomething  near  the  Matter. 
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It  is  befides  with  Labourers  as  with  Commodities 3  the  Price  is  governed  by 
Plenty  or  Scarcity  :  And  herein  confifts  the  Marrow  of  that  Maxim,  That  Num¬ 
bers  of  People  are  the  Wealth  of  a  Nation  3  as,  where  they  are  plenty,  they  muft 
work  cheap,  and  fo  Manufactures  are  encouraged  for  a  foreign  Market  3  and 
their  Returns  are  the  Wealth  of  the  Nation,  which  Numbers  thus  procure. 

Take  this  as  a  brief  Illuftration  :  If  Plenty  of  Money  made  Labour  dear,  how 
happens  it,  that  in  New -England,  where  Money  is  fcarce,  Labour  is  dear  ?  And 
again,  in  Jamaica ,  where  Money  is  plentiful,  Labour  is  dear:  The  fame  in 
Spain,  &c. 

A  Maxim  muft  hold  true  in  every  Part,  or  it  is  no  Maxim  3  and  this,  of  the 
Plenty  of  Money  making  Labour  dear,  is  hardly  true  in  any  Part :  For,  in  the 
different  Situations  of  New-England,  Jamaica,  and  Spain ,  we  fee  the  fame  Ef¬ 
fect  3  but  neither  relative  to  the  Plenty  of  Money,  but  all  to  the  Scarcity  of  La¬ 
bourers.  However,  if  we  look  a  little  further  back,  Plenty  of  Money  may  in 
Time  caufe  a  Scarcity  of  Labourers,  and  fo  Dearnefs  of  Labour  3  but  this  is 
merely  cafual. 

But  then  again :  It  fhould  in  another  Light  be  the  Caufe  of  Cheapnefs  in  Ne- 
ceffaries,  as  it  may  be  the  Means  of  Improvement  of  Lands,  &c.  and  fo,  by  raff¬ 
ing  the  Quantity,  leffen  the  Value. 

And  we  fee  daily  that  the  Price  of  Grain  is  not  ruled  by  the  Plenty  or  Scar¬ 
city  of  Gold  or  Silver,  but  by  its  own  Superabundance  or  Defect  3  as,  where  we 
raife  more  than  we  can  vent,  or  where  we  could  vent  more  than  we  raife :  So  in 
Labourers,  where  they  are  fcarce,  they  command  their  Wages  3  where  plenty,  the 
Wages  command  them  3  that  is  to  fay,  they  will  work  for  lefs  Gold  and  Silver 
in  one  Cafe  than  in  the  other.  Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Gold  and  Silver  is  much 
balanced  by  the  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  other  Things,  as  thefe  by  Gold  and  Silver, 
and  upon  that  Balance  depends  the  Difference  of  Prices. 

I  am  apprehenfive  that  the  learned  Author,  above  quoted,  plainly  perceived 
this  3  for  he  fays.  Chap.  6.  that  “  VI.  in  Henry  the  Sixth’s  Time  contained  40 
tc  Ounces  of  Silver,  now  only  1 9 1 3  and  therefore  that  v/.  was  of  fomewhat  bet- 
tc  ter  Value  than  x/.  now-a-Days.”  But  then  he  fays  again,  for  Reafons  he 
was  beft  acquainted  with,  that  “  if  for  twenty  Years  together,  the  Price  of 
“  Wheat  were  vi  s.  viii d.  the  Quarter,  and  from  the  Year  1686  to  1706,  at  40 s. 
tc  the  Quarter,  it  is  plain  that  v/.  in  Henry  the  Sixth’s  Time  would  have  pur- 
tc  chafed  fifteen  Quarters  of  Wheat,  for  which  the  laft  twenty  Years  muft  have 
“  been  paid  xxx/.  therefore  that  xxx/.  now  would  be  no  more  than  an  Equiva- 
<c  lent  to  v/.  in  the  Reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth.”  But  fuppofe  v/.  now  is  twenty 
Ounces  of  Silver,  30  Times  20  is  but  600,  and  5  Times  40  is  200,  or  |  the  Quan¬ 
tity,  which  proves  beyond  Difpute,  that  the  Equivalent  is  only  as  5  is  to  15, 
not  as  v  is  to  xxx. 

This  is  a  Point  which  I  look  upon  as  of  the  laft  Importance  to  my  Country, 
to  inveftigate  clearly  what  is  the  true  Caufe  of  the  Dearnefs  of  Labour,  &c.  It 
cannot  be  owing  alone  to  the  Plenty  of  Money,  for  the  Reafons  before  all  edged  3 
and  becaufe  that  where  a  Country  is  full  ftocked  with  Inhabitants,  whether  Mo¬ 
ney  be  plenty  or  not,  the  Price  of  Labour  will  always  be  in  the  Power  of  the 
Employer  3  and  where  that  is  the  Cafe,  Manufactures  will  be  carried  on  cheap, 
as  in  Flanders,  &c.  The  fure  Way  to  carry  on  a  flourifliing  Trade,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  to  manufact ure  cheap  3  this  is  only  to  be  attained  by  an  Abundance  of 
Labourers,  and  we  do  not  perceive  the  Want  of  them,  through  their  earning 
too  much  Money,  and  fo  fetting  up  for  themfelves,  nor  from  the  Want  of  a 
healthy  Climate,  nor  from  Numbers  which  go  abroad.  Nor  will  our  heavy 
Weight  of  Taxes  fall  always  fo  much  on  Provifions  and  Neceffaries,  as  to  caufe 
Labour  to  be  dear  3  though  it  may  make  a  material  Difference  between  the  pre- 
fent  and  former  Times:  For,  as  it  has  been  obferved  before,  if  the  Markets  are 

full 
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full  flocked,  the  Buyer  will  govern  the  Price ;  and  if  that  Price  will  not  pay 
Rent,  the  Landlord  may  be  obliged  to  live  upon  lefs ;  but  the  Confumer  will 
not  be  burdened  with  the  Taxes,  they  mull  all  fall  on  thofe  who  have  Pro- 
perty. 

So  that  as  to  the  Labour :  This  is  but  Part  of  the  Evil,  or  Neceffity  of  raif- 
ing  the  Price  of  Labour.  The  worft  Part  of  it  then  is,  that  high  Taxes  drain 
the  Center  of  a  Country  into  the  Capital,  whence  perhaps  it  may  not  circulate 
back  quick  enough  to  anfwer  neceffary  Emergencies,  which,  eaufing  a  Stagnation 
of  Bufinefs,  fends  the  Labourers  after  the  Money;  and  a  Country  thus  thinned* 
though  Money  be  fcarce,  Labour  will  be  dear,  on  our  former  Principle.  This 
is  in  home  meafure  remedied  by  our  Number  of  inland  manufacturing  Towns, 
which,  by  Drawbacks  on  the  Capital,  and  by  prudently  keeping  their  Labourers 
together,  and  in  Trades  they  cannot  well  follow  any  where  elfe,  is  a  fair  Means 
of  having  their  Bufinefs  done  cheap,  and  they  thrive  accordingly ;  but,  out  of 
the  Vicinage  of  thefe,  the  Cafe  is  very  different,  Labourers  will  be  fcarce,  and 
Labour  dear. 

Hence  I  fhall  beg  Leave  to  make  an  Inference  to  the  main  Purport  of  the 
Work  before  me ;  which  is,  That  fo  much  as  we  want  in  the  Cheapnefs  of  La¬ 
bour,  fo  much  fnall  we  be  defective  in  the  Balance  of  Trade  abroad  :  And,  al¬ 
though  it  may  be  that  Exchanges  may  vary  or  rife  in  our  Disfavour,  whether  the 
Balance  be  greatly  for  or  againft  us  in  Trade ;  yet  fhould  we  be  much  better  re¬ 
conciled  to  that  little  Deviation  from  the  Far  pro  pari ,  if  Means  could  be  found 
to  render  Labour  generally  cheaper,  and,  by  acquiring  a  large  Balance,  make 
little  Differences  in  the  Exchange  appear  infignificant. 

And  as  I  hope  it  is  now  pretty  well  proved,  that  Plenty  of  Money  is  not  the 
dreadful  SpeClre  which  frightens  us  out  of  our  Trade,  by  making  Labour  dear, 
but  the  Want  of  People  enough  to  make  it  cheap ;  it  will  be  worthy  the  Atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Great  and  the  Wife,  what  is  the  molt  apt  and  proper  Way  of  flock¬ 
ing  the  Nation  with  fober  induflrious  People,  applicable  to  fuch  Employments 
as  are  now  evidently  moil  in  Want  of  Labourers ;  and  in  which,  though  I  fhall 
not  prefame  to  prefcribe,  I  beg  Leave  to  deliver  a  few  Hints. 

In  all  Bufinefles,  where  the  Labourer  in  three  Days  can  earn  Money  enough 
to  maintain  himfelf  the  other  three  in  Idlenefs,  that  Bufinefs  wants  more  Hands : 
And  wherever  any  Part  of  a  Country  is  fo  fcarce  of  Labourers,  as,  that  for  Aid 
in  the  principal  Part  of  their  Bufinefs,  they  are  obliged  to  procure  others  from 
a  Diflance,  they  likewife  want  Hands.  In  either  Cafe  Labour  will  be  dear. 

Our  Author  proceeds  to  enforce  his  Argument  by  feveral  other  flrong  Confi- 
derations,  too  long  to  be  here  inferted :  I  fhall  therefore  only  add  his  Conclu- 
fion  of  it ;  which,  he  fays,  was  to  fihew,  that  the  Increafe  of  Money  is  not  the  only 
Caufe  of  the  Difference  of  the  Price  or  Value  of  Provifions,  Neceffaries,  and  La¬ 
bour  ;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  prove,  that  Money  in  general  makes  out  but  a 
fmall  Part  of  that,  wherein  confifls  the  Wealth  of  any  Nation,  which  compre¬ 
hends  Thoufands  of  Things  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Community. 

I  fhall  now  add  Sir  Ifaac  Newtons  Tables,  with  the  Explanations  and  Remarks 
promifed ;  and  with  thefe  clofe  the  Dodlrine  of  Bullion  and  Coins, 
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DISSERTATIONS  on 


Sir  Ifaac  NewtonV  Affays ,  Weights,  and  Values  of  mofi  foreign  Silver  and  Gold  Coins , 
actually  made  at  the  Mint,  by  Order  of  the  Privy  Council ,  before  the  Tear  1 7  i  7 ; 
With  Notes  and  Explanations ,  Jhevoing  the  Methods  of  keeping  Accounts  in  thofe 
Cities ,  on  which  Negotiations  in  Bills  are  ufually  made  ■  and  a  Calculation  of  the 
real  or  intrinfic  Par  op  Exchange ,  as  it  food  in  the  Tear  1719,  when  frf  pub- 
life  d,  and  as  it  was  republifhed  in  London,  1740. 


Foreign  Silver  Coins. 

The  Piafer  of  Spain ,  or  Seville  Piece  of? 

8  Reals ,  now  reduced  to  1  o  *,  -  } 

The  new  Seville  Piece  op  Eight , 

The  Mexico  Piece  of  Eight ,  -  -  - 

The  Pillar  Piece  of  Eight,  -  -  -  - 

The  Peru  Piece  of  Eight,  coarfer,  but? 

of  uncertain  Allay,  -  -  -  -  § 

The  old  Ecu  of  France ,  or  Piece  of  60  ? 
Sols  Tournois ,  ------  j 

The  new  Ecu  of  France,  or  Piece  of  5  ? 
Livres,  or  100  Sols ,  -  -  -  -  3 

N.  B.  The  Ecu  of  France  fould  be 
2  dw.  worfe  by  Law. 

The  Crufado  of  Portugal,  or  Ducat, 
worth  400  Reas,  now  marked  and  > 
raifed  to  480  Reas,  -  -  -  -  J 

The  Patacks,  or  Patagons  of  Portugal,  l 
worth  500  Reas ,  now  marked  and  J- 
raifed  to  600,  ------  J 

The  Ducatoon  of  Flanders,  or  Piece  of? 

60  Sols  or  Patars,  ] 

The  Pat  agon  of  Flanders,  or  Crofs  Dol-  ? 

lar,  or  Piece  of  48  Patars,  -  -  £ 

The  Ducatoon  of  Holland,  or  Piece  of? 

63  Stivers ,  -  --  --  --3 

The  Patagon  Leg  Dollar ,  or  Rix  Dollar  ? 

of  Holland,  or  Piece  of  50  Stivers,  -  3 
The  three  Guilder  Piece  of  Holland,  or? 

Piece  of  60  Stivers ,  -  -  -  -  3 

The  Guilder  Florin,  or  Piece  of  20  Stivers, 
The  ten  Shilling  Piece  of  Zeland,  or? 

Piece  of  60  Stivers ,  -  -  -  _  3 

The  Lion  Dollar  of  Holland,  or  |  of  the  ? 

Ducatoon ,  -  --  --  --  3 

The  Ducatoon  of  Cologn,  -  -  -  - 

The  Rix  Dollar,  or  Patagon  of  Cologn,  - 
The  Rix  Dollar,  or  Patagon  of  the? 
Bifhop  of  Liege ,  -----  3 

The  Rix  Dollar  of  Mentz,  -  - 

The  Rix  Dollar  of  Frankfort, 

The  Rix  Dollar  of  the  Elector  Pala¬ 
tine  of  the  Rhine,  and  Bavaria 
fore  1620,  -  -  -  - 


:  Pala-~\ 
ia ,  be-  > 


Affay. 

dnv. 

Weight 

dw.  gr . 

Stand.  Wt 

dvj.  gr.  mi. 

w. 

1 

1 7  12 

J7 

10  2 

w. 

H 

J3 

21  15 

w. 

1 

1 7  IO! 

!7 

8  14 

Stand. 

17  9 

J7 

9 

W. 

1 

17  12 

J7 

10  2 

w. 

li 

l9  Hi 

*9 

1 1  12 

w. 

2 

11  4 

1 1 

1  J3 

B. 

4  \ 

20  22 

21 

8  2 

W. 

12 

•18  1 

J7 

1  J3 

B. 

3 

20  21 

21 

3  J5 

W. 

H 

18 

16 

20  17 

W. 

2 

20  8 

20 

3  12 

W. 

r  v 

2 

6  1 8 1 

6 

17  1 

w. 

2 

20  6 

20 

1  *3 

w. 

44 

1 7  H 

*4 

2  7 

B. 

3 

20  18 

21 

-  !5 

W. 

T3 

18 

16 

22  14 

W. 

12 

1 7  22^ 

16 

22  5 

W. 

6^ 

18  8 

l7 

19  18 

W. 

9 

18  8 

18  j 

l7 

14  4 

Value* 

d. 

54 

43*  ii 
53-  83 
53-  87 


54 

60*  39 


34*  31 


66.  15 

52*  9r 

65-  59 
52.  28 

6-2.  46 
20.  08 
6 '2.  21 

43-  °7 
65.  02 


*  This  Piajter  was  proved  to  have  been  over-weighty. 
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The  Rix  Dollar  of  Nuremberg ,  -  -  - 

The  old  Rix  Dollar  of  Lunenburg , 

The  old  Rix  Dollar  of  Hanover , 

The  double  Gulden  of  the  Elector  of  Ha-  ? 

nover ,  -  --  --  --  -3 

The  Gulden  of  the  Ele6tor  of  Hanover,  ? 

or  Piece  of  |,  -  -  ^  -  -  -  3 
The  half  Gulden  of  the  Elector  of  Ha-1 
nover ,  or  Piece  of  -  -  -  -  3 
The  Gulden  of  the  Duke  of  Zell,  or  Piece  1 
of  1 6  Gute  Grofhen,  -  -  -  -  -  3 

The  Gulden  of  the  Bifhop  of  Hildejheim , 
or  Piece  of  24  *  Manen  Grojh,  now  > 
raifed  to  26,  ------  J 

The  Rix  Dollar  of  Magdeburg,  -  -  - 
The  Gulden ,  or  Guilder,  of  Magdeburg , 
The  old  Rix  Dollar  of  the  Elector  of? 
Brandenburg ,  ------  3 

The  old  Gulden  of  Brandenburg ,  now? 

raifed  from  24  to  26  -f*  Manen  Grojh ,  3 
The  Gulden  of  Brandenburg ,  or  Piece  ? 

off.  - . 1 

The  half  Gulden  of  Brandenburg,  or? 

Piece  of  |,x  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ( 

The  Gulden  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  ? 
or  Piece  of  |,  ------  3 

The  old  Bank  Dollar  of  Hamburg 
The  old  Rix  Dollar  of  Lubec,  -  -  - 

The  four  Mark  Piece  of  Denmark ,  of? 

coarfer  Allay,  -  -  -  -  -  -  3 

The  four  Mark  Piece  of  Denmark ,  of? 
finer  Allay,  ------  -3 

The  eight  Mark  Piece  of  Sweden,  -  - 

The  four  Mark  Piece  of  Sweden,  -  - 

The  two  Mark  Piece  of  Sweden, 

The  old  Dollar  of  Da?itzic,  - 
The  old  Rix  Dollar  of  j thorn,  near? 

Dantzic,  -  --  --  --  3 

The  Rix  Dollar  of  Sigifmund  III.  and? 

Vladijlam  IV.  Kings  of  Poland,  -  3 
The  Rix  Dollar  of  the  late  Emperor? 
Leopold ,  ---  -----3 

The  Rix  Dollar  of  his  Predeceffor  Per-  ? 

dinand  III,  -  --  --  --  j 

The  Rix  Dollar  of  Ferdinand,  Arch-  ? 

duke  of  Aujlria ,  -  -  -  -  -  *  £ 

The  Rix  Dollar  of  Bafil,  -  -  -  - 

The  Rix  Dollar  of  Zurich ,  -  - 
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AfTay. 

Weight 

Stand.  Wt 

Value. 

dvj. 

dvj. 

gr¬ 

d-vj. 

gr. 

mi- 

d. 

W. 

6 

18 

id 

22 

I 

55- 

55 

w. 

10 

18 

I  I 

l7 

*5 

2 

54- 

65 

w. 

8 

18 

12 

l7 

20 

2 

55- 

°3 

w. 

7 

18 

l8 

18 

3 

l6 

56- 

2  9 

B. 

!7i 

8 

10 

9 

I 

l8 

28. 

14 

B. 

J7i 

4 

5 

4 

12 

J9 

H- 

c7 

W. 

43 

11 

2 

8 

22 

10 

27. 

67 

w. 

4o  5 

1 1 

22 

9 

l7 

7 

3°* 

21 

w. 

10 

18 

12 

*7 

16 

1 

54- 

27 

w. 

44 

1 1 

H 

9 

6 

- 

28. 

67 

w. 

9 

18 

13 

J7 

19 

1 

55- 

*7 

w. 

43 

12 

4 

9 

T9 

9 

30i 

41 

w. 

43 

1 1 

3 

8 

23 

6 

27. 

81 

w. 

43 

5 

T3 

4 

1 1 

14 

I3- 

09 

w. 

41 

11 

3 

9 

1 

14 

28. 

12 

w. 

8 

18 

9 

T7 

J7 

4 

54- 

92 

w. 

H 

18 

16 

J7 

22 

J7 

55- 

54 

w. 

61 

H 

8 

10 

9 

10 

32- 

23 

w. 

21 

1 1 

I3l 

10 

1 1 

5 

32- 

45 

Stand. 

20 

20 

62 

w. 

J8 

T3 

12 

9 

23 

7 

3°* 

92 

w. 

6 

*9 

w. 

mi 

18 

9 

J7 

12 

4 

54- 

27 

w. 

12 

18 

8 1 

J7 

8 

*5 

53* 

CO 

w. 

10 

18 

9 

J7 

*3 

54- 

04 

w. 

io| 

■  ) 

18 

9 

17 

l2 

T 

4 

54- 

27 

w. 

iof 

18 

9 

l7 

12 

4 

54- 

27 

w. 

18 

5 

l7 

s 

7 

53- 

78 

w. 

-7  s- 

18 

18  i 

z 

18 

3 

6 

56- 

24 

w. 

J3 

j8 

I 

16 

23 

*3 

52* 

65 

*  Mar  yen  Grofhen. 

4  Maryen  Grofhen, 

The 


t  This  Bank  Dollar  was  proved  to  have  been 
over-weighty. 
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The  old  Ducat  of  Venice,  with  theW  ords ' 
Ducatus  Venetus  upon  it,  a  Piece  of 
6  old  Livres ,  afterwards  raifed,  I 
think,  to  6  Livres ,  4  Sols,  de  Picoli,. 
The  half  Ducat,  ------ 

The  new  D neat, with  the  N°  1 24  upon*) 
it,  fignifying  124  Sols,  or  6  Livres,  > 
4  Sols,  de  Picoli ,  -  -  -  -  -  -  J 

The  half  thereof,  ------ 

The  Crufado  Croifat ,  or  St.  Mark  of  Ve-1 
nice,  with  the  N°  140  upon  it,  fig- ! 
nifying  140  Sols,  or  7  Livres  de  Pi-\ 
coli,  -  -------- 


The  quarter  Crufado,  of  the  fame  Form 
Another  Coin  of  Venice ,  -  -  -  - 

The  Piece  of  two  Jules ,  -  -  -  - 

The  Ducat  de  Banco  of  Naples,  or  Piece 
of  5  Larins,  or  10  Carlins ,  or  100 
Grains,  -  --  --  --  - 

The  half  Ducat,  ------ 

The  Larin,  or  fifth  Part  of  the  Ducat, 
The  Carlin,  or  tenth  Part  of  the  Ducat, 
The  EJcudi  Ecu,  or  Crown  of  Rome ,  or  7 
Piece  of  10  Julios,  or  100  Bayoches,  3 
The  Lefon  of  Rome,  or  Piece  of  3  Ju-  7 
lios,  -  --  --  --  --3 

The  Ducat  of  Florence  and  Leghorn,  or  7 
Piece  of  7  Litres,  or  10^  Julios,  -  | 
The  Julio  of  Rome,  ------ 

The  Piajler  Ecu ,  or  Crown  of  Ferdi-  7 
nandW,  Duke  of  Lufcany,  -  -  -3 

'ThzPiaferEcu,  or  Crown  of  Cofmus  111,1 
prefent  Duke  of  Lufcany,  whofe  Mo-  j 
nies  are  about  4  per  Cent,  lighter  than  Y 
thofe  of  his  Father’s  j  this  Piece  is  J 
8  ~  Julios,  -  --  --  -  -  J 

The  Croifat  of  Genoa,  or  Piece  of  y\Livres, 
The  Ecu  d ’  Argent  of  Genoa,  or  Piece  7 
of  7  Livres,  1 2  Sols,  -  -  -  -  j 

The  Piafer  Ecu,  or  Crown  of  Milan ,  - 

T he  Philip  of  Milan,  or  Piece  of  7  Livres, 
The  Livre,  or  20  Sols  Piece  of  Savoy ,  - 
The  10  Sols  Piece  of  Savoy,  -  -  - 

A  Roupee,  -  --  --  --  - 

A  Gut  Gulden,  or  Florin  d ’  Or,  a  Dutch  7 
Coin  of  28  Stivers,  -  -  -  -  3 

Another  Gut  Gulden ,  -  -  -  -  - 

Another, 


Affay. 

Weight 

Stand.  Wt 

dw. 

dnv. 

sr • 

d-jj. 

mi. 

W. 

23 1 

H 

l5 

1 

l7 

W. 

23  \ 

7 

7\ 

6 

12 

18 

18 

2 

9 

1 

20 

6 

10 

3 

\ 

5 

1 

w. 

46 

J7 

10 

J3 

l9 

8 

B. 

6 

3 

lS 

3 

l7 

7 

W. 

3 

14 

°4 

J3 

1 

W. 

3 

7 

og 

6 

12 

10 

W. 

3 

2 

l9i 

2 

14 

12 

w. 

3 

1 

9\ 

1 

7 

6 

20 

H  \ 

w. 

1 

5 

2ii 

5 

20 

J7 

B. 

8 

20 

3 

20 

20 

6 

2 

5 

w. 

1 

l7 

12 

l7 

10 

2 

w. 

1 

16 

18 

16 

16 

4 

B. 

7 

24 

J5 

25 

9 

1 1 

l7 

21 

< 

20 

20 

3 

22 

1 

23 

B. 

161 

7 

IO 

7 

23 

4 

W. 

75 

12 

l9 

8 

1 1 

5 

W. 

48 

1 1 

00 

8 

r4 

8 

w. 

48 

12 

9 

9 

T5 

Value. 

d . 


4°.  50 
20.  25 


42.  08 
11.  05 

4°-  43 

20.  2r 
8.  09 
4.  04 


18.  32 
64.  62 

54 

51. 69 
78. 74 


24.  07 

26.  26 

26.  72 
29.  1 5 


N.  B.  All  the  Rix  Dollars  of  the  Empire,  if  exaB,  ought  to  weigh  in  London  18 
Penny-weight  18,  and  to  be  8  |  Penny-weight  worfe  than  the  Englifh  Standard. 
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Gold  Coins  unworn. 

Affay. 

Weight  S 

car.  gr. 

dnjj.  gr.  d 

The  old  Louis  d'  Or ,  ----- 

W.o  of 

4  8 

The  half  and  quarter  in  Proportion,  - 

W.  0  0  i 

2 

2  4 

The  new  Louis  d’  Or,  ----- 

W.o  If 

5  5! 

The  half  and  quarter  in  Proportion,  - 

W.o  if 

2  I4lS 

The  old  Spanjh  double  Doublon, 

W.o  of 

17  8  1 

The  old  Spanjh  double  Pif  ole ,  - 

W.o  of 

8  16 

The  old  Spanjh  Pijiok,  ----- 

W.o  of 

4  8 

The  new  Seville  double  Pijlole ,  -  -  - 

W.o 

8  l6\ 

The  new  Seville  Pijlole ,  -  -  -  -  - 

The  half  and  quarter  in  Proportion,  - 
The  Doppia  Moeda ,  or  double  Moeda  of? 

W.o  of 

4  8j 

6  22 

t* 

Portugal,  new  coined,  -  -  -  -  j 

The  Doppia  Moeda,  as  they  come  into  ? 

W.  0  0- 

6  2 1 2 

England,  -  --  --  --  y 

4 

The  Moeda  of  Portugal,  -  -  -  - 

W.o  of 

3  11 

The  half  Moeda,  ------ 

W.  oof 

1  J75 

The  Hungary  Ducat,  -----  - 

B.  1  2 

2  5f 

The  Ducat  of  Holland,  coined  at  Legem  ? 

B.  1  2 

2  5 1 

Imperii ,  ------  -  -y 

The  Ducat  of  Campen  in  Holland, 

3.  1  2 

2  55 

The  Ducat  of  the  Bifhop  of  Bamberg , 

3.  1  2 

2  5  \ 

The  double  Ducat  of  the  Duke  of 

3.  12 

4  iof 

The  Ducat  of  the  Duke  of  Hanover ,  - 

3.  1  2 

2  si 

The  Ducat  of  Brandenburg,  -  -  - 

3.  1  2 

2  5  5 

The  Ducat  of  Sweden,  ----- 

3.  1  2 

2  Si 

The  Ducat  of  Denmark,  -  -  -  - 

3.  1  2 

2  5l 

The  Ducat  of  Poland ,  ----- 

'3.  1  2 

2  5 

The  Ducat  of  Tranflvania,  -  - 

B.  1  if 

2  4 1 

The  Sequin,  Chequin,  or  Zacheen  of  Venice, 

B.  1  3s 

2  5  4 

The  old  Italian  Pijlole,  ----- 

W.o  of 

4  6J 

The  double  Piftole  of  Pope  Urban,  1634, 

8  Hi 

The  half  Pijlole  of  Innocent  II,  1685,  - 

2  4 

A  double  P  if  ole  of  Placentia ,  -  -  - 

8  10 

A  double  Pif  ole  of  Genoa,  1621,  -  - 

8  16 

A  double  Pif  ole  of  Milan,  -  -  -  - 

8  13; 

A  Jingle  Pif  ole  of  Milan,  -  -  -  - 

4  6 1 

A  Pijlole  of  Savoy,  1675,  -  -  -  - 

4  8  2 

Double  Ducats  of  Cafile ,  Genoa,  Portu-1 
gal,  Florence,  Hungary,  and  Venice,  } 

B.  1  2  f 

4  11 

Single  Ducats  of  the  fame  Places,  -  - 

B.  I  2f 

2  5l 

Double  Due.  of  feveral  Forms  in  Germany, 

B.  1  1 

4  11 

Single  Ducats  of  the  fame  Places,  -  - 

B.  1  1 

2  5s 

Double  Ducats  of  Genoa,  -  -  -  - 

B,  1  2 

4  11 

Single  Ducats  of  Genoa,  Befancon,  and? 

B.  1  2 

2  e  - 

Zurich,  -  --  --  --  -y 

2  5  2 

Pif  ole  of  Rome ,  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  7 

Woo1 

4  6 

Savoy, Genoa, Orange, ’Treves, Befancon,) 
A  Barbary  Ducat,  with  Arabic  Letters'! 

4  u 

on  both  Sides  in  fquareT ablets, with-  ? 
out  any  Effigies  or  Efcutcheon,  -  J 

W.2  If 

2  l6f 

.  gr.  mi. 

478 

2  3  J4 

5  3  18 

2  13  19 

7  5  12 

8  14  16 

478 


62112 

6217 

■2  10  16 

1  1 7  8 

297 

2  9  3 

2  9  3 

293 

4  J7  9 

2  818 

9  3 
9  3 

9  3 

8  12 

7  6 

2107 
4  6  11 


418  8 


2  9 
4  17 
2  8 
4  18 


9 

1 

5 

6 


2  9  3 
4  5  !7 


VOL.  I. 


4  B 


Value. 

S.  d. 

16  9-  3 

8  3 

20  O.  6 

IO  O.  3 
67  I.4 

33  6-7 

16  9-  3 


26  10.  4 
26  9.  9 

J3  5-  1 

6  8.5 

9  3*6 
9  3*  2 

9  3-2 
9  3-2 

18  4. 8 

9  2. 7 

9  3-2 

9  3-2 
9  3*2 

9  2.  1 

8  1 1.  6 

9  5-7 

16  7. 6 


18  7.7 

9  3- 8 

l8  4 

9  2 

18  6. 5 

9  3-2 

16  6. 7 

9  3-5 


Note, 
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Note,  ' The  Gold  Coins  having  been  valued  when  Guineas  were  at  21  s.  6d.  they 
are  here  reduced  to  the  prefent  Stajidard  oj  21s. 

***  A  Ducat  of  the  Empire,  if  exaSt,  ought  to  weigh  2  Fenny-weighty  5  /-  Grains , 
in  London. 

For  underftanding  the  Ufe  of  this  Table,  it  is  to  be  obferved, 

That  the Englijh  Pound  T roy  contains  1 2  Ounces ;  1  Ounce,  20  Penny- weights ; 

1  Penny-weight,  24  Grains ;  and  1  Grain,  20  Mites. 

The  prefent  Englijh  Standard  for  Gold  Coin  is,  22  Carats  of  fine  Gold,  and 

2  Carats,  or  of  Alloy. 

The  Silver  Coin  contains  1 1  Ounces,  2  Penny-weight,  fine  Silver,  and  1 8 
Penny-weight  of  Alloy,  in  the  Pound. 

The  firft  Column  of  the  Table  expreffeth  the  Finenefs  of  the  allayed  Silver  j 
the  Letter  B.  fignifying  better ,  and  W.  worfe  than  the  Englijh  Standard. 

The  fecond  Column,  the  abfolute  Weight  of  the  Piece. 

The  third  Column,  its  Standard  Weight,  or  its  Quantity  of  Standard  Metal. 

The  fourth  Column,  its  Value  in  Englijh  Money. 

The  preceding  Affhys  made  of  foreign  Coins,  to  know  their  intrinfic  Values, 
and  thereby  to  calculate  the  Par  of  Exchange  between  England  and  other  Coun¬ 
tries,  have  undoubtedly  been  performed  with  the  greateft  Accuracy :  However, 
fome  fmall  Difference  is  found  in  the  Affays  of  the  greateft  Mailers,  which  the 
fubfequent  Notes  and  Remarks  will  fhew,  and  in  Part  redtify. 

•  .  , 

In  the  Year  1753,  four  Bars  of  Gold,  allayed  in  London ,  and  fent  to  Amfter - 
dam ,  turned  out  as  fdllows : 

At  London.  At  Amjlerdam. 

2  20  24  12  24  12  24 

Bars  100  Oz.  1  a  22  —  o|  Wt.  12  5  4 \  a  22  o£  Wt.  11  14  7  14 

IOi  -  -  1  -  23  -  o\  -  6  4^  -  23  if  -  12  7  2  17 

10  -  -  5  -  22  -  3 1  —  126-  -  23--  -  -  1  58  5 

*63  -  -  1 2  -  22  -  of  —  8  o  71  -  22  i~  -  -  7  -i  0211 

<  |  >  k 

m  .  ■■■■  ■  -  *  mM  1  ""  •«  .  ■  —  I  —  —  ,1  1  -■■■-■  ■  >m 

274  Oz.  19  34  6  3  Weight  32  13  8  23 

8  a  7  cc  F._-  11  c6?  6  -  - 

27455 .  278£  Agio  |  -  43  7  -  - 

5499  5563  F-  -  1 1606  13  -  - 

which  m&kes  100  Ou'nces  in  London ,  to  be  10 1  Ounces  in  Amflerdam . 

Confequently,  either  at  London  or  Amflerdam,  there  was  a  Want  of  Exactncfs. 
But  to  fix  the  true  Par  by  the  Coin  of  their  refpe£tive  Countries,  no  Ufe  fhould 
be  made  but  of  Coins  of  an  exadt  Weight,  fuch  as  is  by  Law  prefcribed  in  each 
Country:  And  it  apipears  by  the  different  Weight  of  thefe  Rix  Dollars  of  the 
Empire,  fet  down  in  the  Table,  that  fome  of  them  have  probably  been  worn  off. 

Formerly  they  were  not  in  general  come  to  fuch  an  Exadlnefs  in  Coining  as 
at  prefent,  for  even  quite  new  Pieces  were  a  little  more  or  lefs  than  Standard 
Weight. 

Spanifli  Par.  In  this  Table  Hands  firft  a  Fiafler  of  Seville,  weighing  17  Penny-weight,  12 
Grains  ;  whereupon  the  Par  of  Exchange  is  calculated  :  Then  1000  Piafiers  in 
London  fhould  weigh  875  Ounces ;  but  it  is  notorious  that  1000  Fiafler s  in  Spain 
go  at  1 17  Marks,  2  Ounces;  and,  in  London,  feldom  out  above  867  to  869 
Ounces.  The  exadt  Weight  of  a  Piajler  in  Spain,  at  prefent,  is  1  $Adartnes-,  and 

fo. 
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fo,  1000  weighing  1 17  Marks,  1  ~  Ounces,  will  pafs  for  full -weighty  in  their  Pay¬ 
ments  :  Whereby  it  feems  to  be  clear,  that  the  Pi  after  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
made  Ule  of,  and  calculated  the  Par  by,  has  been  over- weighty. 

Or  if  it  was  a  Piajer  of  an  older  Date,  when,  out  of  a  Mark  of  8  Ounces,  1 1 
Penny- weight,  4  Grains,  were  coined  67  Reals ,  and  8  made  a  Piajler ,  then  1000 
Piajers,  full  Weight,  correfponded  to  11922  Marks  at  Cadiz:  And  fo  as  117J 
Marks  at  Cadiz ,  make  8672  Ounces  at  London  ;  1000  Piajers ,  or  17,350  Penny¬ 
weight,  1 1 9  p  Marks,  correlpond  to  17  Penny- weight,  16  Grains,  a  Piajer ; 
and  then  it  was  too  light.  But  however  it  may  have  been,  the  Spaniards  hav¬ 
ing  fmee  made  Alterations  in  their  Coin,  the  Par  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the  pall, 
but  by  the  prefent. 

An  old  Dollar,  of  Hamburg  Bank  Money,  Hands  in  the  Table  1 8  Penny-weight, 

9  Grains :  And  I  have,  by  a  Parcel  of  Gold  lent  from  London  to  Hamburg ,  expe¬ 
rienced  that  1000  Marks  of  Cclogn ,  correlpond  with  7510  Ounces  at  London. 

At  Hamburg ,  the  Bank  Dollar  muft  weigh  exactly  2  Loot,  or  an  Ounce ;  which  Hamburg 
correfponds  with  18  Penny-weight,  18  Grains,  London  Weight:  Whence  it  is  Pai' 
evident  that  the  faid  Dollar,  by  which  the  Par  of  this  Table  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated,  mull  have  been  under  W eight. 

Therefore,  to  make  the  Calculation  of  the  Par  quite  exadt,  they  lhould  have 
procured,  with  fome  Coins,  a  Set  of  Weights  out  of  the  reljpedlive  Mints  abroad, 
defcribing,  by  the  Law  of  the  Country,  how  much  of  each  Specie  ought  to  go 
to  the  Ounce,  Pound,  or  Mark,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  afeertain  both  the  Difference 
of  Weight  and  Fin enels. 

In  the  Book,  called  the  European  States  Chancery ,  which  is  publifhed  yearly, 
contains  all  the  Tranfaclions  of  the  Empire  at  the  Diet  of  Ratijbon ,  Part  71, 

, .  e  hnd,  that,  in  the  Year  1738,  there  were  Affays  made  of  a  great  Number  of 
Coins,  by  feven  Affay-mafters  of  the  Empire,  for  that  Purpofe  appointed  :  And, 
upon  a  Refolution  of  the  Diet,  dated  the  10th  of  September ,  1738,  it  was  di-  imperial 
redled  to  adjuft  all  by  the  Standard  of  Leipfic  ;  which  is  of  14  Loot,  4  Grains,  Standar<J' 
fine,  in  a  Mark  of  Cologn ,  of  1 6  Loot ;  and  8  Rix  Dollars  to  be  a  Mark,  each  Rix 
Dollar  2  Loot ,  and  to  pafs  in  Germany  for  2  Guilders. 

By  the  Allays  it  is  noted,  in  the  Reports  of  the  faid  Mailers,  they  found  by 
a  Parcel  of  Guineas,  from  the  Year  1698  to  1720,  that  they  were  of  22  Carats, 

1  Grain,  fine;  and  that  282  Guineas  were  equal  to  1  Mark  Cologn ;  confequent- 
ly,  1  Guinea  worth  8  Florins,  46  Kreuzer ,  1  ~i5  Penny-weight.  Now  if  we  cal¬ 
culate  that  a  weighty  Ducat,  by  the  Standard  of  Leipfic ,  is  worth  5  Florins,  Am- 
Jerdam  Bank  Money,  which  pafs  in  the  Empire  for  4  Florins,  then. 


4  Florins , 
60  Xrs. 


5  Florins , 
a  20  Stivers. 


As  240  Xrs  of  the  Empire  is  to  100  Stivers  Amjerdam, 

fo  1  Guinea 
or  8  Florins ,  46  2  Xrs 
is  worth  2192  Stivers , 

362  Shillings  Fie  mi J:. 

and  21  Shillings  Eng  lift:  being  362  Flemijb ;  then  1  Pound,  or  20  Shillings  Par 
in  Gold,  is  34  92  between  London  and  Amjerdam. 

But  the  main  Queftion  is,  Whether  the  faid  Mailers  were  right  in  their  Po- 
fition,  that  282  Guineas  ought  to  weigh  a  Mark  Cologn  ? 

To  difcover  which,  we  know  in  England,  that,  by  Law,  there  fhould  be  442 
Guineas  in  a  Pound  of  12  Ounces  Troy;  and  fo  282  Guineas  muft  weigh  7 §2 

Ounces. 
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Ounces.  Now  if  we  admit  7  §i  Ounces  of  London  equal  to  8  Ounces  Cologn , 
then  100  Ounces  EngUfo  would  be  but  1 04  Cologne  by  which  I  am  convinced 
that  the  Guineas,  of  which  they  made  Ufe,  were  under  Weight,  becaufe,  by  the 
following  three  Proofs,  made  by  myfelf,  I  have  found  100  Ounces  E?iglijh, 
106 -8™°  106^,  io6  -M. 

w  11993’  7 ji°’  1501 

Firjl,  I  received  40  quite  new  Ducats,  coined  at  Amjlerdam  in  the  Years  1745 
and  1746,  and  found  them  to  weigh,  in  London,  4  Ounces,  c)\  Penny- weight. 

And  as  by  the  Ordinance  of  Amjlerdam ,  67  Ducats  muft  weigh  8  Ounces  Co¬ 
logn ,  fo  40  Ducats  muft  weigh  4 j  confequently,  if  4  fE  at  London  are  4  j, 
then  100  at  Cologn ,  1 06  LA2 

o  >  11993 

Second,  By  a  Parcel  of  Gold  in  Bar,  fent  from  London  to  Hamburg ,  I  found 
7510  Ounces  Englijl: ,  to  correfpond  with  8000  Ounces  of  Hamburg  j  and  fo 
100  Ounces  muft  be  io6|^. 

Fhird ,  By  a  Set  of  Weights,  quite  new,  and  tried  at  Amjlerdam ,  which  I  had 
fent  me  to  London ,  I  found  a  Mark  Troy  from  Amjlerdam,  to  weigh  7  JL  Ounces 
Troy  at  London. 

And  fo,  if  7  ~  =  8,  then  100  =  101 n. 

And,  as  in  Amjlerdam,  19  Marks  Troy  are  20  Marks  Cologn , 

Then  10 1  ^  =  io678|t;  which  fufficiently  proves  that  the  Guineas,  made  Ufe 
of  by  the  German  Mint-mafters,  were  too  light  j  and  therefore  the  Par,  above 
calculated,  muft  exceed  34  gj 

To  come  nearer  to  the  Truth,  we  admit  106  \  Ounces  Cologn  —  100  Englijh , 
fo  8  =  7  Now,  as  1 2  Ounces  make  44  \  Guineas,  7  ^2  make  27  ;  Con¬ 

fequently,  computing  27  g||  to  weigh  67  Ducats, 

22 

12 

23  h)  *479  » _ 

62  ft?  Ducats 

27  Hi*  *** 

'  2556  <2  IOO 

<2  21  - 

- 6  )  6252  Stivers 

If  585  are  1042  what  20  S.  Sterling. 

Makes  35  7  -,  the  Par  in  Gold, 

Which  nearly  agrees,  when  we  reckon  in  lieu  of  28  \  Guineas  at  8  Florins,  46 
Kreuzers ,  to  be  249  Florins,  5 1  Franks  to  be  divided  with  27 1|||,  it  will  appear, 
that  a  Guinea  in  Germany  is  worth  8  |f|||  Florins.  And  fo,  if  4  Florins  of  the 
Empire  are  at  Amjlerdam , 

6 )  100  Stivers ,  then  8  £2^  Florins 
is  16?  Shillings  Flemijh. 

149 

is  a  Guinea  37 1  S.  Flemijh. 

2 .  . 

If  21  3,  is  37 f,  then  20  S. 

The  Par  is  3  5 1|  in  Gold. 

A  ' 


Or 


« 
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Or  calculate  as  follows : 


i  oo  Marks  Englijh ,  -  - 

i  Mark  Cologn,  -  -  - 

284  Grain,  fine,  -  -  - 

1  Mark,  Ducat ,  Gold, 


200  4 

1 

284  - 

3  - 


io6~  Marks  Cologn , 

265  Grain,  fine,  or  22  J-  Carat, 

1  Mark,  Ducat ,  Gold, 

1 1 1 6 1  Shillings  Flemijh ,  or  67  Ducats , 
■ - -  100  Stiv. 


213  71 

26  5 
t 

335°  67 


6 ) 6700 

1 1 1 6 1  s. 


281 


II36 


4757 

265 


100  Marks, 

or  800  Ounces  Englijh , 
*  3 £•  J7  ioe 


23785 

28542 

95 1 4 

1260605 

100  Marks 

1136)  126060500 


If  3  1 1 5  >C*  Sterling  are  ------  1 10969  Sterling  Flemijh,  then 

1  £.  Sterling  is  355.  7  \  Flemijh. 


But  as  there  feems  fome  finall  Difference  in  the  Afiays  made  by  the  Mint- 
maflers  of  the  Empire,  in  calculating  that  22  ~  Guineas  fine,  in  a  Mark  Cologn , 
when  in  England  the  Standard  is  22  fine,  in  a  Pound  Troy,  then  the  Account  of 
Par  ftands  thus : 

100  Ounces  Englijh,  -  -  106  \  Ounces  Cologn ^ 

a  22 

24)  2200  fo  if  100  contains  97 1  fine,  1065 

Fine  9 1 1  contain  97 1  fine. 

And  as  fine  Gold  in  Germany  is  of  288  Grains, 

and  Ducats  of  284 


you  are  to  add  the  4  Difference,  or  is  1 
And  fo  if  8  Ounces  are  iii6|  S.  -  -  99  Oz.  99  Oz> 

13818I  Shilling 

And  as  10O  Oz.  a  £.  3  17  10  f 

or  3  8 9  I  are  1 3  8 1 8  s •  1  £■  gives  3  5  m  Shillings  Fle~ 

mijh ,  Par  of  Exchange. 

Now  to  calculate  likewife  the  Par  upon  the  Value  which  Silver  Coins  bear 
againft  each  other,  between  England  and  Holland , 

Admit  100  Ounces  Englijh  to  106  \  Ounces  Cologn , 

a  1 1  ~s  fine, 

12)  1182^ 


4  C 
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98  |I  fine. 


And 
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And  as  Ducatoons  in  Holland  are  of  the 
Finenefs  of  14  Loot  16  or  268  Grains, 
in  fine  Silver  of  288 

So  if  268 - 288 - 98  f*  Ounces, 

gives  Ducatoons  105^  Ounces. 

And  as  out  of  8  Ounces  in  Holland ,  are  coined  7  \  Ducatoons, 
a  60  Stivers ,  or  10  Shillings  Flemijh ,  Bank  Money, 
which  for  7  i  makes  72  \, 

and  100  Ounces  in  England,  8  )  7648  \ 

Si  - 


if  516 1  Shilling  Sterling  are  956  Sh.  then  20  Sh.  Sterl.  is 

3  7  775  sun. 

Par  of  the  Exchange  in  Silver. 

Which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Difference  of  our  giving  in  England more 
Silver  for  Gold  in  Coin,  than  in  Holland,  viz. 


S2.00 

80010 


In  England,  Silver,  1 5 
In  Holland,  Silver,  14-^ 
Andfo,  if  15^1- 


—  1  Gold' |  aS  Proved  by  and  by. 

-  hS  then  37 tv?  win  be  as  above. 


the  Par  of  35  S.  7 1  in  Gold. 


The  Queftion  then  is,  Whether  the  Par  fliould  be  ruled  by  the  Silver  or  Gold 
Coin.  Mr.  Locke ,  in  his  Confederations  on  Money,  fays,  “  I  have  fpoken  of  Silver 
“  Coins  above,  becaufe  that  makes  the  Money  of  Accounts,  and  Meafure  of 
<c  Trade,  all  through  the  World 3  for  I  think  all  Contracts  are  every  where 
“  made,  and  Accounts  kept,  in  Silver  Coin  3,  I  am  fure  they  are  fo  in  England 
<c  and  the  neighbouring  Countries :  Silver  therefore,  and  Silver  alone,  is  the 
“  Meafure  of  Commerce.  Two  Metals,  as  Gold  and  Silver,  cannot  be  both 
cc  the  Meafure  of  Commerce  in  any  Country 3  becaufe  the  Meafure  of  Commerce 
“  mulf  be  perpetually  the  fame,  invariable,  and  keeping  the  fame  Proportion 
“  in  Value  and  in  all  its  Parts.” 

Mr.  Locke  s  Difcourfe  is  certainly  worthy  the  Attention  of  all  who  would  have 
an  adequate  Idea  of  the  Nature  and  Value  of  Coins,  Intereft,  and  Exchange. 
But  before  he  wrote,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  Year  1623,  there  was  a  Tradf  of  the 
fame  Purport,  compofed  by  Mr.  Rice  Vaughan,  but  not  publifhed  till  the  Year 
16553  and  it  may  feem  ftrange,  that  this  fine  Piece  on  the  Subjedt  has  hitherto 
lain  in  Oblivion,  and  not  even  been  quoted  by  Mr.  Locke . 

Dave?iant  makes  Gold  and  Silver  promifcuoufly  the  Meafure  of  Commerce  $ 
and  I  fhould  think,  that,  fince  in  England ,  Guineas  are  by  Law  to  be  accepted  in 
Payment  at  twenty  one  Shillings,  as  a  Crown  for  five  Shillings,  the  Meafure  is 
not  fixed  to  Silver. 

In  Germany,  fome  Payments  are  by  Law  eftablilhed  to  be  made  in  certain 
Sorts  of  Silver  Coin  3  fuch  as  Hamburg  Bank  Money,  in  Rix  Dollars,  of  four¬ 
teen  Loot,  four  Grains,  fine,  in  a  Mark,  and  of  two  Loot  each :  And  there  it  may 
be  faid,  that  Silver  Coin  is  alone  the  Meafure  of  Trade. 

In  Portugal,  Gold  is  the  chief  Coin  of  the  Country,  and  confequently  there 
the  Meafure  of  Trade. 

A  Pound  of  Gold  is,  and  will  every  where  remain,  equal  to  a  Pound  of  Gold: 
But  you  give  in  fome  Countries  more  Pounds  of  Silver  for  a  Pound  of  Gold, 
than  in  others  3  and  likewife  in  England ,  we  at  Times  do  the  fame :  And  fo  we 

may 
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may  as  well  maintain  the  Pound  of  Gold  to  be  Value  fixed,  or  unchangeable; 
and  the  Silver  to  be  variable  in  its  Value.  But  as  a  greater  Value  in  Gold  than 
in  Silver  is  found  all  over  Europe ,  and  is  a  Metal  more  commodious  for  Difper- 
fion,  and  has  all  the  Requifites  of  Silver,  with  fome  Advantages,  I  fhould  think 
it  rather  preferable  to  ferve  as  the  common  Meafure  of  Trade. 

1  Pound  of  Silver  is  3  :  2  :  o,  or  744  Fence  Englijh , 

1  Pound  of  Gold  is  46  :  14  :  6,  or  11214  ditto. 

1 1214  a  744,  is  as  15  -5-^  Standard  Silver  to  1  Pound  Standard  Gold :  But  as 
1  Pound  Gold,  of  24  Carats,  contains  22  Carats  fine, 

1  Pound  of  Silver,  of  1 2  Ounces,  contains  1 i~  Ounces  fine. 

So  100  Pounds  Silver  a  1 1 f-,  contain  92  \  Pounds  fine, 

^  • 

100  Pounds  Gold  a  22  -  -  -  -  -  91  5 

And  as  1 5  is - to  i 

orii2i4------  -  744 

*  a  92 1 _ a  91! 

68200)  1037295  -----  68200 

In  England ,  we  give  1 5  ggi  Pound  fine  Silver  for  1  Pound  fine  Gold. 

In  the  Roman  Empire,  is  coined  out  of 

i  Mark  Silver,  8  Rix  Dollars ,  of  14  Loot,  4  fine,  each  going  for  2  Guilders* 
is  16  Grains, 

1  Mark  Gold,  67  Ducats ,  of  23  §  Carat,  fine,  each  going  for  4  Guilders ,  is 
268  Grains; 

Ergo ,  1 6 1  Marks,  Standard  Coin  in  Silver,  go  for  1  Mark  Standard  Coin  in  Gold. 

And  &  100  Marks  Silver,  a  1 4 1,  contain  88^|  fine, 

100  Marks  Gold,  a  23  |,  *  -  -  98^ 
and  1 6  £  is  -  -  -  to  1 


or  67  - 

- 4 

a  98 

595S& 

-  394is 

857600  -  -  -  -  56800 

Thus  in  the  Empire,  the  Mark3  15  fine  Silver,  1  Mark  fine  Gold. 

In  France ,  M.  Dutot ,  in  his  Reflexions  fur  les  Finances ,  Tom.  1.  Pag.  207.  fays, 
i4|  Silver,  is  equal  to  a  Pound  of  Gold.  The  Author  of  the  Examen  fays,  that 
as  by  the  Edi6t  of  the  5th  of  March ,  1721,  the  Mark,  Silver,  was  to  pafs  for  80 
Livres,  and  the  Mark,  Gold,  for  1200,  both  to  be  of  11  Deniers  fine,  the  Pro¬ 
portion  then  was  15  to  1  ;  but  by  the  Edidt  of  1726,  the  Mark,  Silver,  is  efla- 
blifhed  at  51,3,3,  and  the  Mark,  Gold,  at  740,  9,  1,  both  of  1 1  Deniers  fine, 
it  makes  the  Proportion  to  be  near  14  £  to  1,  and  I  find  it  to  be  1 4  to  r. 

In  Spain ,  one  Pefo  in  Silver,  of  10  f  Reals,  weighs  equal  to  one  Dubloon  of  160 
Reals,  or  20  Pefos  of  8  in  Gold. 

And  as  by  the  Allays  made  by  the  Mint-maflers  in  Germany,  we  find  their 
Pefos  to  be  of  1472,  and  their  Dubloons  of  21 1  Finenefs  Gold;  vide  States  Chan¬ 
cellery,  Part  71. 

So  is  in  Gold,  N°  3  =  21 1  fine  in  24,  makes  in  100  =  90^,  Pag.  543. 
in  Silver,  N°  14 — 1 4  %  fine  in  16, - 100  —  90  §f,  Pag.  549. 


And 
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And  as  a  Spanijh  Dollar ,  of  10  J  Rials ,  Silver,  equals  in  Weight  to  a  Dubloon 
in  Gold  of - 160  Rials, 


fo'85  =  1280 

1  Silver  to  15^  Gold. 


In  Holland ,  1  Mark  Cologn,  7  |  Ducatoens  in  Silver,  pafies  in  Bank  for 

3  F.  21 1  Guilders , 

1  Mark  Cologn ,  67  Ducats  in  Gold,  pafs  in  Bank  a  5  F.  337. 

fo  1 5  |i  Silver  — -  to  1  Gold. 


or  1340  -----  87 
and  100  Marks  Silver,  ^  14^  fine,  93  ^ 
and  100  Marks  Gold,  a  23!  fine,  - —  -  --  —  -  -  98^ 

1 24694  is - 8579 

2244500 - M4425 


Silver  14";^'  to  1  Gold. 

In  Germany,  lately  have  been  publifhed  two  Tracis  on  Coin:  The  one  by 
Mr.  Grauman ,  who  endeavours  to  prcve,  that,  in  the  Empire,  generally  too 
much  Silver  is  given  for  Gold ;  and  that  its  having  admitted  the  Standard  of 
Leipjic  hath  not  been  well  adjudged;  upon  which  Notion  it  feems,  firft  in  Brunf- 
wic,  and  now  in  Prujjia,  they  are  coining  Silver  and  Gold,  whereby  they  pre¬ 
tend  to  obferve  a  better  Proportion.  The  other  Author,  whofe  Name  we  know 
not,  Hands  up  for  the  Honour  of  the  Princes  who  approved  the  Standard  of 
Leipfic ;  both  furnifhing  the  Public  with  fine  Arguments  on  this  Subjedl.  Mr. 
Grauman ,  in  his  Calculations  of  the  Proportions  between  the  Gold  and  Silver 
of  England  and  Germany,  exactly  agrees  with  our  Calculations  above,  before 
printed  in  the  German  Language j  and  it  feems  had  acquired  the  bell  Informa¬ 
tions  :  But  now,  upon  looking  farther  into  the  Queflion,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  Method  of  calculating  to  be  yet  fhorter : 

In  England,  1  Pound  fine  Gold  is  1  ~  Pound  Standard  Gold,  a  1 1214  Pence 

. - 1 2233  Ti  Pence ; 

1  Pound  fine  Silver  is  1  ~  Pound  Standard  Silver,  a  744  Pence  —  804^—. 

Ergo,  1  Pound  fine  Gold  is  1 5 Pounds  fine  Silver. 

In  the  Empire,  1  Mark  fine  Gold  is  1  ~  Mark  Standard  Gold,  a  268  Flo¬ 
rins  — - 27 1 

i  Mark  fine  Silver  is  1  §  Mark  Standard  Silver,  a  16  Florins - 18. 

Ergo,  1  Mark  fine  Gold  is  1 5  fine  Silver. 

In  Holland ,  1  Mark  fine  Gold  is  1  ~T  Mark  Standard  Gold,  a  335  Guilders  — - 
—  339^ 

1  Mark  fine  Silver  is  1  44  Mark  Standard  Silver,  a  21 1  Guilders  —  23  4° 

134  4  D  2bS 

Ergo,  1  Mark  fine  Gold  is  14517244  Mark  fine  Silver 

“  ~  444744 

y  ». 

Now  as  by  the  above  Calculations  it  is  evident,  that  France  and  Holland  give 
more  Gold  for  Silver  than  their  Neighbours,  we  find  the  Reafon  why  Silver  Coin 
of  their  Standard  and  Weight  cannot  be  preferved  with  them:  For  a  German 
Mark  Gold,  of  about  268  Florins  Value,  v/ill  be  purchafed  in  Ducats,  at  a  half 

*  In  Ampler  dam ,  2C0  Ducatoons  muft  weigh  215J-  Ounces  Troy,  and  they  are  ©f  ni  Penny  in 
I'inenefs,  it  makes  Silver  to  1  of  Gold-. 

Mark 
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Mark  Silver,  which  is  about  8  Florins ,  or  3  per  Cent,  cheaper ;  therefore  Silver 
Coin  from  Germany  will  go  to  fetch  Ducats ,  or  Gold,  from  Holland.  However, 
as  both  anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  all  Purchafes,  fo  long  as  they  circulate  on  a  near 
Proportion,  it  feems  not  material  to  make  any  public  Alteration. 

But  the  Queftion  may  further  be,  In  which  are  we  moft  expofed,  or  if  it  be 
better  to  keep  our  Treafure  moft  generally  in  Gold  or  Silver  ?  To  anfwer  which, 
Enquiry  fhould  be  made,  whether  from  the  Mines  is  raifed  moft  Gold  or  Silver 
in  Value  ?  and  which  is  moft  made  Ufe  of,  not  only  in  Coinage,  but  for  various 
other  Purpofes  ?  Upon  which,  by  the  general  Appearance,  it  may  be  conjec¬ 
tured  which  is  moft  plentiful,  and  thence  how  far  it  may  be  neceftary  or  pro¬ 
per  to  lower  the  Gold  in  Coin. 

In  Holland ,  formerly  there  was  but  1 2  f  fine  Silver  to  one  of  Gold,  as  appears 
by  their  Placart,  in  the  Year  1622,  when  it  was  evidently  better  to  treafure  up 
Silver  than  Gold  j  yet  confidering  that  both  Gold  and  Silver  are  fubjedt  to  rife 
and  fall ;  and  as  we  find  by  a  Reprefentation  made  by  Sir  Ralph  Maddifon  to  the 
Parliament  in  the  Year  1663,  England  then  giving  but  thirteen,  and  France 
fifteen  for  one,  was  a  Caufe  of  Complaint ;  and  as  in  general  both  thefe  Spe¬ 
cies  leffen  in  Value,  as  they  increafe  in  Quantity,  more  than  other  Commodi¬ 
ties  ;  and  fometimes  for  the  greater  Facility  with  which  Gold  is  conveyed  in 
Time  of  War,  &c.  it  is  preferably  efteemed;  it  feems  better  for  a  Country  that 
is  blefled  with  Plenty  to  treafure  up  both  5  and,  in  order  to  their  being  of  equal 
Import,  to  keep  up  to  an  equal  Standard  with  thofe  Countries,  where  we  find 
there  is  the  greateft  Trade  in  either  Bullion. 

To  regulate  the  Balance  of  Trade,  and  to  difcover  what  is  the  true  Par  of 
Exchange  between  inter-cofnmercial  Nations,  it  feems  rather  that  our  Conclu- 
fions  are  to  be  formed  from  the  Prices  of  Bullion  in  them  refpedlively,  than 
from  the  intrinfic  Value  of  the  Coin.  To  what  Purpofe  is  it  that  I  know,  that 
with  EngliJlj  Crowns,  I  can  make  an  Exchange  at  Amfterdam,  worth  thirty  feven 
Shillings,  if  they  are  not  to  be  got  of  full  Weight  in  any  Quantity  ?  And  who 
will  bring  Englijh  Crowns  from  France ,  which  produce  in  England  only  29  \ 

Pence  for  three  Livres,  when  Guineas,  of  24  Livres ,  produce  2 1  Shillings,  that 
is,  3 1  \  Pence  for  three  Livres. 

From  the  preceding  Confederations,  there  refult  thefe  others  on  the  general 
Balance,  That  England  fends  annually  to  the  Eajl-Indies  5  or  600,000  Pounds, 

Spanijh  Silver,  which  is  certainly  more  than  what  the  Balance  with  Spain  pro¬ 
duces  :  And  as  likewife  much  goes  into  the  Eajl  Country  from  us,  on  account 
of  naval  Stores,  &c.  and  perhaps  more  is  worked  up  at  home  various  Ways ; 
this  naturally  leads  us  to  enquire  how  it  happens,  that  we  have  fo  much  of  this 
Silver  to  fpare,  and  brings  us  into  the  Circle  of  Trade. 

There  is,  primarily ,  our  own  proper  Balance  immediately  with  Spain. 

Secondly ,  Our  Balance  of  the  Wejl- India  Trade,  principally  by  the  Canal  of 
Jamaica, 

Thirdly ,  What  we  referve  out  of  the  German  Remittances,  by  Sale  of  native 
Products  and  Eajl -India  Goods. 

And,  lajlly ,  What  we  may  referve  by  remitting  Gold  inftead  of  Silver,  efpe- 
cially  when  Silver  rifes ;  which  Gold  has  often  been  in  Part  Return  for  Silver, 
exported  by  the  Company  ;  as  well  as  from  our  Balance  with  Portugal. 

As  this  pretty  well  accounts  for  the  Manner  of  our  coming  by  fo  much  Sil¬ 
ver  ;  fo  if  we  confider,  that  it  is  by  the  Courfe  of  that  T rade  brought  partly 
in  Value  round  to  our  Hands  again,  or  the  Means  why  we  have  fo  much  to 
fpare :  And  as  the  Company  is  fupported  befides  to  make  an  annual  Export 
of  600,000  Pounds  in  Goods ;  and  as  it  is  to  be  confidered,  that  if  they  did  not 
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cany  on  this  Bullion  Trade,  it  would  be  intirely  in  the  Hands  of  the  French 
and  Dutch ;  fo  there  cannot  be  any  juft  Caufe  of  Complaint  on  account  of  the 
large  Exportation  of  Silver. 

The  Quantity  of  Silver,  returned  to  Spain  from  the  Weft-Indies  yearly,  is 
computed  at----------  -  12,000,000  Ducats 

Which  are  nearly  in  Sterling  Money,  -----  2,700,000  Pounds 


Suppofed  exported  to  the  Eaft-Indies : 

By  England ,  -  --  --  --  -- 

France ,  -  -  ------- 

Holland ,  -  --  --  --  -- 

Denmark  and  Sweden ,  ------ 


£• 

500,000 

500,000 

300,000 

200,000 


£- 


1,500,000 


Remains  1,200,000 


Thus  the  Eaft-India  feems  to  fwallow  up  above  half  the  Silver  of  America , 
palling  by  the  way  of  Europe ,  befides  what  goes  thither  by  the  Channel  of  the 
Manillas.  What  becomes  of  the  other  in  the  European  Courfe,  remains  to  be 
accounted  for;  which  can  only  be  done  by  obferving,  that  it  ferves  the  Wafte 
of  Lace,  Coinage,  and  Working  up  into  various  Kinds  of  Utenfils,  principally 
for  all  Europe:  That  the  Englifh,  French  and  Dutch,  remit  great  Quantities  Eaft- 
ward :  That  there  is  much  ufed,  and  annually  worked  up  and  wafted  in  Spain , 
as  well  as  in  other  Countries ;  and  in  England ,  perhaps  more  than  in  France  and 
Spain  together :  And  although  we  have  in  England  a  great  Circulation  of  Bank 
Notes,  I  am  apprehenfive  that  there  is  much  more  Silver  now,  than  before  the 
Bank  was  let  up,  taking  wrought  Plate  and  Coin  together. 

It  is  an  Advantage,  that,  as  Silver  increafes,  more  Ufe  is  made  of  it  in  wrought 
Plate ;  for,  were  it  all  to  be  coined,  fuch  Coin,  in  Proportion  to  its  Increafe, 
would  always  lofe  in  Value,  in  refpedt  to  other  Commodities :  And,  as  Gold  like- 
wife  becomes  more  plentiful,  Europe  is  under  no  Neceffity  of  making  any  other 
Ufe  of  Silver  Coin,  than  for  the  Convenience  of  fmall  Divifions,  which  feem  to 
be  of  late  generally  pradtifed. 

I  might  here  add  many  other  Remarks,  made  to  the  Purpofe  of  what  I  am 
treating,  by  the  Judicious ;  but  thofe  I  have  feledted,  I  confide,  will  be  thought 
fufficient :  And  fhall  therefore  proceed  to  give  the  promifed  Account  of  the  Spa- 
nijh  and  others  Weights  and  Meafures,  as  the  Remainder  of  this  Chapter. 

A  fhort  hijlorical  T’reatife  of  the  Original  of  Weights  and  Meafures ,  as 
introductory  to  an  Account  of  thofe  formerly ,  and  at  prefent >  ufed  in  Spain  and 
elfewhere. 

The  Ufe  of  Weights  and  Meafures  is  fo  ancient,  as  to  leave  the  Certainty  of 
its  Origin  unknown ;  though,  by  what  Light  the  Scriptures  afford  us,  we  mull 
conclude  its  Beginning  was  very  early  in  the  World:  For,  notwithftanding  Traf¬ 
fic  (as  I  have  obferved  in  a  former  Work  *)  was  at  firft  tranfadted  by  Barter, 
it  was  betimes  found  convenient  to  introduce  both  Menfuration  and  Balance  to 
their  commercial  Negotiations ;  even  whilft  they  were  carried  on  by  way  of 
Truck,  and,  I  believe,  long  before  any  Coin  was  invented,  or  brought  in  as  a 
Succedaneum  to  Exchange,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  Dealings. 

Jofphus 
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Jofephus  tells  us  (a),  that  Cain ,  among  others  of  his  wicked  Actions,  intro¬ 
duced  a  Change  in  that  Way  of  Simplicity  wherein  Men  lived  before,  and  was 
the  Author  of  Meafures  and  Weights :  This  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  Crime, 
from  the  fordid  Motives  which  led  him  to  the  Innovation ;  and,  however  fer- 
viceable  the  Contrivance  hath  proved  in  fucceeding  Ages,  it  was  then  unde¬ 
niably  an  Effect  of  his  arbitrary  Power.  And  whereas  Innocence  and  Genero- 
fity  were  the  ruling  Principles  of  Mens  Behaviour,  while  they  knew  nothing  of 
fuch  Arts,  he  infected  the  World  with  an  avaricious  Difpofition  and  cunning 
Craftinefs.  He  was  the  firft  who  fet  Boundaries  to  Lands  ;  he  built  a  City,  and 
fortified  it  with  Walls  ;  and,  continually  committing  Acts  of  Violence,  he  led 
his  new  acquired  Subjects  affray,  and  debauched  them  by  his  Example  and 
Government. 

This  is  the  molt  remarkable,  as  well  as  authentic  Account,  that  I  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  feen,  of  the  Beginning  and  Invention  of  Weights  and  Meafures ; 
for  though  there  are  many  Opinions  extant  concerning  it,  nothing  can  be  con¬ 
cluded  therefrom  with  any  Certainty,  more  than  what  the  preceding  Hint  and 
fubfequent  Hiiiory  acquaint  us  with,  viz.  That  the  Syrians ,  Hebrews,  Scythians, 
Perfians ,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  made  Ufe  of  them  in  paid  Ages  :  And,  notwith- 
ftanding  they  varied  in  the  Names  they  impofed  on  the  greater  and  fmaller 
Weights  and  Meafures,  with  their  Divifions  and  Subdivifions  ;  yet,  in  the 
Parts  and  Quantities  taken  for  Principia,  they  commonly  agreed  efpecially 
the  Hebrews,  Greeks ,  and  Romans ,  who  fucceffively  received  them  from  one  an¬ 
other. 

The  Equality  and  juft  Proportion  of  Weights  and  Meafures,  for  Trade  and 
Dealings  of  Nations  with  one  another,  is  of  fo  much  Importance  to  the  Right 
of  the  People,  and  the  Benefit  of  the  Republic,  that  it  ought  always  to  be 
ftrictly  regarded  and  fupported.  God  commanded  Moles  and  all  the  Ifraelites, 
in  the  25th  Chapter  of  Deuteronomy,  and  Ver.  13,  14,  15.  “  Thou  lhalt  not 
“  have  in  thy  Bag  divers  Weights,  a  great  and  a  lmall.  Thou  fhalt  not  have 
<c  in  thine  Houfe  divers  Meafures,  a  great  and  a  lmall.”  But,  “  Thou  fhalt 
“  have  a  perfect  and  juft  Weight ;  a  perfect  and  juft  Meafure  fhalt  thou  have,” 
&c.  which  is  confirmed  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  xx.  ic,  23.  And  from  both 
thefe  Texts,  and  many  others  in  holy  Writ,  it  is  clearly  proved,  that  an  equal 
and  juit  Balance  and  Meafure  is  a  divine  Precept. 

The  Romans,  a  molt  politic  People,  and  zealous  for  the  public  Good,  deemed 
their  Weights  and  Meafures  facred  :  So  that  (according  to  Fannins )  they  were 
confecrated  to  Jupiter  T arpeius,  in  the  Mount  ® 'writes ,  where  the  Originals 
were  depofited,  to  preferve  them  unaltered 3  fuppofing  that  no  one  would 
ever  attempt  to  viciate  them,  whilft  under  the  immediate  Protection  of  the 
Deity,  for  Fear  of  inciting  his  xMiger,  and  experiencing  the  juft  Refentments 
of  an  incenfed  Deity.  And  from  hence  were  remitted  original  Models  or  Ex¬ 
amples,  of  all  Sorts  of  Weights  and  Meafures,  to  the  Kingdoms  and  Provinces 
of  the  whole  Empire,  that  they  might  be  fimilar  and  alike  in  all  of  them  3  ap¬ 
pointing  at  the  fame  Time  faithful  Zygojiates ,  or  Overfeers,  Men  of  great  Un- 
deritanding  and  approved  Fidelity,  to  fupervife  and  take  Care  that  they  were 
neither  greater  nor  fmaller,  nor  in  any  thing  differed  from  the  Originals. 

The  Emperor  juftinian,  confidering  that  there  was  nothing  of  greater  Im¬ 
portance  to  the  Prefervation  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  Welfare  of  his  Subjects, 
nor  more  for  the  Credit  and  Reputation  of  Trade,  than  an  Equality  in  the 
Weights  and  Meafures,  commanded  by  a  Law  (which  is  the  lalt,  Authent.  de 
Collationib.  Collat.  9.),  that  the  primitive  Patterns  fhould  be  preferred  in  the 
Archives  of  the  Churches  of  ever)'  City  or  Town,  being  perfuaded  that  they 
could  not  be  fecure,  or  lefs  expofed  to  Abufe,  than  in  facred  Places.  And  for 
this  Reafon,  Father  Mariana  fuppofes  (Cap.  24.  de  Ponderibus  £?  Menfuris), 
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that  the  Hebrew  Weights  and  Meafures  of  the  Sanctuary  were  not  thus  deno¬ 
minated  fo  much  on  account  of  their  weighing  double,  which  thofe  commonly 
ufed  in  Commerce  did,  as  for  their  being  nicely  exa£t,  and  the  Originals,  kept 
in  the  Temple,  to  preferve  them  from  any  Mutation.  This  Decree  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Emperor  Valentinian ;  who  added  very  fevere  Laws  againft  the  Ufe 
of  falfe  Weights  or  Meafures ;  as  he  did  for  the  Punifhment  of  any  one  who 
fhould  fell  Wheat,  Barley,  or  any  other  Grain  or  Fruit,  at  a  higher  Price  than 
that  fixed  by  the  Government. 

When  the  Kingdom  of  Spaiji  became  fubjedt  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Rome ,  the 
fame  Weights  and  Meafures,  which  were  then  ufed  in  that  Empire,  were  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Conquerors  into  the  former  Country,  and  always  preferred,  with  the 
Equality  and  Exactnefs  which  they  every  where  pradlifed  :  And  thefe  continued 
current,  in  Trade  and  Commerce,  during  the  Reigns  of  the  Gothijh  Kings,  until 
Don  Rodrigo  was  defpoiled  of  his  Crown  by  the  Moors  ;  under  whofe  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  Care  and  good  Adminiftration  of  Weight  and  Meafure  was  totally 
neglected,  and  fuch  a  Variety  therein  confequentially  fucceeded,  as  to  render 
the  Commerce  of  one  Place  with  another  unintelligible ;  and  although  the  Cbrif- 
tians  recovered  their  loft  Territories,  they  could  not  reconquer  and  regulate 
that  Confufion  which  had  fprung  from,  and  been  propagated  by,  the  Saracen 
Barbarians. 

Don  Alfonzo  XI,  confidering  this  Diforder,  and  the  Inconvenience  of  hav¬ 
ing  divers  Weights  and  Meafures  in  the  fame  Kingdom,  as  well  to  Traders  as 
others,  determined  on  reftoring  to  Spain  the  true  Roman  Weights,  which  had 
long  before  been  ufed  in  that  Kingdom :  And  accordingly,  at  a  Meeting  of 
the  Cortes  in  Alcala  de  Henares ,  in  the  Year  1349,  he,  with  the  Confent  and 
Opinion  of  the  States,  ordered  two  Marks  to  be  brought,  the  one  from  the  City 
of  Cologn  in  Germany ,  and  the  other  from  cTroyes  in  Champagne ,  under  the  Sup- 
pofition  of  the  ancient  Roman  Weight  having  been  immutably  preferved  in  thofe 
Places ;  and  the  Marks  being  arrived,  were  counterpoifed,  and  found  to  be  ex¬ 
actly  equal.  And  from  that  Time,  both  have  remained  for  the  Ufes  of  Buying 
and  Selling,  viz.  The  firft,  denominated  the  Mark  of  Burgos ,  for  weighing  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Copper  Money ;  and  the  other,  which  the  Laws  of  Spain  (having 
Recop.  lib.  5.  corrupted  the  Name)  call  the  Mark  de  Texa ,  for  weighing  Quickfilver,  Copper, 
tn.  13. Ley.  1.  pewter^  p>eacj}  iron,  Silk,  Wax,  Spices,  Sugar,  Bread,  Meat,  Fifh,  and  other 
Fruits  and  Foods  :  And  it  is  likewife  ordained  by  the  aforefaid  Laws,  that  the 
Meafures  of  Wine,  Vinegar,  Milk,  Oil,  and  other  Liquids,  fhall  be  fettled  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Originals  which  are  in  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  Toledo  ;  and 
thofe  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  other  Seeds,  fhall  be  regulated  by  the  original  Mark 
or  Pot  of  Avila  ;  and  the  Vara ,  for  meafuring  Silks,  Cloths,  Linens,  and  other 
Commodities,  bought  and  fold  by  that  Meafure,  fhall  be  taken  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  Pattern,  preferved  in  the  Archives  of  the  City  of  Burgos. 

Thefe  Orders  were  committed  to  the  Care  of  the  Cities,  capital  Towns,  and 
the  ordinary  juftices  of  them,  for  their  punctual  Execution  in  the  fettling,  ad- 
jufting,  and  marking  the  Weights  and  Meafures,  by  an  exadl  Copy  from  the 
aforementioned  Originals ;  giving  them  to  underftand  at  the  fame  Time,  how 
much  the  preferving  them  always  unaltered,  tended  to  the  public  Good,  by  the 
Damages  experienced  from  a  contrary  Conduct.  But  the  Overfeers  were  fo  re- 
mifs,  and  complied  fo  ill  with  their  Obligation,  that,  in  a  few  Years,  almoft 
every  Town  differed  in  their  Weights  and  Meafures;  and  even  in  the  fame  Place 
there  was  found  one  Set  to  fell,  and  another  to  purchafe  by:  And  this  Diforder 
went  increafing  fo  much,  that  the  ill  Confequences  being  reprefented  to  their  Ca¬ 
tholic  Majefties,  Don  Fernando  and  Donna  Ifabella ,  they  determined  on  its  Re¬ 
medy  ;  and,  in  the  Cortes  of  Valladolid ,  in  the  Year  1488,  they,  with  the  Com 
Ley.  15.&16.  fent  and  Advice  of  the  States,  created  the  Office  of  chief  Marker  of  Cajlile3  nam- 
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ing  for  the  fir  ft,  Pedro  Vegil  de  Quinones,  Affayer  of  Gold  and  Silver,  being  a 
Perfon  of  great  Underftanding  and  Fidelity 3  to  whom  they  difpatched  Titles, 
and  royal  Inftructions,  that,  conforming  himfelf  to  them,  he  Ihould  vifit  and 
examine  the  Weights  and  Meafures,  which  the  Cities  and  great  Towns  had  for 
Patterns ;  the  Marks  and  Money- weights  of  the  Mints,  the  fame  of  Cajlellanos 
of  the  Silverfmiths,  Weights  and  Meafures  of  the  Apothecaries,  and  all  thofe 
of  the  Commerce 3  giving  new,  juft,  and  marked  ones,  where  they  were  want¬ 
ing  3  breaking  or  bruifing  all  thofe  he  fhould  find  falfe  or  defective 3  and,  by 
this  Means,  reftoring  the  ancient  and  true  Weights  and  Meafures,  which  for 
many  Ages  paft  had  been  ufed  in  Spain.  And  that,  in  Procefs  of  Time,  the 
Remembrance  of  the  exact  Weights  fhould  not  be  loft,  they  ordered  Pedro  Vegil 
to  adjuft,  by  the  antique  Marks  which  had  been  brought  from  Colcgn  and  'Troyes, 
another,  certain,  and  refined  one,  of  the  Weight  of  eight  Marks  3  and  which 
is  preferved  with  great  Care  in  the  Archives  of  the  fupreme  and  royal  Council 
of  Cajlile,  to  correct  by  it  thofe  that  the  Cities  and  Towns  have  for  Patterns 
or  Models 3  which  can  only  be  done,  with  Leave  of  the  faid  Council,  when  the 
Affayers  and  chief  Markers  want  it  to  compare  and  balance  fome  with  others. 
By  what  has  been  faid,  the  great  Care  and  Vigilance  of  the  Ancients,  in  the 
Equality,  Exactnefs,  and  Mark  of  their  Weights  and  Meafures,  will  appear; 
and  at  the  fame  Time,  how  remarkable  is  the  Negledt  which  at  prefent  reigns  in 
the  Spanifj  Dominions,  in  an  Affair  fo  important  to  the  Public,  as  there  is 
hardly  a  City,  Town  or  Place,  where  the  Weights  and  Meafures  are  found 
agreeing  with  the  original  ones  of  the  Kingdom. 

The  Roman  Mark  wras  in  Time  paft  generally  received  in  all  Europe,  and  con¬ 
tinued  unaltered  whilft  thofe  People  were  its  Matters 3  and  both  the  Weights  and 
Meafures  were  alike  in  all  Parts  ;  But  by  the  Remiffnefs  of  the  Republics,  or 
Ignorance  of  the  Markers,  the  principal  Quantity  of  Weights  and  Meafures  went 
augmenting  by  little  and  little  in  fome  Parts,  and  imperceptibly  decreafing  in 
others  3  or  elfe  through  the  Covetoufnefs  of  Farmers,  Herdfmen  or  Graziers, 
and  Traders,  fo  many  and  various  Weights  and  Meafures  have  been  introduced, 
as  to  render,  in  thefe  our  Days,  a  peculiar  Study  neceffary  to  reduce  and  com¬ 
pare  thofe  of  one  Country  with  another. 

I  fhould  here  mention  the  various  Opinions  exifting  on  the  Beginning 
that  Weight  had  3  but  they  being  very  extenfive,  I  fhall  abridge  them,  and 
only  inform  my  Reader,  that  the  Generality  believe  that  a  Grain  of  Wheat 
was  the  firtt;  Weight  made  Ufe  of  3  and  for  this  Reafon  the  fmalleft  Weight  was 
called  a  Grain.  This  Fernelius  expreffes  to  be  his  Sentiments,  in  the  4.  del  Me- 
thodo.  Cap.  6.  where,  defirous  to  manifeft  and  reftore  to  the  Phyficians  and 
Apothecaries  the  ancient  and  true  Roman  Weight,  ufed  by  Hippocrates,  Mefue , 
Rafis,  Arcicena,  Galen,  and  other  medicinal  Profeffors,  and,  at  the  fame  Time, 
banilli  from  the  medical  and  Pharmacopceian  Ufe  that  which  thofe  of  Salerno 
had  brought  into  the  Shops,  and  was  much  fmaller  than  the  Roman,  he  fays, 
Idem  ratio  ipfa  comprobat :  Cum  enim  fcriptulum  Siliquas  fex  pondere  cequet,  &  Si- 
liqua  Frumenti  grana  quatuor  cequent ,  Scriptulum  viginti  quatuor  gran  a  tritici 
pondere  cequent,  necejfe  eft  antiquum  pondus  inuni  nut  am  &  adulter atum. 

In  which  Sentence  he  gives  it  as  a  Thing  fettled,  that  Weight  commenced 
with  a  Grain  of  Wheat  3  and  that  four  Grains  of  it  made  a  Carat  (in  Spanifj, 
Quilate)  of  Diamonds,  Pearls,  &c.  called  likewife,  in  Latin ,  Siliqua,  Ceratio, 
and  Car  abler.  The  Spanifj  Tomin  contains  12  Grains  3  in  Latin,  Obulus:  The 
Scruple  ( 2  Famines),  24  Grains  3  denominated  by  the  Latins,  Scrupulus,  Scrip- 
tulus,  Gramata ,  and  Gramatario :  72  Grains  compofe  the  Spanifj  Ochava  (or  one 
eighth  of  an  Ounce)  3  called  Drachma  and  Holca :  And  576  Grains  make  an  Un- 
cia,  or  an  Ounce. 
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Andrew  Alciatus ,  George  Agricola ,  and  William  Budeus,  were  all  of  the  fame 
Opinion  5  though  they,  and  many  others,  acknowledge  the  Inequality  that  is 
found  in  Grains  of  Wheat,  as  fome  are  larger  or  more  folid  than  others,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Fertility  of  the  Soil,  Difpofition  of  the  Matter,  and  efficient 
Caufes  concurring  in  their  Generation;  from  which  it  will  naturally  refult, 
that  fome  are  fuller  and  more  compact  than  others,  and  confequently  unapt 
to  anfvver  the  original  Intention :  And  for  this  Reafon  their  Catholic  Majef- 
tit.a*.  ties,  King  Fernando  and  Queen  Ifabel ,  banifhed  from  their  Dominions  the 
Ufe  of  weighing  Grains  of  Wheat,  againft  the  Want  in  Gold  and  Silver 
Coin;  and  ordered  the  aforementioned  Pedro  Vegil  (Marker  major  of  Caftile), 
that  he  fhould  make  the  Grains  either  of  Copper  or  Iron.  And  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conjecture,  that  the  fame  was  praCtifed  formerly,  as  many  Writers  call 
thefe  fmall  Weights  Mreolos,  which  are  tranflated  by  an  Author  before  me,  little 
Copper  Weights ;  though  I  find  this  Word  Mreolum ,  or  Mr eclus,  is  made  to  fig- 
nify,  by  others,  a  Bit  of  Brafs,  of  the  certain  Weight  of  two  Grains,  named 
likewife  Calculos ,  Mementos ,  Minutos ,  or  Minutulos ,  giving  to  underhand  by  thefe 
diminutive  Diftindlions,  that  they  are  fmall  Parts  derived  from  a  greater  pon¬ 
derous  Quantity. 

Others  (efpecially  the  Greeks )  would  have  Weights  to  have  commenced  with 
the  Seed  of  the  Carob  Tree ;  and  by  them  were  formed  the  fame  Diftindtions, 
as  have  been  related  of  the  Grain  of  Wheat.  Others  affirm,  that  the  firft 
Weight  began  with  the  Roman  Pondo ,  or  Pound  of  twelve  Ounces :  But  this 
Opinion  can  never  be  fupported,  as  the  Invention  of  Weights  was  known  to 
have  been  long  before  that  Empire  had  its  Beginning;  and  they  and  the  Greeks 
undoubtedly  took  it  from  the  Hebrews ,  as  the  Cajlilians  did  from  them.  And 
it  is  a  received  Opinion,  that  the  Ounce  of  all  the  four  is  equal ;  under  which 
Suppofition  it  is  to  be  believed,  that  the  Roman  Pondo ,  of  twelve  Hebrew  or 
Greek  Ounces,  was  what  the  Romans  took  for  their  firft  Weight ;  and  from 
that,  by  a  proportionate  Increafe  or  Diminution,  they  made  their  greater  and 
leffer  ones. 

Finally,  others  infift  that  the  Centipondio  (or  Spanifh  Quintal)  was  the  firft 
Quantity  with  which  Weights  commenced.  This  Opinion  is  followed  by  Ber¬ 
nardo  Perez  de  Vargas ,  and  Pedro  Vegil  de  Quinones,  abovementioned,  as  is  re¬ 
lated  by  Juan  de  Arphe :  Who  fays,  that  this  Weight  was  invented  by  the  An¬ 
cients  to  make  up  thereby  Camels  and  Horfes  Burdens,  the  firft  confifting  of 
four  Centipondios ,  and  the  latter  of  three :  That  the  Centipondio  was  fo  named, 
becaufe  it  contained  100  Roman  Pounds  of  twelve  Ounces;  and  this  Quantity 
they  went  dividing  into  a  Half,  Quarter,  Pounds,  Marks,  Ounces,  Drachms, 
Scruples,  Obolos ,  Caradlers ,  and  Grains.  But  this  Origin  of  Weight  (befides  its 
Want  of  Proof,  or  an  Account  from  whence  taken)  is  apparently  falfe:  Firft  y 
Becaufe  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks ,  more  ancient  than  the  Romans ,  never  made 
Ufe  of  the  Weight  Centipondio ,  although  they  had  Weights  in  Trade;  but  for 
greater  Quantities,  they  only  reckoned  by  Falents ,  and  in  leffer  by  Minas ,  Pounds , 
Ounces ,  Drachms ,  Scruples ,  Obolos ,  Caradters ,  and  Grains.  Secondly ,  Becaufe  this 
Name  Centipondio ,  taken  rigoroufiy  as  it  founds,  implies  a  Weight  compofed  of 
j  00  Pounds ;  and  in  this  Suppofition,  we  are  to  underhand,  that,  previous  to 
this  Weight,  the  Romans  had  that  of  a  fingle  Pound.  But  whether  Weight 
commenced  with  a  fmaller  or  greater  Quantity,  I  think  is  but  of  little  Import¬ 
ance;  and  therefore  fhall  not  enlarge  much  more  on  the  Subjedt :  Though  be¬ 
fore  I  intirely  conclude  it,  I  fhall  fay  fomething  of  the  F dent  ufed  by  the  moft 
ancient  Nations,  as  this  Denomination  may  frequently  occur  to  my  Readers; 
and  fubfequently,  though  with  Brevity,  fhall  mention  the  fmaller  Weights 
which  are  now  current. 
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Of  the  'Talents  ufed  i?i  Antiquity. 

A  Talent ,  ufed  by  the  Ancients,  was  not  a  fmgle  Piece  of  Money,  as  fome 
have  imagined,  but  a  fixed  Quantity  of  them,  or  a  certain  Weight  of  Gold  or 
Silver  Ingots,  in  the  Nature  of  a  Million ,  as  now  counted.  Its  Weight,  or  Num¬ 
ber  of  Coins,  was  various  in  different  Nations ;  but  in  regard  to  regulating  the 
Value  of  each,  there  was  a  Certainty  in  calculating  their  Import  by  Drachms, 
which  were  equal  among  the  Hebrews ,  Greeks ,  Romans ,  and  moil  other  People, 
and  they  all  correfponded  in  Weight  with  the  Cajlilian  Ochava. 

1.  There  were  two  Hebrew  Talents,  different  in  Value :  The  one  of  the  Sanc¬ 
tuary  ;  and  the  other  of  the  Congregation ,  or  common  one ;  and  both,  my  Au¬ 
thor  fays,  were  called  in  Hebrew,  Kikar  or  Clear  though  by  Jofephus,  Cinchares. 

The  Talent  of  the  Sanbiuary  weighed  10 o  Minas  (Jofephus  calls  them  Manehs, 
Mnas),  or  Hebrew  Pounds;  and  that  of  the  Congregation  (ufed  in  Trade)  fifty:  The 
Mina  was  equal  to  60  Siclus ,  or  Shekels  of  the  SanBuary  j  2  \  Li  tree  ( Librae ,  or 
Pounds  of  12  Oz.  Averdupois) ,  and  each  Shekel  weighed  4  Attic  Drachms.  So 
that  the  Talent  of  the  Sanctuary  contained  24000  Drachms,  which  make  375 
Cajlilian  Marks  ;  and  the  common  one,  or  that  of  the  Congregation ,  being  halfj 
confifted  of  12000  Drachms,  or  187^  Marks  Weight  of  Caftile :  Both  which  are 
plainly  proved  from  Jofephus ,  and  various  Paflages  in  holy  Writ. 

2.  Th q  Attics,  or  Greeks ,  had  likewife  two  different  Talents,  the  one  greater 
than  the  other.  The  major  weighed  80  Minas  (Manchs  or  Mnas),  or  Pounds 
of  1 00  Drachms  each,  according  to  Budeus  and  Agricola,  as  Covarrubias  relates  j 
in  which  Suppofition  it  weighed  8000  Drachms,  which  make  125  Cafilian  Marks : 
The  minor  weighed  60  Pounds  of  100  Drachms,  according  to  the  Calculations 
of  Julius  Pollux,  Fefus ,  Fannius,  and  other  Authors,  as  Budeus  mentions,  Lib.  4. 
de  Af  e,  and  Agri  cola.  Lib.  5.  de  Ponderibus  Greeds:  In  which  Suppofition,  the 
Paid  Talent  weighed  6000  Drachms,  which  make  93  Marks  and  6  Ounces  of 
Cafile. 

3.  The  Euboican  Talent  weighed  56  Attic  Pounds  of  100  Drachms  each,  and 
75  Drachms  more,  or  56 75  Drachms,  which  compofe  88  Marks,  5  Ounces  and 
|  Cajlilian. 

4.  The  JEginean  Talent  weighed  100  Pounds  of  100  Drachms  each,  which, 
making  10000  Drachms,  is  156  Marks  and  2  Ounces  Cafilian. 

5.  The  Babylonifh  Talent  weighed  7000  Drachms,  which  is  109  Marks  and 
3  Ounces  of  Cafile. 

6.  The  Syrian  Talent  weighed  1500  Drachms,  which  correfponds  to  23  Marks, 
3  Ounces  and  §  of  Caf  ile. 

7.  The  Egyptian  Talent  weighed  80  Roman  Pounds,  as  Pliny  affirms,  Lib.  33. 
Cap.  2.  and  each  Roman  Pound  containing  96  Drachms,  it  weighed  7680  j  and 
this  makes  120  Cafilian  Marks. 

8.  The  Talent  of  Rhodes  weighed  4500  Drachms,  which  were  equal  to  70 
Marks,  2  Ounces  and  f  of  Cafile. 

9.  The  Sicilian  Talent  was  of  two  different  Values,  viz.  old  and  new:  The 
old  weighed  24  Minas,  or  Pounds  of  100  Drachms,  and  the  new  but  half:  So 
that  the  firft  contained  2400  Drachms,  and  the  other  1200  Drachms ;  making 
37  Marks  and  4  Ounces,  and  18  Marks  and  6  Ounces  Cafilian. 

10.  The  Byzantine  Talent,  according  to  Vitruvius,  Lib.  10.  Cap.  3 1 .  (and  with 
which  Agricola,  Budeus,  and  other  Authors  agree)  weighed  120  Roman  Pounds, 
or  11500  Drachms,  making  180  Cafilian  Marks. 

There  were  alfo  in  former  Ages  other  Talents  of  lefs  Weight  and  Value  than 
thofe  beforementioned,  as  every  Nation  regulated  the  Number  and  Eftimate  of 
them  as  they  pleafed :  But  it  is  remarkable  that  they  all  adjufted  their  Talents 
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by  the  Import  and  Weight  of  the  Drachm ,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  fame 
every  where ;  and  what  leaves  no  Doubt  is,  that  it  was  fo  among  the  Hebrews , 
Greeks ,  and  Romans ,  to  which  the  Ochava ,  or  one  Eighth  of  the  Cajiilian  Mark, 
correfponds. 

I  have  lately  mentioned  the  Centipondio ,  with  its  Divifions ;  and  fhall  enlarge 
fo  far  thereon  as  to  inform  my  Reader,  that  this  was  a  Weight  fub'ftituted  by 
the  Romans ,  inftead  of  the  Talent,  which  they  never  ufed :  This  being  the  now 
current  great  Weight  in  moft  Parts  of  Europe ,  under  the  Denomination  of  the 
Quintal ,  efpecially  in  Spain ,  I  fhall  briefly  fliew  the  Variations  it  has  undergone 
in  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns  where  it  is  now  in  Ufe;  and,  for  the  greater 
Clearnefs,  I  fhall  divide  thefe  Weights  into  greater  and  fmaller. 

The  latter  are  the  Mark ,  Ounce ,  Eighth ,  or  Ochava ,  Scruple ,  0 Indus,  Carat , 
and  Grain ;  of  all  which  I  fhall  fubfequently  fpeak. 

The  greater  Weights  are  eight ;  of  which  the  firfl  is  the  Centipondio ,  or  Quin¬ 
tal ,  or  four  Arrobas-,  ioo  Pounds  of  16  Ounces,  200  Marks ;  1600  Ounces; 
12800  Drachms,  or  Ochavas  of  the  Cajiilian  Mark. 

2.  Is  the  Half  Quintal ,  or  Weight  of  2  Arrobas ,  compofed  of  50  Pounds,  100 
Marks;  800  Ounces;  6400  Drachms,  or  Cajiilian  Ochavas. 

3.  The  Quarter  of  the  Quintal ,  or  1  Arroba ;  25  Pounds;  50  Marks;  400 
Ounces;  3200  Drachms,  or  Ochavas  of  Cajlile. 

4.  A  Weight  of  16  Pounds,  of  16  Ounces;  32  Marks;  256  Ounces;  2048 
Drachms,  or  Ochavas. 

5.  A  Weight  of  8  Pounds,  of  16  Ounces ;  or  16  Marks;  128  Ounces;  1024 
Drachms,  or  Cajiilian  Ochavas. 

6.  Ditto,  of  4  Pounds ;  8  Marks;  64  Ounces;  5 1 2  Drachms,  or  Ochavas. 

7.  Ditto ,  of  2  Pounds;  4  Marks;  32  Ounces;  256  Drachms,  or  Ochavas. 

8.  Ditto ,  of  1  Pound;  2  Marks;  16  Ounces;  128  Drachms,  or  Ochavas. 

The  particular  Quintal  varies,  being  different  in  moil  Kingdoms ;  and  even 

in  the  fame  Country  they  are  often  diverfe,  depending  on  the  Merchandize  they 
are  employed  about,  as  happens  in  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  the  Principality  of 
Catalonia ;  which  will  be  noted  in  its  proper  Place.  And  in  regard  to  the  fmaller 
Weights,  I  fhall  wave  expatiating  thereon  farther  than  is  precifely  requifite  to 
anfwer  the  Purpofe  of  the  prefent  Diflertation ;  therefore,  having  mentioned 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Pounds  in  treating  on  the  Talents,  I  fhall  only  add  here, 
that  this  Weight  is  now  fo  various,  that  there  are  hardly  two  Cities  of  any  Note, 
which  have  not  a  Pound  fuited  to  the  different  Sort  of  Goods  it  weighs  :  And, 
although  by  the  Spanijh  Laws,  that  only  of  1 6  Ounces  is  permitted  to  be  ufed, 
and  it  is  ordered  with  it  to  weigh  Bread,  Meat,  Fifh,  and  ail  other  ponderable 
Commodities ;  yet  it  is  folely  in  New-Cajlile,  Ejtremadura ,  and  a  few  other  Parts, 
where  this  Law  is  ftricfly  obferved:  For  in  the  Territory  of  Seville,  and  others 
of  Andalujia ,  it  is  a  very  ancient  Cuftom  for  Flefli  and  Fifh  to  be  fold  by  the 
Pound  of  32  Ounces,  and  fo  it  continues,  though  for  other  Commodities  only 
that  of  16  Ounces  is  in  Ufe.  In  the  City  of  Segovia,  and  other  Places  of  its 
Diftri6t,  Flefli  is  weighed  by  the  Pound  of  40  Ounces  ;  and  every  thing  elfe  by 
that  of  16:  And  in  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia,  and  Principality  of  Anurias,  there 
are  Pounds  of  20  and  24  Ounces.  But  the  Ounces  in  all  thefe  Parts  are  of 
equal  Weight ;  for  which  Reafon  the  Variety  is  much  greater  in  the  Kingdoms 
of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia ;  where  there  are  not  only  Pounds  compofed 
of  different  Numbers  of  Ounces,  but  the  Ounces  of  Valencia  and  Catalonia 
differ  from  thofe  of  Cajlile ;  and  the  Variety  that  happens  in  other  Countries  of 
this  Nature  is  almofl:  incredible.  But  I  fhall  fubfequently  endeavour  to  fliew 
their  Correfpondence,  though  not  from  Obertus s  Table,  that  now  lies  before 
me,  as  I  find  it  too  erroneous  to  merit  a  Place,  where  I  am  anxious  after  Cor- 
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reftnefs,  and  confequently  ftudious  to  avoid  propagating  the  Miftakes  or  Over- 
kghts  of  others. 

Of  the  Mark . 

This  is  a  Part  of  the  Roman  Pound :  And  as  we  do  not  read  of  any  others 
making  Ufe  thereof  prior  to  the  faid  People,  we  may  juftly  conclude  them  to 
have  been  the  Inventors  of  it,  and  that  it  was  fpread  by  them  with  their  other 
Weights  in  Europe  as  far  as  their  Dominions  reached 5  but  as  it  has  varied  in 
molt  Countries  from  the  primitive  Standard,  retaining  only  the  Name,  I  fhall 
give  a  Detail  of  the  prefent  Weight  and  Correfpondency  of  the  principal  Di- 
vifions  under  that  Denomination.  And, 

1 .  The  aforefaid  Roman  Mark  is  |  of  that  Pound,  confifting  of  8  Ounces  3 
each  Ounce,  8  Drachms,  or  Cajiilian  Ochavas 3  each  Drachm,  6  Obulufes ,  or  'ho¬ 
mines  ;  the  Obulus ,  3  Carablers,  or  Carats  3  and  each  Carat,  4  Grains* 

2.  That  of  Cologn  in  Germany  is  the  fame  as  the  preceding,  and  with  the 
fame  Divifions 3  and  from  thence  it  was  brought  to  Cajiile ,  by  Order  of  King 
Alfo?izo,  in  the  Year  1349,  and  fettled  by  Law  in  that  Kingdom,  as  hath  be¬ 
fore  been  related. 

3.  That  of  Troyes  in  Champagne  is  of  the  fame  Weight  with  the  two  forego¬ 
ing,  but  it  is  differently  divided,  having  8  Ounces 5  each  Ounce,  4  Quarters  3 
each  Quarter,  4  Drachms 3  each  Drachm,  2  Pefantes  3  and  each  of  thefe  i  8 
Grains. 

4.  The  Mark  of  Aragon  hath  its  8  Ounces 3  each  Ounce,  4  Quartos 3  each 
Quarto ,  4  Arienzos ,  or  Drachms  3  every  Arienzo ,  3  2  Grains  3  and  each  Grain  is 
equal  to  1  f  of  a  Roman  Grain. 

5.  That  of  Valencia  confiifs  alfo  of  8  Ounces  3  each  Ounce  of  4  Quartos  5  each 
Quarto ,  4  Drachms  5  and  every  Drachm,  36  Grains  5  in  all  4608,  as  the  Cafi¬ 
lian  Mark  contains:  But  though  the  Number  of  thefe1  be  equal  in  both 5  yet 
the  Valencian  Grain,  weighing  ~  more  than  the  other,  this  Mark  is  2  Ochavas, 
4  Grains,  heavier  than  the  Cajiilian. 

6.  That  of  Navarre  hath  8  Ounces  ‘  each  Ounce,  4  Quartos  3  each  Quarto ,  4 
Drachms  3  and  each  Drachm,  36  Grains  3  all  fimilar  to  the  preceding,  but  with 
the  Difference,  that  thefe  Grains  are  ^  heavier  than  thofe  of  Cafile. 

7.  The  Catalan  Mark  confiifs  of  8  Ounces  3  each  Ounce,  4  Quartos  3  each 
Quarto ,  4  Argienfos  3  and  each  Argienfo,  36  Grains  3  of  which  it  contains  4608, 
the  fame  as  the  Mark  of  Cafile  does,  but  then  thefe  Grains  are  \  heavier  than 
the  Cafilian. 

8.  The  Mark  of  Portugal  hath  alfo  8  Ounces  3  each  Ounce,  8  OClavas ,  or  Ocha¬ 
vas  3  each  O Slava,  2  half  Odlavas ,  or  Drachms  :  The  051  ava  is  likewife  divided 
into  |  of  24  Grains  each,  being  equal  to  a  Roman  Scruple,  and  to  2  Tomines  Ca¬ 
jiilian  3  it  is  alfo  divided  into  Sixths,  of  12  Grains  each,  and  weighs  the  fame  as 
the  Roman  Obulus  and  the  Cafilian  Tomin ,  lowering  in  Proportion  with  it  to  the 
Carat  and  Grain  :  So  that  it  contains  8  Ounces,  or  64  05iavas,  or  128  half  Oc- 
tavas ,  or  192  Thirds,  or  384  Sixths,  or  1152  Carats,  or  4608  Grains 3  the 
fame  as  the  Cafilian  Mark,  to  which  it  is  exadtly  equal. 

9.  That  of  Flanders  hath  8  Ounces  3  each  Ounce,  20  Sterlines  3  each  Sterling 
4  Ferlines  3  and  every  Ferlin  weighs  7  -  Roman  Grains  3  in  all  46403  and  is  hea¬ 
vier  than  the  Cafilian  Mark  by  2  Tomines  and  8  Grains. 

10.  The  Paris  Mark  hath  8  Ounces  3  each  Ounce,  8  Grojfos  3  and  every  Groffo^ 
72  Grains  3  fo  that  it  ffri6tly  correfponds  with  the  Cafilian  in  the  Number  of 
Grains  :  But  thefe  weighing  1  more  than  the  Grains  of  Cafile,  the  Parifan 
Mark  is  heavier  than  the  other  by  288  Grains. 

11.  The  Venetian  Mark  hath  8  Ounces  3  each  Ounce,  4  Sicilicos  5  each  Sici - 
lico,  36  Siliquas ,  or  Carats  3  and  every  Carat,  4  Grains  3  though  thefe  4  Grains 
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make  4  \  Cafilian.  And  the  preceding  Remarks  may  ferve  for  the  Divifion  of 
the  Ounce  of  different  Countries,  &c. 

Of  the  Weights  and  Meafures  in  the  Kingdom  of  CaJfile. 

Befides  fpeaking  occafionally  of  the  Cafilian  Weights  and  Meafures,  in  what 
has  preceded,  I  fhall  here  collect  and  place  them  in  one  View,  as  follows. 

1.  The  Quintal  confifts,  as  hath  before  been  noted,  of  100  Pounds,  of  16 
Ounces ;  ufed  by  Aflayers  of  Plate,  Goldfmiths,  Grocers,  Druggifts,  and  all 
Venders  of  Fruits,  Provifions,  and  other  commercial  Commodities,  eftablifhed 
by  Law  and  royal  Edidts.  It  contains  200  Marks,  j6oo  Ounces,  and  12800 
Drachms,  or  Ochavas  of  the  Cafilian  Mark  3  from  which  all  fmaller  Weights 
may  be  calculated. 

Lib.  Ox.  Drachms,  Scruples,  Obolos,  Caraflers, 

2.  The  Apothecaries  Weights  are,  1  — —  12  —  96  — —  288  — -  576  — -  1728, 

Grains, 

and  6912.  Befides  which,  the  medicinal  Meafures  for  Liquids,  ponderable  and 
menfurable,  are  calculated  by  having  Veffels  formed  to  hold  exadfly  a  Pound, 
Ounce,  &c.  for  the  readier  Difpatch,  to  avoid  weighing  the  Ingredients  of  every 
Compofition ;  though  this  was  a  Method  unpractifed  by  the  Ancients  :  And 
thefe  Meafures  mulf  be  made  different  for  pure  Water,  Spirits,  Oils,  Syrups, 
&c.  according  to  their  different  Ponderofity. 

The  Silver  Weights,  with  the  Divifions,  1  Mark;  8  Ounces;  64  Ochavas ;  384 
Tomines ;  and  4608  Grains.  The  Diffinctions  of  the  Gold  are,  1  Mark;  50  Ca- 
f  Warns-,  400  Tomines-,  4800  Grains. 

The  liquid  Meafures  in  C affile  are, 

1.  Thofe  for  meafuring  Wine,  Vinegar,  Muff,  Milk,  and  all  other  fuch 
Things;  and, 

2.  Thofe  only  ferving  for  Oil. 

Of  the  former,  the  largeff  Cafilian  Meafure  was  anciently  called  Modio,  but 
is  at  prefent  corruptly  named  Moyo,  containing  16  Arrobas,  or  Cant ar as ,  and 
making  128  Azumbres -,  which,  reduced  to  Cafilian  Weight,  in  multiplying  each 
Arroba  by  34  Pounds,  gives  544  of  16  Ounces,  its  exadt  Weight. 

The  next  Weight  is  the  Arroba,  or  Cantara,  confiffing  of  34  Pounds  of  the 
Water  of  the  River  of  Tagus,  taken  at  the  Foot  of  Toledo,  when  it  is  moff  fet¬ 
tled  ;  this  is  called  the  'Toledan  Meafure,  and  is  the  general  one  for  the  Kingdom 
of  Cafile ,  confiffing  of  8  Azumbres ,  which  make  32  Quartillos.  The  fmall  Mea¬ 
fures  are,  the  Half  Arrova,  the  Quarter  ditto-,  ChzAzumbre,  containing  4  Pounds, 
4  Ounces  of  the  aforefaid  Water;  the  ^uartillo,  fo  called,  as  being  a  quarter 
Part  of  the  Azumbre-,  and  the  Half  fuartillo. 

The  Oil  is  commonly  bought  and  fold  in  Madrid,  the  Old  and  New  Caftiles , 
the  Kingdoms  of  Leon,  Galicia ,  and  other  Parts,  where  it  is  not  produced  by 
Weight;  each  Arroba  having  25  Pounds  of  16  Ounces,  and  the  Plalf  and  Quar¬ 
ter  Arroba ;  the  Pound,  half  Pound,  and  Quarter  on,  or  Panilla,  all  in  Propor¬ 
tion  :  But  if,  for  better  Difpatch,  this  Commodity  fliould  be  agreed  to  be  fold 
by  Meafure,  the  exact  Difference  between  that  of  Oils  and  the  abovementioned 
Water,  is  ~ ;  fo  that  17  Ounces  of  the  Water  is  correfpondent  to  16  of  the  Oil ; 
in  which  Proportion,  26  Pounds  and  9  Ounces  of  that  Element  are  equal  to  an 
Arroba  of  the  Olives  Juice;  and  the  Meafure  for  any  Quantity  fhould  be  made 
accordingly. 
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Of  the  Caftilian  Meafures  for  Wheat  and  other  Grains. 

The  Meafures  for  Wheat,  Barley,  and  other  Grain,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ca¬ 
file ,  were  originally  taken  from  the  Romans ,  and  introduced  by  them  during 
their  Dominion,  as  they  pradtifed  in  all  the  Provinces  fubjedl  to  their  Empire. 

The  greateft  Meafure,  or  Number  of  them  in  Caftile ,  is  the  Cahiz ;  which 
contains  2  of  the  Greek  Cypfele ,  and  1 2  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Medimni ,  or  1 2 
Cafilian  Fane  gas. 

The  Fanega  confifts  of  6  Italian  Modi  os,  or  12  Cafilian  Almudes  or  Celemines , 
and  is  equal  to  the  aforefaid  Medimnus :  But  Wheat  or  Barley  is  commonly  mea- 
fured  by  the  Half  Fanega ,  as  more  commodious  for  moving  or  lifting  up. 

This  Meafure  is  divided  into  Halves  and  Quarters  :  And  the  Almud  or  Cele- 
min  hath  the  fame  equal  Divifions  to  a  Sixteenth. 

Lhe  Caftilian  Meafures  of  Longitude  and  Latitude. 

The  original  Cafilian  Vara ,  a  Meafure  by  which  Silks,  Cloths,  Linens, 
and  feveral  other  Sorts  of  Goods  are  fold,  is  depoiited  and  kept  in  the  Ar¬ 
chives  of  Burgos  5  from  whence  Patterns  are  taken  for  ail  the  Cities,  Towns,  and 
Places  in  the  Kingdom :  And  the  fmalleft  Long  Meafure  therein  is  a  Grain  of 
Barley,  taken  in  the  thickeft  Part  of  its  Breadth,  of  192,  or  576  Lines,  the 
Moderns  having  divided  the  Grain  into  3  Lines,  and  the  Inch  into  12. 

The  Vara  hath  many  conftituent  Parts ;  as  2  Halves,  or  Codos  j  ^  (or  Leet), 

4  6  8  12  16  24. 

4’  S’  I2>  16’  24* 

The  Loot  hath  16  Lingers  Breadth,  each  being  the  Thicknefs  of  4  Barley 
Corns,  or  the  48th  Part  of  a  Vara. 

The  Pulgada ,  or  Inch,  confifts  of  5  •*-  of  the  aforefaid  Grains  of  Barley,  being 
|  longer  than  the  Lingers  Breadth  j  of  which  12  go  to  the  Loot,  and  36  to  the 
Vara. 

The  Cafilian  Pace  confifts  of  5  Feet,  making  a  Vara  and 

The  Efado ,  or  Fathom,  is  6  Feet,  or  2  Cafilian  Varas  in  Length;  being  the 
Stature  of  a  Man,  from  whence  it  took  its  Name:  And  with  this,  the  Depths 
of  Wells  or  Mines  are  meafured. 

The  Canna  is  properly  Italian ;  introduced  into  Cafile ,  though  but  little  ufed: 
It  confifts  of  10  Palms,  or  2  \  Varas  of  that  Meafure. 

The  Cuerda  hath  3  3  Palms,  making  8  \  Varas :  And,  when  ufed  for  meafur- 
ing  any  Diftance,  it  is  termed  Acordelar* 

The  League  is  diftinguifhed  by  two  Denominations,  viz.  legal  and  common. 
The  firft  confifts  of  5000  Paces,  or  25000  Feet,  making  8333  |  Cafilian  Varas: 
The  common  one  varies  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  Places ;  fome  make  it  to 
contain  800  Cuerdas ,  or  6600  Cafilian  Varas ;  others  compute  it  to  be  equal  to 
4  Italian  Miles,  or  about  7222  Cafilian  Varas. 

The  Surveyors  of  Lands  and  Fields  in  Cafile ,  make  Ufe  of  a  Meafure  they 
call  Efadal ,  being  1 1  Feet  long :  And  by  a  Fanega  of  Land,  are  differently  meant 
600  fquare  Efadales ,  if  for  Wheat ;  and  only  400,  if  for  Barley.  But  the  re¬ 
ceived  Practice,  and  what  is  commonly  obferved  by  Meafures  in  their  Valuation 
of  Lands,  as  well  for  Sales,  Mortgages,  as  Leafes,  is,  regulating  the  Fanega  of 
Land  by  5000  fquare  Efadales. 

The  Ara?izada ,  by  which  Vineyards  are  meafured,  contain  400  Efadales 
fquare. 

The  Tugada  confifts  of  50  Fanegas  of  Land,  making  25000  fquare  Ef  adales. 

The  Cavalleria  is  a  particular  Meafure,  and  only  ufed  in  fome  Parts  of  An- 
dalufa.  It  received  this  Name  from  the  Repartition  which  the  Kings  of  Spam 
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ufed  to  make  among  the  Cavalier  Conquerors  of  thofe  Lands  they  regained  from 
the  Moors ,  entailable  on  their  SuccefTors  :  It  confifts  of  60  Fanegas  of  Land,  of 
500  Efadales ,  which  make  30000  fquare  ones.  And  this  is  the  greateft  Cafi¬ 
lian  Meafure  ufed  in  Agriculture. 

Cfhc  Meafure s  of  Aragon ;  and ,  firf>  of  the  liquid  ones. 

A  Nietro ,  or  Carga  of  Wine  in  this  Kingdom,  contains  16  Arrobas>  or  Can- 
tar as ;  each  Arroba  weighs  28  Pounds  of  12  Ounces,  which,  reduced  to  Cafti- 
lian  Pounds,  makes  21,  and  to  the  Meafures  of  Cafile ,  4  Azumbres ,  3  ifuartil- 
los ,  and  —  of  a  Quartillo. 

The  Arroba  is  divided  into  Quarters,  each  making  1  Azumbre ,  as  above,  and 
1 5  \  Ounces  Caftilian  Meafure,  which  are  bare  5  Quartillos. 

Oil  and  Honey  are  always  fold  by  Weight,  fo  that  here  are  no  Meafures  for 
them. 

Fhe  Aragonefe  Meafures  for  Wheat  and  other  Grain. 

The  largeft  Meafure  in  Aragon ,  for  Wheat,  Barley,  and  other  Seeds,  is  the 
Cahiz,  which  contains  8  Fanegas ;  each  Fanega ,  3  §>uar tales ;  and  every  Qiiartal , 
4  Almudes ,  or  Celemines. 

Three  Fanegas ,  and  3  \  Celemines  of  Cafile ,  make  an  Aragonefe  Cahiz ;  and 
4 1|  Cafilian  Celemines  make  a  Fanega  of  Aragon  j  and  1 Celemiiies  make  1  Quar- 
tal  of  that  Kingdom. 

Fhe  Aragonefe  Meafures  of  Length  and  Capacity. 

The  Vara  of  Aragon  hath  the  fame  Divifion  as  that  of  Cafile ,  differing  only 
in  being  a  twelfth  Part  lefs;  fo  that  12  Cafilian  Varas  make  13  Aragonefe :  And 
there  is  the  fame  Proportion  in  all  the  other  Meafures. 

Of  the  liquid  Meafures  of  Valencia. 

The  Valencian  Carga  of  Wine  contains  1 5  Arrobas,  or  Cant ar as ;  each  Arroba, 
4  Azumbre s ;  and  every  Arraba  weighs  3  6  Pounds  Valencianefe :  Which,  reduced 
to  thofe  of  Cafile ,  make  27  Pounds,  1 3  Ounces,  7  Ochavas ,  2  Fomines ,  10  ~  Grains 
of  the  Cafilian  Mark ;  and  compared  with  Foie  dan  or  Cafilian  Meafures,  they 
make  6  Azumbres ,  and  fcarce  2  \  Quartillos. 

The  Carga  of  Oil  is  12  Arrobas ,  or  Cant  ar  as ;  each  Arroba^  36  Pounds  of  12 
Valencian  Ounces;  which,  reduced  to  Cafilian  Pounds,  make  27,  13  Ounces, 
7  Ochavas ,  2  Fotnines ,  1  o  |f  Grains,  like  to  the  Arroba  of  Wine,  as  beforemen- 
tioned. 

This  Arroba  for  Oil  is  divided  into  Halves,  Quarters,  Pounds,  half  Pounds, 
and  Quarters,  for  the  Retail ;  and  it  is  with  thefe  fame  Weights,  that  Honey  is 
fold  in  this  Kingdom. 

Fhe  Valencian  Me af  ires  for  Wheat  and  other  Grain. 

The  biggeft  Meafure  in  this  Kingdom  for  Wheat,  &c.  is  the  Cahiz ,  which  is 
compofed  of  12  Barchillas ;  each  Barchilla  of  4  Celemines ;  and  each  Celemine  of 
4  ^ garter  ones ,  or  Quarters. 

The  Valencian  Celemine  is  lefs  by  T!  than  that  of  Cafile:  So  that  12  of  the 
latter  make  1 3  of  Valencia ;  and  1 1  Caftilian  Celemines  make  1 2  of  Valencian , 
which  are  3  Barchillas  of  the  latter :  And  3  Fanegas ,  8  75  Celemines ,  of  Caftile> 
make  48  Celemines ,  or  1  Cahiz  Valencian. 
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Fhe  Valencian  Meafures  of  Length  and  Capacity. 
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The  Vara  in  this  Kingdom  is  the  fame  as  the  ancient  Roman ,  and  /-  Part 
longer  than  that  of  Cafile ;  fo  that  1 2  Valencian  Varas  make  1 3  Caflilian  :  And 
it  is  equally  divided  with  the  Romany  into  Grains,  Inches,  Palms,  Feet,  and 
Cubits,  without  any  Difference. 

The  Meafures  employed  in  Hulbandry,  and  for  other  Ufes,  according  to  Co- 
rachan  and  Tofca ,  two  Valencian  Authors,  are  the  fubfequent  ones. 

The  royal  Braza ,  or  Fathom,  confifling  of  9  Palms,  and  fquare  81. 

The  Cuerda  for  meafuring  Lands,  containing  20  Fathom,  or  45  Varas . 

The  Fanegada  of  Land  is  200  fquare  Fathoms. 

The  Cahizada  hath  1200  fquare  Fathoms,  or  6  Fanegadas. 

The  Tugada  contains  7200  fquare  Fathoms,  or  6  Cahizadas. 

Liquid  Meafures  of  the  Principality  of  Catalonia. 

The  Catalan  Carga  of  Wine  confifls  of  12  Arrobas ;  each  Arroba,  26  Pounds  ; 
and  every  Pound,  1 2  Ounces  :  So  that  the  Carga  contains  312  Pounds  ;  which, 
reduced  to  the  Weight  of  Cafile ,  makes  273  of  thofe  Pounds,  and,  of  its  li¬ 
quid  Meafure,  8  Arrobas ,  and  near  1  Quart  Mo. 

This  Carga  is  divided  into  32  Quarteros,  of  9  Pounds,  9  Ounces  each;  which, 
reduced  to  the  Caflilian  Weight,  make  8  Pounds,  8  Ounces,  and  4  Ochavas ;  and, 
of  liquid  Meafure,  2  Azumbres  and  4  Ochavas  over. 

The  Quartero  is  divided  into  4  Quartos ;  of  which  each  weighs  2  Catalan  Pounds, 
5  Ounces,  and  2  Ochavas :  Which,  reduced  to  the  Caflilian  Weight,  make  2 
Pounds,  2  Ounces,  and  1  Ochava  ;  and  meafure  2  Quartillos ,  and  1  Ochava . 
of  Cafile. 

The  Catalan  Carga  of  Oil  contains  1 1  Arrobas ,  and  thefe  26  Pounds  each,  as 
above;  making  286  Catalan  Pounds,  or  250  Pounds,  4  Ounces,  of  Cafile. 

This  Carga  is  divided  into  30  Cortanes ;  each  weighing  9  Pounds,  6  Ounces, 
3  Ochavas ,  1  Fomin ,  2|  Grains,  Catalan  Weight;  and  of  Caflilian ,  8  Pounds, 
5  Ounces,  3  Ochavas ,  4  Fomines,  and  4*  Grains. 

The  Cortan  is  divided  into  4  Qiqartos ;  each  weighing  2  Pounds,  4  Ounces,  4 
Ochavas ,  4  Fomines,  and  9^  Grains  of  Catalonia ;  or  2  Pounds,  1  Ounce,  2  Ocha~ 
•vas,  and  7 1  Grains  of  Cafile. 

Fhe  Catalan  Meafures  for  Grain. 

The  greatefl  Meafure  in  this  Principality  for  Wheat,  Barley,  and  other  Seeds, 
is  the  Quarter  a ;  which  is  divided  into  1 2  Cortanes ,  fimilar  to  the  Almudes  or  Cc- 
lemines  in  the  other  Kingdoms. 

Fhe  Catalan  Meafures  of  Length  and  Capacity. 

The  Canna  of  the  Principality  of  Catalonia  confifls  of  8  Palms ;  and  each  Palm, 
/[.Quartos:  But  the  Catalan  Palms  are  lefs  than  thofe  of  Caftile  and  Valencia,  and 
longer  than  thofe  of  Aragon ;  in  fuch  Proportion,  that,  correcting  Obertos  Cal¬ 
culation,  referred  to  by  Puigy  100  Palms  of  Barcelo?ia  make  95  l-  of  Caftile, 
88  of  Valencia ,  103  ^  of  Aragon .  And  to  form  an  exaft  Calculation  of  the  Cor- 
refpondency  of  thefe  four  Kingdoms,  I  fhall  note,  that 

100  Valencian  Varas  make  108 1  of  Caftile ,  1 13  of  Barcelona ,  and  1 17 1| 
of  Aragon. 

100  Varas  of  Caftile  are  equal  to  9273  of  Valencia ,  104  ~J  of  Barcelona,  and 
108  j  of  Aragon. 
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100  Varas  of  Barcelona  make  88  of  Valencia ,  95^  of  Cajlile ,  and  103  of 
Aragon. 

100  Varas  of  Aragon  make  85  ^  of  Valencia ,  92  g  of  Cajlile ,  and  96  a  0f  Bar¬ 
celona. 

The  Regulation  and  Comparifon  being  thus  made  of  the  Meafures  in  the 
above  four  Kingdoms,  I  fhall  proceed  to  treat  of  thofe  of  other  Nations :  In 
order  to  which,  it  muft  be  premifed,  that  the  ancient  Roman  Foot  is  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Meafure  which  Authors  who  treat  of  Menfuration  have  taken,  as  the 
Principles  or  Rules  for  manifefting  the  Difference  with  Accuracy  and  Certainty  5 
and  this  they  have  divided  into  a  thoufand  Parts,  Points,  or  Lines,  to  procure 
a  minute  Divifion,  as  free  from  Fractions  as  poffible. 

The  Roman  and  Valencian  Feet  are  equal,  as  hath  been  before  related,  and 
both  bigger  than  the  Cajlilian ,  as  12  to  13  j  fo  that  12  Roman  and  Valencian 
make  13  Cajlilian:  And,  fuppofmg  the  two  former  to  have  1000  Parts,  or 
Lines  in  Length,  it  follows,  that  the  Cajlilian  will  have  923  •—  Lines  -r  and  by 
this  Calculation,  923  ~  Roman  and  Valencian  Feet,  Palms,  or  Varas ,  will  cor- 
refpond  to  1000  Cajlilian. 

The  Hebrew  Foot  is  in  Proportion  with  the  Roman  Sefquifertial  \ ;  that  is,  3 
Hebrew  Feet  make  4  Roman  3  and  hath  in  Length  1333  \  Lines :  And  the  Cap* 
tilian  Foot  being  J  Part  fhorter  than  the  Roman ,  it  follows,  that  4 1  Cajlilian 
Feet  make  3  of  the  Hebrew,  and  confequently  1 3  of  the  former  correfpond  to 
9  of  the  latter  j  by  which  Calculation,  it  plainly  appears,  that  923  —  Hebrew 
Feet,  or  Varas,  are  equal  to  1333  |  Cajlilian. 

The  Greek  Foot  is  greater  than  the  Roman ,  as  24  to  25  3  and  hath  in  Length 
1041 1  Lines  :  And  the  Roman  Foot  being  J  Part  longer  than  the  Cajlilian ,  it 
follows,  that  27  J  Cajlilian  Feet  make  24  Greek  3  and  fo  923  ~  Greek  Feet,  or 
Varas,  make  1041 1  Cajlilian. 

The  Portuguefe  Foot  is  a  quarter  Part  bigger  than  the  Cajlilian  3  fo  that  4 
Feet,  or  Varas,  of  the  former  make  5  of  the  latter :  It  is  1 153  J  Lines  long  3  fo 
that  923  7*3  Feet,  or  Varas,  of  Portugal ,  are  equal  to  1 153  ~  Cajlilian . 

The  Foot  of  Verona  is  larger  than  the  C a. ft ili an,  near  23  per  Cent.  It  is  1133- 
Lines  long  3  fo  that  923^  Veronefe  Feet,  Varas,  or  Palms,  make  133  Caftilian. 

The  Parijian  royal  Foot  hath  1092  Lines  3  and  fo  923  Feet,  or  Varas ,  of 
Paris,  make  1092  of  Caftile. 

The  Pur  in  Foot  hath  1044  Lines  3  fo  that  923  J  Feet,  or  Varas,  of  Turin > 
make  1044  of  Caftile. 

The  Neapolitan  Foot  is  1049  Lines  long  3  fo  that  923  A  Feet,  or  Varas,  of 
Naples,  make  1 049  Lines  of  Cajlile. 

The  Foot  of  Vienna  in  Auftria  has  1035  Lines  in  Length  3  fo  that  923  ~~ 
Feet,  or  Varas,  of  Vienna,  make  1035  of  Caftile. 

The  Foot  of  the  Rhine  is  1015  Lines  long  3  fo  that  923  ~  Feet,  or  Varas,  of 
the  Rhine,  make  1015  of  Caftile. 

The  Foot  of  Prague  is  1007  Lines  long  3  fo  that  923  J  Feet,  or  Varas,  of 
Prague,  make  1007  Caftilian. 

The  London  Foot  is  983  Lines  long  3  fo  that  923  ~  Feet,  or  Varas,  of  London, 
make  983  of  Caftile. 

The  Foot  of  Antwerp  is  941  Lines  longs  fo  that  923—  Feet,  or  Varas,  of 
Antwerp,  make  941  of  Caftile. 

The  Cologn  and  Bavarian  Foot  have  938  Lines  3  fo  that  923  ~  Feet,  or  Varas, 
of  Cologn  and  Bavaria,  make  938  of  Cajlile. 

The  Caftilian  Foot  is  923  J  Lines  long,  and  that  of  Amfterdam  leffer,  being 
only  918  Lines  3  fo  that  918  Feet,  ox  Varas,  of  Caftile,  make  923  J  of  Amfterdam. 
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The  Foot  of  Barcelona  is  lefs  than  that  of  Cajlile ,  having  only  880  Lines  :  So 
that  880  Feet,  or  Far  as,  of  Cajlile ,  make  923  J  of  Barcelona ;  and  thefe  Far  as, 
reduced  to  Cannas,  which  is  the  common  Meafure  of  that  Principality,  make 
461  l  Cannas,  of  8  Palms  each. 

Th e,  Aragonefe  Foot  is  ~  Part  lefs  than  that  of  Cajlile,  being  852  Lines  long; 
fo  that  852  Feet,  or  Far  as,  of  Cajlile ,  make  923  ~  of  Aragon. 

In  fine:  To  explain  the  foregoing  Meafures  better,  I  fhall  here  add  their 
exadf  and  correfpondent  Lengths ;  and,  for  the  greater  Satisfadlion  of  the 
Reader,  I  have  alfo  annexed  the  various  Tables  and  Calculations  of  Coins, 
Weights,  and  Meafures,  which  I  had  collected  and  formerly  publifhed  in  my  Lex 
Mercatoria  Rediviva,  hoping  it  will  be  agreeable,  as  that  Work  may  not  be  in 
the  Hands  of  every  one. 

The  Weights  in  common  Ufe  throughout  Great -Britain  are,  Troy  and  Avoir¬ 
dupois.  The  former  confiding  of  Grains,  Penny-weights,  Ounces,  and  Pounds  ; 
whereof  24  Grains  make  a  Penny-weight,  20  Penny-weights  an  Ounce,  and 
12  Ounces  a  Pound;  by  which,  Bread  (in  Corporation  Towns  only),  Gold, 
Silver,  and  Apothecaries  Medicines,  are  weighed:  And  to  this  Weight,  Corn 
Meafures  are  reducible,  as  8  lb.  Troy  make  a  Gallon,  16  lb.  a  Peck,  and 
confequently,  64  lb.  a  Bufhel.  Liquid  Meafures  are  alfo  dependent  on  it,  as 
their  Concavities  correfpond  in  their  different  Sizes  thereto,  from  a  Pint,  con¬ 
fining  of  12  Ounces  (or  a  Pound),  up  to  a  Tun,  containing  252  Gallons,  and 
weighing  2016  lb.  or  1890  lb.  Avoirdupois ;  2  Pints  make  a  Quart,  4  Quarts  a 
Gallon  (containing  231  cubical  Inches),  63  Gallons  a  Hogfhead,  42  a  Tierce, 
126  a  Pipe,  and  252  a  Tun  of  Brandy,  Cyder,  Wine,  &c. 

Refiners  and  Jewellers  alfo  make  Ufe  of  this  Weight  in  Part;  the  former  call¬ 
ing  their  finalleft  Fractions  Blanks,  of  which  24  make  a  Perit ,  20  Perits  a  Droite , 
20  Droites  a  Mite,  20  Mites  a  Grain,  and  then  as  above.  The  jewellers  divide 
the  Ounce  into  152  Parts,  or  Carats ;  and  thefe  into  Grains,  whereof  4  make 
a  Carat. 

By  Avoirdupois  Weight,  all  grofs  Goods  and  bafe  Metals  are  weighed ;  fuch 
as  Grocery,  Rofin,  Pitch,  Tallow,  Soap,  Butter,  Cheefe,  Iron,  Lead,  Copper, 
Allum,  &c.  Its  component  Parts  are  Drachms,  Ounces,  &c.  of  which  16 
Drachms  make  an  Ounce,  16  Ounces  a  Pound,  28  Pounds  a  Quarter  of  a  Hun¬ 
dred  Weight,  or  1 12  Pounds,  and  20  Hundred  Weight,  or  2240  Pound,  a  Tun  : 
But,  befides  this  Hundred  Weight,  there  is  another,  called  the  Stannary  Hun¬ 
dred,  by  which  Tin,  &c.  is  weighed  to  the  King.  The  Avoirdupois  Ounce  is 
lighter  than  the  Troy  Ounce  by  near  a  twelfth  Part,  51  Ounces  Troy  being 
equal  to  56  Ounces  Avoirdupois ;  but  the  Avoirdupois  Pound  is  heavier  than 
the  Troy,  17  Pound  of  the  latter  being  equal  to  14  Pound  of  the  former. 

Wool  is  generally  fold  by  the  Tod,  or  Clove,  allowing  7  Pounds  to  the  Clove, 
14  Pounds  to  the -Stone,  28  Pounds  to  the  Tod,  128  Pounds  to  the  Wey,  364 
Pounds  to  the  Sack,  and  4368  Pounds  to  the  Laft. 

Lead  is  bpught  by  the  Fodder;  which,  at  London ,  Newcajlle,  &e.  weighs  19* 
Hundred  Weight  of  112  Pounds;  but  at  Hull,  19^  Stannary  Hundred  of  120 
Pounds ;  and  at  Chejler ,  &c.  it  is  ftill  different. 

In  EJfex,  Butter  and  Cheefe  are  weighed  by  the  Clove  (or  half  Stone),  being 
S  Pounds;  32  of  which,  or  256  Pounds,  is  a  Wey:  But  in  Suffolk,  42  Cloves, 
or  330  Pounds,  are  allowed  to  the  Wey.  Of  Butter,  a  Firkin  muff  weigh  56 
Pounds,  and  that  of  Soap  60  Pounds  ;  and  four  Firkins  of  either  make  a 
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A  Stone  of  Beef,  at  London ,  is  8  Pounds ;  but,  in  the  Country,  it  is  com¬ 
monly  14  Pounds :  Horfe-racers  alfo  reckon  14  Pounds  to  the  Stone.  And  it  is 
the  fame  with  Iron,  Shot,  or  Wool-,  double  the  Quantity  of  Iron  and  Shot  being 
called  a  Quarter;  though  a  Stone  of  Sugar,  Cinnamon,  Nutmegs,  Pepper,  or 
Allum,  is  but  13  £  Pound. 

A  Faggot  of  Steel  is  120  Pounds,  and  a  Burden  of  Gad  Steel  180  Pounds. 

A  Barrel  of  Gunpowder  is  100  Pounds,  and  24  Barrels  make  a  Laft. 

A  Seam  of  Glafs  is  24  Stone,  of  5  Pounds  each,  or  120  Pounds. 

ATrrlfs  of  Hay  56  Pounds,  and  a  Load  or  Tun  of  it  36  T ruffes. 

Raw  Silk  is  fold  here  by  the  Pound  of  24  Ounces,  or,  more  properly,  one 
Pound  and  a  half  Avoirdupois ;  but  Organcines,  Frames ,  &c.  by  the  common 
Pound  of  16  Ounces. 

In  Prance ,  Holland ,  and  mold  other  Places  of  Europe ,  the  Pound  is  termed 
Mark  Weight ,  by  reafon  the  2  Marks  of  8  Ounces  compofe  it ;  fo  that  in  all 
Places  where  this  Pound  is  ufed,  it  conlifts  of  16  Ounces,  as  with  us :  And  as 
moft  Authors,  who  have  calculated  the  Correfpondency  of  thefe  different  Weights, 
have  taken  thofe  of  Paris  for  a  Standard,  I  fhall  follow  their  Example,  as  it  is 
eafy  to  reduce  any  not  mentioned  in  the  following  Table  by  the  Rule  of  Three  j 
and  I  fhall  only  take  Notice  of  fuch  as  are  not  inferted  therein,  or  that  make 
Ufe  of  more  Weights  than  one. 

At  Koningjburg,  they  reckon  their  Weights  by  Schipponds ,  confining  of  400/^,' 
divided  into  10  Steens ,  of  40  lb.  each;  100  lb.  of  Paris  make  12  5  lb.  of  Koningjburg, 
and  100 lb.  of  Koningjhurg  make  80 lb.  of  Paris:  So  that  the  French  Hundred 
of  Salt  yields  near  10  Lafts  (which  yields  little  more  than  40,000  lb.)  at  this 
Place. 

The  Daiitzic  Schippond  conlifts  of  320  Ih.  containing  20  Liefponds  of  16  lb. 
each;  of  which  100  lb.  make  88 1  lb.  at  Paris,  and,  on  the  contrary,  100  lb.  of 
this  laft  City  makes  1 12  \lb.  at  Dantzic :  The  Hundred  of  French  Salt  produce 
1 1  \  to  12  Dantzic  Lafts,  the  Laft  of  that  Salt  being  18  Tun ;  though  the  Laft: 
of  this  Commodity,  from  Lunenburg  and  Haran ,  is  only  12  Tuns. 

Elbing’s  Weights  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of  Dantzic. 

Stettin  s  Schippond  contains  180,  and  its  Pierre ,  21  lb.  the  110  lb.  making 
100  lb.  of  Paris :  The  Hundred  of  Salt  from  France  yield  here  10  Lafts. 

Lubec ;  the  Schippond  here  is  300  lb.  divided  into  20  Liefponds ,  of  1  $  lb.  each: 
And  100  lb.  of  this  Place  make  95  \lb.  of  Paris ;  and  100  lb.  of  Paris ,  10  5  lb. 
of  Lubec. 

Brejlau ;  100  lb.  of  this  Place  make  80  lb.  at  Paris,  and  100  lb.  Parifian  make 
125  lb.  here. 

Bremen's,  100 lb.  are  reckoned  equal  to  97 lb.  of  Paris ,  and  100 /A  of  Paris 
are  efteemed  103 /A  of  Bremen. 

Naumbourg  makes  Ufe  of  the  fame  Weights  as  Leipfic ,  calculated  in  the 
Table, 

Erfurth  computes  100  lb.  equal  to  92  lb.  of  Paris,  and  100  lb.  of  Paris  make 
108  |  lb.  here. 

Berne ;  the  100  lb.  here  are  computed  to  make  90  lb.  of  Paris,  and  the  100  lb. 
of  Paris  to  make  1 1 1  lb.  of  thefe. 

Cologne  100  lb.  make  96  lb.  at  Paris ,  and  100  lb.  of  Paris  are  equal  to  104#. 
here. 

Ghent, 
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J 


correfporid  exactly  in  Weights  with  Antwerp. 


lb.  of  Paris ,  and  100  lb.  of  Paris  make 


Y  make  loolb.  of  Paris. 


Ghent, 

Bruffels , 

Mechlin, 

Bruges , 

Lijle ;  \oolb.  of  this  Place  make 
1 1 4  /A  here. 

S7.  Malo ;  commonly  fuppofed  to  have  its  Weights  equal  with  thofe  of  Paris, 
though  by  feme  reckoned  to  be  2  per  Cent.  lefs. 

Bayonne  hath  its  Weights  equal  with  thofe  of  Paris.  And  at  Lyons ,  two  Sorts 
of  Weights  are  in  Ufe :  Thofe  of  the  City,  by  which  all  Species  of  grofs  Goods 
are  fold;  and  whofe  Pound,  confifting  of  16  Ounces  only,  makes  14  Ounces 
Mark  Weight :  The  other  for  Silk  only,  containing  1 5  Ounces  the  Mark ;  fo 
that  100  lb.  of  Silk  makes  108  lb.  City  Weight. 

Genoa.  This  City  has  five  Sorts  of  Weights  :  The  find,  called  the  Great 
Weight ,  ufed  in  the  Cuftomhoufe ;  the  fecond,  Cafh  Weights ,  for  Plate  and  Coin  ; 
the  third,  Cantaro ,  or  the  common  Quintal,  by  which  are  weighed  grofs  Goods 
that  are  fold ;  the  fourth,  called  the  Great  Balance ,  by  which  raw  Silks  are 
weighed ;  and  the  fifth  is  called  the  Small  Balance ,  which  ferves  for  weighing 
fine  Goods. 

'90  *  Rotoli ,  or  Pounds,  Great  Weight , 

100  Rotoli ,  Cajh  Weight , 

100  Rotoli ,  Common  Weight, 

1 44  lb.  Great  Balance , 

153  lb.  Small  Balance, 

Rome ;  100  lb.  of  this  City  make  within  a  Trifle  71  \  lb.  at  Paris,  and  100  lb. 
of  Paris  make  140$.  of  Rome. 

At  Leghorn,  they  make  Ufe  of  two  Sorts  of  Weights,  viz.  great  and  fmall. 

95 /A  gie^t  Weight  7  Qr  jj6g})0rn  make  100  lb.  of  Paris. 

1 40  lb.  fmall  Weight  )  * 

The  Quintal  is  reckoned  varioufly,  according  to  the  Species  of  Goods  fold  by 
it,  viz.  The  Quintal  of  Roman  Allum,  of  Poor-Jack,  dried  and  pickled  Herrings, 
and  falted  Salmon,  is  fold  here  by  that  of  1 50  lb.  the  Quintal  for  Sugars,  151  lb: 
and  for  Wool  and  Fifh,  160  lb. 

Florence  has  the  fame  W eights  as  at  Leghorn . 

Lucca  has  likewife  two  Sorts  of  Weights,  viz. 

Great  Weight  of  which,  94 1  Rotoli ,  or  Pbunds, 

Small  Weight  of  which,  141  *  Rotoli,  or  Pounds, 

Palermo  in  Sicily  ufes  alfo  two  Sorts  of  Weights  :  Of  which, 

100  Rot  .ii,  biea  J  ^ v  I  make  a  Trifle  lefs  than  \  IJI 3  ^’?of  Paris. 

100  la.  fmall  Weight,)  [  65  lb.) 

At  Venice,  the  Weights  are  likewife  different;  the  Pound  of  the  fmall  Weight 
confifting  only  of  12  Ounces,  and  the  Pound  of  the  great  Weight,  18  f*  of  the 
fame  Ounces  :  Or  it  is  otherwife  reckoned,  that 

100  lb.  great  Weight;  make  158  lb.  fmall  Weight,  and 

10c  lb.  fmall  Weight,  63  \  lb.  great  Weight, 

iooli.  great  Weight,  95iH0  {  P, 


make  100  lb.  Paris. 


.00  lb.  fmall  Weight,  3 


L 


'arts , 


And  1  go  lb.  of  Paris  make  at  Venice,  j 


60  lb.\ 

lb.  great  Weight, 
lb.  fmall  Weight. 


104 
1 66 


VoL.  I. 


4  H 


Bologna ; 
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Bologna  j  ioo/A  of  this  Place  make  66  lb.  at  Paris ,  and  loolb.  of  Paris  make 
1 5 1  f /3.  of  Bologna ■. 

Bergamo,  like  Venice ,  has  two  Sorts  of  Weights,  viz.  great  and  finall.  The 
latter  has  only  12  Ounces  to  the  Pound  j  and  the  former  has  30  Ounces,  or  2-1 
fmall  Pounds :  The  fmall  ferves  for  weighing  Silk,  Cochineal,  Indigo,  Wax, 
and  other  Drugs  ;  and  the  great  for  Wool,  and  other  grofs  Goods. 

.100  lb.  fmall  Weight,  7  q£  pergamo  ma^e  5  59  ?0f  parjs  .  and, 

too  lb.  great  Weight, 3  *  ci47s#-3 

lb.  of  Paris ,  make  j  1  ^  Weight,?  £  pergam0t 

l  68  /3.  great  Weight,  3  ^ 


100 


The  Weights  of  Naples  are  the  fame  with  thefe  of  Bergamo. 

Smyrna  ufes  the  Cantar ,  ox  Quintal,  with  its  Fractions,  for  the  Weight  of  Goods. 
The  Quintal  weighs  45  Oques ,  or  Okkes ,  or  100  Routels, 

The  Batmen  makes  6  Oques, 

The  Sechie  -  -  -  2  ditto. 

The  Routel  -  -  180  Dragmes, 

The  Oque  -  -  400  ditto. 

The  Quintal,  of  100  Routels,  or  45  Oques,  as  above,  is  equal  to  114/3.  of  Pa - 
m;  on  which  Footing,  100  lb.  of  make  about  87^  Routels  of  Smyrna. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  Oque  weighs  a  Trifle  more  than  i\lb.  of  Paris ,  but 
this  is  according  to  the  Goods  weighed  by  it. 

Conjlantinople  has  the  heavieft  Weights  in  all  the  Levant ,  though  they  are  dif- 
tinguilhed,  as  at  Smyrna.  The  Quintal  confifts  of  45  Oques ,  and  the  Oque  of 
400  Dragmes,  correfponding  to  2^  lb.  of  Paris. 


It  is  reckoned  that  the  Quintal  of  Conjlantinople  weighs 


’  1 1 2 1  lb.  of  Paris, 

1 8 1  lb.  of  Venice, 
160  lb.  of  Leghorn', 
being  divided  into  Rottes,  Oques,  Batmens,  &c.  as  at  Smyrna. 

At  Aleppo ,  they  make  Ufe  of  divers  Sorts  of  Weights*  viz. 

The  Quintal,  or  Cantar ,  of  100  Rottels,  each  confifting  of  720  Dragmes . 

The  Surlo,  which  is  Rottels. 

The  Rottel,  with  which  moft  Goods  are  weighed,  containing,  as  above,  720 
Dragmes,  which  make  4  T|  lb.  of  Paris. 

The  Rottel  for  weighing  the  Silks  growing  in  the  Neighbourhood,  is  of  700 
Dragmes ,  and  weighs  4  —  lb.  of  Paris. 

Tire  Rottel  for  weighing  Perfian  Silks,  Legi  de  Burma ,  ArdaJJe,  and  ArdaJJete, 
contains  680  Dragmes,  and  weighs  4  lb.  of  Pans. 

The  Damajjin  Rottel,  with  which  Brafs,  Latin  Wire,  Amber,  Camphir,  Ben - 
zoin.  Spikenard,  Balm  of  Mecca ,  and  Aloes  Wood,  are  weighed,  contains  600 
Dragmes,  and  makes  3  lb.  of  Paris. 

The  Ok,  or  Oque ,  weighs  400  Dragmes. 

The  Metical,  with  which  Pearls  and  Ambergreafe  are  weighed,  is  1  \  Dragme. 


make  at  Aleppo, 


156 

98 

1 12  J 


Dragmes . 


1  lb.  of  Paris, 

1  lb.  fmall  Weight  of  Ve?iice, 

1  lb.  great  Weight  of  ditto,  . 

The  Quintal  of  Tripoli  makes  1  ~  Quintal  of  Aleppo,  of  720  Dragmes. 

At  Seyda  (the  ancient  Sidon),  two  Sorts  of  Weights  are  in  Ufe,  viz. 

The  Rottel  Damajjin,  or  Damafquin,  by  which  all  Sorts  of  Silks  and  Cotton 
Thread  are  fold ;  it  is  reckoned  600  Dragmes,  which  are  3  \  lb.  of  Paris :  And 
the  Acre,  by  which  moft  of  the  grofs  Goods  are  fold,  equal  to  4 1  /3.  of  Paris . 


Alexandria 
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SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Alexandria  makes  Ufe  of  a  Cantar,  or  Quintal,  for  the  weighing  of  Goods  > 
which  varies  according  to  the  different  Species  weighed  by  it :  As  for  fome,  it 
confifts  only  of  100  Rottels ;  and  for  others,  105,  no,  112^,  115,  120,  125, 
130,  and  133. 

The  Rottel  Farfarin  is  144  Dragmes  100  of  which  Rottels  are  reckoned  equal 
to  123  lb*  of  Leghorn. 

The  Rottel  Gerouin  is  312  Dragmes. 

The  Okke,  or  Oque ,  is  400  Dragmes. 

The  Cantar ,  or  Quintal ,  of  100  Rottels ,  is  fuppofed  equal  to  120  lb.  of  Paris . 

Rofetto  has  its  Weights  the  fame  as  thofe  laft  mentioned  of  Alexandria. 

Grand  Cairo  makes  Ufe  of  the  Quintal ,  or  Cantar ,  of  100  Rottels ,  for  the 
weighing  mold  of  its  Goods,  reckoned  equal  to  88  lb.  of  Paris  \  though  a  Quin¬ 
tal  of  Coffee  yields  9  $lb.  at  Amjlerdam,  which  are  (as  has  been  obferved)  the 
fame  with  thofe  of  Paris. 

Thefe  are  all,  or  at  leaft  the  principal  Places  of  Trade,  where  Weights  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  fubfequent  Table ;  fo  that  I  have  nothing  more  to  add  on 
this  Sub]ecb 


Of 


A  Table  of  the  Agreement  which  the  Weights  of  the  principal  Places  in  Europe  have  with  each  other. 
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Of  Denmark. 
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Of  Sweden. 
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Of  RuJJia. 
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Of  Liege. 
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Of  Portugal. 
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Of  Naples. 
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Of  Venice. 
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Of  Milan. 
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Of  Leghorn. 
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Of  Genoa . 
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Of  Leipjic,  See. 
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Of  Frankfort ,  Sec. 
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Of  Hamburg. 
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Of  Geneva. 
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Of  Marfeilles,  or  Provence. 
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Of  Toulouje,  and  Upper  Languedoc . 
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Of  Rochelle. 
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Of  Lyons ,  the  City  Weight. 
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Of  Rouen,  the  Vifcounty  Weight. 
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Of  Antwerp,  or  Brabant. 
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Of  Amfterdam,  Paris,  See. 
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Of England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
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Mr.  John  Peter  Ricard  having  furnifhed  us,  in  his  Book,  intitled,  Lc  Negoce 
d'  Amfer  dam,  and  feveral  other  Authors  in  their  different  Works,  with  a  Cal¬ 
culation  of  the  Agreement  which  the  different  Corn  Meafures  of  Europe  have  with 
thofe  of  that  City,  I  herewith  dedicate  it  to  the  Reader’s  Service,  in  Hopes  it. 
may  be  ufeful  to  many  of  them  in  their  feminal  Negociations ;  but,  previous 
thereto,  I  fhall  give  fome  Account  of  the  Fractions  of  the  different  Meafures 
mentioned  therein,  and  of  thofe  that  are  not  there  inferted. 


' the  dry  Meafures  at  Amfferdam  for  Corn  are , 


The  Laff,  containing  27  Muddes,  or  36  Sacks ; 

The  Mudde ,  containing  4  Schepels ; 

The  Sack,  containing  3  Schepels.  And  Retailers  If  ill  divide 
The  Schepel  into  4  Vierdevats ;  and, 

The  Vi er dev  at  into  8  KopSi 


'Wheat  commonly  weighs  from  , 


The  Laff  of-  Rye 

.Barley 


The  Laff  of  Monnikendarn ,  Edam ,  and  Purmerent ,  is  equal  to  that  of  Amfer  - 
dam. 


"Hoorn, 
Enkhuyfen , 


The  Laff  of<(  Muyden ,  >  is  of  22  Muddes,  or  44  Sacks,  and  the  Sack  of  2  Schepels . 


Naarden, 
JVefop , 


The  Laff  of  Haarlem  is  of  38  Sacks,  and  the  Sack  of  3  Schepels  j  4  Schepels 


making  1  Hoed  of  Rotterdam,  and  14  Sacks  1  Hoed  of  Delft. 

The  Laff  of  Alkmdar  is  of  36  Sacks,  the  Hoed  4  Schepels  5  but  the  Hoed  is 
5-8ths  bigger  than  that  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Laff  of  Leyden  is  of  44  Sacks,  and  the  Sack  of  8  Schepels. 


The  Laff  of  Rotterdam ,  Delft,  and  Schiedam,  is  compofed  of  29  Sacks,  and 


the  Sack  of  3  Schepels,  of  which  10  2~3ds  make  an  Hoed  -,  the  Laff  of  thefe  Places 
being  2  per  Ce?it.  bigger  than  that  of  A?nferdam :  And  this  laff,  for  Hemp-feed, 
is  alfo  of  29  Sacks  ;  and  for  Linfeed,  24  Tons  or  Barrels. 


The  Laff  of  Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  is  of  24  Sacks,  the  Sack  of  8  Schepels,  and  8 
Sacks  make  1  Hoed.  All  Grains  are  bought  and  fold  here  by  the  Hoed ;  which 


make  8  Barrels,  or  32  Schepels,  counting  4  Schepels  to  the  Barrel ;  and  3  Hoeds 
make  1  Laff  of  Amferdatn. 

The  Laff  of  Gouda ,  or  Lergouw,  is  of  28  Sacks ;  and  the  Sack  of  3  Schepels, 
32  Schepels  making  1  Hoed. 

Four  Hoed  of  Oudewater ,  Heuflen ,  Gornichcm ,  and  Leer  dam,  make  5  Hoed  of 
Amferdam  -,  2  Hoed  of  Gornichem  make  5  Achtendeelen ,  or  Haiti erne  s  5  and  1  Laff 
and  4  Hoed  make  5  Hoed  of  Delft. 

Twenty  eight  Achtendeelen,  or  Haiti  ernes,  o>{  Af per  en,  make  32  Haiti  ernes  of  Rot¬ 
terdam  ;  26  Huitiemes  of  Worcum  alfo  make  32  Huitiemes  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Laff  of  Breda ,  for  hard  Grain,  fuch  as  Wheat,  Rye,  Barley,  and  the  like, 
is  of  33  1 -half  Veertels ,  or  Puartieres ;  and  the  Laff  of  Oats  is  of  29  Veertels,  13 
Veertels  of  hard  Grain  making  1  Chapeau  of  Delft,  and  14  Veertels  of  Antwerp . 
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Corn  Meafures  of  the  Province  of  Utrecht. 


The  Laft  of  Utrecht  confifts  of  25  Muddes,  or  Sacks;  6  Mnddes  making  5  Mon¬ 
gers ,  and  10  i.-half  Muddes ,  or  Sacks,  1  Hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Laft  of  Amerfort  is  of  16  Muddes ,  or  of  64  Schepels ;  6  Muddes  making  1 
Sack,  or  1  Hoed  of  Rotterdam . 

The  Laft  of  Montfort  is  of  21  Muddes ;  the  Mudde  making  2  Sacks,  and  the 
Hoed  containing  4  \  Huitiemes  more  than  that  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Laft  of  Tfelfeyn  contains  20  Muddes ,  each  Mudde  2  Sacks  ;  and  the  Hoed 
3  Huitiemes  more  than  that  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Laft  of  Vianen  is  alfo  of  22  Muddes ,  the  Mudde  of  2  Sacks  ;  and  the  Hoed 
contains  2  Huitiemes  more  than  that  of  Rotterdam. 


Corn  Meafures  in  the  Province  of  Frifeland. 


The  Laft  of, 


Leeuwarden ,- 
Haar/ingen ,  - 
Groninguen , 


is  of  33  Muddes ,  of  18  Tons,  or  36  Loopers*,  which 
make  3  Hoed  of  Rotterdam. 


Corn  Meafures  of  the  Province  of  Gueldre. 

The  Laft  of  Nimeguen  is  of  21  |  Mouwers ,  and  that  of  Arnhem  and  Doejburg  of 
22  Mouwers ;  the  Mouwer  is  4  Schepels ,  and  8  Mouwers  make  1  Hoed  of  Rotterdam . 

The  Laft  of  Phi  el  confifts  of  2 1  Muddes ,  the  Hoed  of  Rotterdam  being  an  Ach- 
teling  or  Huitieme  bigger. 

The  Laft  of  Roermonde  is  of  68  Schepels ,  or  Achtelings ;  100  Veertels ,  or  <$uar~ 
tiers,  making  1  iZoft/  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Laft  of  Pommel  is  of  6  Achtendeels ,  or  1 8  Muddes  greater  than  that  of 
Rotterdam. 

At  Harderwyk ,  it  is  reckoned  that  1 1  Muddes  make  1  o  of  Amfierdam. 

Corn  Meafures  of  the  Province  of  Over-Yflel. 

The  Laft  of  Campen  contains  24  ~  Muddes  for  Wheat,  of  which  9  make  1  Hoed 
of  Rotterdam. 

The  Laft  of  Zwol  is  of  26  Sacks,  or  9  Muddes,  which  make  1  Hoed  of  Rotterdam . 

The  Laft  of  Deventer  is  of  36  Muddes ,  counting  4  Schepels  to  the  Mudde . 

Corn  Meafures  of  the  Province  of  Zealand. 


The  Laft  of  Middlebourg  is  reckoned  41  Sacks,  and  1  Achtendeel,  reckoning 
2  Achtendeels  to  the  Sack. 

The  Laft  of  UliJJingen ,  or  FleJJingue,  and  that  of  Veer,  or  Perveer,  is  of  30 
Sacks. 

The  Laft  of  Zirickzee,  Per-Goes,  Bommene,  Pertolen,  Stavenes,  and  Duyvelant, 
is  of  37  i  Sacks. 

The  Laft  of  Sommelfdyk ,  Dirkfand,  Middleharnes ,  Oeltiefplaat ,  Pays  del ’  Uti - 
ten,  and  La  Brille,  are  of  38  \  Sacks  :  But  all  thefe  aforefaid  Meafures  are  re¬ 
ducible,  and  near  equal,  to  the  Laft  of  Middlebourg ;  becaufe  2  \  Achtendeels 
make  the  Zealand  Sack,  or  the  Middlebourg  Sack,  of  2  Achtendeels ,  as  above- 
mentioned. 


Corn 
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Corn  Meafures  for  the  Province  of  Brabant. 

The  Laft  of  Antwerp  for  Wheat  is  37  i  Veertels  or  fuartieres,  and  that  for 
Oats,  37  j  the  Veertel  being  divided  into  4  Mukens,  and  14  Veertels  making  the 
Hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

At  Brujfels ,  25  Sacks  are  reckoned  for  an  Amferdam  Laft  of  Wheat. 

The  Laft  at  Mechlin  is  of  34 1  Veertels ;  the  100  Veertels  making  108  of  Ant¬ 
werp  ^  and  12  Veertels  making  29  Achtendeels  of  Delft. 

The  Laft  of  Louvain  is  of  27  Muddes ,  and  the  Mndde  of  8  Halfers. 

The  Laft  of  Breda  for  Wheat  is  of  335  Veertels.  and  of  29  for  Oats j  the  13 
Veertels  making  18  Sacks,  or  1  Hoed  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Laft  of  Steenbergen  is  of  3  5  Veertels. 

The  Laft  of  Bergen-op-zoom  is  of  63  Sifters  for  Wheat,  and  28  \  for  Oats. 

The  Laft  of  Bois-le-duc  is  of  20  \  Mouwers ,  of  which  8  make  1  Hoed  of  Rot¬ 
terdam. 

Corn  Meafures  of  Flanders. 

The  Laft  of  Ghent  contains  56  Halfters  for  Wheat,  and  38  for  Oats  ;  12  Hal - 
fters  making  1  Mudde ,  or  6  Sacks  :  So  that  each  Sack  is  2  Halfters ;  and  Corn  is 
bought  and  fold  here  bj  Muddes  or  Halfters. 

The  Laft  of  Bruges  is  of  iy\  Hoed  for  Wheat,  and  14-  for  Oats,  which  makes 
one  Laft  of  Amferdam  ;  and  1  Hoed  of  this  Place  yields  4 Achtendeels  of  Delft * 

The  Laft  of  St.  Omer  is  of  22  \  Raziers. 

The  Laft  of  Dixmude  for  Wheat  is  reckoned  to  be  30  \  Raziers ,  and  24  Ra¬ 
ziers  for  Oats  ;  the  Razier  making  2  Schepels  of  Rotterdam. 

The  Laft  of  Life  confifts  of  38  Raziers  for  Wheat,  and  30  Raziers  for  Oats  $ 
the  Razier  making  2  Schepels  of  Rotterdam. 

Eighteen  Raziers  of  Dunkirk  make  1  Hoed  of  Rotterdam :  Sea  Meafure  is  9 
Raziers ,  which  weigh  from  280  to  29 olb.  Mark  Weight  each ;■  but  the  Land 
Razier  only  weighs  245  lb.  of  the  faid  Weight. 

At  Gravelines ,  22  Raziers  are  reckoned  to  the  Laft  of  Wheat,  and  18  3  for 
Oats. 

Corn  Meafures  in  the  Country  of  Liege. 

The  Laft  of  Liege  is  96  Setiers,  and  the  Setter  confifts  of  8  Muddes. 

The  Laft  of  Longues  for  Wheat  is  15  Muddes ,  and  for  Oats,  14. 

1  Corn  Meafures  of  Great-Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Laft  of  thefe  Blands  contains  10 1  Quarters;  the  Quarter  is  8  Bufhels, 
and  each  Bulhel  8  Gallons,  or  4  Pecks  •  the  Laft  being  equal  to  that  of  Amfer¬ 
dam. 

Corn  Meafures  of  fever al  Places  in  the  North. 

The  Laft  of  Dantzic  is  equal  to  that  of  Amferdam ;  it  being  reckoned  Com¬ 
monly  to  weigh  16  Schipponds ,  of  340  lb.  each,  making  5440  lb.  the  Laft,  Dant¬ 
zic  Weight  for  Wheat;  though  the  Laft  for  Rye  is  only  counted  15  Schipponds , 
or  5100#. 

The  Laft  of  Koningjburg  is  alfo  equal  to  that  of  Anfterdam :  And  Corn  is 
bought  and  fold  here  by  Guilders  and  Gros  of  Poland. 

The  Laft  of  Riga  contains  46  Loopens ,  which  make  a  Laft  of  Amferdam. 
Corn  fells  here  for  Rix  Dollars  of  3  Guilders ,  or  90  Gros. 


The 
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The  Laft  of  Copenhagen  is  of  42  Tons,  or  80  Scheppels  j  though  it  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  Sorts  of  Grain,  even  as  far  as  to  96  Scheppels. 

In  Sweden,  the  Laft  is  reckoned  23  Tuns. 

The  Laft  of  Hamburg  contains  90  Scheppels ,  1 2  of  which  Lafts  make  13  of 

Amferdam. 

The  Laft  of  Lubec  is  85  Scheppels ,  of  which  95  make  a  Laft  of  Amjlerdam. 

The  Laft  of  Embden  confifts  of  15 1  Tuns.  And, 

The  24  Lafts  of  Bremen  make  23  of  Amjlerdam . 

Corn  Meafure  s  in  fe-veral  Parts  of  F ranch; 

The  chief  Meafure  for  Grain  is  called,  at  Paris  and  in  many  other  Cities  of 
that  Kingdom,  a  Maid ,  which  is  divided  into  12  Setiers,  and  the  Sctier  into  12 
Boifeaux ,  or  Bufhels ;  the  Setier  for  Wheat  is  again  divided  into  2  Mines ,  the 
Mine  into  2  Minots,  and  the  Minot  into  3  Boijjeaux.  The  Setier  of  good  Wheat 
ought  to  weigh  from  244  to  248  lb.  Mark. 

The  Setier  of  Oats  is  divided  into  24  Boifeaux ,  the  Boifeau  into  4  Picotins , 
the  Picotin  into  8  L)emi-quartsy  and  the  Demi-quart  into  2  Litrons. 

The  Muid,  or  12  Setiers  of  Paris ,  make  17  Muddes  of  Amferdam,  and  19  Se¬ 
llers  the  Amjlerdam  Laft. 

The  Muid  of  Roan  contains  12  Setiers ,  making  14  Setiers  of  Paris ;  which 
Muid  ought  to  weigh  3360 /A  Mark  Weight  of  Wheat,  as  the  Setier  weighs 
about  280  lb.  which  is  divided  into  2  Mines,  and  the  Mine  into  4  Boijjeaux :  4 
Muids  are  equal  to  3  Lafts  of  Amferdam,  6  Setiers  making  10  Muddes,  or  i| 
Muid  an  Amferdam  Laft. 

The  Muid  of  Orleans  ought  to  weigh  600  lb.  it  is  divided  into  12  Mines,  and 
makes  2  \  Setiers  of  Paris,  5  Boijjeaux  of  Bourdeaux ,  or  3  |  Muddes  of  Amferdam. 

The  Meafure  for  Corn,  ufed  at  Lyons,  is  called  an  Afnee ;  which  is  divided 
into  6  Bichets,  or  Boijjeaux,  and  makes  near  1 1  Setier  of  Paris,  or  3  |  Boijjeaux 
of  Bourdeaux ;  fo  that  4  Afnees  make  7  Muddes  of  Amferdam. 

8  Boifeaux  of  Roan  make  1  Setier  of  Paris,  or  1  |  Mudde  of  Amferdam. 

3  Afnees  of  Macon  make  7  Muddes  of  Amferdam. 

5  Boifeaux  of  Avignon  make  4  ~  Muddes  of  Amferdam. 

The  Setier  of  Montpelier  is  of  2  Emines ,  and  the  Emine  of  2  Quarts ;  the  Se¬ 
tier  weighs  from  90  to  95  lb.  Montpelier  Weight,  and  3  Setiers  make  1  *  Muddes 
of  Amferdam. 

The  Setier  of  Cafres  in  Languedoc  confifts  of  2  Emines,  the  Emine  of  4  Me- 
geres,  and  the  Megere  of  4  Boifeaux:  The  Setier  weighs  near  200  lb.  of  this  Place, 
which  make  170  lb.  Mark  5  fo  that  100  Setiers  make  4  Lafts  of  Amjlerdam. 

38  Boifeaux  of  Bourdeaux  make  1  Laft  of  Amferdam,  or  19  Setiers  of  Paris j 
the  faid  Boifeau  ought  to  weigh  from  122  to  124#.  Mark,  when  the  Wheat  is 
good. 

4 1  Setiers  of  Amiens  make  1  \  Mudde  of  Amferdam :  The  Setier  is  here  divided 
into  4  Piquets,  and  ought  to  weigh  50  or  52  lb. 

8  Setiers  of  Bologn  in  Picardy  make  13  Muddes  of  Amferdam,  and  ought  to 
weigh  270  lb.  ftnall  Weight. 

12  Setiers  of  Calais  make  185  Muddes  of  Amferdam  j  the  Setier  weighs  about 
260  lb.  12  whereof  making  13  at  Paris. 


19  Setiers 
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>  of  Amjlerdam  >. 


1 9  Setters  of  St.  Valery  make  i  Laft 

1 8  Mines  of  Dieppe  make  1 7  Muddes 
5  l  Boijfeaux  of  Havre-de-Grace  make  1 
14  Boijfeaux  of  Amboife  make  1  \  Mudde 

1 9  Seticrs  of  Saumur  make  1  Laft 
14  Boijfeaux  of  Pours  make  1  \  Mudde 

20  Boijfeaux  of  Bids  make  1  -  Mudde 

f  Aubeterre, 

5  Boijfeaux  of  ^  Bafbejieux ,  >  make  1  \  Mudde 
LPcrigueux ,  J 

49  Setiers  of  Arles  make  a  Laft  of  Amjlerdam ,  each  Setier  weighing  93  /£.  Mark ; 
and  the  Charge  is  reckoned  300  lb.  of  that  Place. 

48  Seticrs  of  Beaucaire  make  a  Laft  of  Amflerdam ;  and  the  Charge  here  is  2 
per  Cent,  bigger  than  that  of  Arles. 

The  Charge  of  Marfeillcs  is  of  4  Emines ,  the  Emine  of  8  Sivadiers ;  and  the 
Charge  is  alio  computed  at  30 olb.  Marfeilles  Weight,  which  makes  it  equal  to 


1  l  Mudde  of  Amjlerdam. 


41  Charges  of  St.  Gilles  make  a  Laft  of  Amflerdam ;  the  Charge  here  is  alfo  of 
300  lb.  but  heavier  by  1 8  to  20  per  Cent,  than  that  of  Arles. 

5 1  Charges  of  T'arafcon  make  a  Laft  of  Amjlerdam ;  the  Charge  here  is  likewife 
of  300  lb.  2  per  Cent,  heavier  than  that  of  Arles. 

3  Emines  of  Loulon  make  2  Muddes  of  Amjlerdam ;  the  Charge  is  here  reckoned 
to  confift  of  3  Setiers ,  and  the  Setier  containing  1  *  Emine ,  3  of  which  make  2 
Setiers  of  Paris. 

4  Boijfeaux  of  Auray  make  1  \  Mudde 

The  Ton  of  Audierne,~\  1  r  .  n  1 

or  Amjterdam 


erne,  "] 

7 

laix ,  J 


make  13  ~  Muddes 


The  Ton  of  Brejl , 

The  Ton  of  Morlaix , 

83  \  Boijfeaux  of  the  faid  Morlaix  have  yielded  at  Rotterdam  a  Laft,  and  15 
Sacks  of  29  to  the  Laft;  on  which  Footing,  the  83  \  Boijjeaux  make  very  near 
1  \  Amjlerdam  Lafts. 

The  Ton  of  Hannebon  and  Port  Louis  makes  iy\  Muddes  of  Amjlerdam. 

The  Ton  of  djuinpercorantm  makes  13  Muddes  of  Amjlerdam. 

The  Ton  of  Nantz  makes  1 3  "  Muddes  of  Amjlerdam ;  it  is  compofed  of  16 
Setiers ,  and  the  Setier  of  16  BoiJJ'eaux.  The  Ton  ought  to  weigh  from  2200  to 
2250  lb.  heaped  Meafure,  which  is  18  or  20  perCent.  more  than  ftricken  Mea- 
fure. 

The  Ton  of  Rennes  and  St.  Malo  makes  14  Muddes  of  Amjlerdam ,  and  ought 
to  weigh  about  2400  lb. 

The  Ton  of  St.  Brieux  makes  1 5 1  Muddes  of  Amjlerdam ,  and  ought  to  weigh 
about  2600  lb. 

The  Ton  of  Rochelle  and  Marans  contains  42  Boijfeaux ,  which  make  13  Muddes 
of  Amjlerdam. 

Corn  Meafures  of  Spain. 

At  Cadiz ,  See.  Corn  is  fold  by  Fanegas  (or  llanegas ) ;  of  which  5  make  an 
Englifh  Quarter,  or  52  to  the  Laft  of  Amfterdam. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Valeiicia,  the  Corn  Meafure  is  a  Cahiz ,  confifting  of  12 
Bar  chi  lias,  and  300  Cahizes  make  25  Lafts  of  Amfterdam. 
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DISSERTATIONS  on 


Corn  Meafures  of  Portugal. 

2 1 6  Alquiers ,  or  4  Maids  of  Lijpson ,  make  a  I,  aft  of  Am  [ter dam,  the  Muld 
being  54  Alquiers ;  though  the  Muid  is  alfo  divided  into  1 5  Fanegos,  and  the  Fa¬ 
ne  go  into  4  Alquiers. 

The  Alquiers  of  Oporto  have  always  been  reckoned  20  per  Cent,  bigger  than 
thofe  of  Lijbon ;  at  which  Computation,  180  make  an  Amfterdam  Laft:  But  I 
find  that  an  Englif  Quarter  commonly  yields  there  1 6  Alquiers ,  at  which  Rate 
only  1 64  go  to  the  Laft  of  Amfterdam. 

At  the  Azores  Iflands,  belonging  to  the  King  of  Portugal ,  and  in  that  of  St. 
Michael ,  60  Alquiers  are  reckoned  to  the  Muid ,  and  240  make  an  Amfterdam 
Laft  :  Though  Corn  tranfported  from  St.  Michael  to  the  Ifle  of  Madeira ,  yields 
4  Alquiers  Benefit  on  the  60  ;  that  is,  the  60  of  St.  Michael  produce  64  at  Ma¬ 
deira ,  being  6 1  per  Cent. 


Italian  Corn  Meafures. 

Corn  is  fold  at  Genoa  by  the  Mine,  with  an  Exemption  from -Duties  to  the 
Seller;  and  25  Mines  are  reckoned  a  Laft  of  Amfterdam. 

At  Leghorn,  40  Sacks  make  a  Laft  of  Amfterdam ;  and  2  Sacks  of  Wheat  make 
the  Marfeilles  Charge  of  300  lb.  lefs  4  per  Cent. 

Wheat  is  fold  at  Ve?iice  by  the  Staro ,  or  Setier ;  2  Staros  making  1  Marfeilles 
Charge,  or  1  £  Mudde  of  Amfterdam. 

This  may  fuffice  to  fhew  the  chief  Corn  Meafures  of  the  principal  Parts  in 
Europe ;  to  which  the  Reader  may  have  Recourfe  for  a  more  ample  Explication 
of  their  different  Divifions,  than  could  conveniently  be  inferted  in  the  following 
Table :  Though  this  contains  a  greater  Number  of  Places,  and  fhews  at  one 
Glance  the  Agreement  between  the  Meafures  of  every  City  with  thofe  of  Am¬ 
pler  dam,  Paris ,  and  Bourdeaux ;  the  Name  of  the  Place  being  fought  in  the  firft 
Column,  whofe  Meafure  is  wanted ;  they  are  all  ranged  for  this  Purpofe  in  an 
alphabetical  Order,  and  all  trifling  Fractions  left  out,  as  their  Infertion  would 
have  interrupted  the  Regularity  of  the  Table,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the 
Inftrudlion  of  the  Reader. 
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A ' Table  of  the  Agreement  of  divers  Meafur 


Names  of  Places.  Different  Meafures. 


Abbeville ,  -  -  -  - 

6 

Seders,  - 

Agen,  -  -  -  -  - 

o  - 

: 

^  Sacks,  - 

Aiguillon ,  -  -  -  - 

41 

Sacks,  -  - 

Albi,  -  -  - 

25 

Seders,  - 

Ali  canty  -  -  -  - 

12 

Cahizes,  - 

Alkmaary  -  -  -  - 

36 

Sacks,  -  - 

Amboife ,  -  - 

M 

Boifleaux, 

Amersforty  -  -  - 

16 

Muddes,  - 

AmienSy  -  -  -  - 

[  Seders,  - 

Amferdam,  -  -  - 

i 

'  Laft,  - 

Antwerp,  -  -  -  - 

3Z  5 

Veerteis,  - 

Arles,  -  -  -  -  - 

49 

Seders,  - 

Auray-le-duc ,  -  -  - 

9s 

BoifTeaux, 

Arnheim ,  - 

22 

Mouwers, 

Afperin ,  -  - 

25  3 

Sacks,  - 

Aubeterre,  -  -  -  - 

5 

Boiffeaux, 

Audi  erne,  -  - 

i 

Tun,  -  - 

Auray,  - 

IOO 

BoifTeaux, 

Auxone ,  - 

I 

Emine,  - 

Avignon,  -  -  -  - 

5 

BoifTeaux, 

Barbefieux,  - 

5 

BoifTeaux, 

B  augend ,  -  -  -  - 

3s 

Mines,  - 

Bayonne ,  -  - 

36 

Sacks,  - 

Beaucaire,  - 

48 

Setiers,  - 

Beaumont,  -  -  - 

38 

Sacks,  -  - 

Beauvais,  - 

1 

Tun,  -  - 

Bellegarde ,  -  -  -  - 

1 

Bichet,  - 

Bergerac,  - 

1 

Pipe,  -  - 

Ber gen-op -zoom. 

63 

Sifters,  - 

Bergen-St.  Winox, 

!3 

Razieres, 

Blois,  -  -  -  - 

20 

BoifTeaux, 

Bois-le-duc ,  -  -  - 

20^ 

Mouwers, 

Bologn  in  Picardy, 

8 

Setiers,  - 

Bommel,  - 

18 

Muddes,  - 

Bourboji-Lancy , 

J3i 

BoifTeaux, 

Bourdeaux,  - 

38 

BoifTeaux, 

B  our  ret,  - 

IOO 

Sacks,  -  - 

Breau,  - 

IOO 

Cartieres,  - 

Breda ,  - 

33  1 

Veerteis,  - 

Bremen,  -  -  -  - 

24 

Lafts,  - 

Brefe,  - 

1 

Quartal,  - 

Breft,  ----- 

1 

Tun,  - 

Briare ,  -  -  -  - 

1 1 

CarTes,  -  - 

B?~uges,  -  -  - 

Hoedts,  - 

Brujfels,  -  -  -  - 

25 

Sacks,  -  - 

Bueren,  -  - 

21 

Muddes,  - 

Cadillac ,  - 

33  3 

Sacks,  -  - 

Cadiz,  - 

52 

Hanegas,  - 

Cahors,  ---- 

IOO 

Cartes,  -  - 

Calais,  -  -  -  -  - 

12 

Setiers,  - 

Catnpen ,  -  -  -  - 

24  i 

Muddes,  - 

■es  with  thofe  of  Amfterdam,  Paris,  and  Bourdeaux. 


Meafure  of  Amfterdam. 

ivieaiure  or 

Far  is. 

Meafure  of  Bourdeaux, 

7  Muddes,  -  - 

5  Setiers,  10  BoifTeaux. 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  “  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  \  Mudde,  -  - 

1  -  - 

2 

1  Laft,  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1 1  Mudde,  -  - 

1  -  - 

2 

27  Muddes,  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1 1  Mudde,  -  - 

1  -  - 

2 

1  Laft,  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  \  Mudde,  -  - 

1  -  - 

2 

1 3  \  Muddes,  -  - 

9l  ~  ~ 

19 

3  5  Muddes,  - 

z5  -  - 

50 

4  Muddes,  -  - 

2  -  -  - 

3 

5l 

4*  Muddes,  -  - 

3  -  “ 

6 

1  \  Mudde,  -  - 

1  -  - 

2 

1 1  Mudde,  -  - 

1  -  - 

2 

1  Laft,  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

18  Muddes,  -  - 

I2|  -  - 

2  Si 

2  Muddes,  -  - 

-  * 

2! 

5  Muddes,  -  - 

3 1  -  - 

7 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

17  Muddes,  -  - 

12  -  - 

24 

1  l  Mudde,  -  - 

1  -  - 

2 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

13  Muddes,  -  - 

9  9  "  " 

l8f 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  \  Mudde,  -  - 

1  -  - 

2 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19 

38 

3 1  Lafts,  -  - 

66  -  -  - 

2 

J33 

3  \  Lafts,  -  - 

66^  -  - 

J33 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

23  Lafts,  -  -  437  -  - 

874 

1 1  Mudde,  -  - 

n  -  - 

2i 

13  i  Muddes,  -  - 

9l  ~  - 

l9 

1  -  Mudde,  -  - 

1  -  - 

2 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

19  -  - 

38 

1 8  \  Muddes, 

13  -  - 

26 

1  Laft,  - 

19  -  - 

38 

312, 
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Names  of  Places.  Different  Meafures. 


Candia ,  - 

1 

Charge,  - 

Canville ,  - 

■  100 

Sacks,  -  - 

Carcaffone ,  -  -  - 

-  35 

Setiers, 

Cajlel-Ialoiix ,  -  -  • 

-  100 

Sacks,  -  - 

Cajlel-Mauron,  - 

1 

Pipe,  -  - 

Cajlelnau  de  Medor , 

100 

Quartieres, 

Cajlelnaudari ,  - 

-  4i  i 

Setiers,  - 

Cajlel-Sarazin , 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

Cajires  in  Languedoc , 

100 

Setiers,  - 

Caude-Cofe ,  - 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

Chalais ,  - 

-  5 

Boiffeaux, 

Chalons  fur  Saone,  - 

-  5 

Bichets,  - 

Charite ,  - 

-  8 

Boifleaux, 

Charlieu  fur  Loire ,  - 

-  7 

Boiffeaux, 

Charolles,  -  -  - 

-  6; 

Boiffeaux, 

Chateaimeuf  fur  Loire , 

-  7 

Boiffeaux, 

Clairac ,  -  -  -  - 

-  345 

Sacks,  -  - 

Cleves,  -  -  - 

- 

Mouwers, 

Concarneau,  - 

1 

Tun, 

Condom ,  - 

-  41 

Sacks,  -  - 

Coningfburg , 

1 

Laid,  -  - 

Copenhagen ,  -  -  - 

-  42 

Tuns,  -  - 

Corbie ,  -  - 

-  3  f 

Setiers, 

Cofne,  -  - 

- 

Boiffeaux, 

Creon ,  - 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

Cuyle?ibourg ,  - 

-  21 

Muddes,  - 

Dantzic,  - 

1 

Laid,  -  - 

Delft ,  -  -  -  - 

-  29 

Sacks,  -  - 

Deventer ,  - 

-  36 

Muddes,  - 

Dieppe ,  -  • 

-  18 

Mines, 

Dixmude ,  - 

-  3°s 

Razieres,  - 

Doefbourg ,  -  -  - 

-  22 

Mouwers, 

Dort,  or  Dordrecht , 

-  24 

Sacks,  -  - 

Dunkirk ,  - 

-  18 

Razieres,  - 

Dunes ,  - 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

Edam,  - 

-  27 

Muddes,  - 

Elbing ,  -  -  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

Embden ,  -  -  - 

"  J54 

Tons,  -  - 

Enchuyfen ,  -  -  - 

-  44 

Sacks,  -  - 

England,  -  -  - 

-  10J 

Quarters,  - 

Erbfeljleyn,  -  -  - 

-  21 

Muddes,  - 

Efperfac,  -  -  - 

-  100 

Sacks,  -  - 

Etajfort,  - 

-  100 

Boiffeaux, 

Flefingue,  -  - 

“  40 

Sacks,  -  - 

Frankfort ,  -  -  - 

-  27 

Malders,  - 

FronJ'ac,  -  -  -  - 

■  281 

2 

Sacks,  -  - 

Fronton,  - 

-  100 

Sacks,  —  ~ , 

Gaillac,  -  -  -  - 

21 

Setiers, 

Ghent,  -  -  - 

-  56 

Halfters,  - 

Genoa,  -  -  -  - 

-  25 

Mines,  - 

Ginfac,  -  - 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

Gergeau ,  - 

-  3; 

Mines,  - 

Gien ,  -  -  -  - 

“  9  s 

Carfes,  - 

Mcsfurc  of 

Meafure  of  Amjlerdam.  Paris  Meafure  of  Bourdeaux. 

i  \  Mudde,  -  -  i  Setier,  2  Boifteaux. 


3  Lafts,  -  -  57  - 

- 

114 

1  Laft,  -  -  1 9  - 

- 

38 

2  Lafts, 23  Mud.  54  - 

- 

108 

5  Muddes,  -  -  3  \  - 

- 

7 

3  Lafts,ioMud.  64  - 

128 

1  Laft,  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

3  \  Lafts,  -  -  66z-  - 

- 

133 

4  Lafts,  -  -  76  - 

- 

J52 

3  Lafts,  -  -  57  - 

- 

1 14 

1  \  Mudde,  -  -  1 

- 

2 

8  \  Muddes,  -  -  6  - 

- 

12 

1  \  Mudde,  -  -  1 

- 

2 

1  ~  Mudde,  -  -  1 

- 

2 

i  i  Mudde,  -  -  1  - 

2 

1 1  Mudde,  _  -  1  - 

- 

2 

i  Laft,  -  -  -  1 9  f 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

3  Muddes,  -  -  9\  ~ 

- 

i8§ 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

1 1  Mudde,  -  -  1  - 

- 

2 

1  \  Mudde,  -  -  1  - 

- 

2 

3  \  Lafts,  -  -  61 1  - 

- 

I23l 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  1 9  - 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  1 9  - 

.  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

17  Muddes,  -  -  12  - 

- 

24 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

3  Lafts,  -  -  57  - 

- 

1 14 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  *- 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  _ 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

2  Lafts,  1 7 Mud.  50  - 

- 

100 

2  Lafts, 24Mud.  55  - 

- 

1 10 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

-- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

38 

3  Lafts,  1 4  Mud.  67  - 

- 

I34 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

-• 

38 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19  - 

- 

38 

2  Lafts, i4Mud.  48  - 

- 

96 

1  \  Mudde,  -  -  1 

- 

2 

1 1  Mudde,  -  -  1  - 

- 

JZ 
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Names  of  Places. 

Different  Meafures. 

Meafure  of  Amjlerdam. 

Meafure  of  Bou>  d<  uux 

Gimond ,  -  -  - 

20 

Sacks,  -  - 

I 

Laft,  -  -  19  Seders, 

38  Boiffeaux. 

Goes ,  or  Legoes , 

-  40 

Sacks,  -  - 

I 

Laft,  -  19 

- 

38 

G  or  cum,  -  - 

17 1  Muddes,  - 

I 

Laft,  -  -  19 

-  r 

38 

Gouda,  or  Tergow, 

28 

Sacks,  - 

I 

Laft,  -  19 

-  - 

38 

Graveline,  -  - 

-  22 

Razieres,  - 

I 

Laft,  -  19 

-  - 

38 

Grenade ,  - 

-  3° 

Sacks, 

I 

Laft,  -  -  19 

-  _ 

38 

Grifoles,  - 

-  100 

Sacks,  - 

3 

Lafts,  10  Mud.  64 

-  - 

128 

Groentnguen, 

-  33 

Muddes,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  19 

- 

38 

Haarlem,  -  -  - 

-  3B 

Sacks,  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Hamburg ,  - 

-  12 

Lafts,  -  - 

J3 

Lafts,  -  -  247 

- 

494 

Harderwyk, 

1 1 

Muddes,  - 

10 

Muddes,  -  -  7 

-  ■- 

H 

Harlingen,  - 

-  33 

Muddes,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  19 

- 

38 

Havre  de  Grace , 

-  5i 

\  Boiffeaux,  - 

I  5 

Mudde,  -  - 

_  _ 

2 

Hennehone ,  -  - 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

172 

Muddes,  -  -  12- 

.. 

24-f  - 

i 

i 

i 

r\ 

-  J7; 

l  Muddes,  - 

I 

Laft,  -  -  19 

-  .  ~ 

-  4  u 

Hoorn,  or  Horne,  - 

-  44 

Sacks,  -  - 

.  I 

Laft,  -  -  19 

~  — 

38 

i 

i 

i 

i 

**» 

£ 

% 

-  20 

Tons,  -  - 

I 

Laft,  -  -  19 

-  - 

38  .. 

Ireland ,  - 

l  Quarters,  7 

I 

Laft,  -  -  10 

0  8 

or 

38  Buihels, ) 

j  w 

La  Brille,  - 

-  40 

Sacks,  -  - 

I 

Laft,  -  19 

—  _  - 

38 

La  Gruere , 

-  100 

Sacks,  -  - 

2 

Lafts,  23  Mud.  54 

- 

1  8 

La  Magijlere,  -  - 

-  100 

Sacks,  -  - 

2 

Lairs,  24 Mud.  ^5 

- 

no- 

Lanion,  - 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

14 

Muddes,  -  -  10 

-  - 

20 

La  Reole ,  - 

-  3° 

Sacks,  -  - 

I 

Laft,  -  -  19 

-  * 

38 

La  Roche  de  R.  - 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

13 

Muddes,  -  -  9! 

- 

*8§ 

La  Rochelle,  - 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

n 

Muddes,  -  - 

-  _ 

l8| 

Lavaur,  - 

21 

Seders,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  19 

- 

38 

Layrac,  -  -  - 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

3 

Lafts,  4  Mud.  59 1 

- 

1195 

Le  Mas  de  Agenois, 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

2 

Lafts,  20 Mud.  52  | 

- 

i°4§ 

Le  Mas  de  Verdun, 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

3 

Lafts,  1 4 Mud.  67 

-  - 

J34 

Les  Adriens , 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

13 

Muddes,  -  -  9 1 

-  - 

18  f 

Lefpare,  -  - 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

3 

Lafts,  1 4  Mud.  67 

- 

i34 

Leuwaerden,  -  - 

-  33 

Muddes,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  19 

- 

38 

Leyden,  -  -  - 

-  44 

Sacks,  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Leytoure,  - 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

3 

Lafts,  -  -  57 

- 

1 14 

Libourne ,  - 

-  35 

Sacks,  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Liege,  -  -  -  - 

-  96 

Seders,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Lijle  in  Flanders,  - 

-  38 

Razieres,  - 

■  1 

Laft,  -  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Limeul,  -  -  -  - 

-  1 

Pipe,  -  - 

5 

Muddes,  -  -  3 1 

-  - 

7 

Lyons ,  -  -  -  - 

-  4 

Afnees,  - 

7 

Muddes,  -  -  5 

- 

10 

Lijbon,  -  -  - 

-  216 

Alquiers,  - 

■  1 

Laft,  -  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Lijle  in  Albigeois ,  - 

-  100 

Seders,  - 

7 

Lafts,  5  Mud.  130 

- 

260 

Lijle-Dieu,  - 

■  -  1 

Ton,  -  - 

14  i  Muddes,  -  -  10 

- 

20 

Leghorn ,  - 

-  40 

Sacks,  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  19 

- 

38 

Louvain,  -  -  - 

-  27 

Muddes,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  -  39 

- 

38 

Lubec,  - 

~  95 

Schepels,  - 

-  1 

Laft,  -  19 

- 

38 

Macon,  -  --  -- 

■  “  3 

Afnees,  - 

7 

Muddes,  -  -  5 

- 

10 

Malines,  -  ---- 

-  3° 

—  Veertels,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  19 

- 

38 

Marans,  -  -  -  - 

-  -  1 

Ton,  -  - 

J3 

Muddes,  -  -  9 1 

- 

18  § 

Marfeilles ,  -  - 

-  -  1 

Charge,  - 

U 

Mudde,  -  -  1 

- 

2 

Mas  d’  Agenois,  - 

100 

Sacks,  -  - 

2 

Lafts,  20 Mud.  52^ 

- 

!04| 

Mas  d'  Verdun,  - 

-  100 

Sacks,  -  - 

3 

Lafts,  1 4 Mud.  67 

- 

J34 
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DISSERTATIONS 

O  N 

_  _  „  Meafure  of 

Names  of  Places. 

Different  Meafures. 

Meafure  of  A?njlerdam.  Paris 

Meafure  of  Bourdeaux . 

Middlebourg , 

-  4i 

1  Sacks, 

1  Laft,  -  -  19 

Setiers,  38  Boiffeaux. 

Mirambeau , 

-  IOO 

Boiffeaux, 

3  Lafts, - 57 

I  14 

Mirandous ,  - 

IOO 

Boiffeaux, 

3  Lafts,  -  -  57 

- 

1  r4 

Moijj'ac ,  - 

■  3° 

Sacks,  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19 

w 

38 

Moncajjin ,  - 

IOO 

Sacks,  -  - 

-  2  Lafts, 23  Mud.  54 

- 

108 

Monikendam ,  - 

-  27 

Muddes,  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19 

_ 

38 

Montauban ,  - 

j  IOO 
2  IOO 

Sacks,  -  - 
Setiers,  - 

3  Lafts,  i8|Mud  70 

7  Lafts,  10  Mud.  1 40 

- 

I40 

280 

Montandre ,  - 

IOO 

Boiileaux, 

3  Lafts,  5  Mud.  60  \ 

—  _ 

I  2  I 

Montfort ,  - 

-  21 

Muddes,  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19 

- 

3» 

Montpellier ,  -  - 

"  3 

Setiers,  - 

1  \  Mudde,  -  -  1 

- 

2 

Montreuil ,  - 

-  1 8 

Boiileaux, 

1  ~  Mudde,  -  -  1 

-  - 

2 

Morlaix ,  -  - 

i 

Ton,  -  - 

13 1  Muddes,  -  -  g\ 

-  - 

J9 

Mm  den,  - 

■  44 

Sacks,  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Naerden ,  -  - 

-  44 

Sacks,  -  - 

1  Laft,  *  -  -  19 

-  - 

38 

Nantes ,  -  - 

i 

Ton,  - 

13  1  Muddes,  -  -  9^ 

- 

1 8  f 

Naples ,  /rf  Pouille ,  and 

3 

Tomols,  - 

1 1  Mudde,  -  -  1 

2 

Calabria ,  - 

3  J 

Narbonne ,  - 

-  32 

|  Setiers,  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  1 9 

- 

38 

Narmoutier  Me, 

i 

Ton,  -  - 

13  \  Muddes,  -  -  g\ 

“  - 

l9 

Negrepelijfe ,  -  -  - 

C  ioo 

£  IOO 

Setiers,  - 
Sacks,  -  - 

8  j  Lafts,  -  -  1 58  | 

4 1  Lafts,  -  -  -  80 1 

- 

3l6! 

i6i| 

Nerac ,  - 

-  33 

|  Sacks,  -  - 

-  1  Laft,  -  -  -  1 9 

- 

38 

Nevers,  -  - 

-  8 

Boiileaux, 

1 1  Mudde,  -  -  1 

am  OS 

2 

Nimeguen ,  -  -  - 

-  21 

|  Mouwers, 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Nienport ,  - 

-  17 

-  Razieres,  - 

1  Laft,  -  19 

- 

38 

Orleans ,  -  - 

I 

Muid,  -  - 

■  3  |  Muddes,  -  -  2  £ 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  1 9 

- 

5 

Oudewater ,  -  - 

-  21 

Muddes,  - 

-  a 

38 

Pain  d ’  Avoine,  -  - 

I 

Ton,  -  - 

13  "  -  “  -  9\ 

- 

i8| 

Paris,  -  -  -  - 

{.: 

Muid,  -  - 
Boiffeaux, 

17  Muddes,  -  -  12 

1  £  Mudde,  -  -  1 

*•  - 

24 

2 

Perigueux,  - 

-  5 

Boiffeaux, 

1  \  Mudde,  -  -  1 

- 

2 

Pont  V  Abbe, 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

13  £  Muddes,  -  -  g\ 

-  - 

l9 

Port  Louis,  -  -  - 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

17 1  Muddes,  -  -  12 1 

- 

24  f 

Por/o  P<?r/,  -  - 

180 

Alquiers,  - 

■  1  Laft,  -  -  19 

-  ■  - 

38 

Purmerent,  - 

27 

Muddes,  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Puymerol,  -  - 

IOO 

Sacks,  -  - 

•  3  Lafts>  "  -  57 

- 

1 14 

ppuiberon,  - 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

13  i  Muddes,  -  -  g\ 

-  - 

J9 

§>ui?npercorantin. 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

1 3  1  Muddes,  -  -  9  £ 

- 

19 

Spuimperlay,  -  - 

1 

Ton,  -  - 

17- Muddes,  -  -  12  £ 

-  - 

24| 

Rabajlens,  - 

-  J7 

Setiers,  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Realmont,  - 

IOO 

Setiers,  - 

4  Lafts,  10  Mud.  86 

- 

172 

y 

Realville,  - 

I  25 

Sacks,  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  19 

- 

38 

£  IOO 

Setiers, 

8  Lafts,  10  Mud.  162 

- 

324 

Redon,  -  -  - 

I 

Ton,  -  - 

14  £  Muddes,  -  -  io£ 

—  _ 

20 1 

R.ennes,  -  -  -  - 

I 

Ton,  -  - 

14  Muddes,  -  -  g\ 

- 

19l 

Rhenen,  -  -  -  - 

20 

Muddes,  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  19 

-  - 

38 

Ribeyrac,  -  -  - 

“  5 

Boiffeaux, 

1 1  Mudde,  -  -  1 

- 

2  • 

1 

1 

l 

1 

-  46 

Looperi,  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19 

- 

38 

Roane,  -  -  -  - 

-  8 

Boiffeaux, 

1  £  Mudde,  -  _  1 

-  — 

2 

Rotterdam,  -  -  - 

-  29 

Sacks,  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  -  19 

38 

Rouen,  - 

1  6 

Setiers  - 

10  Muddes,  -  -  7 

- 

J4 

t  4 

Muids,  - 

3  Lafts,  -  -  -  57 

- 

1 14 

SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


Ar- 1 


Different  Meafures. 

-  29  Quaitiers, 

-  68  Schepels,  - 

1  Ton,  -  - 
1  Ton,  -  - 
40  Charges,  - 
1  Emine,  -  • 

I  Ton,  -  - 

9  \  Boifleaux, 

100  Sacks,  -  - 

-  22|Razieres,  - 

-  19  Seders, 

3  Eftereaux, 
19  Seders, 

-  29  Sacks,  -  - 
21  Muddes,  - 

I I  Salme,  -  - 
33  Veertels,  - 

-  23  Tons,  -  - 

-  9 1  Carfes,  - 

5  Sacks,  -  - 

-  51  Charges,  - 

-  37 1  Sacks,  -  - 
39  Sacks,  -  - 

-  21  Muddes,  - 
26  Seders, 


Names  of  Places. 

Roy  an,  - 
Rurcmonde ,  -  - 
St.  Brieu ,  -  - 

St.  Cadou ,  -  -  - 

St.  Gilles,  - 
St.  John  de  Laune,  - 
St.  Malo ,  - 

St.  Mat  bur  in  de  V  Ar 
chant , 

St.  Lieurade ,  -  - 

St.  Omer,  - 
St.  Valery ,  -  - 

Sardaigne  Ifle, 

Saumnr ,  -  -  - 

Schiedam ,  - 
Schoonhoven , 

Sicily  Ifle,  - 
Steenbergen , 

Stockholm ,  - 
Sully ,  ----- 
! Tallemont ,  -  -  - 

Tarafcon,  -  -  - 

I’ertollon ,  - 

Terveer,  -  -  -  - 

Thiel,  -  -  -  - 

J toAoufe,  -  Z.W  ucuwo,  -  i  xaucc,  -  -  - 

‘ Toneins ,  -  -  -  -  -100  Sacks,  -  -  2  Lafts,  16  Mud. 

t Tongres,  -  15  Muddes,  -  1  Laft,  -  -  - 


Meafure  of  Amjlerdam. 

i  Laft,  -  -  - 
1  Laft,  -  - 

14  Muddes,  -  - 

13  |  Muddes,  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  - 

2 1  Muddes,  -  - 

14  Muddes,  -  - 

1  i  Mudde,  -  - 

2  Lafts,  1 8  Mud. 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

I  Laft,  -  -  - 

I I  Mudde,  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

1  £  Mudde,  -  - 

1 "  Laft,  -  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

1  \  Mudde,  -  - 

4 1  Muddes,  -  - 
1  Laft,  -  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 

1  Laft,  -  -  - 


315 


Meafure  of 
Paris. 


Meafure  of  Bourdeaux . 

19  Seders,  38  Boifleaux. 
19  -  -  38 

9i  “  -  l9l 

9\  ~  ~  *9 

l9  ~  ~  38 


*5  - 

9|  - 


5°s  - 

T9  " 

19  - 

1  - 

19  - 
19  - 
19  - 
1 

19  - 
19  - 

i 

3  - 

19  - 
19  - 

1 9  - 

19  - 
19  - 

49  3  " 

19  - 


3 1 

l9l 


ioi  £ 

38 3 
38 
2 
38 
38 
38 
2 

38 

38 

2 

6 

38 

38 

38 

38 

38 

98  f 

38 


' T’onningen ,  - 

-  24 

Tons,  -  - 

i 

Laft,  -  - 

- 

l9 

- 

'  - 

38 

Tornus,  - 

1 

Bicliet,  - 

2 

5 

if 

3  i 

\ Toulon ,  - 

-  3 

Emines,  - 

3 

Muddes,  - 

-■ 

2 

- 

- 

4 

\ Tour non ,  - 

-  25 

Sacks,  -  - 

18 

Muddes,  - 

* 

1 2  f 

- 

- 

25  f 

'Tours,  -  - 

-  14 

Boifleaux, 

1 

\  Mudde,  - 

- 

1 

- 

- 

2 

Tunis  in  Barbary ,  - 

1 

Caflis,  -  - 

3 

1  Muddes,  - 

2  J 

2f 

- 

- 

4f 

Valence  in  Agen ,  - 

-  100 

Sacks,  -  - 

3 

~  Lafts, 

A 

61 1 

- 

a 

I235 

Vannes  in  Bri.  - 

1 

Ton,  - 

H 

Muddes,  - 

9l 

- 

a 

iq J 

Venice ,  -  -  -  - 

-  2 

Staros,  -  - 

1 

*  Mudde,  - 

1 

& 

- 

2 

Venloo ,  - 

-  21J 

Mouwers, 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

- 

l9 

- 

- 

38 

Verdun ,  -  -  -  - 

1 

Bichet, 

1 

§  Mudde,  - 

- 

u 

- 

- 

2 1 

Vianen ,  -  -  -  - 

-  20 

Muddes,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

-  , 

J9 

- 

-» 

38 

Villemeur ,  -  - 

-  25 

Sacks,  -  - 

24 

Muddes,  - 

- 

l7 

- 

A 

34 

Villeneuve  d’  Agenois , 

100 

Boifleaux, 

2 

Lafts,  2 1  Mud. 

5*1 

- 

- 

io5  I 

JJliJJinguc,  - 

-  40 

Sacks,  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

- 

19 

- 

- 

38 

Utrecht,  - 

-  25 

Muddes,  - 

i 

Laft,  -  - 

A 

l9 

- 

A 

38 

JVeefop,  -  -  -  - 

-  44 

Sacks,  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

* 

l9 

- 

- 

38 

Worcum ,  -  -  - 

-  23  s 

Sacks,  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

- 

l9 

- 

- 

38 

Wykte-Deurjl ,  - 

-  20 

Muddes,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

- 

19 

- 

- 

38 

Tfelfleyn,  - 

20 

Muddes,  - 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

- 

l9 

4 

- 

38 

Zirick-Zee , 

-  40 

Sacks,  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

l9 

- 

- 

38 

Zwol,  -  -  -  - 

-  26 

Sacks,  -  - 

1 

Laft,  -  - 

- 

l9 

- 

* 

38 

To 


-i6  DISSERTATIONS  on 

To  the  foreeoins  Table,  I  fliall  here  add  the  Weights  of  the  Flanders  and  Ger- 
nan  Meafures,  as  they  are  calculated  by  Mr.  Samary,  in  Hopes  it  may  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Reader :  Though  I  muft  accompany  it  with  this  Remark,  That  the 
Ponderofity  of  the  leveral  Sorts  of  Grain,  therein  mentioned,  is  rendered  fo  un¬ 
certain  by  the  Change  of  Weather,  and  other  Accidents  of  Humidity  or  Drynefs, 
that  no  Exactnefs  is  to  be  depended  on  from  fuch  a  Computation ;  however,  it 
may  occafionally  prove  of  fome  Service,  at  lead:  to  thofe  interelled  in  the  Corn 
Trade,  and  therefore  I  give  it  a  Place. 


An  AbJlraB  bf  the  correspondent  Weights  and  Meafures  of  the  different  Species  of  Corn 

in  Flanders  and  Germany. 


Mark 

Mark  Weight 

Mark 

Mark 

Places. 

Names  of  Meafures. 

Weight  of 

of  Alellin,  or 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Wheat. 

mixed  Corn. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Dunkirk, 

Raziere,  -  -  - 

-  250  lb. 

247  lb. 

240  lb. 

Bergues, 

Raziere,  -  -  - 

210 

-  204 

zoo 

Tpres,  - 

Raziere,  - 

-  l79 

-  J7  3 

16S 

Ayre,  -  -  - 

Raziere,  -  -  - 

l6o 

-  *5° 

>-< 

-N 

00 

St.  Omer ,  -  - 

Raziere,  -  -  - 

I96 

-  J93 

190 

1 

1 

CJ 

V  Quartier,  Seder, 

2  or  Septier,  -  - 

66 

-  264 

60 

-  240 

53 

232 

_  7  j  each  Quartier  of  4  Boif- 1 

Doulens ,  <  r  c  ,  ,  > 

leaux,  whereor  16  makel 

(_  the  Septier  of  Doulens ,  J 

20 5  \ 
212 

- 

201 

208 

- 

2CI 

-  I25i 

Amiens,  -  -  - 

Setier,  -  -  -  -  - 

49 

- 

49 

- 

48 

-  48 

Peronne,  - 

Seder,  ----- 

88 

86 

- 

84 

-  54 

Life, - 

Raziere,  - 

1 10 

- 

106 

- 

IO4 

Menin ,  - 

Raziere,  -  - 

129 

- 

126 

- 

I23 

-  66 

Pour  nay,  -  -  - 

Raziere,  - 

180 

- 

168 

- 

I70 

Conde,  -  -  - 

Raziere,  -  -  -  - 

178 

- 

172 

- 

164 

-  120 

Valenciennes,  -  - 

Raziere,  - 

75 

- 

74 

- 

74 

Cambray , 

Mencault,  -  -  -  - 

81 

- 

83 

- 

84 

-  75 

Douay,  -  -  - 

Raziere,  -  -  -  - 

129 

- 

I25 

- 

125 

Arras,  - 

Raz.  W t.  of  St.  V aft. 

128 

- 

123 

- 

124 

Mons,  -  -  - 

Raziere,  - 

76  \ 

- 

75 1 

- 

73  f 

-  43 

Maubeuge ,  -  - 

Raziere,  -  -  -  - 

106 

- 

94 

.  - 

88 

-  5° 

Arcenes,  -  -  - 

Raziere,  - 

102 

- 

98 

- 

88 

-  7° 

Landreci,  -  -  - 

Mencault,  -  -  -  - 

97 

- 

94 

- 

90 

-  72 

Le  Quefnoy,  -  - 

Mencault,  -  -  -  - 

80 

- 

76 

- 

79 

-  71 

Le  Cafieau,  - 

Mencault,  -  -  -  - 

85 

- 

80 

- 

72 

60 

Soiffons,  -  -  - 

Setier,  -  -  - 

*58 

r 

- 

148 

-124 

Noyon,  -  - 

Setier,  -  -  -  -  - 

86 

- 

82 

- 

84 

La  Fere,  -  -  - 

Setier,  ------ 

7i 

- 

69 

- 

65 

-  5° 

Guife,  -  -  - 

Jalois,  -  -  -  -  - 

80 

- 

7  6 

- 

7  6 

-  5° 

St.  Quintin ,  - 

Setier,  -  -  - 

67 

- 

64 

- 

62  ~ 

-  44 

Namur,  -  -  - 

Setier,  -  -  -  -  - 

44 1 

- 

42 

- 

4G1 

-  27 1 

Dinant ,  -  -  - 

Setier,  -  -  - 

44  s 

- 

43 

- 

425 

-  62 

Pbilippeville,  -  - 

Retz,  -  - 

55 

54 

- 

52i 

-  3° 

Givit,  -  -  -  - 

Retz,  -  - 

47 

— 

46 

- 

45 

Chalons,  -  -  - 

Setier,  -  -  - 

200 

— 

l95 

- 

IOO 

Rheims,  -  -  - 

Setier,  -  -  - 

13° 

- 

124 

- 

I  l8 

Rhetel,  - 

Setier,  -  -  -  -  - 

1 12 

108 

IO4 

Rocroy,  - 

Cartel,  - 

n  - 

- 

34 

- 

33 

The  Raziere 


Mrncaults. 


SPAIN  AND 


3*7 


PORTUGAL. 


Places. 

Mark 

Names  of  Meafures.  Weight  of 

Mark  Weight 
of  Meflin,  or 

Mark 
Weight  of 

Mark 
Weight  of 

Wheat. 

mixed  Corn. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

Mezieres,  - 

Cartel,  -  - 

-  -  30/^. 

- 

28  lb. 

- 

26  lb. 

- 

2 $  lb. 

Verdun , 

Francarte,  - 

-  -  38 

- 

34 

*• 

32 

- 

■  35 

Sedan,  -  -  - 

Cartel,  -  - 

-  -  39 

- 

38 

37 

* 

27 

Montmedy,  -  *  - 
✓  1 

Cartel,  -  - 

-  -  4«i 

•i- 

47 

- 

5° 

Dijon  and  Chalons, Emine,  -  - 

-  -  45 

- 

43 

- 

41 

L. 

27 

Befancon ,  -  - 

Mefure,  -  - 

-  -  36 

- 

35 

- 

34 

32 

Gray,  -  -  - 

Mefure,  -  - 

-  -  40 

- 

39 

- 

38 

- 

3° 

Port  fur  Sao?ie, 
Euxeuil,  -  - 

Quarte,  -  - 

-  -  60 

— 

59 

— 

j8 

48 

St.  Loup,  -  - 

Favernay ,  -  -  . 

•  Quarte,  -  - 

-  -  7° 

— 

68 

— 

67 

Dole,  -  -  -  - 

Pontarlier,  - 
Salins,  -  -  . 

►  Emine,  -  - 

-  -  60 

« 

- 

59 

58 

'  ■ 

Villerfuxel ,  -  -  i 
Montjutin,  -  1 

•  Emine,  -  - 

-  -  45 

*« 

44 

- 

43 

Montbeliard,  - 
He  ri  court,  -  - 

Emine,  -  - 

-  -  40 

39 

3s 

Blamont ,  -  -  . 

Vanvillers ,  -  - 

1 

Quarte,  -  - 

-  -  63 

62 

61 

Vezoul ,  -  -  - 

Quarte,  -  - 

60 

- 

59 

- 

58 

- 

47. 

Befort,  -  -  - 

Lanfcron,  -  - 

|  Quarte,  -  - 

-•  -  43 

41 

Fribourg,  - 

Boiffeau,  -  - 

~  "  27 

- 

25 

- 

25 

Brifac,  - 

Rezal,  -  -  - 

-  -  164 

- 

162 

- 

158 

Colmar,  -  -  - 

Rezal,  -  - 

*  -  1 60 

- 

J56 

— 

*54 

Schlejlat,  -  - 

Rezal,  -  - 

-  -  168 

- 

166 

- 

164 

StMaryaux Mines, Rezal,  -  -  - 

-  -  178 

- 

I75 

- 

176 

Strajburg,  -  - 

Rezal,  -  - 

-  -  160 

- 

160 

- 

160 

104 

Haguenau,  -  - 

Rezal,  -  -  - 

-  -  165 

- 

160 

- 

i55 

- 

1 12 

Fort  Louis  duRhin. The  Sack,  or  Fertele,  1 6 1 

- 

l5b 

- 

*5° 

- 

1 10 

Landau,  -  -  - 

Maldre,  -  - 

-  -  174 

- 

l7S 

- 

176 

Neudadt,  -  - 

Maldre,  -  - 

-  -  186 

- 

184 

- 

170 

Wijfemburg, 

Rezal,  -  -  - 

-  -  164 

- 

162 

- 

J59 

- 

104 

Philipjbourg,  - 

Maldre,  -  - 

-  -  168 

- 

161 

- 

*54 

- 

108 

Phaljbourg  and 
Lichtenb  erg, 

|  Regal,  -  - 

-  -  184 

- 

183 

- 

182 

- 

104 

Saar  Louis,  -  - 

Quarte,  -  - 

-  -  1 10 

- 

109 

- 

108 

*• 

96 

Hombourg  and 

( Maldre,  -  - 

-  -  3°° 

298 

280 

Bifche,  -  - 

3 

Saarbourg,  -  - 

Bichet,  -  - 

-  -  23 

- 

22 

- 

21 

Keyferlautern,  - 

Maldre,  -  - 

-  -  162 

- 

160 

i5s 

*• 

146 

Mont-Royal ,  - 

Maldre,  -  - 

-  -  336 

- 

324 

- 

3 12 

Saarbruc,  - 

Quarte,  -  - 

-  -  128 

- 

126 

- 

1 16 

108 

Metz ,  -  -  - 

Quarte,  -  - 

-  ~  93? 

- 

95  i 

- 

99  i 

- 

81 

Foul,  -  -  - 

Bichet,  -  - 

-  -  i34 

■>- 

129 

- 

119 

- 

80 

Nancy,  -  -  - 

Regal,  -  - 

-  -  i74 

* 

*73 

- 

172 

- 

144 

Auxonne ,  -  - 

Emine,  -  - 

-  -  27 

- 

26 

- 

25 

- 

20 

Lotigvy,  - 

C  Rezal  of  Nancy,  -  -  176 
(Bichet  of  Longvy,  -  27 

* 

l75 

; 

174 

26 

Fhionville,  -  - 

Maldre,  -  - 

-  -  302 

297 

- 

295 

248 

4  At 
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Places. 


Names  of  Meafures. 


‘Treves,  - 
Luxemburg, 
Pontamoujfon , 


Langres,  -  - 


Void,  -  -  - 
Chaumont,  - 
Saverne, 


-  Maid  re, 

*  - 

-  .  -• 

-  Maltier, 

-  u 

-  - 

-  Quarte, 

- 

-  -  - 

The  Emine  , 

^contains 

ChapterMea- 

1  „ 

8  Bi-  J 

fure  contains  I 

<L> 

G 

chets,  f 

i  more  than  1 

and  the  | 

that  of  Lan- 

l" 

Bichet  2  1 

hg-ra. 

^•Quarts,"' 

-  Bichet, 

-  Bichet, 

-  Rezal, 
{  Penal, 


Bourbonne,  - 

£  Dicnei  or  L,/. 
Rouen,  -  -  -  Mine,  -  - 


Le  Havre,  -  -  ■ 


Port  Louis,  - 

Belle  IJle,  -  ■ 

Bayonne,  -  - 
Dax,  - 
Vaucouleurs, 
Auningue ,  - 


^uai  Meafure,  con- 
,  taining  3  Boiffeaux 


;! 


Ton,  -  -  -  -  - 

Conque,  -  -  -  - 

Meiure,  -  -  -  - 

Bichet,  -  -  -  - 


T  I  O  N  S 

0  N 

Mark 

Mark  Weight 

Mark 

Mark 

Weight  of 

of  Meflin,  or 

Weight  of 

Weight  of 

Wheat. 

mixed  Corn. 

Rye. 

Oats. 

3OI~lb 

.  -  300  lb. 

-  268  lb. 

-  285  lb\ 

295 

-  292 

-  275  ■ 

-  23O 

120 

I  l6 

-*■  1 12 

397 

-  368 

-  352 

-  296 

67 

66 

-  65 

72 

7°l 

-  74 

-  41 

170 

-  165 

160 

-  72 

-  70 

-  68 

-  58 

-  82 

80 

-  78 

-  65 

J35 

-  M3 

-  130 

55 

• 

-  53 

-  51 

;  15I 

-  H5 

-  M9 

,2950 

-  2920 

-  2750 

,2280 

-  2250  ■ 

-  2100 

2400 

-  2370 

2200 

2400 

-  2340 

-  2280 

60 

59 

-  58 

— 

38 

36 

53 

-  88 

83 

80 

-  58 

163 

160 

-  i59 

long  or 

applicative 

Meafures, 

of  which 

.  Ell ;  the  former  for 

meafuring 

all  Silks, 

Woolens,  &c.  the  latter  ufed  only  for  Linens:  The  Yard  confifts  of  three  Feet, 
and  the  Foot  of  twelve  Inches,  the  Ell  being  a  Yard  and  a  Quarter.  I  might 
alfo  here  add,  that  a  geometrical  Pace  is  reckoned  five  Feet  5  a  Fadom  (or  Fa¬ 
thom)  fix ;  a  Rod,  Pole,  or  Perch,  fixteen  and  a  Half  ;  and  of  thefe,  forty 
make  a  Furlong,  and  eight  Furlongs  an  Englijh  Mile;  which,  by  a  Statute  of 
Henry  VIII,  ought  to  be  1760  Yards,  or  5280  Feet,  that  is,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  Feet  more  than  the  Italian  Mile. 


The  Meafures  in  other  Parts  of  Europe  are  very  different  both  in  Name  and 
Extent;  though  moll  of  them  founded  on  the  geometrical  Foot,  which,  vary¬ 
ing  in  Length,  has  occafioned  the  fixed  Meafures  of  Places  to  vary  alfo  from 
one  another :  And  before  I  fay  any  thing  of  this  Difference,  I  fhall  in  Part  fhew 
it  to  the  Reader,  by  a  Print  of  fome  Fradtions  of  Aimes ,  &c.  of  feveral  of  the 
chief  trading  Cities,  which  will  confirm  the  Calculations  I  fhall  afterwards  give 
in  a  general  Table. 


The 
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I 

I 

4 

8 

The  Length  of  a  Quarter  of  the  Brabant  or  Antwerp  Ann  or  Ell,  having  6  French 

Inches  and  4^  Lines. 


1  ■ 

I 

L  - 

s 

The  Length  of  a  Quarter  of  the  Amjlerdam  or  Dutch  Ell,  containing  6  French 

Inches  and  3  \  Lines. 


I 

I 

4 

8 

The  Length  of  a  Quarter  of  a  Brajfe  of  Venice ,  for  meafuring  Woolens,  &c. 


The  geometrical  Half  French  Foot  of  12  French  Inches. 


I 

16 


The  Length  of  §■  and  -j  of  the  Paris  Ell  or  Am*  containing  5  Inches,  5  \  Lines, 

or  65^  Lines. 

.  I 

2 

3  |4 

5  5 

The  Length  of  the  Half  Foot  of  Amjlerdam ,  the  Whole  being  1 1  French  Inches. 

An  Aun  of  Denmark ,  or  Copenhagen ,  is  reckoned  one-third  lefs  than  the  Eng- 
lijh  Yard  3  but  with  more  Exactnefs,  it  is  24 1  Inches  Englijh. 

The  Aun  of  Minden  contains  1 5  French  Inches  and  2  Lines  :  So  that 

100  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam  make  a  Trifle  lefs  than  166  Aimes  of  Minden  3  and, 

200  Aunes  of  Minden  make  60  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam. 

At  Genoa ,  four  Sorts  of  Long  Meafures  are  ufed,  viz. 

The  Cane  of  9  Palms  for  Woolens  3 
The  Cane  of  10  Palms  for  Linens  5 
The  BraJJe  of  near  2 1  Palms  3 
The  Palm  for  Silks  and  Velvets. 

The  Palm  is  a  common  Span,  making  8  Inches,  and  is  a  Meafure  ufed  in 
mod  Parts  of  Italy. 

The  modern  Palm  of  Genoa  is  9  Inches,  2  Lines  3  of  which,  4  Palms  are  a 
Trifle  lefs  than  the  Lyons  Ell. 

8  Genoa  Canes  make  15  Aunes  of  Lyons  3  and  3  \  Palms  (of  9  to  the  Cane) 
make  an  Englijh  Yard. 

100  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam  make  a  fmall  Matter  more  than  30  Canes  of  Naples  3 
and, 

100  Canes  of  Naples  make  a  Trifle  more  than  3  3  3  |  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam. 

17  Canes  of  Naples  are  counted  equal  to  32  Aunes  of  Lyons. 

The  Cane  of  Sicily  makes  8  *  Palms,  Marfeilles  Meafure  3  on  which  Footing, 
any  larger  Quantity  may  be  regulated.  The  Neapolitan  Palm  is  8  Inches  and  7 
Lines. 


100 
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D  I  S  S  E  RTAT IONS  on 


ioo  Canes  of  Barcelona  make  239  \  Aimes  of  Amferdam, with  a  Trifle  over;  and, 
100  Aunes  of  Atnjlerdam  make  41  \  Canes  of  Barcelona. 

108  Varas  of  Cadiz  are  equal  to  100  Englijh  Yards. 

At  Peterfburg ,  8  Ferfchocks  are  1  Arfchin ,  or  28  Englijh  Inches 3  and  1  Safchine 
make  7  \  Englijh  Feet :  So  that  1 00  Safchines  make  241 1  Englijh  Yards  3  and  100 
EngliJlj  Yards  make  41  §  Safchines ,  a  Trifle  lefs. 

100  Aunes  of  Riga  make  very  near  130  Aunes  of  Amfterdam  3  and, 

100  Aunes  of  Amjterdam  make  about  77  Aunes  of  Riga. 

100  Aunes  of  Revel  make  128  ~  Aunes  oi  Amferdam  3  and,  on  the  contrary, 
100  Aunes  of  Atnjlerdam  make  78  Aunes  of  Revel. 

The  Aun  of  Koningfburg  is  near  |  Part  fhorter  than  that  of  Amjterdam :  So 
that  100  Aunes  of  this  laft  make  about  120  of  Koningjburg  3  and  100  Aunes  of 
Koningjhurg  about  80  of  Amjterdam . 

E thing  has  the  fame  Meafures  with  Dantzic,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  Table. 
The  Foot  of  Stehn  is  equal  to  that  of  Amfterdam. 

100  Aunes  of  Lubec  make  83  ~  Aunes  of  Amjterdam  3  and, 

100  Aunes  of  Amfterdam  make  120  Aunes  of  Bremen. 

100  Aunes  of  Erfurt  make  61  of  Amferdam  3  and  100  of  Amfterdam ,  164  of 
Erfurt. 

6  Aunes  of  Langenfaltz  make  5  of  Amjterdam  :  So  that  100  Aunes  of  Langen- 
faltz  make  83  \  of  Amferdam  3  and  100  of  Amferdam  make  120  of  Langenfaltz. 

100  Aunes  of  Liege  are  reckoned  80  of  Amferdam  3  and, 

100  Aunes  of  Amferdam  make  125  Aunes  of  Liege. 

The  Aunes  of  Mechlin ,  Ghent ,  and  Bruges ,  are  equal  to  thofe  of  Antwerp. 

100  Aunes  of  Life  make  103  |  Aunes  of  Amferdam  3  and, 

100  Aunes  of  Amferdam  make  96  \  Aunes  of  Life. 

100  Aunes  of  Dieppe  make  171  of  Amferdam  3  and  100  Aunes  of  Amferdam 
make  5  8  |  Aunes  of  Dieppe. 


•  of  Rome,  make  100  Aunes  of  Amfterdam. 


33  Canes  for  Linens, 

100  Canes  for  Woolens, 

374 1  Palmes, 

107  Brafes  of  2 1  Palmes ,. 

At  Florence  and  Leghorn,  the  following  Meafures  are  ufed  for  Woolens  and 
Silks,  viz. 

'Palms  of  349 1, 

For  Woolens,  -  Braffes  of  2  Palms,  whereof  1 1 6  §  J-make  1 00  Aunes  of  Amferdam. 
.Canes  of  8  Palms,  whereof  29  ? 

'Palms,  of  which  23 8 1  "j 

For  Silks,-  Brajfcs,  of  2  Palms,  of  which  1 1 9 1  [-make  ioo  Aunes  oi  Amferdam. 
.Canes,  of  8  Palms,  whereof  29^  J 

At  Lucca,  two  Sorts  of  Braffes  are  in  Ufe : 

Of  which,  1 1  ^  £nS}  \  ma^e  1 00  ^unes  °f  Amferdam. 

800  Palms,  or  100  Canes  of  Naples,  make  a  Trifle  lefs  than  3 10  Aunes  of 

Amferdam. 


1 


100  Aunes  of  At?iferdam  make  258 1  Palms,  or  30 1  Canes,  of  8  Palms :  Which 
Palm  exadtly  agrees  with  |  of  an  Aun,  and  4  Lines  of  a  French  Foot  at  Amfer¬ 
dam  3  and  the  Cane  yields  there  3 1  Aunes  leis  6  Lines  of  the  faid  Foot. 


At 
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At  Palermo ,  ioo  Calies  of  Palms  make  a  Trifle  more  than  287  J  Aunes  of  Am¬ 
jlerdam  and, 

100  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam  make  33  ^  Canes  of  Palermo. 

At  Venice ,  two  Sorts  of  Braffes  are  ufed  j  the  one  to  meafure  Woolens,  and 
the  other  for  Linens  and  Gold  or  Silver  Stuffs  :  That  for  the  Woolens  confifts 
of  2  Feet,  8  Lines,  or  296  Lines  of  the  French  Feet,  and  is  longer  by  6|  per 
Cent,  than  the  Brajfe  for  the  Gold  and  Silver  Stuffs.  So  that 

100  Braffes  for  Woolens  make  106^  for  Gold  and  Silver  Stuffs,  &c.  and, 

100  Braffes  for  Gold  and  Silver  Stuffs  make  94^  Braffes  for  Woolens, 

100  Braffes  for  Woolens  {oi  Venice,  C  98  1  ,  r  „  a  , 

.  00  Braffes  for  Gold  and  Silver  Stuffs  |  make  j  9 2$  “  Amfierdam. 

IOO  Ames  of  Amlierdam^02  for  Woolens  1 0{  Venice. 

100  Aunes  or  stmjtei  aam<^  ^  Brajfes  for  Gold,  &c.  Stuffs  ^ 

100  Pies  of  Smyrna  and  Seyde  are  computed  to  be  97  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam * 

100  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam  make  103  Pies  of  Smyrna,  &c. 

1 00  Pies  of  Conjlantinople  make  97  ~  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam . 

100  Aunes  of  Amfierdam  make  102 1  Pies  of  Conjlantinople. 

1 00  Pies  of  Aleppo  arc  reckoned  to  make  98  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam , 

100  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam  make  102  Pies  of  Aleppo. 

100  Pies  of  Alexandria  and  Rofette  make  97  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam. 

100  Aunes  of  Amjlerdam  make  103  Pies  of  Alexandria ,  &c. 

And  the  Correfpondency  of  all  the  other  Meafures  in  Europe ,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  following  Table, 
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DISSERTATIONS 


Varas  of  Aragon. 

tJ-i,*-'|t4co[io  m|Om[io  ^[lo-i-J^^fo  "[«o  ^[to^lio  »-lioc^[io^-J«o*H]rJ  ^[»OHjio^|u-,al>o^[m  |  + 

I;4  \H  r  w 

^-VO  t--CO  N  ON  tv. 00  vo  O  N  +  N  O  W  M  t/">  »-<  VO  rh  N  IV.CO  TO  O 

^t-00  00  ^i-  two  t^r^t^.0  iv.^-^-tv^oovo  ^  t*-go  cooot^vco-oo 

■—  —  1  N  N  N  N  H  M  .te  _  ,  , 

Varas  of  Catalonia. 

INco|CQM|t»irJcO  [tf  |'Cwl-fctoj-+*j'0  ;C  ICCOk*  IvO  C-.|cl  j-C  .  '  t.'-Jf 

“h,'ih  h1_,  °\te  - rtH~ite  te-k  1“  V- -id -liJ 

On  c*n  rj-  rn  OnnC  -4*nO  (\  rn  N  On-*  to,  -}-  t<~  ©  v/>, 

rO  CO  C/0  rd-VO  VO  tv.t^.t^.ONt\»^)tor4  t^-Vz-N—  f^OO  00  |v.  t^VD  O  ^  Ci  CN 

—  *-<  «  N  N  N.  N  *-•  —  te/  te,  Z. 

Varas  of  Valencia. 

.|'0-|'0  inlO^jr*)  .  lr-3 -,c-5  ..lto-*jO  [co  M'C  |'OCohO_H  'ro  f'O  -<  1/3  te  ,  .  .*  .t 

te|tetejtlte|^'-,|r.te|r.  „|M=°|te  -Ite^fte^lM  _|te“»]_,clrt  -'Ite  °pp'[rt«|<.°PM|-  Wcl  ^ 

IN  CO  -rVO  -1  OO  lo  N  T  ^  O  NO  COCO  O-  WN  o  in  f-^N  O  OO 

N  IV.  (v.  C4  VO  V05VO  vo  vo  OO  NO  N  -  ON^M  On  N  fV.  r^vo  Vo  ON  O  CO  OO 

—  —  -  ^  w  N  N  -  X 

Varas  of  CaJUle,. 

m)«  t.|0  c^|in  !.;»  19.1.10  lO  -|co  -^-[O.  t  o  t.,o  -jo  polio  i.!»-lorJ«  „o«io  »|te  -  'te 

,-1+  ®|.  i*«h-  i-t  '-h-"1+-|+  “k  k-i-*  -k  ,°i+-te  1  ln 

roCNO'O'O  «1  «  N  O  rn  -  N  CO  n-)te  M^3  te  O'OO  unco  n  O  00  k,  tM 

ro  t^.00  MO  lO  r^.t^.1 —  O'r^^'Cl  teio  it*  O  I^\o  SO  O  O  TN  o. 

te  —  te  im  tM  M  te  te  te  .vy  ui  u-1 

Braffes  of  Milan. 

-I'O  *-|-t  n[>t  •T*-[«/5^|c*)c^[T*-.[ct  H-lN  C5[^h)^5«|«  ^[•-OKijLovJ-lun/.jrof^l^-  rf-,u5  K  -r  ~ ..  +w>  c4~ 

'ci-OO  O  ON  tv.  n  tJ-  un  N  Cn  *;h  -h  K  cj  O  On  —  O  CO  NO  r4  OnO  T/  A  A‘  rri 

teNrOte00-<-.te^-™te'O-*-lM00t^teNNN0  0'OtC  Ikk- 

f.)  -H  HH  r4  -H  — <  — <  M  — -  1— 1  t-4  co  CO  CO  — 1  N  H  H  *.  M  M  „ 

Braffes  of  Florence  zn^Lsghorn. 


Braffes  of  Bergamo ,  Bologna 
Modena,  Mantua. 


rr  t'.  00  asm  ro'O  N\D  +  n  m  Oi  -  m  +  «  t^.  _j_  «_ 

On->  —  OiOi  OnO  O  O  too  C\  <■'-.  0  00  Lnu-,o\~  —  11 

•  -  ^  —■  — ■  m  —  —  CO  vo  to  co  — •  — • 

r*lj'i>-|cl  rr)|£oro|-+  «f|^ 


ON 

~|m  H’j-Ml1 


O  »  1/1CO  O'  ■*- 

O  O'  ij-1  ro  ro 


!- 


Braffes  of  Venice. 


:  fo  -; «  ■  «|nn^  +  N|n  ~  ,r 

"K 

LAi'O  O'  Mo  'to  M*  Ml  b"  lo  te  o  ’^■O'O  N  U1POO  O  N  if  M  ,!^ 

1^0  0  t^oo  co  O'  05  O'  N  CJ\N  O  co  >d-  «  tTnO  O  O  000  ro  U-  LO  ~ 

—  -  teroNroto—tetete  —  v-'“u  _  N  N 

«F>  ^F+F  Ff  “  ~  -^^— — ai-n 

M<*  M[«  "L 


ro|ioc^|cj--t|i^  «1  tf-  h]*/5  cn[<*  «|^> 

o  N  Tf-  o  N  t->.  On  -  O  -  N  tn  owe  N  O  OnTIoo  rt  riT 

l-»  O  O  C-.CO  00  On  On 00  -  ON  Cn  On  N  O  coVQ  O  O  ONOO  A  N  m  M  ^ 

■—  -NNmCOMHHM 

.  1  Ite.  ,_l  .4-  i—i  Ite.  tel  #0  te  rj  (fte.  #0  Ir*. te  fteK  ^ 


Xh 
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SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 

Fhe  following  are  the  Meafures  of  France  and  other  Countries ,  reduced  to  Feet , 
Inches,  and  Lines ;  of  which  twelve  Lines  make  an  Inch,  and  twelve  Inches  a  Foot : 
Which  may  in  fome  meafire  illufrate  the  preceding  Fable. 

Feet.  Inch.  Lines. 


The  Aune  of  Paris  contains  -  --  --  --  -378  little  more* 

The  Cane  of  Provence,  Avignon,  and  Montpelier,  --609 

The  Cane  of  Fouloufe,  and  Varra  of  Aragon ,  -  -  -  556 

The  Yard  of  England,  -  --  --  --  --  -2911 

The  Aune  of  Holland,  Antwerp,  and  Four  nay,  -  -  2  o  11  little  more. 

The  Aune  of  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Germany,  -  2  1  5 

The  Vara  of  Cafiile,  -  --  --  --  --  -  272  little  more* 

The  Vara  of  Valencia  in  Spain,  -  --  --  --  297 

The  Has  of  Piedmont,  and  the  Braffe  of  Lucca,  -  1910 

The  Brahe  of  Venice,  Bologna,  Modena ,  and  Mantua ,  -  in  3 

The  Palm  of  Genoa ,  -  --  --  --  --  -  091 

The  Braffe  of  Bergamo ,  -  --  --  --  -  -  203 

The  Brahe  of  Florence,  -  --  --  --  --  194^ 

'Pile  Yard  of  Seville,  -  --  --  --  --  2611 

% 

The  Cane  of  JSlaples,  -  --  --  --  -  -  -  610  2 

The  Aune  of  Froyes  and  Arc,  in  the  Duchy  of  Bar,  -251  little  more, 
The  Aune  of  Life  and  Arras,  -  --  --  -  -  222  little  more. 

The  Braffe  of  Milan  for  Silk,  -------  1  75 

Ditto  for  Woolens,  -  -  --  --  --  -  -  2011 


To  the  above  Contents  of  various  Meafures,  I  herewith  add  a  Correfpondency 
of  the  Length  of  a  Foot  in  divers  Places  divided  into  Parts. 


Parts. 

The  Foot  in  England,  divided  into  -----------  3000 

The  royal  Foot  of  Paris,  -  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  -  1068 

The  Foot  of  Leyden,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1033 

The  Foot  of  Amferdam ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  942 

The  Foot  of  Antwerp,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  946 

The  Foot  of  Louvain ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  938 

The  Foot  of  Mechlin,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  919 

The  Foot  of  Middleburg,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -991 

The  Foot  of  Port,  -  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  --  1184 

The. Foot  of  Brille,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1103 

The  Foot  of  Rhinland,  and  that  of  Berlin,  -  --  --  --  -  1033 

The  Foot  of  Vienna,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1053 

The  Foot  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  -  -  -  -  --  --  --  948 

The  Foot  of  Cologn,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  934 

The  Foot  of  Strajburg ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  920 

The  Foot  of  Bavaria,  -  -  -  -  -  -  "  . .  “  954 

The  Roman  Foot,  ------  ----------  967 

The  Foot  of  Venice,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1153 

The  Foot  of  Mantua,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1569 

The  Foot  of  Fur  in,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  1062 

The  Foot  of  Cafiile,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --1001 

The  Foot  of  Foledo,  -  --  --  --  -  -  - . s99 

The  Foot  of  Lijb  on,  ------.  ---------  917 

The  Foot  of  Copenhagen,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  965 

The  Foot  of  D  ant  Ac,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  --  --  944 

The  Foot  of  Riga,  --------------  -  -  1831 
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DISSERTATIONS  on 

The  fame  receptive  dry  Meafure  as  is  ufed  for  Corn,  ferves  alfo  in  England 
for  Salt,  Lime,  Coals,  &c.  they  being  all  meted  by  the  Winchefier  Meafure ; 
though  the  hrft  is  now  generally  fold  from  the  Pits  by  Weight,  reckoning  7  lb. 
Avoirdupois  to  the  Gallon,  or  56  lb.  to  the  Buftielj  in  Freight  Computation, 
42  Bufhels  are  accounted  a  Ton,  five  Bufhels  is  a  Sack,  and  4  Ct.  Weight  a 
Quarter :  When  fold  by  Meafure,  this  Commodity  and  Coals  muft  be  heaped, 
or  elfe  five  ftricken  Pecks  are  allowed  to  the  Bufhel ;  and  of  the  latter,  thirty 
fix  Bufhels  make  a  Chaldron.  In  other  Parts  of  Europe ,  Salt  (which  is  a  more 
ftaple  and  current  Merchandize  than  almoft  any  other)  is  bought  and  fold  by 
different  Meafures,  according  to  the  feveral  Places  of  its  Difpatch ;  for  at  Am- 
Jlerdam ,  where  vaft  Quantities  are  imported,  it  is  fold  by  the  Cent,  of  404  Mea¬ 
fures,  or  Schepels ,  which  Cent,  is  reckoned  to  be  7  Lafts,  or  14  Tons,  and  the 
Laft  to  weigh  4000  lb.  fo  that  the  faid  7  Laffs,  or  14  Tons,  make  28,000  lb. 
called  the  Cent,  of  Salt,  which  alfo  contains  208  Sacks,  though  fome  of  this 
Commodity  is  much  heavier  than  others.  Salt  is  carried  to  Amjlerdam ,  and  all 
the  Cities  of  Holland ,  Flanders ,  Brabant ,  Zealand ,  other  Places  of  the  North, 
and  up  the  Baltic ,  from  Mar  am,  Brouage,  Slide,  the  Ifles  of  Rhe  and  Oleron , 
Meche ,  Rochelle ,  and  other  Places  of  Saintonge  and  the  Country  of  Aunts ,  from 
Poliguen ,  Croijil ,  Guerande ,  the  Bay  of  Bourrieuf  \  and  other  Parts  of  Bretagne , 
from  St.  Ubes  in  Portugal ,  and  from  Cadiz ,  Alamat ,  and  Ivica ,  in  Spain. 

In  the  Cities  and  other  Parts  of  France ,  Salt  is  fold  by  the  Muid ,  whofe  Size 
varies  according  to  the  different  Places  of  its  Manufacture  and  Difpatch :  At 
Paris ,  this  Meafure  is  reckoned  to  contain  1 2  Setters,  or  48  Minots ,  which  Minot 
is  alfo  divided  into  lefs  Fractions. 

The  Cent,  of  Salt  from  Mar ans,  Brouage ,  Slide,  the  Ifles  of  Rhe,  &c.  contain 
28  ftricken  Muids,  and  each  Muid  24  Boijfeaux ;  which  yields  at  Amjlerdam 
11  f  Lafts,  or  23  Tons,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  good  or  bad 
Metage  made  at  the  Ponds,  or  its  Wafte  in  the  Voyage.  The  Salts  of  the  Ifle 
of  Rhe  and  Brouage  are  deemed  heavier  than  thofe  from  Oleron ,  Marans,  Mor- 
nac,  &c.  and  the  Cent,  of  thefe  weighty  Salts  yield  at  Hamburg  1 1  i  to  1 1  ~  Lafts, 
which  are  45  to  46,000  lb. 

In  Denmark,  or  Copenhagen *  the  faid  Cent,  only  renders  9  \  Lafts ;  the  Laft 
being  reckoned  here  equal  to  18  Tons*  and  the  50  Lafts  to  correfpond  with 
52  of  Koningjburg :  At  which  Place,  the  Cent,  produces  about  10  Lafts,  or 
40,000  lb. 

At  Riga,  the  faid  Cent. yields  the  fame  Meafure  as  at  Koningjburg ;  and  about 
6 1  Lafts  of  Riga  make  the  great  Cent,  of  Amjlerdam. 

The  faid  French  Cent,  produces  at  Dantzic  1 1  \  to  12  Lafts  of  that  Meafure , 
of  which  Lafts,  7  J  to  7  \  make  likewife  the  great  Cent,  of  Amjlerdam. 

At  Stetin  in  Pomerania,  the  French  Cent,  yields  10  Lafts,  making  40,000  lb. 
Meafure  and  Weight  of  the  faid  Place. 

In  Portugal,  Salt  is  bought  by  the  Muid  of  which  4  make  a  Laft,  and  7  the 
Cent,  of  Amflerdam,  containing,  as  above,  404  Schepels. 

At  Alamat  and  Ivica ,  it  is  fold  by  the  Modin,  which  weighs  from  27  \  to  28 
Cent ,  Englijh ;  and  at  both  Places,  the  Quantities  made  are  prodigious,  being  all 
for  the  King’s  Account. 

Of  the  liquid  Meafures  in  Great-Britain,  the  ordinary  fmalleft  one  is  called 
a  Pint,  with  its  Fractions ;  of  which  2  make  a  Quart,  2  Quarts  make  a  Pottle, 
2  Pottles  make  a  Gallon ;  8  Gallons  make  a  Firkin  of  Ale,  and  9  a  Firkin  of 
Beer ;  2  Firkins  a  Kilderkin,  and  2  Kilderkins  a  Barrel ;  1  Barrel  and  half  a 
Hogfhead,  2  Hogfheads  a  Pipe  or  Butt,  and  2  Pipes  a  Ton. 
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The  Engli/Jj  Wine  Meafures  are  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Ale  and  Beer,  and  are 
proportioned  as  4  to  5  :  So  that  4  Gallons,  Beer  Meafure,  are  almoft  5  Gallons 
of  Wine  Meafure;  of  which  latter,  a  Gallon  is  231  cubical  Inches,  and  8  Pounds 
1  Ounce,  and  11  Drachms  Avoirdupois  of  Rain  Water.  Of  thefe  Gallons,  a 
Runlet  of  Wine  holds  18,  half  a  Hogfhead  31  \  Gallons,  a  Tierce  42  Gallons, 
a  Hogfhead  63  Gallons,  a  Puncheon  84  Gallons,  a  Pipe  or  Butt  126,  and  a  Ton 
252  Gallons,  or  2016  Pints  ;  by  which  Meafure  is  fold  Wine,  Brandy,  Vinegar, 
Cyder,  &c. 

Foreign  Veffels  for  containing  Wine,  Vinegar,  &c.  have  various  Denomina¬ 
tions,  according  to  their  different  Sizes,  and  Places  of  their  Fabrication. 

The  Woeders  of  Germany ,  for  holding  Rloehijh  and  Mofelle  Wines,  are  different 
in  their  Gauges;  fome  containing  14  Aimes,  Amjierdam  Meafure,  and  others 
more  or  lefs. 

The  Aume  is  reckoned  at  Amjierdam  for  8  Steckans ,  or  20  Verges  or  Veertels ; 
or  for  l  of  a  Ton  of  2  Pipes,  or  4  Barrels  of  France  or  Bourdeaux :  Which  \  is 
called  at  this  latter  Fiercon ,  becaufe  3  of  them  make  a  Pipe,  or  2  Barrels,  and 
6  the  laid  Ton. 

The  Steckan  is  16  Mingles,  or  32  Pints ;  and  the  Verge  or  Veertel  is,  in  refpeef 
of  the  faid  Rhenijh  and  Mofelle ,  and  fome  other  Sorts  of  Wine,  of  6  Mingles ;  but 
in  meafuring  Brandy,  it  confifts  of  63  Mingles.  The  Aume  is  divided  into  4  An¬ 
kers,  and  the  Anker  2  Steckans,  or  32  Mingles . 

The  Anker  is  taken  fometimes  for  f  of  a  Tun,  of  4  Barrels :  On  which  Foot¬ 
ing,  the  Bourdeaux  Barrel  ought  to  contain  at  Amjierdam,  when  the  Calk  is  made 
according  to  the  juft  Gauge;  1 2  \  Steckans ;  or  zoo  Mingles,  Wine  and  Lees ;  or 
12  Steckans,  or  192  Mingles,  racked  Wine  :  So  that  the  Bourdeaux  Ton  of  Wine 
contains  50  Steckans,  or  800  Mingles,  Wine  and  Lees ;  and  48  Steckans,  or  768 
Mingles,  of  pure  Wine. 

The  Barrels  or  Poincons  of  Nantes,  and  other  Places  on  the  River  Loire,  con¬ 
tain  only  12  Steckans,  Amjierdam  Meafure.  The  Wine  Ton  of  Rochelle,  Cognac, 
Char ente,  and  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  differs  very  little  from  the  Ton  of  Bourdeaux,  and 
confequently  from  the  Barrels  and  Pipes. 

A  Ton  of  Wine  of  ChaloJJe ,  Bayonne,  and  the  neighbouring  Places,  is  reckoned 
60  Steckans,  and  the  Barrel  15,  Amjierdam  Meafure. 

The  Muid  of  Paris  contains  150  Quarts,  or  300  Pints,  Wine  and  Lee,  or  280 
Pints,  clear  Wine;  of  which  Maids,  3  make  a  Ton,  and  the  Fractions  are. 


The  Muid, 

The  Setter, 

The  Quart, 

The  Pint, 

The  Chopin, 

The  Demi -Setter , 


>■  containing  i 


'36  Se tiers ; 

4  Quarts ; 

2  Pints ; 

2  Chopins ; 

2  Demi-Setiers ; 
2  Poijfons. 


The  Muid  is  alfo  compofed  of  Pipes,  Poincons,  Quart eaux ,  Queues,  and  Demi- 
Queues.  Thefe  Poincons  of  Paris  and  Orleans  contain  about  15  Steckans  of  Am¬ 
jierdam  Meafure ;  and  ought  to  weigh,  with  the  Calk,  666  lb.  a  little  more  or 
lefs. 

In  Provence  they  reckon  by  Miller  ole  s :  The  Miller  ole  of  Foulon  weighs  about 
130  lb.  Mark,  and  ought  to  contain  66  Paris  Pints,  which  is  near  equal  to  100 
Pints  of  Amjierdam. 

In  Lower  Languedoc ,  as  at  Montpelier ,  &c.  the  Muid  contains  1 8  Setiers,  and 
the  Setier  32  Pots  or  Peckez:  So  that  the  Muid  makes  576  Pots,  and  yields  at 
Amjierdam  35  Steckans,  or  560  Mingles-,  hence  the  Pot  or  Peche  of  Montpelier  is 
lefs  than  the  Mingle :  But  the  Calks  of  Montpelier  are  never  of  an  equal  Gauge, 
fome  Muids  containing  more  than  others. 
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The  Butts  or  Pipes  from  Cadiz ,  Malaga ,  All  cant,  Beni  carlo ,  Sake,  and  iWk- 
taro,  in  Spain,  and  from  the  Canaries,  fubjecf  to  that  Crown  j  from  Lijbon, 
Oporto,  and  Fayal,  in  Portugal-,  are  very  different  in  their  Gauges,  though  in 
Affreightments  are  all  reckoned  2  to  the  Ton. 

Vinegar  is  meafured  as  the  Wine  :  But  as  the  Meafures  for  Brandies  are  dif¬ 
ferent,  I  fhall  now  give  an  Account  of  them. 

Thefe  Spirits,  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  &c.  are  generally  fhipped  in 
large  Calks,  called  Pipes,  Butts,  and  Pieces,  according  to  the  Places  from  whence 
they  are  exported,  and  differing  in  their  Contents,  not  only  from  one  another, 
but  even  among  thofe  embarked  at  the  fame  Place. 

In  France,  Brandy  is  fhipped  in  Calks,  called  Pieces,  at  Bourdeaux ,  and  Pipes 
at  Rochelle,  Cognac,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  Nantes,  and  other  neighbouring  Places 3 
which  contain,  as  before  obferved,  fome  more  and  fome  lefs,  even  from  60  to 
90  Amjlerdam  Verges,  or  Veertels,  according  to  the  Capacity  of  the  Veffels,  and 
the  Places  they  come  from 3  which,  being  reduced  into  Barrels,  will  ffand  as 
follows,  viz. 

At  Rochelle,  Cognac,  the  Ifle  of  Rhe,  and  the  Country  of  Aunis ,  27  Veertels , 

At  Nantes,  and  feveral  Places  of  Bretagne  and  Anjou,  -  -  -  29  Veertels , 

At  Bourdeaux,  and  different  Parts  of  Guienne,  -----  32  Verges, 

At  Amjlerdam,  and  other  Cities  of  Holland,  ------  30  Veertels, 

At  Hamburg  and  Lubec ,  -  --  --  --  --  --  30  Verges, 

BlEmbden,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  27  Verges,  _ 

In  Provence  and  Languedoc,  Brandy  is  fold  by  the  Quintal ,  the  Calks  included : 
And  at  Bruges  in  Flanders ,  the  Verges  are  called  Sejlers,  of  1 6  Stops  each  3  and 
the  Spirits  fold  at  fo  much  per  Stop. 

The  Mingle  of  Brandy  at  Amjlerdam  weighs  2  lb.  4  oz.  Mark  Weight  3  and  the 
Verge  or  Veertel,  i\lb.  a  little  more  or  lefs  :  At  which  Rate,  the  30  Verges  muff 
weigh  420  lb. 

The  Pieces  of  Brandy,  fold  at  Bourdeaux ,  commonly  contain  from  50  to  80 
Verges 3  and  32  Verges  are  reckoned,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  a  Barrel:  The 
Verge  contains  3  \  Pots,  or  a  little  lefs,  and  the  Barrel  near  1 1  o  Pots,  Bour¬ 
deaux  Meafure. 
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Olive  Oil  is  alfo  fhipped  in  Calks  of  various  Sizes,  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  the  Places  where  it  is  embarked,  and  for  the  Conveniency  of  Stowage.  Gal- 
lipoh,  Leghorn ,  France,  Majorca ,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  Spain ,  Portugal, 
&c.  fupply  the  northern  Parts  of  Europe  with  this  Commodity,  as  well  for  eat¬ 
ing,  as  cleanfmg  of  Woolens,  and  making  of  Soap.  In  England,  it  is  fold  by 
the  Ton  of  236  Gallons  3  and  at  Amjlerdam ,  by  the  Ton  of  717  Mingles,  or 
1434  Pints.  The  Calks  it  is  imported  in,  contain  from  20  to  70  Steckans ,  at 
16  Mingles  per  Steckan  3  the  Mingle  weighing  2  lb.  and  2,  3,  01-4  Ounces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Place  of  the  Oil’s  Growth. 

It  is  reckoned  that  the  Barrel  of  Oil  at  Genoa  weighs  near  18 y\  lb.  nett  that 
Weight,  which  is  equal  to  125  lb.  at  A?njlerdam  5  and  14  of  thefe  Barrels,  or 
thereabouts,  make  the  faid  717  Mingles,  which  ought  to  weigh  1750 /A  at  the 
lafl  mentioned  Place. 

At  Leghorn,  the  Barrel  of  Oil  weighs  85 /A  which  a  little  exceeds  59  lb.  at 
Amjlerdam,  and  is  more  frequently  fhipped  in  Jars  and  Flafks  than  Calks. 

In  Provence,  it  is  fold  by  Milleroles,  of  66  Paris  Pints,  which  make  about 
100  Pints  of  Amjlerdam. 

From  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  is  brought  in  Pipes  or  Butts  of  different  Gauges: 
In  the  former  Kingdom  it  is  fold  by  Moves,  of  which  about  40  go  to  the  Butt  3 
and  in  the  latter  by  Almoudas,  whereof  26  make  a  Pipe  3  th q  Almouda  contains 
12  Canadors ,  the  Canador  making  near  a  Mingle  of  Amjlerdam. 
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Train  Oil  is  fold  in  England  by  the  Ton;  and  at  Amjlerdam,  by  the  Barrel 
of  12  Steckans. 

Honey  is  fold  with  us  by  the  Pound  ;  though  in  Amjlerdam ,  where  great 
Quantities  are  imported  from  Bourdeaux ,  Bayonne ,  Bretagne,  Provence,  Hamburg , 
Bremen,  and  feveral  other  Places,  it  is  fold  by  the  Ton  or  Barrel. 

Beer  at  Amjlerdam  is  commonly  put  in  Tons  or  Barrels,  Half,  Quarter,  and 
Hair-quarter  of  Barrels,  and  fometimes  in  Pipes,  Butts,  and  other  fuch  large 
Calks,  for  their  Eaft  and  JVeft-India  Provisions.  The  Ton  or  Barrel  ought  to 
contain  i  Awn,  or  8  Steckans,  making  128  Mingles-,  and  the  other  Velfels  in 
Proportion* 


Of  Co  ins,  both  real  and  imaginary. 


In  England,  the  Copper  ones  are  a  Farthing  and  Halfpenny;  the  latter  being 
two  of  the  former. 

In  fine  Silver,  of  the  Standard  of  1 1  oz.  2  dwt.  called  Sterling,  the  fmalleft 
Piece  is  one  Penny,  others  of  two  Pence,  three  Pence,  four  Pence  (called  alfo 
a  Groat),  and  fix  Pence;  a  Shilling,  or  twelve  Pence;  a  half  Crown,  or  two 
Shillings  and  fix  Pence,  and  a  Crown,  or  five  Shillings. 

In  fine  Gold,  of  22  Carats,  called  alfo  Sterling,  a  Guinea,  now  worth  21  Shil¬ 
lings  ;  half  a  Guinea;  fome  few  two  and  five  Guinea  Pieces,  and  ~  ones. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  Pounds,  Shillings,  and  Pence,  the  firfl  and  laft  ima¬ 
ginary  ;  and  Exchanges  are  calculated  in  one  of  them  two. 

In  France ,  the  Gold  Species  are  Louis,  with  its  Diminutions  of  \  and  ~,  and 
its  Augmentations  of  double  and  quadruple. 

Of  Silver,  the  Crown,  or  Ecu,  with  its  Fractions ;  which  at  prefent  paffes  for 
3  Livres,  though  it  has  been  up  to  more  than  7  Livres. 

Of  Silver  and  Brafs  mixed,  the  Sol.  And, 

Of  Copper,  the  Liard- ;  which  is  |  of  a  Sol,  or  3  Deniers :  A  Double,  2  De¬ 
nier  ;  and  a  Denier,  or  -  of  a  Sol.  But  the  Value  of  thefe  Coins  has  been  fo 
often  changed,  fince  May,  1718,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  afcertain  their  prefent 
Value,  without  Recourfe  to  the  different  Ordinances  concerning  them,  which 
are  very  long,  and  would  render  their  Quotation  more  tedious  than  profitable 
to  the  Reader;  which  may  juftly  apoligize  for  my  Omiflion  to  infert  them. 

Accounts  are  kept  throughout  this  Kingdom  in  Livres,  Sols,  and  Deniers  j 
of  which,  1 2  Deniers  make  a  Sol,  and  20  Sols  a  Livre :  Their  Exchange  is  by 
the  Crown,  of  3  Livres,  or  60  Sols. 


In  Holland,  the  Gold  Coins  are. 


Ducatons , 
Ducats, 
Souverains, 
Rofe -Nobles , 


15  Guilders ,  and  15  Stivers. 

worth  5  -  -----  -  -  5 

1 1  :  Though  of  thefe  very  few  are  feen* 


Ducatons, 

Dri  e-Gui  Iders, 

Rix-Dollar,  or  Patacon , 

Croons , 

Dollars , 

Goud  Guilders,  or  Golden  Guilders, 
Guilders , 


Silver  Coins. 

f  3  Guilders,  and  3  Stivers „ 

3 

2  -----  -  10 

>  worth  <2:  Of  this  Coin  very  few  to  be  met  with* 

1  -  --  --  -  10 

1  -----  -  8 
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Here  are  alfo  *  and  |  Rix-Dollars 3  Schellings,  of  which  fome  are  worth  6, 
and  others  only  5  £  Stivers :  Here  are  alfo  Stivers ,  of  which  20  make  a  Guilder , 
divided  into  2  Dealers  de  Gros ,  or  8  Duytes ,  or  1 6  Penins  3  though  thefe  two  laft 
Denominations  are  imaginary. 

Here  are  befides  feveral  other  Coins,  particularly  fome  fmall  ones,  of  2,  3, 
4,  8,  and  12 1  Stivers. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  Amflerdam  and  Rotterdam,  the  two  chief  trading  Places, 
in  Guilders ,  Stivers ,  and  Penins ;  fo  that  although  Goods  are  fold  for  other  Spe¬ 
cies,  fuch  as  Livres  de  Gros ,  &c.  yet  all  are  reduced  to  the  above  Denomina¬ 
tions,  for  the  Entries  into  their  Books.  The  Exchanges  are  made  with  us  in 
fo  many  Schellings  to  a  Pound  Sterling,  though  to  moft  other  Places  in  Dealers 
de  Gros. 

Foreign  Coins  are  very  many,  both  of  Gold  and  Silver 3  yet  are  net  current 
here  at  any  fixed  Price,  but,  as  other  Commodities,  rife  and  fall,  according 
to  their  Plenty  or  Scarcenefs. 

In  Rujjia ,  3  Coppecks  are  an  Alt  in  3  10  Coppecks ,  1  Grieve 3  25  Coppecks  are  a 
Polpoltin  3  50  Coppecks  are  a  Poltin 3  64  Coppecks  are  a  Dollar 3  and  100  Coppecks , 
or  19  Grieves ,  are  a  Rouble.  An  Englijh  Crown  paffes  there  by  Weight,  for  120 
to  130  Coppecks. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  the  trading  Places  of  this  Empire,  in  Roubles ,  Grieves , 
and  Mofcofques ,  2  of  which  make  a  Coppeck 3  or  in  Roubles  and  Coppecks.  Their 
Exchange  is  only  on  Holland ,  and  negotiated  in  either  Roubles  or  Coppecks. 

In  Norway ,  a  Rix-Dollar  is  6  Danijlo  Marks  3  a  Mark,  16  Schellings :  And  at 
Cooperwyk ,  Laarwyk ,  Mardou ,  Ulekeren ,  Jedder ,  St af anger ,  Romfdal,  and  Dron- 
them ,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  worth  4  Oorts,  and  the  Oor/,  24  Danijlo  Schellings. 

In  Denmark ,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  worth  4  Oorfr,  or  6  Danijlo  Marks  3  the  Ocr/, 
24  Schellings ,  or  1  Mark  3  the  Mark,  1 6  Schellings  3  and  the  Schelling,  3  Pc- 
?iins  3  2  Danijh  Marks  make  1  Mark  Lubs  3  and  at  Bergen,  Accounts  are  kept  in 
Danijlo  Rix-Dollar s,  Marks,  and  Schellings.  But  little  is  done  in  Exchanges 
from  this  Kingdom  3  and  the  few  that  are  tranfadled  from  Copenhagen ,  are  in 
Danijlo  Rix-Dollars ,  of  6  Marks,  for  current  Rix-Dollars  of  Amjlerdam. 

In  Stockholm ,  and  the  reft  of  Sweden ,  the  Dollar  is  worth  4  Marks  3  and  the 
Mark,  8  Oorts,  or  Runjiicks,  which  is  an  imaginary  Specie  3  2  Marks  make  a 
Mark  Lubs  3  and  here  are  Copper  Rix-Dollars,  of  6  Dollars,  or  24  Marks :  Here 
is  alfo  Silver  Money,  called  Silvergelt,  or  Silvermunt  3  and  1  Mark,  Silver  Money, 
is  reckoned  worth  2  \  Copper.  The  Silver  Dollar  is  divided  into  3  Marks,  and 
the  Mark  into  3  Oorts  3  though  they  have  no  fuch  Coin  as  a  Runjtick ,  or  Rontf- 
luken,  yet  they  reckon  2  of  their  Copper  Farthings  to  a  Runjlick ,  3  Runjticks  to 
a  Whitton,  1  o  |  Whittons  to  a  Copper  Dollar. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  this  Kingdom  in  Dollars,  Marks,  and  Oorts  3  and  the 
Exchange  is  made  between  a  Copper  Rix-Dollar,  of  24  Marks,  of  Stockholm, 
and  a  current  Rix-Dollar ,  of  50  Stivers,  of  Amjlerdam. 

At  Cracow  in  Poland,  their  common  Coins  are,  Gros,  of  which  18  make  1 
Oort  3  and  30,  1  Guilder :  A  Specie  Dollar  is  40  Gros,  and  worth  about  2  Shil¬ 
lings  Sterling :  A  Rix-Dollar  is  5  Oorts ,  or  90  Gros  3  a  Gold  Ducat  is  6  Guil¬ 
ders :  A  Croji,  and  a  Specie  Dollar,  pafs  at  an  uncertain  Value,  from  3  to  4 
Guilders-,  as  there  is  a  Premium  upon  them,  which  fometimes  amounts  to  10 
and  1 5  per  Cent. 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Guilders,  Gros,  and  Dealers,  of  which  latter  18 
make  a  Gros,  and  30  Gros  a  Guilder  3  or  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Gros,  reckoning  90 
of  the  latter  to  the  former. 
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At  Riga ,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  90  Gros ,  and  divided  alfo  into  15  Riga  Marks, 
and  into  3  Polijh  Guilders ;  the  Polijh  Guilder  muft  therefore  confequently  make 

5  Riga  Marks,  and  is  alfo  divided  into  30  Polijh  Gros :  A  Gros  is  3  Whit  tons,  or 

6  black  ditto;  a  Vording  is  1  \  Gros,  or  4-  Whittens,  or  9  black  ditto. 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Gros ;  and  it  is  in  the  former  of 

thefe  Species,  that  Exchanges  are  made  with  Rix-Dollars  current  of  Amfterdam . 

At  Revel  and  Narva,  the  Rix-Dollars  confift  of  64  Whittons,  or  90  Gros. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  thefe  two  Places  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Whittons ;  where 
they  have  likewife  Copper-plate  Dollars,  which  they  ufe  in  Exchange, 

At  Koningjburg ,  Elbing,  and  Dantzic,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  divided  into  90  Po¬ 
lijh  Gros,  or  into  3  Polijh  Guilders ;  and  the  Gros  into  18  Penins,  or  Deniers. 

At  thefe  Places,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Gros,  or  in  PoliJfj  Guil¬ 
ders  (called  alfo  P'impjken)  ;  Gros,  and  Deniers,  or  Penins.  They  exchange  on 
Amjlerdam  in  Polijh  Gros,  for  a  Livre  de  Gros,  of  6  Guilders,  current  Money  of 
Amjlerdam ;  and,  on  Hamburg,  for  the  Rix-Dollar. 

At  Stettin,  36  Stivers,  or  Schellings  Lubs,  make  a  Rix-Dollar :  And  Accounts 
are  kept  here  in  thofe  Species,  and  Remittances  made  in  them. 

At  Lubec ,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  worth  3  Marks  Lubs,  or  48  Schellings  Lubs ;  the 
Mark  being  divided  into  1 6  Schellings,  and  the  Schelling  into  1 2  Penins,  or  De¬ 
nier  s.  Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Marks,  Schellings,  and  Deniers,  ox  Penins  Lubs, 
in  which  their  Exchanges  are  made. 

At  Brejlau,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  worth  30  Silver  Gros ;  and  the  Gros,  12  Penins : 
It  is  alfo  divided  into  90  Kreutzers,  and  the  Kreutzer  into  4  Penins.  The  faid 
Rix-Dollars  are  called  imperial  Money,  augmented  by  1 7  Kreutzers. 

Accounts  are  kept  at  this  Place  in  Rix-Dollars ,  and  Silver  Gros,  and  Penins : 
In  the  firft  of  which  Species,  Exchanges  are  made  on  Amjlerdam  for  a  certain 
Number  of  Stivers,  Bank  Money;  and  on  Hamburg,  for  Rix-Dollars  of  Brejlau 
againft  Rix-Dollars  of  Hamburg  Bank. 

At  Hamburg ,  the  Mark,  or  Mark  Lubs,  is  divided  into  1 6  Stivers  Lubs,  and 
the  Stivers  into  12  Deniers  Lubs ;  the  Rix-Dollar  is  48  Stivers  Lubs,  or  3  Mark 
Lubs.  Befides  which,  many  foreign  Species  are  current  at  this  Place,  fuper- 
fluous  to  be  mentioned  here,  as  they  will  be  taken  Notice  of  where  they  are 
coined. 

Here  Accounts  are  kept  in  Marks,  Schellings,  and  Denier  Lubs,  Bank  Money* 
by  thofe  who  have  Cafh  in  the  Bank ;  but  by  thofe  who  have  not,  their  Books 
are  generally  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Schellings,  and  Detiiers,  current  Money.  This 
is  a  great  Place  of  Exchange,  in  which  it  negotiates  with  moft  Parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  I  fhall  therefore  be  a  little  particular  in  their  Currency. 

Hamburg  gives  to 

London ,  from  32  to  38  Schellings  Flemijh  per  Pound  Sterling, 
j Holland,  Sletch  Dollar  for  30  to  35  Stivers,  and  often  Rix-Dollars  for  Rix-Dol¬ 
lars,  with  a  Premium. 

Berlin,  Rix-Dollars  for  Rix-Dollars,  with  a  Benefit  of  fo  much  per  Cent. 

Leipfic  and  Dantzic,  ditto. 

Flanders ,  Mark  Lubs  for  Flanders  Stivers. 

Sweden,  the  Rix-Dollar  for  Copper  Marks,  and  fometimes  at  a  Premium  of  fo 
much  per  Cent. 

Mufcovy,  the  Rix-Dollar  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Coppecks. 

Frankfort,  the  Sletch  Dollar  againll:  fome  Kreutzers  of  Exchange,  or  Rix-Dollar 
for  Rix-Dollar,  at  fo  much  per  Cent. 

Nuremberg,  the  Merchant’s  Dollar  for  current  Kreutzers,  and  Rix-Dollars  for 
Rix-Dollars,  with  a  Premium. 
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Hamburg  gives  to 

France ,  a  Number  of  Schell: ngs  Lubs ,  for  the  French  Crown  of  3  Livres. 

Spain,  ditto,  for  the  Ducat  of  375  Maravedis. 

Portugal,  a  Number  of  Dealers,  for  the  Crufade  of  400  Reas. 

Geneva,  the  fame  as  with  Paris  and  Lyons :  And  it  is  a  Cuftom  to  draw  Bills 

upon  Lubec,  payable  in  Hamburg  3  the  Term  Lubs  being  derived  from  the 

former  of  thefe  Places,  once  the  Capital  of  the  Hanfe  Towns,  as  it  is  here 

that  the  Schellings  Lubs  are  coined. 

Venice,  a  Number  of  Groots ,  for  a  Ducat  of  24  Soldi  Banco . 

At  Bremen ,  the  current  Coins  are  a  Rix-Dollar ,  divided  into  1  \  double,  or  3 
fmgle  Bremen  Marks,  or  24  double  Schellings ,  or  6  Head-pieces,  or  72  Gros ,  or 
360  Swaar  -,  a  double  Mark  is  48  Gros,  4  Head-pieces,  or  240  Swaar 3  a  dou¬ 
ble  Rebelling  is  3  Gros,  or  15  Swaar-,  a  Gros  is  5  Swaar-,  and  a  Swaar  is  a 
Penin. 

At  this  Place,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Gros 3  and  it  exchanges 
on  Amjlerdam  Rix-Dollars  of  72  Gros ,  for  Rix-Dollars  of  50  Stivers  Banco. 

At  Leipjic  and  Naumburg ,  a  Rix-Dollar  is  24  Gros,  and  the  Gros  1 2  Fenins 3 
the  faid  Dollar  is  likewife  1  \  Rix-Gould,  or  Rix-Guilder,  and  this  Piece  is  worth 
1 6  Gros  3  a  Ducat  is  4  Guilders,  or  2 1  Rix-Dollars.  Befides  which,  they  have 
8,  4,  2,  1 and  1 1  Gros  Pieces  5  and  fome  ftill  fmaller,  of  9,  8,  6,  4,  and 
3  Fenins. 

Thefe  two  Places  keep  their  Accounts  in  Rix-Dollars ,  and  Crowns,  Gros, 
and  Fenins  -,  and  their  Exchange  Money  is  worth  10  to  20  per  Cent,  more  than 
the  current.  If  Bills  are  made  payable  here  in  current  Money,  they  are  dif- 
charged,  l  of  their  Amount  in  Pieces  of  4  Gros ,  and  the  other  *  in  Gros  Pieces  5 
but  if  they  are  drawn  to  be  paid  in  Exchange  Money,  they  muff  be  fatisfied  in 
Rix-Dollars,  often  termed  Crowns  of  Exchange. 

At  Brunfwic  and  Ofnabrug,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  divided  into  36  Mariengros ,  and 
the  Mariengros  into  8  Pe?iins :  In  which  Species,  their  Exchanges  are  alfo  ne¬ 
gotiated. 

At  Berlin,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  worth  3  Guilders,  or  90  Gros  (about  4  a  6  d. 
Sterling)  3  a  Guilder,  20  Brimmers,  or  30  Gros-,  18  Gros  an  Oort ,  and  5  Oorts 
a  Rix-Dollar  3  a  Brummer ,  or  Abrafe,  is  1  \  Gros  3  1  Gros  is  2  Polchen ,  or  1 8  Be¬ 
nins  3  and  1  Schelling  is  6  Fenins,  or  Denier s. 

In  this  City,  and  the  Kingdom,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Guilders,  Gros,  and 
Fenins :  And  the  Exchanges  made  in  Rix-Dollars,  for  Amferdam,  Hamburg, 
Augjburg ,  Nuremberg ,  Brefau ,  Switzerland,  and  London,  when  any  thing  is 
done  diredlly  here  5  though  this  is  very  feldom,  as  Tranfadlions  of  this  Nature 
commonly  pafs  through  Amferdam  and  Hamburg . 

At  Zurich,  the  Rix-Dollar,  or  Ducat,  is  worth  28  Batz,  and  2  Schellings  of 
this  Money,  which  are  worth  more  than  the  Switz  Batz,  and  lefs  than  thofe 
called  good  Batz  3  the  Guilder  of  Zurich,  called  the  good  Guilder,  is  1 6  Batz, 
or  40  Schellings  of  this  Place:  The  Batz  is  worth  2 \  Zurich  Schellings-,  the 
Schelling,  6  Anfers ,  or  1 1  Kreutzer,  of  which  latter  4  make  the  Batz. 

At  this  Place,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  Kreutzers,  and  Hellers : 

Their  Exchange  is  commonly  made  in  Zurich  Money,  reckoning  their  Rix-Dol¬ 
lars  (worth  about  4*.  6  d.  Sterling)  at  108  of  their  Kreutzers. 

At  Zurzach ,  moil  of  the  Swifs  Coins  are  current.  And, 

At  Schajfhoufe,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  worth  27  good  Batz  3  the  Guilder  of  Zurich 
is  worth  here  15  ditto  3  the  good  Batz  make  10  Baps,  or  4  Kreutzers. 
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At  Berne ,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  worth  30  common  Switz  Batz 3  the  good  Guilder 
of  Zurich  is  worth  1 6  Batz,  and  2  Schellings  Switz 3  and  the  Batz  is  worth  4 
Kreutzers ,  or  2  \  Spellings. 

At  St.  Gal ,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  worth  25 \  Batz ,  or  102  Kreutzers  ;  the  Guil¬ 
der  is  15  Batz,  or  60  Kreutzers 3  the  Schelling  is  6  Kreutzers,  or  N  Batz-,  the 
good  Batz  is  5  Kreutzers  3  the  common  Batz,  4  Kreutzers 3  the  Kreutzer ,  4 
Hellers,  or  Penins. 

In  this  Canton,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Guilders,  Kreutzers,  and  Penins,  St. 
Gal  Money 3  or,  under  the  fame  Denominations,  in  the  Coins  of  the  Empire. 
It  gives  in  Exchange,  to  Vienna,  Nuremberg ,  Augjburg ,  and  Bolfana,  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  its  Guilders,  for  others  of  the  faid  Places 3  the  fame  to  Venice,  for  Du¬ 
cats  Banco  3  the  fame  to  Geneva,  for  Crowns  of  that  Place 3  and  the  like  to 
Lyons,  for  the  French  Crown. 

At  Bajil,  the  Rix-Dollar  confifts  of  27  good  Batz 3  the  good  Guilder,  15  good 
Batz,  or  60  Kreutzers 5  the  good  Batz  is  1  o  Raps,  or  4  Kreutzers ;  the  Guilder 
of  the  Empire  is  here  worth  25  Schellings,  or  Plapperts,  or  20  Gros the  Gros, 
7  \  Raps  3  and  the  Plappert,  60  Raps. 

Accounts  are  varioufly  kept  in  this  Canton :  Some  in  Rix-Dollars,  Schel¬ 
lings,  and  Denier s  3  fome  in  Livres,  Schellings ,  and  Deniers  3  fome  in  Rix-Dol¬ 
lars,  Kreutzers,  and  Penins  5  and  fome  in  Guilders ,  Kreutzers,  and  Penins. 
They  exchange  as  Zurich  does  3  and  their  Rix-Dollar  is  worth  about  4  s.  6  d. 
Sterling. 

At  Strajburg,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  valued  at  1  \  Guilders ,  or  1 5  Schellings  and 
Deniers-,  fome  in  Livres,  or  60  Sols:  A  Guilder  is  10  Schellings,  or  60  Kreut¬ 
zers,  or  2  Livres,  or  40  Sols  3  a  Livre  is  20  Sols,  5  Schellings,  or  30  Kreutzers ; 
a  Schelling  is  6  Kreutzers,  or  4  Sols. 

Exchange  from  hence  is  tranfacted  with  moft  Places  in  the  Silver  of  Alface, 
which  is  the  fame  with  the  Silver  of  France  3  the  Rix-Dollar  being  here  reckoned 
at  3  Livres  Lournois ,  the  Agio  being  commonly  from  1  to  2  per  Cent. 

At  Geneva,  the  Gold  Coins  are  Pijloles,  worth  40  Florins,  3  Sols,  or  1 1  Livres, 
10  Sols,  Lournois  3  Ducats,  worth  22  Florins,  or  6  Livres,  6  Sols,  or  fomething 
better  3  though  few  of  thefe  Coins  are  now  met  with.  The  Silver  Monies  are 
Crowns,  worth  10  Florins,  6  Sols,  or  3  Livres-,  Pieces  worth  1  Florin ,  9  or  10 
Sols,  Lour  mis  3  Pieces  of  10  Sols,  6  Deniers,  or  5  Sols,  Lournois.  The  Copper 
are,  Pieces  of  6  Sols,  3  Sols,  1  Sol 5  and  6  Deniers,  9  Deniers,  and  6  Deniers  of 
Geneva.  Befides  which,  there  are  Silver  Pieces,  of  2  Florins  and  1  Florin  3 
though  of  thefe  there  remain  but  few :  The  Geneva  Florin  is  worth  5  per  Cent. 
lefs  than  6  Sols,  Lournois, 

The  Exchanges  are  in  Crowns,  of  3  Livres,  Lournois ,  called  alfo  by  fome 
Rix-Dollars  3  and  almoft  all  the  foreign  Coins  of  Europe  are  current  there. 

At  Cologn,  the  Rix-Dollar  (computed  at  4  s.  6  d.  Sterling)  is  divided  into  78 
AlbuJJes  3  the  Albus  into  12  Deniers,  or  2  Kreutzers-,  and  the  Kreutzer  into  4 
Hellers:  The  Dollar  is  worth  here  5  2  AlbuJJes  3  the  Guilder,  24  AlbuJJes  3  the 
Blaffart,  4  AlbuJJes.  And  Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars,  AlbuJJes ,  and  Pe- 
nins  3  and  their  Exchanges  with  Amjlerdam  are  for  Rix-Dollars,  of  78  AlbuJJes, 
for  Rix-Dollars ,  current  Money  there,  at  a  fluctuating  Premium. 

At  Frankfort  on  the  Mayn,  and  Hanau,  the  Rix-Dollar  is  90  Kreutzers  3  and 
the  Kreutzer,  4  Hellers.  But  as  the  current  and  Exchange  Money  is  fo  very 
different,  and  not  readily  to  be  calculated,  I  herewith  add  a  Computation,  made 
by  M.  John  Peter  Ricard  3  in  Hopes  it  may,  at  leafl:  to  fome,  be  both  agreeable 
and  ufeful. 
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ioo  Guilders ,  of  65  Kreutzers ,  Exchange  Money,  make 
108  Guilders,  20  Kreutzers,  of  60  Kreutzers,  Exchange  Money. 

87  Rix- Dollars,  62  Kreutzers,  of  74  Kreutzers,  ditto. 

88  Rix-Dollars,  6  Kreutzers,  ^\\d.  of  90  Kreutzers,  current  Money. 

132  Guilders,  6  Kreutzers,  3  d.  of  60  Kreutzers,  current  Money. 

100  Guilders ,  of  60  Kreutzers,  Exchange  Money,  make 
92  Guilders,  20  Kreutzers,  of  65  Kreutzers,  Exchange  Money. 

8 1  Rix-Dollars,  6  Kreutzers,  of  74  Kreutzers,  Exchange  Money. 

81  Rix-Dollar  s>  27  Kreutzers,  d.  of  90  Kreutzers,  current  Money. 

121  Guilders ,  57  Kreutzers,  Jf  d.  of  60  Kreutzers,  ditto. 

100  Guilders,  of  60  Kreutzers,  current  Money,  make 
75  Guilders,  45  Kreutzers,  of  65  Kreutzers,  Exchange  Money. 

82  Guilders,  of  60  Kreutzers,  ditto. 

66  Rix-Dollars,  36  Kreutzers,  of  74  Kreutzers,  ditto. 

66  Rix-Dollars,  60  Kreutzers,  of  90  Kreutzers,  current  Money. 

100  Rix-Dollars,  of  7 4  Kreutzers,  Exchange  Money,  make 
1 13  Guilders,  55  Kreutzers,  of  65  Kreutzers,  Exchange  Money. 

123  Guilders,  20  Kreutzers,  of  60  Kreutzers,  ditto. 

1 00  Rix-Dollars ,  24  Kreutzers,  1  d.  of  90  Kreutzers,  current  Money. 

1 50  Guilders,  24  Kreutzers,  1  tld.  of  60  Kreutzers,  ditto. 

100  Rix-Dollars,  of  90  Kreutzers,  current  Money,  make 
1 1 3  Guilders,  3  5  Kreutzers ,  of  6  5  Kreutzers,  Exchange  Money. 

123  Guilders,  of  60  Kreutzers,  ditto. 

99  Rix-Dollars,  54  Kreutzers,  of  74  Kreutzers,  ditto. 

130  Guilders ,  of  60  Kreutzers,  current  Money. 

Note,  1  Guilder,  of  60  Kreutzers,  is  reckoned  worth  about  3  Shillings  Sterling. 

At  this  Place,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Rix-Dollars  and  Kreutzers ;  and  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  the  Exchange  Money  from  the  Current,  is  Ihewn  in  the  preceding 
Calculation. 

At  Vienna ,  many  foreign  Coins  have  a  Currency j  but  their  own  is  the  impe¬ 
rial  Ducat,  of  4  Guilders  j  the  Rix-Dollar  in  Specie,  of  2  Guilders ;  the  imagi¬ 
nary  Rix-Dollar,  of  1  \  Guilder ,  or  90  Kreutzers  ;  the  imaginary  Guilder,  of  60 
Kreutzers 3  the  Schelling,  of  7  Kreutzers  and  2  Deniers 3  a  Gros  is  3  Kreutzers ,  2 
Denier s 3  a  Patre  is  4  Kreutzers 3  a  Penin  and  a  Denier  are  the  fame  3  and  3 
Deniers  is  a  Dreyer. 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Guilders,  Kreutzers ,  and  Penins ,  reckoning  8  Pe- 
nins  to  a  Kreutzer.  This  Place  exchanges  with  London  a  Rix-Dollar  for  an  un¬ 
certain  Number  of  Pence,  commonly  between  4  and  5  Shillings 3  with  Holland, 
the  fame  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Stivers  3  with  Nuremberg  and  Augjburg, 
Rix-Dollars  for  Rix-Dollars,  with  an  uncertain  Premium 3  with  Ve?iice ,  an  un¬ 
certain  Number  of  Rix-Dollars  for  100  Ducats  Banco-,  and  with  St.  Gal,  100 
Guilders,  of  60  Kreutzers,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  thofe  Guilders. 

At  Embden ,  the  Money  mold  in  Ufe  is,  Rix-Dollars,  valued  at  2  Guilders, 
1 4  Stivers :  And  their  Exchange  is  almoft  confined  to  Amjlerdam,  between  Rix- 
Dollars  and  Rix-Dollars,  and  fometimes  Guilders  againfl  Guilders,  both  with  a 
Premium  of  fo  much  per  Cent. 

Bolzano  is  a  Place  confiderable  in  Exchanges  with  feveral  Parts  of  France, 
Italy ,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  :  The  Species  moft  current  here,  are  the  Ger¬ 
man  Rix-Dollars  and  Dollars,  the  former  worth  90  and  93  Kreutzers  3  the  Guil¬ 
der,  of  60  Kreutzers ,  is  likewife  in  Ufe  here.  It  exchanges  with  Lyons ,  an  un¬ 
certain  Number  of  Kreutzers  for  a  French  Crown 5  with  Rome ,  the  fame  for  a 
Crown  3  with  Florence,  ditto,  for  that  Crown  of  7 1  Livres  3  with  Bergamo, 
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the  Rix-Dollar ,  of  93  Kreutzers ,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Soldi ;  with  Ve¬ 
nice,  the  fame,  for  a  Number  of  Soldi  Banco ;  with  Ancona ,  the  Guilder ,  of  60 
Kreutzers ,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Bajoches  ;  with  Bolognia ,  ditto,  for  a 
Number  of  £<?/*//  ;  with  SV.  Gal ,  100  Guilders ,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  ditto 
of  that  Money;  with  Frankfort ,  an  uncertain  Number  of  Rix-Dollars ,  of  90 
Kreutzers ,  for  1 00  Rix-Dollars  of  that  Place ;  and  with  Augjburg  and  Nurem¬ 
berg ,  the  fame. 

At  Nuremberg  and  Augjburg ,  the  Guilder  is  15  Batz ,  20  imperial  Gm,  or 
60  Kreutzers ;  the  Kreutzer ,  4  Hellers ;  and  the  Rix-Dollar  is  1 1  Guilder ,  or  90 
Kreutzers ,  near  4$.  6  Sterling,  22^  Batz ,  or  30  imperial  Grw;  a  thick  Dol¬ 
lar  is  1  |  Guilders ,  or  25  Batz,  or  100  Kreutzers ;  a  Gw  is  3  Kreutzers ,  or  12 
Denier s ;  and  a  Batz  is  4  Kreutzers ,  or  16  Demers . 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Guilders ,  Kreutzers ,  and  Hellers:  And  the  Ex¬ 
changes  on  Amflerdam  and  Leipfc  are  in  Rix-Dollars  for  Rix-Dollars ,  with  a 
Premium  ;  on  Venice ,  in  Guilders ,  for  Ducats  de  Banco  ;  and  on  Vienna ,  Brogue, 
and  Brefau ,  in  their  Guilders ,  for  other  imperial  Money. 

At  Liege ,  a  Livre  is  20  Schellings ,  and  the  Rebelling,  1 6  Benins ;  the  Crown, 
or  Rix-Dollar  of  this  Place,  is  worth  4  Livres,  which  are  reckoned  on  a  Par 
with  the  Rix-Dollars  of  50  Stivers ,  current  Money  of  Amjlerdam. 

Here  Accounts  are  kept  in  Livres ,  and  Deniers ;  and  Exchanges  made 

in  Livres ,  for  Guilders,  of  current  Money  in  Amjlerdam. 

At  Antwerp ,  Brujfels ,  Mechlin,  Ghent ,  and  Bruges ,  the  Livre  de  Gros  is  20 
Schellings  de  Gros ;  and  the  Rebelling ,  1 2  Deniers  de  Gros ;  called  here,  at 
jlerdam ,  and  in  all  Brabant  and  Flanders,  Pounds,  Schellings,  and  Groots ,  Fle- 
mijh.  And  at  Antwerp,  as  well  as  in  Brabant  and  Flanders,  are  two  Sorts  of 
Money,  or  rather,  one  Sort  with  two  different  Values;  for  the  fame  Species 
are  varioufly  reckoned  in  their  Currency,  or  by  Exchange  :  For  Exchange,  the 
Batagon,  or  Rix-Dollar ,  is  here  reckoned  for  8  Schellings,  or  48  Stivers  in  Ex¬ 
change  Money,  though  for  56  Stivers,  current  Money;  and  the  Schelling  de 
Gros,  which  is  6  Stivers  in  Exchange,  paffes  for  7  Stivers  in  the  Currency :  So 
that  there  goes  1 16 1  Guilders,  or  Livres  de  Gros,  Currency,  to  100  ditto  in  Ex¬ 
change  ;  1 00  Livres  de  Gros,  Bank  Money  at  Ampler  dam,  is  commonly  worth 
from  2  to  4  per  Cent,  more  than  100  Livres  de  Gros,  Exchange  Money  at  Ant¬ 
werp. 

In  Spain,  the  Gold  Coins  are  the  fame  all  over  the  Kingdom,  viz.  the  four, 
two,  and  fugle  Bijlole  Pieces,  as  alfo  the  half  B  if  ole.  The  Silver  Coins  are, 
the  Wef  -India  Dollars,  with  its  Fractions  of  \,  \,  or  two  Rials ,  one  Rial,  and 
half  Rial  of  Plate,  now  worth  10  §  Rials  of  Plate,  whereas,  fome  Years  ago,  its 
Value  was  no  more  than  8  of  the  faid  Rials ;  and  the  B  if  ole,  then  worth  but 
32  Rials,  that  is  now  current  at  40  Rials :  Thefe  Dollars  all  come  milled  from 
Mexico ;  but  from  Bern,  they  Hill  come  unmilled,  as  formerly,  being  the  fame 
in  Value  as  the  others,  with  this  only  Difference,  that  of  thefe  no  lefs  than 
Dollars  and  half  Dollars  are  current,  the  leffer  Fractions  having  been  cried  down 
above  twenty  Years  ago:  When  the  late  Emperor  was  in  Pofleflion  of  Spain, 
he  coined  a  pretty  large  Quantity  of  Befareens ,  or  ^  Dollars,  whicli  being  of  a 
bale  Alloy,  King  B  hi  lip  V.  lowered  their  Value  20  perCent.  on  his  coming  to 
the  Crown,  fo  that,  inftead  of  four,  five  of  them  went  to  the  Dollar ;  and  the 
faid  King  coined  many  Dollars ,  with  their  Fractions,  during  his  Reign.  Their 
Copper  Money  is  very  various,  and  almofi:  provincial ;  that  at  Cadiz  and  in  Co- 
f  ile ,  are  double  and  fingle  Quartos  and  Ochavos  ;  of  which  2  Ochavos  make  a 
Quarto,  and  2  fingle  Quartos  make  a  double  one ;  1 7  Quartos  make  2  Rials  Vel- 
lon,  which  is  now  an  imaginary  Coin,  though  formerly  it  wras  the  principal 
Vol.  I.  4  one 
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one  of  the  Kingdom  :  A  Maravedie  is  alfo  another  imaginary  Specie,  of  which 
17  are  reckoned  to  a  Rial  Vellon ;  the  Ducat  is  alfo  a  fi&itious  Coin  of  1 1  Rials 
of  Plate,  in  Purchafes,  Sales,  and  all  other  mercantile  Tranfadtions,  except  in 
Exchanges,  when  it  is  valued  at  1 1  Rials  of  Plate  and  1  Maravedie ,  or  375  Ma¬ 
ravedies.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia ,  the  Copper  Coin  is  peculiar  to  it,  being 
called  Dineros ,  of  which  30  make  a  Rial  of  Plate,  and  24  a  Rial  current,  being 
an  imaginary  Coin ;  of  which  1  o  were  reckoned  of  equal  V alue  with  8  Rials  of 
Plate,  and  2  to  be  the  fame  as  3  Rials  of  Vellon :  Here  are  alfo  fome  few  Pieces 
of  3  and  6  Dineros ,  much  about  the  Size  of  our  Halfpence  and  Farthings;  and 
as  the  Currency  of  this  Coin  is  very  confiderable,  though  confined  to  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Valencia  only,  they  are  made  up  into  Papers  of  2  and  3  Dollars  each, 
and  fo  received  and  paid  unopened,  very  often  to  the  Value  of  feveral  thoufand 
Dollars ,  but  in  cafe  of  any  Sufpicion,  they  are  weighed.  At  Barcelona ,  their 
Copper  Money  is  again  different ;  and  1 4  Rials  Ardites  are  there  reckoned  to 
the  Dollar :  So  that  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  of  the  Errors  all  Authors,  that 
I  have  feen,  run  into,  by  making  the  Coins,  and  the  Entries  in  Accounts,  the 
fame  all  over  Spain,  and  where  any  one  has  varied  under  a  pretended  Corredtion 
of  his  Predeceffors,  he  has  done  it  in  fo  erroneous  a  Manner,  as  to  leave  the 
Account  worfe  than  he  found  it.  At  Cadiz ,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Rials  of 
Plate,  and  its  Fractions:  In  Cajiile,  in  Maravedies :  In  Valencia,  in  Livres  or 
Dollars ,  Sueldos ,  and  Dineros-,  of  which  latter,  12  make  a  Sueldo ,  an  imaginary 
Specie;  and  20  Sueldos,  a  Livre  or  Dollar :  In  Catalonia ,  in  the  Species  above- 
mentioned,  of  Ardites  :  And  fo  in  feveral  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom ;  which 
I  thought  proper  to  mention,  as  necelfary  to  redfify  the  Miftakes  in  this 
Matter. 

This  Kingdom  exchanges  with  London  a  Dollar ,  or  Piece  of  Eight ,  for  an  un¬ 
certain  Number  of  Pence ;  with  Brabant ,  Flanders,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  its  Ducat,  of  375  Maravedies ,  for  a  Number  of  Groots ;  with  France ,  for 
fo  many  Maravedies  againft  the  French  Crown,  or  the  Pijlole  for  fo  many  Livres , 
&c.  with  Portugal,  the  Ducats  for  Crufades,  or  a  P  if  ole  for  a  Number  of  Reas ; 
with  Novi,  an  uncertain  Number  of  Maravedies  for  the  Crown  Mark  ;  with  Ve¬ 
nice,  the  fame  for  a  Ducat  Banco ;  with  Florence,  the  fame  for  the  Ducat  of  7 1 
Livres ;  with  Leghorn ,  the  fame  for  the  Dollar ;  with  Milan ,  the  fame  for  the 
Ducat  of  1 15  Soldi ;  with  Naples,  the  fame  for  the  Ducat  of  10  Carlins ;  and  with 
Palermo  and  Mejfina ,  for  the  Florin  of  6  Larins. 

In  Portugal,  the  current  Coins  are  many,  viz. 

In  Gold*  £.  i. 

The  Piece  of  25  Mil,  600  Reas,  worth,  in  Sterling  Money,  -  -  7  4 


The  Piece  of  24  Mil,  or  5  Moidores, . 615 

The  Piece  of  12  Mil,  8  00  Reas,  -  --  --  --  --  --312 

The  Piece  of  12  Mil  Reas,  or  2  \  Moidores,  -  --  --  --  3  76 

The  Piece  of  6  Mil,  400  Reas, . 1  16 

The  Piece  of  4  Mil,  800  Reas,  or  a  Moidore,  -------  1  7 

The  Piece  of  3  Mil,  200  Reas,  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  18 

The  Piece  of  2  .Mil-,  400  Reas,  or  the  f  Moidore,  -  --  --  -  136 

The  Piece  of  1  Mil,  600  Reas ,  -  --  --  --  -  -  -  -  -9 

The  Piece  of  1  Mil,  200  Reas,  or  the  ~  Moidore,  -  --  --  --  69 

The  Piece  of  8  Lefoons,  or  800  Reas,  -  --  --  --  --  -46 

The  Silver  Coins  are, 

The  Crown,  or  Crufade  Piece  of  400  Reas,  -  --  --  --  --  23 

The  ~  of  a  Moidore,  being  480  Reas,  .  28 

The  1 2  Vinton  Piece,  or  240  Reas,  --  ---------14 

The 
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The  5  Vinten  Piece,  or  ioo  Reas, 
The  2  \  Vinten  Piece,  or  50  Reas, 


In  Copper. 


The  Vinten ,  or  ro  Reas, 


The  f  Vinten ,  or  20  Reas,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  | 

The  ~  Vinten ,  or  5  --------------  -  L 

Befides  which,  there  are  fome  few  Copper  Coins  of  lefs  Value,  current  in 
that  Kingdom. 

Accounts  are  kept  there  in  Reas ,  making  a  Separation  at  every  Hundred, 
Thoufand,  &c.  And  it  exchanges  with  London,  1000  Reas,  or  a  Mil  Rea,  for 
an  uncertain  Number  of  Pence;  with  Hamburg,  Holland,  and  all  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  a  Crufado ,  for  fome  Pence  Flemifh ;  with  Spain ,  an  uncertain  Number 
of  Reas,  for  the  Ducat  or  Dollar ;  with  France,  the  fame  for  a  French  Crown ; 
with  Florence ,  ditto,  for  that  Crown  of  7  f  Livres ;  with  Genoa,  the  fame  for  a 
Scudo ;  with  Leghorn,  the  fame  for  a  Dollar,  of  6  Livres. 

At  Genoa  and  Novi,  many  Species  of  foreign  Coins  are  current :  But  their 
own  are  the  Dollar,  of  5  Livres ;  the  common  Dollar,  or  Ducat,  of  4  Livres : 
1 2  Denar  is  make  1  Soldo ;  4  Soldi,  a  Chavelet  5  and  5  Chavelets ,  or  20  Soldi,  a 
Livre. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  thefe  Cities  in  Livres,  Soldi,  and  Denari,  in  Dollars, 
of  1 00  Soldi :  Exchanging  on  London,  the  Dollar,  of  5  Livres,  for  a  certain 
Number  of  Pence;  on  Amjlerdam  and  Antwerp,  ditto,  for  a  Number  of  Groots ; 
on  Spain,  the  fame  tor  fo  many  Maravedies ;  on  Portugal,  the  fame  for  Reas ; 
on  Geneva,  the  fame  for  a  Crown,  with  a  Premium ;  on  Venice,  the  imaginary 
Crown,  of  90  Soldi,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Venetian  Soldi ;  on  Milan , 
ditto,  for  a  Number  of  Sols  of  the  Empire;  on  Rome,  an  uncertain  Number  of 
Soldi  for  that  Crown;  on  Paris,  the  Dollar  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Sols ; 
on  Leghorn ,  an  uncertain  Number  of  Soldi  for  the  Dollar,  of  6  Livres ;  on  Na¬ 
ples,  the  fame  for  the  Dollar,  of  9  Carlins. 

At  Milan ,  many  Sorts  of  Money  are  current,  as  at  Genoa :  But  their  own 
Species  are  Livres,  Soldi,  and  Denari,  to  be  counted  like  Pounds,  Shillings, 
and  Pence,  viz.  12  Denari  make  a  Soldo,  &c.  and  Accounts  are  kept  here  in 
thofe  Species.  This  is  a  confiderable  Place  of  Exchange ;  and  gives  to  London, 
a  Ducat,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Pence ;  to  Spain ,  ditto,  for  a  Number 
of  Maravedies ;  to  Venice,  the  fame  for  a  Number  of  Soldi ;  to  France,  an  un¬ 
certain  Number  of  Soldi,  for  a  Crown  Lournois ;  to  Florence,  ditto,  for  that 
Crown  of  7 1  Livres ;  to  Genoa,  the  fame  for  the  Dollar,  of  5  Livres ;  to  Novi, 
the  fame  for  a  Crown  Mark;  to  Rome,  100  Crowns  for  an  uncertain  Number 
of  Ibamped  Crowns.  Befides  which,  it  exchanges  with  many  other  Places. 

At  Rome,  the  Crown  is  worth  10  Julios-,  and  the  Julio ,  10  Bajoches:  The 
Crown  is  alfo  divided  into  20  Soldo  d'  Or-,  and  the  Soldi  d’  Or  into  12  De¬ 


nari. 


Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Crowns,  Julios  and  Bajoches ,  or  Grains  and  ^uar- 
trins :  And  it  exchanges  with  London ,  a  ftamped  Crown  for  an  uncertain  Num¬ 
ber  of  Pence ;  with  Genoa,  the  fame  for  fome  Soldi ;  with  Bergamo  and  Bolognia , 
ditto  for  ditto;  with  Ancona,  100  ditto,  for  a  Number  of  their  Crowns;  with 
Spain ,  1  ditto,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Maravedies ;  with  Bolzano,  the 
fame  for  fome  Kreutzers ;  with  France,  an  uncertain  Number  for  100  French 
Crowns  ;  with  Venice,  the  fame  for  1 00  Ducats  Banco  ;  with  Leghorn,  the  fame 
for  100  Dollars-,  with  Novi,  ditto,  for  100  Crowns;  with  Lucca,  100  ditto, 
for  an  uncertain  Number  of  thofe  Crowns,  of  7  Livres. 


At 


m 
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At  Legion 2,  the  Dollar  is  worth  6  Livres,  or  20  Soldi  3  and  the  Soldo,  12  De¬ 
nari  j  and  the  Ducat  is  worth  7  Livres. 

At  this  Place,  Accounts  are  kept  generally  in  Dollars ,  SVJ/,  and  Denari : 

And  the  Exchanges  are  made  on  London ,  by  giving  a  Dollar ,  of  6  Livres ,  for 
an  uncertain  Number  of  Pence  5  on  Holland,  the  fame  for  a  Number  of  Groots  3 
on  France,  the  fame  for  a  Number  of  SWr  3  on  Portugal,  the  like  for  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Reas  3  on  Florence,  the  fame  for  fome  Soldi  3  on  Genoa ,  ditto  for  ditto  3 
on  Venice,  an  uncertain  Number  of  Dollars,  for  100  Ducats  Banco  3  on  Naples, 

1 00  Dollars  for  a  Number  of  Ducats,  of  5  Larins  3  on  Novi,  ditto,  for  the  like 
Number  of  Crowns,  with  a  Premium  3  on  Rome,  ditto,  for  an  uncertain  Num¬ 
ber  of  Crowns  3  on  Geneva ,  ditto  for  ditto :  And  befides,  it  exchanges  with  many 
other  Places,  in  the  fame  manner  as  its  Capital,  Florence ,  does. 

At  Florence,  5  Quartrins  make  a  Craca ,  or  Grain  3  8  Grains,  a  Julio,  or  Paulo ; 

12  Grains,  a  Livre  ■,  and  Livres,  or  150  Soldi,  a  Crown. 

They  here  keep  their  Books  and  Accounts  in  Crowns,  Soldi,  and  Denari,  Pi- 
coli ,  or  current :  And  exchange  the  Crown,  of  7  \  Livres,  with  London,  for  an 
uncertain  Number  of  Pence  3  with  Spain,  the  fame  for  Mar ave dies  3  with  Por¬ 
tugal,  ditto,  for  Reas  3  with  Milan ,  ditto,  for  Soldi  3  with  France ,  an  uncertain 
Number  of  ditto,  for  100  Crowns  Lournois-,  with  Now,  ditto,  for  100  Crowns 
of  that  Place  3  with  Venice,  ditto,  for  100  Ducats  Banco-,  with  Naples,  100  ditto, 
for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Ducats  3  with  Leghorn,  an  uncertain  Number  of 
Soldi  for  the  Dollar ,  of  6  Livres-,  with  Lucca,  100  Crowns  for  an  uncertain 
Number  of  Crowns,  of  7  £  Livres  3  with  Rome,  ditto,  for  an  uncertain  Num¬ 
ber  of  Roman  Crowns  3  with  Amjlerdam,  Antwerp,  and  Genoa,  the  fame  as  from 
Leghorn  to  thofe  Places. 

At  Lucca,  the  Crown  is  worth  7  Livres,  10  Soldi  3  the  Livre,  10  Soldi  3  and 
the  Soldi,  12  Denari  3  all  d ’  Or:  And  they  keep  their  Accounts  therein. 

I  ,  r  ‘  '■ 

At  Naples,  feveral  Coins  are  current :  But  their  own  is  the  Ducat,  which 
makes  10  Carlins-,  a  Larin,  2  Carlins 3  a  Carlin ,  10  Grains  3  a  Grain,  3  Cuar- 
trini  3  a  Carlin,  worth  about  5  d.  Sterling. 

Accounts  are  here  kept  in  Ducats,  Larins,  and  Grains :  And  Exchanges  are 
made  with  Spain,  by  giving  a  Ducat,  of  10  Carlins,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of 
Maravedies  3  with  Genoa,  the  Dollar,  of  9  Carlins,  for  fome  Soldi  3  with  Palermo, 
the  Ducat,  of  10  Carlins,  for  a  Number  of  Ponti  3  with  Leghorn,  Florence,  Ve¬ 
nice,  Rome,  and  France ,  for  100  Dollars,  Crowns,  Ducats,  ftamped  Crowns, 
and  Crowns  Lournois,  100  Neapolitan  Ducats,  with  a  Premium. 

I11  Sicily,  the  Coins  are  very  like  the  preceding :  8  Pichili  make  a  Ponto  3  6 
Pichili,  a  Grain 3  10  Grains,  a  Carlin-,  a.  Larin  is  2  Carlins-,  12  Carlins  is  a 
Florin  3  1 3  Larins,  a  Ducat  3  and  1 2  Larins ,  a  current  Crown,  which  is  about 
5  s,  Sterling. 

Accounts  are  kept  in  this  Bland,  as  at  Naples :  And  it  exchanges  with  Spain , 
the  Florin,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Maravedies  3  with  Florence,  an  uncer¬ 
tain  Number  of  Carlins  for  the  Crown,  of  7  £  Livres-,  with  Novi ,  the  fame  for 
the  Crown  3  and  with  Naples,  an  uncertain  Number  of  Ponti  for  the  Ducat ,  of 
5  Laris . 

At  Venice,  both  the  current  and  Bank  Ducat  make  24  Soldi,  or  6  Livres,  and 
4  Soldi-,  the  Venetian  Pijlole,  29  Livres-,  the  Chequin  is  17  Livres 3  the  Lejloon, 

2  Livres,  1 4  Soldi  3  \  ditto,  or  a  Julio,  1 8  Soldi ;  a  Soldo,  J2  Denari-,  a  Livre, 

Picoli ,  is  20  Soldi,  and  about  9  d.  Sterling. 

Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Livres ,  Soldi,  and  Denari,  Picoli  or  current  3  but 
the  Bank  Entries  are  in  Livres,  Soldi,  and  Grojfes :  It  deals  very  confiderably  in 
Exchanges,  and  gives  to  London  a  Ducat,  of  24  Grains,  Banco,  for  an  uncer¬ 
tain 
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tain  Number  of  Pence  Sterling ;  to  France ,  an  uncertain  Number  of  Ducats * 
for  ioo  Crowns  Four  mis ;  to  Spain ,  i  Ducat  for  a  Number  of  Maravedies ;  to 
Holland,  Brabant^  and  Hamburg,  a  Due  at  for  a  Number  of  Groots ;  to  Novi,  an 
uncertain  Number  of  Ducats,  for  ioo  current  Crowns ;  to  Naples,  ioo  ditto* 
for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Ducats,  of  io  Carlins ;  to  Leghorn ,  ioo  ditto,  for 
a  Number  of  Dollars,  of  6  Livres ;  to  Lucca,  ioo  ditto,  for  an  uncertain  Num¬ 
ber  of  Crowns,  of  Livres-,  to  Rome,  the  fame  for  an  uncertain  Number  of 
Crowns  ;  to  Genoa ,  an  uncertain  Number  of  Soldi ,  Banco,  for  the  Crown  of  4 
Livres  ;  to  Milan,  the  fame  for  a  Crown  of  5  Livres,  1 5  Soldi  ;  to  Frankfort, 
Nuremberg,  and  St.  Gal,  100  Ducats  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Guilders,  of 
60  Kreutzers. 

At  Bolognia ,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Livres,  Soldi,  and  Denari ;  the  Livre 
being  20  Soldi-,  and  the  Soldi,  12  Denari.  The  Money  is  a  Crown,  worth  4 
Livres,  5  Soldi,  or  85  Boulonins :  Here  is  likewife  a  Feftoon,  valued  at  1  Livre, 
10  Soldi  -,  a  Julio ,  at  20  hiartrins  ;  and  the  Soldi  Bayock ,  or  Boulonin,  at  6  Quar- 
trins.  Many  Coins  of  the  Empire,  France ,  and  Spain,  pafs  current  here  :  And 
it  exchanges  with  France,  an  uncertain  Number  of  Soldi,  for  1  Crown  Fournois  ; 
with  Naples,  the  fame  for  the  Ducat ,  of  1  o  Carlins  -  with  Venice,  the  Crown  or 
Dollar,  of  85  Soldi,  for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Soldi-,  vAxhRome,  an  uncer¬ 
tain  Number  of  Soldi  for  the  Crown,  of  1  o  Julios  -,  with  Lucca,  the  fame  for 
the  Crown  of  7  ~  Livres  ;  with  Florence ,  ditto,  for  the  Ducat  of  7  Livres. 

At  Bergamo,  many  foreign  Coins  are  current :  And  their  Accounts  kept  in 
Livres,  Soldi,  and  Denari-,  of  which,  20  Soldi  make  a  Livre-,  and  12  Denari, 
1  Soldo.  The  Ducat,  or  Crown  of  Exchange,  is  reckoned  at  7  Livres :  And  of 
thefe,  it  gives  to  Novi,  an  uncertain  Number  for  100  Crowns  of  that  Money; 
to  Milan,  the  fame  for  the  Ducat ,  of  5  Livres  and  15  Soldi ;  to  Lyons,  ditto,  for 
a  Crown  Fournois-,  to  Rome,  ditto,  for  a  ftamped  Crown;  and  to  Venice,  a  Crown 
for  an  uncertain  Number  of  Soldi. 

At  Parma,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Crowns,  of  20  Soldi  -,  and  1  Soldi  is  20  De¬ 
nari  :  The  Merchants  Crown  is  reckoned  4  Livres,  with  an  unfettled  Premium. 

At  Modena,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Livres,  Soldi,  and  Denari ;  They  have  alfo 
a  Ducat,  of  5  Livres ;  with  many  other  foreign  Coins  current  here. 

Mantua  has  the  fame  Species,  and  the  fame  Way  of  Reckoning,  as  the  laft 
mentioned  Place. 

And  at  Ferrara  and  Ancona,  Accounts  are  kept,  and  the  Species  the  fame, 
as  at  Rome. 

In  the  Ifland  of  Sardinia,  Accounts  are  kept,  as  in  mold  Parts  of  Italy,  in 
Livres,  Soldi ,  and  Denari :  The  Dollar,  or  Piece  f ,  is  worth  9  \  Rials ;  and  the 
Rial,  15  Soldi,  Sardinia  Money;  and  the  Livre,  20  Soldi :  So  that  the  Dollar  is 
valued  at  6  Livres,  18  Soldi ,  or  138  Soldi,  that  Eland’s  Currency. 

At  Placentia ,  Accounts  are  kept  in  Crowns,  Soldi,  and  Denari  of  Mark  ;  of 
which,  12  Denari  make  a  Soldi ;  and  20  Soldi,  the  Crown.  This  Place  always 
-gives  in  Exchange  an  intire  Sum,  viz.  a  whole  Crown,  or  100  Crowns,  &c. 

In  the  Ifland  of  Malta,  Accounts  are  kept,  and  Money  is  the  fame  with  that 
of  Sicily,  being  Silver,  Copper,  or  Brafs ;  of  which,  the  latter  are  the  current 
Species:  And,  in  Negotiations  of  Purchafes  or  Sales,  it  is  always  ftipulated  whe¬ 
ther  Payment  fhall  be  made  in  Silver  or  Brafs  Money,  the  former  being  efteemed 
50  per  Cent,  better  than  the  other.  Six  Pichili  make  a  Grain;  10  Grains,  a 
Carlin-,  2  Carlins,  a  Far  in  and  a  deci  Farini:  Befides  which,  many  foreign  Coins 
are  current  on  the  Ifland. 
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In  Savoy  and  Piedmont ,  the  Species  are  Madonines ,  or  Piftoles  of  Savoy,  worth 
i  3  Livres  ;  Ducatoons,  worth  7  Florins ,  or  84  Soldi  -,  the  Savoy  Crown,  worth  3 
Livres,  12  Soldi ;  the  Livre,  worth  20  Soldi ;  and  the  aSWo,  worth  4  Quartrins, 
or  Liards.  Accounts  are  kept  here  in  Livres  or  Lives ,  *SWz,  and  dfuartrins ;  and 
their  Exchanges  are  in  Ducatoons. 

In  the  Ifland  of  Candia,  the  fame  Coins  are  in  Ufe,  and  the  fame  Method 
of  Accounts  pradtifed,  as  at  Venice.  In  their  Meafuring,  2  Picos  are  ufed,  the 
one  for  Silk,  and  the  other  for  Woolens ;  100  of  the  former  making  about 
61  \  Yards  Englifh,  and  100  of  the  others  4  Yards  more.  The  Weights  of  this 
Hie  are  alfo  2;  the  Suttle,  and  great  Weight:  100  lb.  of  which  latter  very 
nearly  correfponds  with  1 1 8  /A.  Avoirdupois;  and  the  100  lb.  Suttle,  making 
about  76  lb.  ditto. 

In  the  Morea ,  Accounts  are  kept  as  in  Venice  or  Lurky ,  according  to  which 
of  thefe  Powers  the  Place  is  fubjedt;  though  they  generally  reckon  in  their 
Dealings  by  the  Dollar ,  of  80  Afpers.  In  computing  their  Weights,  they  reckon 
1 1  |  Drachms  to  an  Ounce,  12  Ounces  to  the  Pound,  3  lb.  to  the  Ocque ,  132  lb. 
to  a  Quintal  (of  about  ny\lb.  Englifh)-,  though,  in  weighing  raw  Silk,  they 
count  15  Ounces  to  the  Pound.  Oil  is  fold  here  by  a  Meafure,  called  the  Le¬ 
ver,  weighing  about  j\lb.  of  which  10  make  near  15  Englifh  Gallons,  or 
1 1 2  l  lb. 

Corn  is  fold  here  by  the  Bochel,  of  which  9 1  make  8  Bufhels,  Winchefter  Mea¬ 
fure  ;  and  their  Wine  is  fold  by  the  Loder ,  containing  about  8  Gallons,  Eng¬ 
lifh.  Which  Weights  and  Meafures  I  mention  here,  as  they  were  omitted  in 
their  proper  Place. 

At  Conftantinople ,  the  current  Coins  are  golden  Sequins ,  worth  243  Afpers ; 
the  Piece  reckoned  at  120  Afpers-,  the  Paras,  or  Me  dins,  worth  3  Afpers-,  and 
th oAfper,  worth  a  Trifle  more  than  a  Farthing  Sterling.  Many  foreign  Coins 
pafs  here,  fuch  as  Spa?iifto  Dollars,  if  weighty,  at  108  to  no  Afpers,  and  in 
Proportion  for  what  they  are  light;  Caragrouchs  (Money  of  the  Empire)  for 
120  Afpers,  the  Affelanis,  Abouquels ,  and  Lion-Dollars,  of  Infpruck  and  Holland , 
worth  1 1 6  Afpers ;  the  Polifh  Abras ;  the  Lurks ,  Izelotes ,  Venetian ,  and  Hunga¬ 
rian  Zekins ,  See. 

At  Smyrna ,  they  ufe  for  current  Money,  the  Affelanis  and  Abouquels,  worth 
80  Afpers-,  the  Scherifs  of  this  Place  being  Pieces  of  Gold,  worth  2 \  Dollars. 

At  Alexandretta ,  or  Scanderoon ,  as  well  as  at  Aleppo  and  Seyda,  the  current 
Coins  are  the  Dollar,  worth  80  Afpers :  And,  under  thefe  Denominations,  all 
Accounts  are  kept  in  thefe  Parts. 

At  Alexandria,  Rofetto,  and  Grand  Cairo ,  the  current  Dollar  is  worth  3  3  Me¬ 
dial  ;  and  the  Abouquel,  or  Lion- Dollar,  30  ditto;  the  Affelkmi,  worth  32  Me¬ 
dial,  and  the  Spanifh  Dollar  about  70.  The  Gold  Coins  are  the  Sultani ,  Xe- 
j' iff,  and  Chekeens,  being  each  worth  about  9^.  4  d.  qd.  or  6  d.  Sterling. 

The  Places  mentioned  in  the  three  laft  Articles,  fhould  not  have  been  in- 
ferted  here,  had  their  Connection  been  lefs  with  Conftantinople  than  it  is,  as 
their  Situation  is  not  in  Europe-,  to  which  Part  of  the  World,  I  propofed  to 
confine  the  prefent  Section  of  Meafures,  Weights,  and  Coins,  which  I  have 
now  fiiiifiied,  with  all  the  Accuracy  I  have  been  able.  And  though  the  greateft 
Part  of  the  preceding  Tables  and  Computations  are  collected  from  feveral  Au¬ 
thors,  and  their  Errors  (which  were  many)  corrected,  wherever  I  perceived 
them ;  yet  I  have  not  flopped  here,  but  alfo  very  confiderably  enlarged  them, 
by  the  Addition  of  many  principal  trading  Places,  which  had  been  omitted  by 
the  Compofers  of  the  aforefaid  Calculations ;  who  have  generally  copied  from 
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one  another,  and  thereby  propagated  the  Miftakes  and  Overfights  of  the  firft 
Inventors,  which  are  here,  at  leaft  in  fome  meafure,  rectified  and  improved. 

I  fhall  next  endeavour  to  give  the  beft  Account  I  can  of  the  Weights,  Mea- 
fures,  and  Coins,  of  the  other  trading  Parts  of  the  World;  and  with  this  finifh 
myTreatife  thereon. 

At  Caff a  in  the  Black-Sea ,  many  foreign  Coins  are  current :  But  thofe  in  the 
moil  Efteem  are,  the  weighty  Mexican  and  Sevillian  Dollars ,  which  are  always 
worth  here  io  per  Cent,  more  than  the  AJfelani,  being  continually  bought  up 
by  the  Armenians ,  and  fent  to  Perfa.  T he  AJfelani  palfes  for  90  to  100  Afpers: 
The  Venetian  Zekin  for  2  \  Affe  lanes,  as  at  Conflantinople ;  the  Abros  palfes  for  \ 
of  an  AJfelani,  the  Izelot  for  §  of  ditto,  and  the  Park  for  \ ;  the  Ocque  or  Ok,  of 
Cajj-'a,  is  the  fame  with  that  of  Conflantinople.  They  have  two  Sorts  of  Long 
Meafures  ;  the  one  for  Woolens  and  Silks,  and  the  other  for  Linens,  Cottons, 
&c.  both  are  called  Pics,  but  the  firft,  for  Diftindftion,  Pic-arfem ;  the  Linen 
Pic  is  30  per  Cent,  bigger  than  that  of  Confantinople. 

At  Kily ,  or  Kilia ,  the  Money  confifts  in  AJfelanis,  worth  fometimes  115  or 
1 16  Ajpers,  as  at  Confantinople ,  their  Price  being  generally  governed  by  that  of 
the  laft  City  :  The  Izelot  is  received  here  for  f  of  a  Dollar ;  the  Sevilan  and  the 
Caragroufch  have  here  the  fame  Currency  as  at  Confantinople ,  and  other  Species 
at  a  proportionable  Value. 

At  Prevat ,  all  T rade  is  carried  on  in  AJfelani s,  Abras ,  Parks,  Izelot es,  Vene¬ 
tian  and  Hungarian  Zekeens,  Scherifs,  Ajpers,  and  Paras :  Thefe  Species  being 
commonly  1 5  per  Cent,  higher  than  at  Confantinople,  as  they  are  at  Synope ,  Ni- 
copolis,  and  Cafamboli. 

At  La  Mafire,  the  current  Coins  are  only  the  AJfelanis,  Quarts,  Purks,  De¬ 
lates,  and  Afpers ;  the  Sevilan  and  Caragroufch  Dollars  not  being  fo  much  as 
known  here. 

At  Salonica  in  the  Archipelago ,  the  Sevilan  is  worth  212  Afpers,  and  the  Se¬ 
quin  Roufpi,  412.  The  Meafure,  called  the  Guilot ,  makes  near  half  a  Leghorn 
Sack,  as  the  Ocque  does  3  \  lb.  of  that  City;  and  the  Pic  is  near  a  Dutch  Ell. 

In  Barbary,  the  greateft  Part  of  the  Money  ufed  is  foreign :  Here  are  how¬ 
ever  fome  Coins  ftruck  by  the  Kings  or  Deys  in  their  different  Territories ; 
though  the  general  Currency  in  thefe  Parts  are,  Spanif  Dollars,  French  Crowns, 
Hungarian  Ducats,  and  the  Purkif  golden  Sultanins. 

The  Metacals  are  a  Sort  of  Gold  Ducats,  made  at  Morocco  by  the  Jews  at  their 
Pleafure,  fo  that  their  Standard  is  very  uncertain:  The  Blanquiles  are  fmall 
Silver  Pieces,  worth  2  \  French  Sols ;  and  the  Felours  are  Copper,  of  which  8  go 
to  a  Blanquile.  Dollars,  Halves  and  Quarters,  are  almoft  the  only  foreign  Coin 
current  in  Morocco,  where  the  Engliff,  French,  and  Dutch  Gold  and  Silver,  or 
the  Spanif  Pifoles,  are  not  received. 

There  is  alfo  coined  at  Funis,  fome  Species  of  Gold  and  Silver.  The  Suita - 
nins  are  of  the  former  Metal,  but  heavier  by  |  than  thofe  of  Europe.  The  Na- 
varas  are  of  Silver,  cut  nicely  fquare:  The  Doublas  and  Bur  has,  coined  here,  are 
the  fame  in  Value  with  thofe  of  Algiers. 

The  Long  Meafure  of  Mequinez  is  the  Palme ,  which  is  8  French  Inches,  or  f 
of  the  Paris  Loot ;  and  the  Long  Meafure  of  S  and  a  Cruz,  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Morocco,  is  called  a  Coude,  of  which  100  Paris  Ells  make  225,  the  100  Aimes 
of  Holland ,  133;  100  Engliff  Yards  about  175,  and  a  Cane  of  Provence  3  |  Coudes. 
The  real  Coins  are,  the  Flux,  Blanquile ,  and  golden  Ducat:  The  Flux  is  of 
Copper,  and  16  go  to  the  Blanquile-,  of  which  4  make  an  Ounce,  and  10  Ounces, 
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or  40  Blanquiles ,  make  a  Silver  Ducat :  The  golden  one  has  no  fixed  Courfe, 
but  the  Price  of  it  varies  according  to  its  Scarcenefs  or  Plenty,  from  1 2  \  to  1 5 
Ounces.  A  weighty  Dollar  yields  a  Trifle  more  than  y^  Ounces,  given  into 
the  Mint  for  making  Blanquiles :  Their  Weights  are  5  per  Cent,  heavier  than 
the  Mark  Weights  j  and  it  has  been  found  by  Experience,  that  100  Mar  Jellies 
Pounds  produce  at  Santa  Cruz  yglb.  and  100  of  Santa  Cruz  yield  125  or  126 
at  Marfeilles. 

At  Algiers ,  the  current  Money  made  there  are,  golden  Sultanins  and  Afpers ; 
Burbas ,  of  which  6  go  to  an  Afper :  The  Doubla  is  Silver,  and  worth  a  Trifle 
more  than  the  French  Crown.  The  Rubick ,  Median,  and  Zian,  are  all  Gold 
Coins  ;  the  firft  worth  35,  and  the  laft  100  Afpers:  But  thefe  three  Species  are 
particularly  ltruck  at  Fremexen.  The  foreign  Coins  which  pafs  here  are,  the 
Sultanins  of  Morocco ,  the  Portugal  golden  Pieces,  the  Venetian  Sequins ,  the  Spa- 
nijh  Pijloles,  and  Dollars  of  all  Weights.  The  Value  of  thefe  Species  is  not 
here  fixed,  but  varies,  though  not  much,  according  as  it  fuits  the  Government: 
Not  but  the  Patique  Chique  (fmall  Dollar),  or  the  Afper  Dollar,  an  imaginary 
Coin,  is  fixed,  and  always  worth  232  Afpers ;  as  alfo  the  \  of  a  current  Dol¬ 
lar,  commonly  called  the  great  Patique ,  which  ordinarily  weighs  2  \  Pijloles, 
but  is  fometimes  altered  by  the  Dey.  In  the  Year  1725,  the  Sultanin  of  Algiers, 
and  that  of  Morocco,  were  worth  2  current  Dollars  and  4  Rials ;  the  Venetian 
Sequin ,  2  Dollars ,  6  Rials  ;  the  Crufade  of  Portugal,  y  Dollars  ;  the  Spa?iijh  Pif- 
tole,  4  Dollars  and  4  Rials  ;  the  Sevilan  and  Mexican  weighty  Dollars,  20  to  the 
Pound,  3  fmall  Patiques,  and  7  Demins ;  the  weighty  Leghorn  Dollar,  3  current 
Dollars  and  6  Rials-,  ditto  of  Funis,  3  Dollars  and  4  Rials-,  the  great  Patique, 
or  current  Dollar  of  Algiers,  3  fmall  Patiques,  or  696  Afpers :  The  Femin  is  a 
fmall  Rial,  or  §  Part  of  the  little  Patique ,  that  is,  29  Afpers-,  the  Caroube  is  half 
a  Femin ,  or  14  \  Afpers. 

The  common  Algiers  Quintal  is  133  lb.  of  Marfeilles,  or  106  lb.  de  Marc:  The 
Pound  in  general  is  compofed  of  16  Ounces,  except  in  weighing  Chocolate, 
Tea,  and  fimilar  Commodities,  when  it  is  only  14  Ounces  5  the  Pound  of  Dates, 
Raifins,  &c.  is  27  Ounces. 

The  Meafure  for  Woolens  and  Linens  is  the  Furky  Pic  -,  of  which,  2  make 
1  Anne  and  2  Inches  Paris  Meafure :  But  Gold  and  Silver  Stuffs  and  Silks  are 
fold  by  the  Morefco  Pic,  3  of  which  only  make  2  ~  of  that  of  Furky. 

Though  a  confiderable  Trade  is  carried  on  to  the  extenfive  Coafts  of 
Africa,  and  though  thefe  are  peopled  by  numerous  Nations,  yet  Coins  are 
unknown  among  them,  and  all  their  commercial  Tranfadfions  carried  on 
by  way  of  Barter,  they  having  no  other  Money  in  Ufe,  than  fome  Shells,  for 
the  Purchafe  of  fmall  Matters  in  moft  Places ;  and  in  AbyJJinia ,  or  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  P  ref  or  John,  fome  Bits  of  Rock  Salt  only :  So  that  this  great  Part  of 
the  World  affords  me  nothing  to  remark  on  the  Subject,  I  am  at  prefent  en¬ 
gaged  in,  till  we  come  to  the  Ifle  of  Madagafcar  -,  where,  though  Money  is  ufe- 
lefs,  yet  they  have  fome  Weights,  though  only  for  Gold  and  Silver ;  and  the 
biggeft  of  thefe  not  exceeding  a  Dragme,  or  the  Gros,  they  having  no  Notion  of 
Ounces  or  Pounds,  nor  Terms  in  which  to  exprefs  them.  The  Gros  is  here 
called  Sompi  -,  the  demi  Gros,  Vari  ;  the  Scruple,  or  Penny- weight,  Sacare ;  the 
demi  Scruple,  or  Obuley,  Na?iqui  ;  the  6  Grains,  Nanque  ;  the  Grain  unnamed 
among  them:  And  all  other  Merchandize  are  exchanged  according  to  their  Va¬ 
lue,  and  not  Weight.  They  have  likewife  here  Long  Meafures,  and  thofe  of 
Continence;  the  latter,  like  Bufhels,  are  called  Froubahouache,  or Moncha,  which 
hold  6  Pounds  of  hulked  Rice  :  The  Voule,  containing  not  above  half  a  Pound; 
and  the  Zatou ,  with  which  unhufked  Rice  is  meafured,  containing  100  Voules, 
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being  near  25  Pounds  :  They  have  but  one  Long  Meafure,  called  Refe ,  which 
is  very  near  an  European  Brajfe ;  and  they  are  not  unacquainted  with  the  Span, 
but  open  their  Hand  to  defcribe  it. 

I  fhould  here  have  proceeded  to  defcribe  the  Weights,  and  Meafures,  and 
Coins  of  Afia,  &c.  as  they  are  in  Ufe  at  every  Place :  But  as  this  would  occa- 
fion  Repetitions,  I  fhall  give  them  alphabetically,  to  avoid  fwelling  this  Article 
unneceffarily. 

Abagi ,  or  AbaJJia ,  is  a  Perjian  Silver  Coin,  worth  2  Mamoudis ,  or  4  Cbayes ; 
the  Chaye  reckoned  to  be  equal  in  Value  to  a  Trifle  more  than  4  Sols,  6  d.  of 
Prance-,  fo  that  the  Abagi  is  13  Sols,  6  d.  This  Specie  is  current  through  all 
Perjia-,  and  at  Pejlis,  and  in  all  Georgia,  it  is  worth  22  Sols  Pournois :  4  Chaou- 
ris,  or  Sains,  make  here  an  Abagi ;  1  UJ'altou,  a  half  Abagi,  or  2  Chaouris ;  40 
Afpers ,  or  Carbequis,  make  alfo  an  Abagi ;  and  the  Venetian  Sequin  is  worth  6 
Abagis  and  3  Chaouris. 

Abas,  a  Perjian  Weight  for  Pearls,  being  l  lighter  than  the  European  Carat. 

Abucco ,  Abocco ,  or  Abocchi,  a  Weight  ufed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu,  confut¬ 
ing  of  1 2 1  Peccalis :  2  Abuccos  make  the  Agito ,  or  Gizo  ;  2  Gizos  make  1  demi 
Biza-,  and  the  Biza  weighs  100  Peccalis ,  about  2  lb.  5  Ounces  of  the  heavy,  and 
3  lb.  9  Ounces  of  the  light  Weight,  of  Venice . 

Acre,  or  Lucre,  an  Indian  Money. 

Almene,  an  Indian  W eight  of  about  2  lb.  ferving  to  weigh  Saffron  in  many 
Parts  on  that  Coaft. 

Areb,  an  imaginary  Money  in  the  States  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  particularly 
at  Amadabath:  Of  w  hich,  4  make  1  Crou-,  a.  Worth,  100  Lacs,  or  Lacques  ;  and 
the  Lac,  100,000  Roupies,  or  Rupees. 

Baat ,  in  Siamefe,  and  Pi  cal,  in  Chinefe,  is  both  a  Weight  and  Coin  current 
in  the  two  Empires.  The  Weight  is  4  May  072s,  in  Siamefe ,  Seling -,  the  May  on, 

2  Fouangs ;  the  Fouang,  4  Pages  ;  and  the  Paye,  2  Clams :  Here  are  alfo  Sompayes, 
in  Value  half  a  Fouang.  All  thefe  Weights  are  alfo  Coins,  or  at  leaft  Bits  of 
Silver  which  pafs  in  lieu  of  them,  as  well  in  China  as  Siam:  The  Pical  weighs 

3  Gros  and  23  Grains  (which,  reckoning  the  Ounce  of  Silver  at  3  \  Litres, 
Pournois),  is  32  Sols  and  4  Denier s  of  that  Money,  as  it  weighs  near  half  an 
Ounce. 

Bahar,  Bahaire ,  or  Barr e,  is  a  Weight  ufed  at  Pernate,  Malacca,  Achem ,  and 
feveral  other  Places  in  the  Eajl-Indies.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  them,  the  one 
called  the  great  Bahar,  and  the  other,  the  little  one :  By  the  firft,  Pepper  and 
all  other  Spices  are  weighed;  it  is  compofed  of  200  Catis,  the  Cat  is  of  26  Paels , 
or  38  \  Ounces  Portuguefe ,  each  Pael  being  reckoned  1  \  Ounce  that  Weight;  fo 
that  the  Bahar  is  550  lb.  of  Portugal ,  or  481  lb.  4  Ounces  of  Paris ,  Strajburg , 
Amjlerdam,  See.  The  fmall  Bahar,  by  which  is  weighed  Quickfilver,  Vermilion, 
Silk,  &c.  alfo  confifts  of  200  Catis ;  but  each  Catis  is  only  22  Paels,  or  32^  Ounces 
Portuguefe ;  fo  that  this  Bahar  only  makes  458  lb.  13  Ounces  of  Portugal,  and 
thefe  near  401  lb.  7  Ounces  of  Paris. 

The  Bahir  of  China  is  300  Catis-,  but  thefe  only  make  200  of  Malacca,  each 
Chinefe  Catis  containing  no  more  than  1 6  Paels ;  one  of  which  weighs  1  \  Pieces 
and  confifts  of  10  Mafnac,  or  Mafes ;  and  each  Mas,  10  Condorins.  The  Ba¬ 
hir  of  Mocha  in  Arabia  weighs  420  lb.  containing  15  Praffels  -,  the  Prajfel,  10 
Mauns  ;  the  Maun,  40  Puckea-,  and  the  Puckea,  10  Coffila. 

Baruth,  an  Indian  Meafure,  containing  17  Gantans,  that  is,  50  to  56  lb.  of 
Pepper,  Paris  Weight,  of  16  Ounces  to  the  Pound;  fo  that  the  Gantan  ought 
to  hold  near  3  lb. 

4  $ 
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Bafaruco ,  a  fmall  Indian  Coin,  of  two  Sorts ;  the  one  termed  good,  and  the 
other  bad;  which  latter  are  £  lefs  than  the  others :  3  good  Bafarucos  make  2  Por- 
iuguefe  Reas ,  15  a  Vintain,  and  375  a  Pardao-xerafm. 

Batman ,  a  Perftan  Weight :  Of  which  there  are  two  Sorts.  The  one,  called 
Batman  de  Cahi ,  being  the  King’s  Weight ;  and  the  other,  Batman  de  Hauris, 
from  the  Name  of  a  principal  City  in  Perjia :  That  of  Cahi  ferves  to  weigh,  as 
well  the  Neceflaries  of  Life,  as  the  Loads  of  the  Beaft  of  Burden ;  it  weighs 
12  ~  lb.  of  Paris ,  of  16  Ounces  :  That  of  Hauris ,  only  ufed  in  Affairs  of  Trade, 
weighs  6 1  lb.  or  half  of  the  other,  though  by  fome  it  is  fuppofed  only  to  weigh 
5  lb.  and  14  Ounces;  at  which  Computation,  it  confifts  of  6  Rattles ,  each  a 
Trifle  lefs  than  a  Parifian  Pound.  The  Derhem ,  or  Dragme,  which  is  the  fifth 
Part  of  a  Pound  ;  the  MeJ'cal,  half  a  Derhem  ;  the  Dung ,  or  the  fixth  Part  of  a 
Mefcal ,  and  is  equal  to  6  Grains,  Carat  Weight;  and  the  Barley  Corn,  which 
is  |  of  the  Dung.  Befides  which  Divifions,  the  Perjians  have  that  of  the  Vakie, 
about  a  French  Ounce;  and  the  Sahcheray ,  confiding  of  1170  Derhem. 

Beforch ,  a  current  Coin  of  Ormus ,  very  near  in  Value  with  the  Liards  of 
France :  1  o  of  them  make  1  Pais ;  4  Pais ,  1  Soudis ;  1  o  Pais ,  1  C/f<vy,  worth  4 
Dutch  Stivers-,  20  Pais,  1  Mamoudi ;  2  Mamoudis ,  1  AbbaJJi-,  25  PuA,  1  Larin ; 
5  Larins ,  the  Real  or  Rix-Dollar ;  and  100  Mamoudis,  1  Homan.  They  reckon 
in  Ormus  by  Romans,  the  fame  as  in  Holland  by  Livres  de  Gros. 

Biis,  both  a  Weight  and  Meafure,  ufed  on  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel  in  the 
Eajl-Indies :  It  is  the  §  of  the  Maun,  containing  5  Ocri ;  and  1  Gvr,  24  Hols. 
See  Maun. 

Bifa,  Biza,  or  PAv,  is  a  Money  of  Pegu,  with  the  fame  Currency  as  a  Half 
Ducat.  Biza,  or  Piza,  is  alfo  a  Weight  in  the  fame  Kingdom,  for  weighing 
of  Merchandize;  It  is  about  2  lb.  $oz.  heavy  Weight  of  Venice,  or  3  lb.  goz. 
the  Suttle  or  light  Weight  of  that  City  ;  it  likewife  weighs  100  Hecalis.  Befides 
this,  the  fmalleft  Weights  are  the  Abucco,  weighing  12  \  Hecalis-,  the  Agito, 
weighing  2  Abocchis ;  and  2  Agiti ,  the  demi  Biza,  that  is,  50  Hecalis. 

Bijli,  a  fmall  Perfan  Money  :  Which,  fome  good  Authors  place  among  the 
current  Silver  Coins  of  Perfia,  and  make  it  worth  1  Sol ,  4  or  6  Deniers,  Hour- 
nois ;  but  others,  of  greater  Authority,  and  among  them,  Sir  John  Chardin , 
only  reckon  the  Bijli  as  an  imaginary  Coin  :  It  is  true,  they  call  it  Dinar-Bijli, 
which  they  make  to  be  worth  10  fingle  Dinars-,  fo  that  on  this  Footing,  of 
10,000  fingle  Dinar es,  which  go  to  a  Homan,  another  imaginary  Specie,  there 
mull  be  only  1000  of  thofe  called  Bijli. 


Cabeer ,  a  Money  ufed  for  Accounts  at  Mocha ;  of  which,  80  are  reckoned  to 
a  French  Crown. 

Canan ,  a  liquid  Meafure  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam,  which  the  Portuguefe  call 
Choup:  It  contains  near  a  Pot,  or  near  2  Pints  of  Paris-,  ~  of  the  Canan  is  called 
Leing ,  the  fame  as  the  French  Chopine. 

Candiil,  or  Candile ,  a  Meafure  of  Continence,  ufed  in  India,  at  Cambaya,  and 
Bengal,  for  Rice  and  other  Grain :  It  contains  14  BoiJJeaux,  and  weighs  near 
500  lb.  And  the  Gauge  of  Ships  is  reckoned  here  by  the  Candiil,  as  it  is  by  the 
Ton  in  Europe ;  fo  that  when  it  is  faid,  that  a  Velfel  is  400  Candiils  Burden,  it 
is  to  be  underftood  lhe  can  carry  200,000  lb.  or  100  Tons. 

It  is  alfo  a  Weight,  ufed  in  China  and  at  Galanga :  Of  which,  there  are  two 
Sorts;  the  fmalleft  being  1 6  Mauns ;  the  other,  which  is  the  heavieft,  confifts 
of  20  Mauns ;  the  firft  makes  3  Chintals  and  3  Rubis,  the  Rubis  making  32  Ro- 
tolis. 

Cando ,  Candi ,  or  Condi,  a  long  Meafure,  ufed  in  feveral  Parts  of  India,  and 
particularly  at  Goa,  where  it  correfponds  with  17  Dutch  Auncs ;  J  per  Cent,  bigger 
than  the  Aimes  of  Babel  and  BaJJ'ora,  and  6  \  more  than  the  Varre  or  Aune  of 
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Ormus.  Silks  and  Woolens  are  meafured  by  the  Varre ;  but  Linens,  by  the 
Can  do  :  Which  Meafure,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Pegu ,  is  equal  to  the  Aunc  of  Ve¬ 
nice. 

Cas ,  Caxa,  Cay  as ,  Cache,  Cafe,  and  Cafie,  is  a  fmall  Money  of  Lead  and  the 
Scum  of  Copper  mixed  :  Its  principal  Currency  is  at  Bantam,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Ille  of  Java,  and  in  fome  neighbouring  Illands.  This  Money,  made  at 
Chincheu,  a  City  in  China,  is  a  little  thinner  than  a  Double  of  France ;  and  has 
a  Hole  bored  in  the  Middle,  by  which  many  of  them  are  ftrung  together :  This 
String,  called  a  Santa,  has  200  Caxas ,  called  a  Sapacou,  which  make  3  Dutch 
Stivers  and  9  Deniers .  There  is  nothing  more  brittle  than  this  Money,  fo  that 
if  it  falls,  it  certainly  breaks  in  many  Pieces ;  and  if  it  lies  but  one  Night  in 
Salt  Water,  they  ftick  fo  clofe  together,  that  more  than  half  is  broke  in  their 
Separation.  The  Malayans  call  them  Cas  ;  but,  in  the  Language  of  Java,  they 
are  named  Pitis :  There  are  two  Sorts  of  them,  great  and  fmall;  the  latter  are 
thofe  I  have  been  fbeaking  of,  whofe  Value  is  fo  fmall,  that  300,000  of  them 
are  only  worth  about  56  Guilders  and  5  Stivers  of  Holland ;  the  biggeft  are  the 
old  ones,  of  which  6000  are  worth  a  Piece  of  Eight ;  and  are  very  little  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  Caches  of  China,  ana  the  Cafes  of  Japan. 

Cafava,  Gafava,  or  Gazana,  is  an  Eajl-Indian  Silver  Coin,  and  one  of  the 
Roupies  current  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  efpecially  at  Amada- 
bath. 

Cafoeque,  Kabefque,  or  Cabefque,  is  a  fmall  Copper  Coin,  only  made  and  cur¬ 
rent  in  Perfia :  It  is  worth  about  6  Deniers,  Fournois ;  and  the  demi  Cabefque, 
one  half.  Pul  is  the  common  Name  for  all  Copper  Money  in  Perfa. 

Cati ,  Catti ,  or  Katti,  is  a  Chinefe  Weight,  particularly  in  Ufe  on  the  Side  of 
Canton :  It  is  divided  into  1 6  Fads ;  each  Fad  making  1  Ounce,  2  Gros  of  France ; 
fo  that  the  Cati  is  1  lb.  402.  Mark  :  100  Catis  make  a  Pic,  which  is  a  large  Chi- 
nefe  W eight,  like  the  120  lb.  of  Paris,  Amfer dam,  Strajburg ,  See.  The  Cati  is 
alfo  the  only  Weight  in  Japan  :  It  is  likewife  ufed  at  Batavia ,  and  other  Parts 
of  Lidia,  where  if  is  lighter  or  heavier,  according  to  the  Number  of  Fads  it 
confifts  of:  For  Example,  in  Java,  it  is  worth  only  20  Fads,  and,  at  Cam- 
bay  a,  27. 

Cati  is  alfo  a  fmall  Weight,  which  the  eaftern  Lapidaries  ufe  for  weighing 
Emeralds,  being  only  3  Grains.  It  is  likewife  an  Account  Money,  ufed  in  Java, 
and  other  neighbouring  Mands,  being  near  in  Value  to  19  Dutch  Guilders ;  and 
100,000  Caxas  of  Java  go  to  the  Cati. 

Cavan,  ufed  in  fome  of  the  Philippine  Illands,  and  efpecially  at  Manilla ,  for 
meafuring  Rice,  and  other  Corn  and  Pulfe ;  containing  50  Spanifo  Pounds  of 
the  firft. 

Chaye ,  Schai,  or  Chay,  is  the  fmalleft  Silver  Coin  that  is  made  or  current  in 
Per  pa.  Some  pretend  that  this  is  the  Bifti ,  which,  according  to  their  Reckon¬ 
ing,  makes  1  Sol  and  6  Deniers,  Fournois ;  although  it  feems  certain,  that  the 
Bijti  is  not  a  real,  but  imaginary  Specie  :  The  Chaye  is  worth  juft  4  Sols,  7  De¬ 
niers,  and  1  Maille  of  France. 

Che  da ,  a  Pewter  Coin,  made  and  current  in  the  Kingdom  of  that  Name,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the  Eaf -Indies,  and  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Great  Mogul’s  Domi¬ 
nions.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  this  Money;  the  one  of  an  odlagon,  and  the 
other  a  round  Figure :  The  firft  weighing  1  f  Ounce,  palfes  in  the  Coun¬ 
try  for  the  Value  of  2  Sols,  Fournois,  although  on  the  Footing  of  14  Sols  per 
Pound  of  Pewter ;  it  ought  not  to  be  worth  more  than  1  Sol  and  3  Deniers : 
The  round  Cheda,  worth  4  Deniers,  has  80  Cavories  or  Maldivian  Shells  given 
for  it.  Both  are  received  in  the  Kingdom  of  Peru,  of  which  the  King  of  Cheda 
is  alfo  Mafter. 
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Cherafis ,  or  Teala,  are  golden  Medals,  ftamped  in  Perjia :  Erroneoully  fup- 
pofed  by  fome  to  be  a  current  Coin,  but  the  Perjians  make  none  of  Gold ;  fo 
that  all  the  Money  palling  in  that  Empire  of  this  Metal  is  foreign,  and  not 
coined  there. 

Cher  ay,  or  Chahy,  a  P  erf  an  Weight  ufed  in  Trade.  This  is  what  is  other- 
wife  called  the  civil  or  common  Weight,  and  is  double  that  named  the  legal 
Weight. 

Cherif,  a  fmall  Gold  Coin,  made  current  in  Egypt ,  worth  about  4*.  Sterl¬ 
ing. 

Clam ,  a  fmall  Weight,  and  imaginary  Coin  of  Siam.  Vide  Baat. 

Cobile ,  Covid ,  or  Coude,  a  Long  Meafure  ufed  in  feveral  Parts  of  India ;  being 
unequal  and  varying,  as  the  Aune  does  in  Europe.  At  Surat ,  Monf.  Tavernier 
makes  it  2  Feet  and  1 6  Lines,  King’s  Meafure :  And  it  is  divided  into  24  Ta- 
fots ,  each  Tafot  a  Trifle  more  than  an  Inch. 

Cockien ,  an  imaginary  Specie,  ufed  in  Japan  in  Accounts,  like  the  Pijlole  in 
many  Parts  of  Europe  ;  being  in  Value  about  10  Livres ,  Carolus ,  of  the  Low- 
Countries. 

Cojfila ,  a  Weight  of  Mocha.  Vide  Bahar. 

Gobi ,  a  large  dry  Meafure,  ufed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Siam ,  for  Corn,  &c.  It 
contains  40  Sejles  ;  and  the  Sejle ,  40  Sats :  So  that  reckoning  the  Sat  at  a  Trifle 
more  than  3  lb.  Marc  ;  and  the  Sejle ,  100  Catis ,  or  125  lb.  that  Weight;  the 
Gobi  mull  weigh  exactly  5000  lb. 

Coiang ,  both  a  Weight  and  Meafure  of  Cambay e  in  the  Eaf -Indies '}  of  which, 
5  make  a  Laft. 

Comrnajfe ,  or  Connuajfe ,  a  fmall  Money  current  at  Mocha ,  and  the  only  one 
made  there  :  It  has  not  a  fixed  Value,  but  is  dependent  on  the  Governor’s  Ca¬ 
price  j  60  Commajfes  and  80  Caveers  (or  Cabeers,  in  which  Accounts  are  kept), 
make  a  French  Crown. 

Compan ,  a  Silver  Money,  current  in  feveral  Parts  of  India,  particularly  at 
Patane :  It  is  worth  about  9  Sols,  French  Money,  though  it  rifes  and  falls  ;  and 
is  near  the  fame  in  Value  and  Alloy  with  the  Maimoudi  of  Cambaye. 

Condorin,  a  Sort  of  a  fmall  Weight  which  the  Chinefe ,  efpecially  thofe  of  Can¬ 
ton,  ufe  for  weighing  the  Silver,  received  and  paid  in  Trade :  It  is  worth  about 
3  Farthings  Sterling;  10  of  them  making  1  Mace ;  and  10  Mace ,  1  Tale,  or 
Tael. 

Conduri ,  in  the  Malayan,  or  Laga ,  in  the  Javan  Language,  is  a  fcarlet  Beam, 
with  a  black  Spot  on  its  Side ;  which  thofe  two  Nations  ufe  for  weighing  Gold 

and  Silver. 

Conodis,  a  fmall,  ufed  at  Goa  and  in  all  the  Kingdom  of  Chocin. 

Cotta,  a  Sort  of  a  Meafure  ufed  in  the  Maldives,  for  meafuring  of  Cauris ,  or 
Cowries,  a  fmall  Shell,  that  ferves  as  Money  in  fome  Parts  of  Afia,  and  the 
greatefl:  Part  of  the  Coafts  of  Africa  :  It  contains  12,000  of  thofe  Shells. 

Couit,  called  alfo  Guz,  a  Sort  of  Aune  ufed  at  Mocha ,  for  meafuring  of  Li¬ 
nens  and  Silks,  of  about  24  Inches  long. 

Coupant,  an  oval  Piece  of  Silver  or  Gold  of  Japan ,  of  various  Sizes.  The 
biggefi:  of  the  Gold  ones  weigh  1 1  Ounce;  which,  at  63  Shillings  Sterling  per 
Ounce,  comes  to  5/.  io;.  3  d.  Others,  about  |  as  big,  both  in  the  Size  and 
Weight,  are  worth  1  /.  1 6  j.  9  d.  The  Silver  ones  weigh  about  7  \  Penny¬ 
weights  :  And  all  thefe  Pieces  are  not  properly  Coins,  but  are  taken  by  Weight 
as  fuch. 

Coupant  is  alfo  a  fmall  Weight  ufed  in  the  Me  of  Borneo,  for  weighing  Dia¬ 
monds  ;  10  of  them  making  between  30  and  40  Carats. 

Couron,  more  properly  a  Sum,  than  any  particular  Specie  ;  being  ufed, 
at  the  Court  of  the  Grand  Mogul,  to  exprefs  the  great  Sums  in  the  Fi¬ 
nances 
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nances  of  that  Sovereign,  near  the  fame  as  in  France  and  other  European  Courts, 
where  thefe  are  reckoned  by  Millions.  It  has  been  falfely  called,  by  Monf.  Sa¬ 
lary ,  Cor  our e,  Courou,  and  Crou ;  for  its  proper  Expreffion  is  Couron ,  being  in 
Accounts  io  Millions  of  Rupees ,  or  ioo  Lakes  or  Lacks ,  the  Lack  making 
100,000  Rupees:  ioo  Courons  make  i  Padan ,  and  ioo  Padans ,  i  Nil ;  though 
thefe  two  laft  run  up  fo  high,  as  to  be  almoft  out  of  Ufe. 

There  never  was  an  Occafion  to  have  the  Value  of  Courons  fo  well  known  or 
confidered,  either  in  Europe  or  AJia,  like  the  Occurrence  at  the  Beginning  of 
the  Year  1739,  by  the  rapid  and  unheard-of  Expedition  of  the  famous  Fha- 
mas  Kouli-Kan ,  Scbacb-Nadir  of  Perjia ,  again!!  the  City  of  Dehly ,  Capital  of 
the  Great  Mogul’s  Dominions,  of  which  an  exadl  Relation  arrived  to  us  in 
1740,  by  way  of  Conjlantinople ,  and  made  the  Booty  taken  there  amount  to  1 1 1 
Courons-,  which  (valuing  the  Rupee  at  3  French  Livres,  or  30  Dutch  Stivers), 
makes  3330  Millions  of  Livres,  Fournois,  or  1665  Millions  of  Guilders-,  a  Sum 
and  Capture  fo  immenfe,  as  to  ftand  unexampled  in  Hiftory :  And  what  makes 
it  the  more  furprizing,  is,  that  almoft  all  thefe  Riches  were  taken  in  the  City 
of  Dehly  only.  And  the  laft  would  feem  incredible,  if  it  was  not  known  that 
the  Silks,  Cottons,  and  other  Goods,  the  Manufactures  and  Growth  of  this 
vaft  Empire,  attract  and  bring  in  here  Plate  from  moft  Parts,  both  of  AJia  and 
Europe ,  by  the  many  Ships  which  come  yearly  to  purchafe  their  Loadings  with 
this  Metal ;  Indojlan  being  an  Abyfs  for  it  ;  where,  all  that  which  America  yields, 
is,  fooner  or  later,  fwallowed  up,  by  falling  into  the  Hands  either  of  the 
Prince,  or  his  Rajas ,  who  never  let  the  Value  of  a  Shilling  return.  Fhamas 
Kouli-Kan ,  having  reftored  the  Empire  he  had  conquered  to  the  Mogul,  im- 
pofed  on  him,  by  Treaty,  an  annual  Tribute  of  3  Courons,  or  30,000,000  of 
Rupees  -,  which,  I  fuppofe,  he  has  been  able  to  fhake  off,  fince  the  Troubles  in 
Perfia.  I  hope  this  little  Hiftory  will  not  be  difagreeable  to  the  Reader;  to 
whom  I  have  been  tempted  to  offer  it,  by  the  extraordinary  and  uncommon 
Circumftances  of  the  Affair,  and  under  the  Suppofition  that  fo  punctual  a  De¬ 
tail  of  it  may  not  have  fallen  into  every  one’s  Hands. 

Daezajie,  a  Silver  Coin,  current  in  Perjia,  being  worth  5  Mamoudis ;  and  2 
of  them  make  the  Hafaer  Denarie. 

Dank ,  or  Danek ,  a  fmall  Silver  Coin,  current  in  Perjia  and  fome  Places  of 
Arabia :  It  weighs  \  of  a  Dragme ,  and  has  its  correfpondent  Value.  Dank  is 
alfo  a  fmall  Weight,  ufed  by  the  Arabians  for  precious  Stones,  and  Drugs  em¬ 
ployed  in  medicinal  Compofitions :  It  is  |  Part  of  the  Arabian  Dragme,  or  8 
French  Grains. 

Derhem,  a  fmall  Perjian  Weight,  ~  of  a  Pound.  Vide  Batman . 

Dinar ,  a  Perjian  Word;  fignifying  fometimes  all  Sorts  of  Gold  Coins;  and, 
at  other  Times,  a  fmall  imaginary  Specie,  worth  1  Denier. 

Dinar -Cher ay ,  a  Perjian  Weight,  of  the  Value  of  a  Dollar,  or  golden  Ducat. 

Ding ,  a  general  Name  for  all  Weights  at  Siam  in  particular.  They  have 
fcarcely  any  others  feparate  from  their  Coins ;  though  this  is  only  to  be  un~ 
derftood  of  the  Silver  ones,  Gold  having  no  Currency  here  as  Money ;  but  is 
bought  and  fold  as  a  Merchandize,  and  is  worth  twelve  Times  as  much  as 
Silver. 

The  Weights  of  Siam,  that  have  the  fame  Name  with  their  Money,  are  the 
Cali,  or  S chang ;  the  Mayon,  or  Seling:,  the  Foiian,  Sompaye,  Paye,  and  the 
Clam. 

Doudou ,  is  a  Copper  Money,  current  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Eajl,  particularly 
at  Surat  and  Pondicherry :  It  is  worth  a  Trifle  lefs  than  2  French  Liar ds-,  fo  that 
1 4  go  to  the  Gold  Fanout  of  thofe  Places,  or  about  6  Sols,  Fournois ;  and  1  Dou¬ 
dou  is  worth  2  Caches. 
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Dung ,  a  fmall  Perfian  Weight,  ~  of  a  Mefcal  ;  and  of  which  about  3600  go 
to  the  fmall  Batman  of  Pcrjia ,  called  the  Batman  of  Pauris ;  and  near  7200  to 
the  greats  or  Kings  Batman.  Befides  the  Dung ,  here  is  the  Grain  of  Barley, 
reckoned  ~  of  it;  fo  that  the  Batman. of  Pauris  confifls  of  near  14400  Grains  of 
that  Corn,  and  the  King’s  Batman  as  many  again.  Dung  is  alfo  a  Silver  Coin, 
made  and  current  in  Pcrjia ,  weighing  12  Grains. 

Fano,  a  fmall  Weight,  ufed  at  Goa  and  fome  other  Places  in  the  Baft-Indies, 
for  weighing  Rubies,  being  2  Venetian  Carats. 

Fanon ,  or  Fanos ,  a  Coin  current  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar ,  Coromandel ,  in  the 
Me  of  Ceylon,  and  feveral  other  Parts  of  India.  There  are  of  them  both  Gold 
and  Silver;  the  former  not  the  fame  in  all  Places,  either  in  Goodnefs  or  Weight, 
which  makes  a  great  Difference  in  Value :  The  heavieft  are  not  worth  above 
5  d.  to  5 1  d.  Sterling,  and  the  lighted;  little  more  than  5  Farthings ;  they  weigh 
7  Grains;  but' the  Gold  is  of  fo  bafe  an  Alloy,  that  22  of  them  hardly  make 
half  a  Crown ;  thefe  are  made  at  ftfem ;  and  thofe  of  Pegu  are  of  the  fame 
Weight,  but,  being  of  a  better  Standard,  15  are  equal  in  Value  to  the  afore- 
faid  22.  There  are  likewife  golden  Fan&ns  at  Pondicherry ,  worth  about  3  \d. 
they  are  made  like  the  half  of  a  Pea,  and  nothing  bigger:  12  Doudous  are  given 
for  this  Fanon ,  and  2  Caches  for  the  Doudou. 

The  Silver  Fanos  are  not  worth  at  mod:  above  2  d.  Sterling;  20  of  them  go¬ 
ing  to  the  Pardo,  a  Portuguefe  Money  made  at  Goa . 

Faratelle ,  a  Weight  made  Ufe  of  in  fome  Parts  of  India,  equal  to  2  lb.  of 
Lijbon ;  of  14  oz.  Marc ,  or  1 1  of  Paris. 

Fayalle,  an  imaginary  Coin,  valued  by  fome  as  the  Piftole  of  France ,  viz.  10 
Livres,  and  by  others,  12  \  Livres:  Which  Difference  apparently  proceeds  from 
the  firfl  Valuation  being  made  on  the  French  Livre,  of  20  Sous ;  and  the  other 
on  the  Livre  or  Guilder  of  Holland,  worth  25  Sous. 

Forle ,  or  Fulle,  a  Copper  Coin,  made  and  current  in  Egypt ;  it  is  alfo  called 
Bulbe,  or  Bulba.  This  Specie  is  about  the  Size  of  a  French  Double,  though  a 
little  thicker,  and  is  worth  a  Liard,  or  3  Denier s  of  that  Money:  8  Forles  make 
a  Meidin ;  and  there  are  Half  Forles.  The  Parks  call  it  Mangour. 

Fouang,  or  Foang.  Vide  Baat. 

Fun,  called  a  Money  by  Gemelli,  an  Italian ,  the  only  one  who  fpeaks  of  it ; 
though  he  leaves  its  Value  and  Metal  unexplained.  The  Journal  of  the  Sieur 
Lange  to  the  Court  of  China ,  in  the  Year  1721,  fays,  the  Chinefe  Weights  are 
divided  into  Laen,  Pzin,  and  Fun:  Of  which,  10  Pzins  make  a  Laen,  and  10 
Funs  a  Pzin  ;  a  Laen  of  China  has  fomething  more  in  Silver  than  the  RuJJian 
Rouble :  1 6  Laens  make  1  Gin,  which  a  little  exceeds  the  Dutch  Pound,  of  1 6 
Ounces;  4  Funs  make  near  30  Zfchojfes,  or  Piziins,  a  fmall  Brafs  Coin:  One 
Laen,  of  the  fined:  Silver,  is,  according  to  its  juft  Value,  worth  1000  ZchoJ- 
fcs.  The  Price  of  this  Money  is  commonly  fo  fubjedt  to  vary,  that  it  regu¬ 
larly  rifes  and  falls  weekly :  And,  from  what  is  faid  above,  we  may  reafon- 
ably  conclude,  that  the  Laen  is  the  fame  as  is  called  by  fome,  the  Learn,  ex¬ 
plained  to  be  a  Piece  of  Silver,  pading  by  Weight,  and  called,  by  the  Portu¬ 
guefe,  Pael. 

Gallo,  a  Silver  Money  of  the  Kingdom  of  Camboya  in  the  Eaft-Indies ;  weigh¬ 
ing  1  Mace,  5  Condorins ,  Chinefe.  Its  Standard  was  once  80  Jocques,  but  in  the 
Year  1718,  it  fell  t's  60. 

Ga?itan,  a  Weight  ufed  at  Bantam  in  the  Ide  of  Java,  and  fome  other  Parts 
of  the  Eaft-Indies ;  weighing  near  3  Dutch  Pounds. 

Gantan  is  alfo  a  Meafure  for  Pepper,  containing  exadtly  3  lb.  Vide  Ba- 
ruth.  Ntc.  de  Graaf  fays,  the  Inhabitants  of  Batavia  call  the  Meafure,  they 
ufe  for  Rice,  Ganting,  containing  near  14  Pounds  Weight;  and  though  the 
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Names  of  Gantan  and  Ganting  are  very  much  alike,  their  Contents  greatly 
differ. 

Gantan.  Vide  Halt. 

Ganzas ,  or  Gauzas ,  a  Money  made  of  Copper  and  Pewter  by  Particulars,  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Pegu ,  and  not  in  the  royal  Mints.  The  Value  of  thefe  are  not 
fixed,  but  rife  and  fall,  according  to  the  Times  of  Payment,  for  the  Goods  of 
the  Country 3  though  they  are  commonly  worth  between  2  and  3  French  Sous. 

Gan,  a  Sort  of  an  imaginary  Specie,  or  rather  the  Denomination  of  a  Sum, 
ufed  in  many  Parts  of  the  Eajl-Indies,  and  particularly  in  the  Dominions  of  the 
Great  Mogul :  1  Gari  of  Roupies  is  worth  near  4000  Roupies. 

Gazana ,  or  Gafava ,  is  a  Silver  Coin 3  and  one  of  the  Rupees  current  in  the 
Great  Mogul’s  Territories,  particularly  at  Amadabath,  worth  1  \Livre,  Four- 
?iois. 

Gaze ,  a  fmall  Copper  Money,  made  and  palling  in  Perfia ,  worth  near  2 
French  Liards.  Some  confound  this  with  th t  Kabefqui  and  others  efleem  it 
the  demi  Kahefqui ,  or  Perfian  Liard. 

Ge,  or  Je,  a  Long  Meafure  in  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul  3  though  it 
is  not  real,  but  imaginary,  and  comes  to  about  34^  Dutch  Amies. 

Gedeng ,  a  Meafure  of  Continence ,  which  the  Indians  ufe  for  their  Grain  3  and 
contains  near  4  ib.  (of  16  oz. )  Weight  of  Pepper. 

Giro ,  or  Agito.  Vide  Abucco. 

Goltfchut ,  a  Sort  of  Money,  or  rather  a  fmall  Ingot  of  Gold  which  comes 
from  China,  and  is  regarded  there  rather  as  a  Commodity  than  a  current  Spe¬ 
cie.  The  Dutch  gave  it  this  Name,  lignifying,  in  their  Language,  a  golden 
Boat ,  becaufe  it  is  in  this  Shape 3  though  other  Nations  call  them  Gold  Cakes. 

As  neither  in  all  China  or  Fonquin,  no  Gold  or  Silver  Money  is  ffruck,  the 
Natives  cut  thofe  two  Metals  into  Bits  of  divers  Weights  3  calling  the  Silver 
ones,  Faels ,  and  the  Gold  ones,  Goltfchuts,  of  which  I  am  fpeaking:  Thefe  ferve 
in  large  Payments,  when  the  Faels  and  Copper  Money  are  infufficient  3  here 
are  of  two  Sorts  3  the  one  of  32  ^  Ounces,  and  the  other  but  half  as  much. 
When  the  Chinefe  tranfport  their  Goltfchuts  into  different  Parts  of  India  where 
they  trade,  the  Merchants  they  deal  with  commonly  cut  them  in  Halves  3  for 
the  Chinefe  are  fo  difhoneft ,  as  often  to  line  thefe  Gold  Cakes  with  either  Cop¬ 
per  or  Silver,  to  |  of  their  fuppofed  Value. 

The  Japanefe  have  alfo  their  Goltfchuts,  though  only  of  Silver  3  which,  being 
of  various  Weights,  are  confequently  of  different  Value. 

Grimelin ,  a  fmall  Silver  Coin,  made  and  current  at  Fripoli  in  Barbary  3  in 
Value  a  little  more  than  4  Sols,  Fournois. 

Guefie ,  a  Long  Meafure,  ufed  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Mogul’s  Dominions  3 
being  about  1 1  Dutch  Aune. 

Gueze ,  ditto,  of  Perfia ,  for  meafuring  Stuffs,  Linens,  &c.  Of  this  Meafure, 
there  are  two  Sorts  in  that  Kingdom,  viz.  the  royal  Gueze ,  called  alfo  Gueze 
Monkelfers  3  and  the  Gueze  Racourcie,  called  Pimply  Gueze  3  this  lafl  being  only 
|  of  the  other:  The  Gueze  Monkelfer  contains  2  Feet,  10  Inches,  and  n  Lines 
of  Paris,  or  |  of  that  Aune  3  fo  that  5  Guezes  make  4  Aunes. 

In  India  is  alfo  ufed  a  Long  Meafure,  called  Guefe  3  which  is  near  6  Lines 
fhorter  than  that  of  Perfia,  or  about  —  of  an  Aune  lefs  3  though,  as  the  Diffe¬ 
rence  is  fo  fmall,  it  is  feldom  regarded. 

Guppas,  Weights  in  fome  Towns  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca ,  particularly  at 
fueda :  4  Guppas  make  the  Guantas  3  1 6  Guantas,  3  Hali,  or  Nali  3  and  1 5  Ha¬ 
lls,  the  Bahar,  of  450  lb.  Marc , 

Guz.  Vide  Couit. 
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Hali.  Vide  Guppas. 

Hafaer-Menarie ,  a  Silver  Coin,  current  in  Perfia,  worth  io  Mamoudis. 

Jerun-Chrochen ,  a  Money  coined  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Grand  Seignior, 
c  urrent  for  half  a  Ducat. 

Keer,  or  Ceer,  Weights  ufed  in  fome  Cities  of  the  Great  Mogul,  particularly 
at  Agabar  and  Ziamger :  In  the  firft  of  which  Places,  it  weighs  36  fmall  Weights, 
of  1  \  lb.  Marc  -,  and,  in  the  other,  36,  of  1  \  lb. 

Ken,  a  Sort  of  an  Anne  ufed  at  Siam,  not  quite  3  Feet;  2  Kens  making  1 
Kona,  which  is  a  French  Foije  lefs  1  Inch  :  The  Ken  likewife  makes  2  Socks-,  the 
Sock ,  2  Kenbs ;  the  Keub,  12  Nious -,  and  8  Grains  of  unhulked  Rice  go  to  a 
Niou,  which  makes  9  French  Lines. 

Kepath,  a  fmall  Weight  ufed  by  the  Arabians :  It  is  ~  a  Danck ,  or  Dank,  that 
is,  the  Grain ;  12  Kepaths  make  the  Dirhem ,  or  Dragme,  of  Arabia  :  And  fome 
have  thought  that  the  Word  Karat  comes  from  this  of  Kepath. 

Keub.  Vide  Ken. 

Khatovat ,  a  Long  Meafure  ufed  in  Arabia ,  and  is  the  geometrical  Pace  of 
the  Europeans:  It  contains  3  Akdams ,  or  Feet;  and  12,000  Khatovats  make  the 

Parafange. 

Kijle,  a  liquid  Meafure  alfo  of  Arabia :  Though  Authors  differ  about  its 
Contents ;  fome  making  it  equal  to  a  Septier-,  others,  to  a  Pint  or  Bottle;  and 
fome  only  to  a  Poijfon ,  or  |  of  a  Septier  of  France. 

Lack ,  or  Lake:  100  of  which  make  a  Couron  of  Roupees-,  and  this  Roupee 
reckoned  worth  a  French  Crown,  of  3  Livres ,  1  -  Dutch  Guilders ,  or  2  s.  6  d. 
Sterling.  Vide  Couron . 

Laen.  Vide  Fun. 

Larres,  a  Money  ufed  in  the  Maldives ;  of  which,  5  make  a  Dollar. 

Mamoudi ,  a  Silver  Coin,  current  in  Perfia  and  many  Parts  of  the  Eajl-In- 
dies.  The  Pcrjian  Mamoudi  is,  in  Size  and  Shape,  like  the  French  5  Sol  Piece, 
and  is  worth  2  Chayes ,  or  Schaes ;  2  Mamoudis  make  an  AbaJJi,  and  100  make  a 
p 'oman,  which  is  the  largeft  Account  Money  in  Perjia :  The  Indian  Mamoudi  is 
called  alfo  Mamedi,  and  has  no  certain  Value.  In  the  Province  or  Kingdom  of 
Guzarat ,  the  Mamoudi  is  worth  1 2  French  Sols,  fo  that  5  of  them  make  a  Crown, 
Fournois-,  and  the  fmall  Mamoudi  bear  a  proportionable  Value,  that  is,  6  Sols 
at  Guzarat,  and  more  or  lefs,  at  Bengal  and  other  Places,  according  to  their 
Rife  and  Fall. 

Man,  Maun,  Maud,  Mem,  Mao,  or  Mein ;  Weights  ufed  in  the  Eajl-lndies , 
efpecially  in  the  Dominions  of  the  Grand  Mogul :  And  its  feveral  Names  un¬ 
doubtedly  proceed  from  the  different  Pronunciation  of  the  many  various  Nations 
which  Trade  draws  thither,  both  Afiatics  and  Europeans.  There  are  two  Sorts 
of  Mauns ;  the  one,  called  the  King  s  Maun,  or  Weight ;  and  the  other,  only  a 
Maun.  The  Kings  Maun  ferves  for  weighing  Necelfaries,  and  Things  for  Car¬ 
riage  :  It  is  compofed  of  40  Semes ,  and  each  Seme  exadlly  a  Paris  Pound ;  fo 
that  40  Parijian  Pounds  are  equal  to  1  King’s  Maun  :  Though  the  Sieur  Paver  - 
nier ,  in  his  Obfervations  of  the  Eaft-India  Frade,  feems  to  dilfent  from  this  Cal¬ 
culation;  and  fays,  that  the  Maun  of  Suratte  comes  out  to  only  about  34  lb. 
of  Paris,  being  compofed  of  40,  and  fometimes  41  Semes-,  but  that  the  Seme 
is  near  ^  lighter  than  the  aforefaid  Pound  :  Pie  likewife  fpeaks  of  a  Maun,  ufed 
at  Agra,  the  Great  Mogul’s  Capital,  which  is  half  as  heavy  again  as  that  of  Su¬ 
ratte  ;  and  which,  on  the  Footing  of  60  Semes,  whereof  it  is  compofed,- makes 
51  to  52  Paris  Pounds.  The  fecond  Sort  of  Maun  is  that  ufed  in  Trade,  com¬ 
pofed  alfo  of  40  Semes ;  but  each  of  thefe  Semes  is  reckoned  only  1 2  Ounces, 
or  l  of  a  Paris  Pound.  In  the  Eajl-lndies ,  there  is  yet  a  third  Diftindlion  of  the 
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Maun ,  in  common  Ufe  at  Goa,  confiding  here  of  24  Rotolis ;  each  r  £  lb.  Vene¬ 
tian ,  or  73  Ounces,  1  Gres,  of  Pans  (the  Venetian  Pound  being  only  8  Ounces, 

6  Gros,  of  Paris )  :  So  that  the  Goa  Mann  weighs  3  6 /A  of  Venice ,  and  19  lb.  11 
Ounces,  of  Paris.  In  fine,  the  Mann  is  a  "Weight  that  alters  according  to  the 
Places,  or.  the  Sorts  of  Goods,  it  is  ufed  in.  At  Surat,  another  Author  fays, 
it  makes  42  Ceirs,  or  Scrres ;  but  is  either  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Com¬ 
modities  weighed  with  it :  It  is  of  34  lb.  in  the  Sales  of  Cotton,  Gum,  Lacque, 
Benzoin,  Vermilion,  Quickfilver,  Copper,  Pewter,  Sandal  Wood,  Areque,  Ivory, 
or  Elephants  Teeth,  SpaniJJj  Wax,  &c.  which  is  alfo  agreeable  to  what  Mr.  Pa- 
vernier  fays.  It  is  35  |  lb.  for  weighing  Indigo  at  Surat ,  and  but  34  \lb.  at 
Amadabad:  It  is  36  £  lb.  on  the  Sales  of  Camphire,  Spice,  Tea,  dry  Pulfe,  or 
Wheat,  Si  amp  an  W  ood,  &c.  but  at  Amadabad ,  the  Maun ,  in  regard  of  thefe 
Goods,  is  38  £  lb.  It  is  38  lb.  for  Cachou,  and  40  lb.  for  AJj'afcetida.  At  Bengal, 
the  Maun  is  40  Ceirs ;  and  weighs  64  lb.  for  Spice,  and  68  lb.  for  Pewter,  Cop¬ 
per,  Quickfilver,  Lead,  and  mod  Sorts  of  Drugs  ;  and  64  |  lb.  for  Silk.  On 
the  Coad  of  Coromandel,  the  Maun  is  68  lb.  as  at  Bengal,  on  mod  Goods;  it 
likewife  weighs  40  Ceirs,  and  the  Ceir,  1  lb.  Maun,  or  more  commonly  Bat¬ 
man,  is  a  Perfian  Weight.  Vide  Batman. 

Maun  is  alfo  a  Weight  of  Bandaar -Gamer  on,  in  the  Perfian  Gulf,  of  6  lb.  The 
other  Weights  are,  the  Maun-Cha,  weighing  12  lb.  and  the  Maun-Surats,  weigh¬ 
ing  30  lb.  The  Maun  at  Mecha  weighs  a  little  lefs  than  3  lb.  and  10  of  them 
make  1  Vraffel ;  1 5  Prajfels ,  1  Bah  art ;  and  the  Bahart  is  420  lb. 

Mangalis,  a  fmall  Eajl -India  Weight,  of  near  5  Grains  ;  only  ferving  to 
weigh  Diamonds,  Emeralds,  and  other  precious  Stones  ;  being  weighed  by  Ca- 
tis,  of  3  Grains  each. 

Mangelin  is  alfo  a  fmall  Diamond  Weight  at  the  Mines  of  Raolconda  and  Pant, 
otherwife  Couleurs :  The  Mangelin  of  thefe  two  Mines  weighs  i|  Carats,  that 
is,  7  Grains.  There  are  alfo  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Golconda  and  Vifapour ,  Ma- 
gelins,  that  weigh  1  §  Carat.  The  Magelins  of  Goa,  in  Ufe  among  the  Portu- 
guefe,  only  weigh  5  Grains ;  and  though  they  are  commonly  called  Mangalis , 
thefe  two  are  different  Weights,  as  this  Account  of  them  plainly  demondrates. 

Mangours,  a  fmall  Coin  current  in  Egypt,  whofe  true  Name  is  Forle :  Which 
fee. 

Manjia ,  Weights  ufed  in  fome  Parts  of  Perfia,  particularly  in  Schirvan,  and 
in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Pauris :  It  weighs  12  lb.  or  a  little  lefs. 

Man-Surats:  This  Word  condrued,  is,  Surat  Weights  of  40  Ceirs.  Vide 
Maun. 

Marco,  a  Weight  ufed  at  Goa ;  of  8  Ounces  Portuguefe ,  that  is,  a  demi  Ro¬ 
to  li. 

Mas,  or  Mace,  a  Sort  of  fmall  Weight  ufed  in  China,  efpecially  on  the  Side 
of  Canton ,  for  weighing  Silver.  Vide  Condorin. 

Maures,  a  Gold  Coin,  current  at  Surat  and  in  fome  other  Parts  of  the  Mo¬ 
gul’s  Dominions. 

Mayon,  or  Seling.  Vide  Baat. 

Mernceda ,  a  liquid  Meadire,  ufed  at  Mocha  in  Arabia :  It  contains  3  Chopines 
of  France ;  and  40  Memcedas  make  1  F email. 

Merigal,  a  Specie  of  Gold  Coin,  current  at  Sofala  and  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Monomotopa  :  It  weighs  a  little  more  than  a  Spanijh  Pijlole. 

Mefcal,  a  fmall  Perjian  Weight ;  making  near  the  hundredth  Part  of  a  French 
Pound,  of  16  Ounces:  This  is  the  demi  Derhem,  or  demi  Draghme,  of  Perjia. 
300  Derhems ,  or  60  Mefcals,  make  the  Batman  of  Pauris,  which  weighs  5  lb.  14 
Ounces,  French.  Vide  Batman. 

Metecal,  a  Sort  of  Gold  Ducat,  druck  at  Morocco,  and  in  fome  other  Cities 
of  that  Kingdom  and  Fez.  This  Metecal  is  different  from  the  Metecal  of  Fez, 
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only  worth  20  Dutch  Stivers :  The  old  Metecals  excel  the  new  ones  both  in 
Weight  and  Finenefs  thefe  are  of  different  Goodnefs,  and  confequently  of  va¬ 
rious  Value,  which  occafions  no  fmall  Difficulty  in  Trade. 

Metkal,  or  Mitkal,  a  fmall  Arabian  Weight ;  of  which,  1 2  make  an  Ounce. 

Metrical,  or  Mi  tried,  a  fmall  Weight,  ~  of  an  Ounce ;  which  the  JPortuguefe 
Apothecaries  and  Druggifts  ufe  in  the  Eajl-Indies :  Befides  which,  they  have 
the  Metricoli,  which  only  weighs  \  of  an  Ounce. 

Minaltoun ,  .an  imaginary  Specie,  made  Ufe  of  in  fome  Parts  of  Perfa ,  mak¬ 
ing  1  o  Tonfaltouns ;  2  Tonfaltouns  make  1  Abafi ,  and  5  AbaJJis  the  Minaltoun:  The 
Tonfaltoun  is  alfo  called  Mamoudi-Lacize . 

Moncha ,  or  Monka ,  a  Sort  of  Boijfeau  or  Corn  Meafure,  ufed  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Madagafcar ,  for  meafuring  hulked  Rice.  Vide  Troubahouache. 

Moroedje ,  a  Silver  Money,  current  in  Perjia ,  particularly  at  Ifpahan  5  of 
which,  7  make  a  Dutch  Crown. 

Murais ,  or  Morais ,  a  Meafure  for  Rice  and  other  dry  Pulfe,  ufed  by  the  Por- 
tuguefe  at  Goa ,  and  in  their  other  Colonies  containing  25  Paras ,  and  the  Para 
weighing  22  Spanijh  Pounds. 

Mali,  an  E  aft -Indian  Weight.  Vide  Hali  and  Guppas. 

Nanque  is  the  fmalleft  Weight  of  the  five,  ufed  among  the  Inhabitants  of 
Madagafcar ,  for  weighing  Gold  and  Silver ;  it  is  equal  to  6  Grains :  And,  be¬ 
fides  this,  here  are  the  Sompi ,  Vari,  Sacare ,  and  the  Nanqui .  Vide  Sompi. 

Nafara ,  a  Silver  Money  cut  fquare,  ftruck  at  Tunis. 

Novel,  a  fmall  Coin,  of  a  bafe  Alloy,  current  on  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel ; 
8  or  9  of  which  make  a  Fanon,  and  1 5  Fanons  a  Pagode  the  Novel  is  worth 
from  3  to  6  Cafes. 

Nil.  Vide  Couron. 

Oubang  is  a  Gold  Money,  of  the  Iargeft  Sort,  in  Japan :  Its  Figure  is  oval, 
nearly  refembling  in  Form  and  Size  the  Sole  of  a  Shoej  and  its  Value  is  10 
Coupangs ,  or  Coupans,  which  are  Pieces  of  Gold,  of  the  fame  Figure,  but  ten 
Times  lefs  in  their  Weight,  or  |  lefs  in  their  Surface :  The  Oubang  is  worth 
100  Rix-Dollars  in  India ,  and  the  Coupang ,  10. 

Padan.  Vide  Couron. 

Paenfzajie ,  Silver  Money,  current  in  Perfa ,  worth  2  \  Mamoudis :  2  Paenf- 
zajies  make  1  Daezajie,  and  2  Daezajies  the  Hazaar -Denar  ie . 

Pagode  is  a  Gold  Coin,  common  on  all  the  Coafts  of  Coromandel,  and  almofl 
the  only  one  in  Ufe  in  the  Trade  carried  on  there ;  large  Payments  being  al¬ 
ways  made  in  thefe  Gold  ones.  The  Englijh  make  of  them,  at  Fort  St.  George , 
of  the  fame  Standard  and  Weight  with  thofe  of  the  Country,  and  which  pafs 
for  the  fame  Value :  The  Dutch  alfo  ftamp  fome  at  Paliacata  (fays  my  Author, 
though,  I  believe,  he  miftakes  it  for  Naga-Patnam),  of  the  fame  Weight  with 
the  Englifj ;  though  2  to  3  per  Cent,  better  in  Finenefs,  and  confequently  are 
more  fought  after. 

At  Narfngua,  Bifnagar,  and  the  neighbouring  Parts,  they  make  Silver  Pa¬ 
gode  s,  of  divers  Standards,  and  confequently  of  various  Value:  The  fmalleft 
are  worth  8  Tanges,  reckoning  the  Tange  at  90  or  100  Indian  Bafarucos.  Vide 

Bafaruco. 

Para,  a  Meafure  that  th ePortuguefe  ufe  in  Lidia  for  Pulfe  j  weighing  22  lb. 
Spanijh,  and  is  ~  of  the  Mourais. 

Pardao ,  or  P ardo-Xerafin ,  a  Silver  Money,  of  a  bafe  Alloy ;  which  the  Por- 
tnguefe  ftamp  in  India,  current  at  Goa,  and  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar  ■,  they  are 
worth  near  300  Reas,  or  20  Fanons:  There  are  alfo  \  and  \  Pardaos  ■,  and  fome 
fay,  there  are  like  wife  double  ones.  And  as  no  Money  is  more  eafily  counter¬ 
feited 
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feited  than  this,  the  Indians  make  many  falfe  ones  up  in  the  Country,  and 
bring  them  down  to  pafs  in  Trade,  which  they  would  eafily  do,  were  it  not  for 
fome  of  the  Chriftian  Natives,  who  are  employed  to  examine  them,  and  are 
fo  expert  in  their  Office,  that  they  will  readily  and  certainly  deteeft  the  Falfity 
only  by  Feeling. 

Pardaos  de  Reales ,  is  a  Name  given  to  the  Spanifh  Dollars ;  the  only  Specie  of 
that  Nation  current  in  India,  which  have  a  certain  Value  fixed  on  them,  from 
which  they  never  lower,  but  often  rife  as  they  are  wanted. 

Pardos ,  a  Species  of  Silver  Money,  current  at  Mofambique  and  along  the  Coaft 
of  Africa ,  worth  200  Reas . 

Pau,  a  Long  Meafure,  ufed  at  Loango  de  Boarie ,  and  in  fome  other  Places  on 
the  Coaft  of  Angola  in  Africa.  There  are  three  Sorts  of  Paus  at  Loango  :  That 
of  the  King  and  his  favourite  prime  Minifter ;  that  of  his  Princes  and  Cap¬ 
tains  ;  and  that  of  Particulars  :  The  King’s  Pau  is  28  Inches  long  5  that  of  the 
great  Men,  24  Inches ;  and  that  of  Particulars  only,  165. 

Pocha ,  or,  as  it  is  wrote  by  fome,  Pejfa,  and  by  others,  Peyfes ,  is  a  fmall 
Copper  Money,  current  in  many  Places  of  India,  elpecially  in  the  maritime  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  more  particularly  in  the  Kingdom  of  Guzarat, 
whole  principal  Cities  are,  Surat,  Baroche,  Cambay  a,  Bondra,  and  Amadabad : 
26  make  1  Mamoudi ,  and  54  a  Rupee-,  fo  that  the  Pecha  is  worth  near  8  Deniers . 
In  thofe  Parts  of  India ,  where  the  Cowrie  Shells  are  current,  50  or  60  of  them 
are  given  for  the  Pecha-,  and  where  the  Caramania  Almonds  pafs  for  fmall  Money, 
40  or  44  of  them. 

Pic,  Pick,  or  Pi  col,  the  Chinefe  Quintal,  of  roo  lb.  their  Weight,  or  125  lb. 
Marc.  Vide  Cati. 

This  Weight  is  alfo  in  Ufe  at  Siam,  Malacca,  and  in  the  Ifles  of  Sunday  though 
in  the  firft  of  thefe,  it  confifts  of  double  the  Number  of  Siamefe  Catis  to  what 
it  does  of  the  Chinefe,  as  the  former  Cati  is  only  half  of  the  latter. 

Picol  is  alfo  another  Weight,  ufed  in  China  for  Silk,  containing  only  66 1 
Catis  ;  fo  that  3  of  thefe  Picols  make  as  much  as  the  Bahar  of  Malacca,  that  is, 
200  Catis.  It  is  alfo  a  Weight  ufed  in  many  Places  of  the  Continent,  and  the 
Weft -Indian  Ifies,  weighing  near  20  Dutch  Pounds. 

Pitis.  Vide  Cas. 

Pole ,  a  Copper  Money,  ftruck  at  Boghar,  an  ancient  Province  of  Perf  a ,  at 
prefent  governed  by  its  own  Prince ;  1 20  of  which  go  to  the  Silver  Coin  of  the 
Country,  worth  about  12  Sols,  Fournois :  Though  this  Value  is  not  always  cer¬ 
tain,  fince  it  riles  or  falls  as  the  Prince  pleafes. 

Pont,  or  Punt,  a  Long  Meafure  ufed  in  China  j  of  which,  10  go  to  1  Cobre, 
and  the  Cobre  is  about  13  |  French  Inches. 

Ratel.  Vide  Batman. 

Ratis,  a  Weight  ufed  for  Diamonds,  at  the  Mine  of  Soumelpour  in  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Bengal ;  and  in  all  the  Great  Mogul’s  Empire,  for  Diamonds  and  Pearls; 
It  is  \  of  a  Carat,  or  3  §  Grains. 

Refe,  a  Long  Meafure,  ufed  at  Madagafcar  •,  near  what  is  called  the  BraJJe  in 
Furope.  They  alfo  ufe  the  demi  Refe,  or  Span. 

Rize ,  the  Name  given  to  a  Sack  with  15,000  Ducats,  in  the  Territories  of 
the  Grand  Seignior ;  fo  that  it  may  pafs  as  a  Sort  of  a  reckoning  Money,  like  a 
Ton  of  Gold  in  Holland,  or  a  Million  in  France. 

Roe-Neug :  This  is  the  largeft  Meafure  for  Lengths  and  Diftances,  ufed  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Siam  being  the  Siamefe  League,  of  near  2000  French  Foifes : 
There  go  to  it  20  Jods ;  4  Sens  to  the  Jo d,  20  Vouas  to  the  Sen,  and  2  Kens  to  the 
Voua  3  the  Ken  is  the  Siam  Aune,  See.  Vide  Ken, 
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Rot  do,  or  Rotoli,  a  Weight  ufed  in  Sicily,  feveral  Parts  of  Italy ,  Portugal , 
Gz/ro,  and  other  Places  in  the  Leva?it  and  Egypt,  &c.  is  very  different  in 
mold  of  thefe  Places  mentioned,  as  has  been  already  fhewn :  Therefore,  as  a 
Weight,  I  have  nothing  to  add  about  it  j  and  fhall  only  fay,  that  it  is  alfo  a 
liquid  Meafure  in  fome  Cities  and  States  of  the  Barbary  Coafts  ;  32  of  them  at 
Tripoli,  making  a  Matuli  (another  Weight  alfo  ufed  in  this  City,  of  32  Rot  oils) -, 
and  42  Rotoli  s  make  a  Mataro ,  or  Matara ,  of  Tunis. 

Roup ,  befides  being  a  Coin  of  Poland ,  is  alfo  one  made  and  current  in  fome 
Provinces  of  the  Turkifh  Empire,  particularly  at  Erzerum -,  being  worth  |  of  a 
Spanijh  Dollar. 

.*  Rupee ,  a  current  Coin  in  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  and  in  many 
other  Places  and  Kingdoms  in  the  Eaft-Indies.  There  are  both  Gold  and  Silver 
of  this  Denomination  5  though  thofe  of  the  firft  Metal  are  fcarce,  and  in  little 
Ufe,  weighing  2  \  Drachms  and  1 1  Grains  j  there  are  alfo  its  Fractions  of 
Halves  and  Quarters.  The  Silver  Rupee  is  of  fo  unequal  a  Value,  as  to  be  with 
Difficulty  fixed  on  any  certain  Footing  j  its  Worth  varying  according  to  its 
Quality,  and  the  Place  of  its  Fabrication.  There  are  five  Sorts  of  them,  viz. 
the  Rupee  Siccas,  worth  at  Bengal ,  39  Sols,  Tour  mis  -,  thofe  of  Surat ,  34;  and 
thofe  of  Madras,  33  (all  of  the  new  ones) ;  thofe  called  Ar  cates-,  and  the  laid. 
Fetch:  The  new  ones  are  round,  and  many  of  the  old  ones  fquare,  though  they 
are  both  of  the  fame  Weight ;  and,  befides  thefe  Diftindtions  of  new  and  old, 
the  Indians  make  the  other  five  abovementioned.  And  it  may  in  general  be  re¬ 
marked,  that  all  thefe  Sorts  are  in  higher  Value  at  the  Places  of  their  Fabrication 
than  elfewhere ;  and  that  the  new  are  always  worth  more  than  the  old :  The 
Re’afon  of  which  Difference  proceeds  from  the  Love  the  Natives  have  of  Silver, 
which  induces  them,  for  its  Prefervation,  to  hide  it  carefully  in  the  Earth,  as 
foon  as  they  get  a  few  Rupees  together ;  to  prevent  which  Diforder,  that  drains 
the  Countries  where  it  is  pradfifed  of  their  current  Species,  the  governing  Prince 
and  Rajas  ftamp  new  ones  annually,  with  an  Augmentation  in  Value,  without 
any  Increase  in  Weight ;  and  thefe  confequently  grow  diminifhing  in  Worth  as 
they  grow  old.  The  Silver  Rupee  is  the  mold  current  Money  in  Trade,  both  at 
Surat  and  Bengal-,  but,  on  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel ,  the  Gold  Pagodes  (worth 
2  Rix-Dollars ,  or  3  |  Rupees)  are  the  moft  in  Ufe. 

It  is  from  the  Madras  Rupee,  that  the  Value  of  all  others  is  proportioned 
and  that  varies  according  to  Circumftances  :  And  thefe  different  Sorts  of  Ru¬ 
pees  have  not  an  equal  Currency  in  every  Place,  as  may  be  feen  by  the  above 
Valuation  of  them.  The  Rupee ,  ufed  in  Accounts,  is  only  an  imaginary  Spe¬ 
cie,  as  well  at  Surat  as  Bengal  -,  to  which  the  Value  of  the  old  Rupee  is  often 
reduced,  and  is  worth  f-  lefs  than  that  of  Madras.  All  Sorts  of  Rupees  are  di¬ 
vided  into  a  fmaller  Money,  called  Ana ,  of  which,  16  go  to  the  Rupee-,  but 
it  muff  be  obferved,  that  the  Ana  is  worth  more  or  lefs,  in  Proportion  to  the 
Value  of  that  Kind  of  Rupee  of  which  it  is  a  Part:  Some  Anas  are  made  at 
Madras  -,  but  fo  few,  that  they  are  rarely  feen  to  pafs ;  fo  that  this  Specie  is 
rather  a  reckoning  Money  than  a  current  one.  The  fmalleft  Coin,  and  that  in 
greateft  Ufe,  among  the  common  People  and  in  the  Markets,  are  the  Cowries ; 
So  of  which  are  counted  a  Pouni,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  Bengal :  So  that 
a  Rupee  is  divided  into  Anas,  Pounis,  and  Cowries-,  according  to  which,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  Value  of  all  Rupees,  as  they  paffed  at  Bengal  in  the  Year  1726. 


The  Rupee  of  Madras  was  worth  38  Pounis ,  or  3040  Cowries. 

The  Rupee,  Sike,  or  Sicca,  -  -  -  -  39 |  -  3 160 

The  Rupee,  Arc  ate,  -------  3  7  -----  -  -  2960 

The  Rupee,  Petch,  -  --  --  -  -  365  -  -  -  -  2920 

The  current,  or  old  Rupee,  -  --34----  -  2720 
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Befides  which,  there  are  yet  two  other  Species  of  Money  in  Accounts,  called 
the  Peys  and  Gandan ;  the  firft  worth  95  Coivries ,  and  the  other,  4.  The  cur¬ 
rent  Rupee  is  that  ufed  in  the  Revenues  of  the  Great  Mogul;  and  was,  in  1726 
and  1727,  worth  1  \  Dutch  Guilders,  or,  which  was  the  lame  Thing,  a  French 
Crown,  in  1741. 

Rubie,  a  Gold  Coin,  current  throughout  the  Kingdom  of  Algiers ,  and  in 
thofe  of  Congo  and  Labez;  worth  3  $AJpers:  It  is  efpecially  ftruck  at  Eremecen, 
which  has  the  Privilege  of  making  thele,  as  well  as  the  Medians  and  Zians. 

Sacare ,  a  fmall  Weight,  ufed  i n  Madagafcar  for  Gold  and  Silver,  being  equal 
to  an  European  Scruple.  Vide  Sompi. 

Sat ,  a  Meafure  ufed  at  Siam  for  Corn,  Seeds,  Pulfe,  and  foine  dry  Fruits : 
It  is  a  Sort  of  a  Bufhel,  made  of  Bambou ;  and  40  of  them  make  a  Sejle ,  and 
40  Sejles  the  Cobi.  It  is  difficult  to  reduce  with  any  Certainty  thefe  Meafures 
to  thofe  of  Europe ;  as  fome  reckon  the  Sejle,  100  Catis ;  and  the  Cati  (as  has 
been  already  obferved)  not  being  of  the  fame  Weight  in  all  Parts  of  India ,  the 
Sejle,  or  Sat ,  cannot  be  afeertained  ;  But  if  100  Catis  be  efteemed  125  lb.  Marc, 
the  Sat  will  be  near  3  lb.  and  the  Cohi,  5000  lb. 

Scban,  or  Schang  (in  Chinefe,  Cati),  is  a  Weight  ufed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Siam: 
The  Chinefe  Cati  is  worth  2  Siamefe  S chans ;  fo  that  the  Chinefe  being  16  Eads, 
the  Siameje  mull  be  only  8  ;  though  fome  reckon  that  of  China  at  20  Eaels,  and 
the  other  half.  The  Eael  weighs  4  Baats ,  or  Eicals ,  each  of  near  half  an  Ounce ; 
the  Baat,  4 Selings ,  or  May  ons-,  the  May  on,  2  Fouangs ;  the  Fouang,  4  Bayes-,  the 
Pave,  2  Clams ;  the  Clam  weighs  1 2  Grains  of  Rice  :  So  that  the  Eical,  or  Baat, 
weighs  768  of  thofe  Grains.  Vide  Baat. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  greateft  Part  of  thefe  Weights  pafs  alfo  for 
Money,  either  real  or  in  Reckoning;  as  Silver  is  a  Merchandize,  and  fold  by 
Weight. 

Scharafi,  a  golden  Coin,  which  was  formerly  made  in  Egypt ;  worth  the  fame 
as  a  Siiltanin,  that  is,  near  a  golden  Crown  of  France :  The  Arabians  call  it  Di¬ 
nar,  or  Methcal-Aldhegel.  The  Scharafis  are  at  prefent  fcarce ;  and  fome  believe 
them  to  be  the  fame  Specie  as  what  the  Greeks  name  golden  Bezant. 

Schereji,  a  Gold  Coin,  current  in  Perfia ;  worth  8  Larins ,  at  the  Rate  of  2 
Spanijh  Dollars  per  Larin  :  The  Europeans  call  them  golden  Seraphin. 

Scherif,  otherwife  called  Sultanin,  and  very  commonly  Sequin :  It  is  a  Gold 
Coin,  current  in  all  the  Grand  Seignior’s  Dominions ;  though  it  is  hardly  ever 
minted  at  any  other  Place  but  Cairo ;  and  is  the  only  Gold  Specie  ftruck  in 

Schuite  d’  Argent ,  a  Sort  of  Account  Money  of  Japan,  on  which,  Payments  in 
Trade  are  eftimated;  being  worth  \  Dutch  Guilders,  that  is,  5  Rix -Dollars,  or 
Crowns  of  the  United  Provinces :  And  otherwife  it  is  reckoned  equal  to  4  Eads, 
6  Mace,  and  5  Condorins ;  the  Value  of  them  varying  a  little  according  to  the  Year. 

Ser,  Serre,  or  Ceer.  Vide  Man. 

Sejle,  a  Meafure  for  Corn,  &c.  Vide  Sat. 

Sok ,  or  Soc.  Vide  Ken. 

Sompaye  is  the  fmalleft  Silver  Coin  current  in  Siam ;  it  was  worth  2  Sols  and 
demi  Pite,  French  Money,  when  the  Ounce  of  Silver  was  only  valued  at  3  \  Livres : 
It  is  half  of  a  Fouang ;  and  1 2  to  13  Siamefe  Caches  are  given  for  1  Sompaye,  or 
400  Cover ies.  The  Sompaye  is  divided  into  2  Payes,  the  Faye  into  2  Clams ;  but 
thefe  two  Sorts  of  Money  are  only  imaginary,  and  not  current  Species.  The 
Sompaye,  and  its  Diminutions,  ferve  alfo  for  Weights;  the  Clam  weighing  12 
Grains  of  Rice,  and  the  others  rifing  in  Proportion. 

Sompi,  a  fmall  Weight,  which  the  Inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  ufe  for  Gold 
and  Silver :  It  weighs  but  1  Paris  Drachm,  and  yet  it  is  the  heavieft  Weight 

Vol.  I.  4  X  thefe 
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thefe  Illanders  have ;  they  not  knowing  what  the  Ounce  or  Pound  is,  nor  have 
they  any  thing  aniwering  to  them.  The  Diminutions  of  the  Sompi,  are,  the 
Variy  or  Demigros  ;  the  Sacare,  or  Scruple ;  the  Na?iqui ,  or  demi  Scruple ;  and 
the  Nanque ,  equal  to  6  Grains. 

Sordis,  a  fmall  Money,  current  at  Ormus  in  the  Perfian  Gulf ;  being  worth  4 
Payes ,  and  the  Paye,  10  Beforchs.  Vide  Beforch. 

Pad,  called,  by  the  Chinefe ,  Leam ,  is  a  fmall  Weight  of  China ,  equal  to  1 
Ounce  and  2  Drachms.  Vide  Cati,  Mace ,  and  Condor  in. 

Pamling ,  a  Siamefe  Name  to  this  Specie  of  Money  and  Weight,  which  the 
Chinefe  call  Pad:  The  Pad  of  Siam  is  more  than  half  lighter  than  that  of  China. 
Vide  Cati ,  Baat,  See. 

P 'anga ,  an  Account  Money,  ufed  in  fome  Parts  of  the  Eaft -Indies,  particu¬ 
larly  at  Goa,  and  on  the  Coaft  of  Malabar.  There  are  two  Sorts  of  this  Coin ; 
the  one  called  the  good,  and  the  other  the  bad  Alloy ;  it  being  very  common  in 
India  to  reckon  by  Money  of  good  and  bad  Alloy,  on  account  of  the  vaft  Quan¬ 
tity  of  different  Species  current  there,  which  are  either  falfe  or  altered :  The 
Pa'nga  of  good  Alloy  is  t  heavier  than  that  of  a  bad  Alloy;  fo  that  if  4  of  the 
former  Pangas  are  given  for  1  Pardao-Xerafin ,  there  muff  be  5  of  the  others. 
4  Vintins ,  of  a  good  Alloy,  make  1  Panga,  of  the  fame  Standard;  and  15  good 
Barucos  go  to  the  Vintin,  the  good  Barnco,  on  the  Footing  of  the  Portuguefe 
Reas ;  but  when  the  Barucos  are  of  a  bafe  Alloy,  3  of  them  only  make  2  Reas. 

Pare ,  or  Parre ,  Money  of  the  Malabar  Coaft,  is  a  Silver  Coin,  worth  6  De¬ 
nier  s,  Pournois:  16  of  them  make  1  Fanan ,  which  is  a  fmall  Piece  of  Gold, 
worth  8  French  Sols. 

Pafot.  Vide  Cobde. 

Peccalis.  Vide  Abucco. 

Pcla,  a  Sort  of  Money,  or  rather  a  Gold  Medal,  ffruck  by  every  King  of  Per- 
fia  at  his  coming  to  the  Crown,  which  are  diftributed  among  the  People :  They 
are  in  Weight  like  the  German  Gold  Ducat ;  but  have  no  Currency  in  Trade, 
nor  among  the  Merchants.  They  are  alfo  called  Cherafis ;  which  fee. 

Peman ,  a  liquid  Meafure,  ufed  at  Mocha  in  Arabia  Felix ;  containing  10  Mem- 
cedas.  ,  ,  .  ’  -V'  r  '  •  • 

Pibofe ,  an  Faf -Indian  Coin ;  being  one  of  the  Rupees  current  in  the  States  of 
the  Great  Mogul,  and  worth  double  the  Gafana  Rupee. 

Pi  cal.  Vide  Baat. 

Pol:  This  is  the  fmalleft  Weight  and  Meafure  ufed  on  the  Coaft  of  Coroman¬ 
del  ;  of  which,  24  make  a  Ceer ;  5  Ceers,  the  Biis ;  8  Biis,  the  Maun ;  and  2 
Maims,  the  Candi ;  which  is  the  heavieft  Weight  in  this  Part  of  India. 

Pom  an,  by  fome  called  Pumein ,  is  an  Account  Money  ufed  by  the  Pcrjians  in 
keeping  their  Books,  and  to  facilitate  the  Redudtion  of  large  Sums  in  Payments. 
It  is  compofed  of  50  Abafis,  or  100  Mamoudis ,  or  200  Chayes ,  or  10,000  Dinars , 
being  near  43  or  46  French  Livres ;  valuing  the  Abafi  in  18  Sols  and  6  Deniers ; 
the  Mawoudi  for  9  Sols,  3  Deniers ;  the  Chafe,  4  Sols,  7  Deniers,  and  1  Mai  lie ; 
and  the  Dinar  for  the  Denier  Pournois.  The  Poman  is  alfo  a  Weight,  ufed  in 
Perfia,  for  weighing  Money,  which,  in  large  Payments,  is  always  received  in 
this  Manner,  and  never  counted  ;  The  Poman  weighs  50  Abafis. 

Pogue,  a  Sort  of  reckoning  Money,  ufed  at  Juda  and  fome  other  Parts  of  the 
African  Coaft,  where  the  Rouges  or  Cowries  are  current :  1  Poque  of  Bouges  is 
compofed  of  40  of  thofe  Shells ;  and  5  Bouges  make  1  Galline. 

Prafell.  Vide  Bahar. 

Proubahouache ,  called  alfo  Moncha ,  or  Monka ,  a  Meafure  ufed  by  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Madagaf car  tor  their  hulked  Rice;  containing  near  6  lb.  of  that  Grain; 
but  for  their  unhulked  Rice,  they  have  another  Meafure,  named  Zatou. 
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Puckea.  Vide  Bahar. 

Vakie.  Vide  Batman . 

Val ,  a  fmall  Weight,  ufed  in  India  for  Dollars  or  Pieces  of  Eight  j  each  of 
which  ought  to  weigh  73  Vais.  It  alfo  ferves  for  weighing  Gold  Ducats,  which 
muft  weigh  9  Vais,  and  T|  of  an  Indian  Carat ;  and  whatever  is  wanting  of  thefe 
Weights  in  either,  the  Vender  is  obliged  to  make  good. 

Vari,  a  fmall  Weight,  in  Ufe  among  the  ancient  Inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  j 
Weighing  near  half  a  Drachm  Marc.  Here  are  likewife  the  Sompi,  Saccare,  Nan- 
qui,  and  Nanque ;  none  of  which  are  ufed  only  for  weighing  Gold  and  Silver. 

Voua.  Vide  Ken. 

Voule,  a  fmall  Meafure,  ufed  by  the  Natives  of  Madagafcar  in  retailing  their 
hulked  Rice :  .  It  contains  near  half  a  Pound  of  Rice ;  and  1 2  of  them  make 
the  Vroubahouache,  or  Monka  5  and  1 00,  the  Zatou. 

Ufalton.  Vide  Abagi. 

Tonaltoun.  Vide  Menaltoun. 

Zaciies,  a  fmall  Silver  Money,  current  in  Perfia  5  being  a  half  Mamoudi.  Vide 
_  Mamoudi . 

Zatou.  Vide  Voule. 

Ziangi,  a  Silver  Money  of  Amadabath,  which  is  likewife  current  in  other  Places 
of  the  Mogul’s  Territories  :  It  is  among  the  Number  of  the  Rupees,  and  worth 
20  per  Cent,  more  than  thofe  called  G  of  ana  j  and  is  about  36  French  Sols.  The 
Value  of  which  lafc  Coin  is  to  be  underftood  through  this  whole  Calculation 
(except  where  it  is  expreffed  otherwife)  to  be  as  it  was  current  at  the  Time  of 
making  it,  viz.  1 3  Livres,  6  Sols,  and  8  Deniers ,  for  a  Pound  Sterling. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Of  the  State  of  Literature ,  and  Men  of  Learning , 

in  Spain. 

IT  is  an  undoubted  Truth,  that  this  Kingdom  hath  produced  Men  of  as  great 
Parts  as  any  in  Europe  ;  and,  had  their  Studies  been  properly  directed,  their 
Works  of  Genius  and  Wit  would  have  been  more  abundant  than  they  now  are. 
This  defective  Education  is  properly  defcribed  and  lamented  by  the  Fathers  Mo- 
hedanos  (a) ;  who  affirm,  that  their  Countrymen  not  making  a  quicker  Progrefs 
in  Learning  than  they  commonly  do,  is  not  owing  to  a  Deficiency  of  Under- 
ftanding,  or  Indolence  in  the  Scholars ;  but  to  a  bad  Method  of  Tuition  in  the 
Mailers,  and  an  ill-judged  Approbation  in  the  Parents :  For  a  Proof  thereof,  they 
add,  that  the  Youth  commence  their  Studies  with  fuch  an  earned:  Defire  of 
Learning,  that  their  natural  Promptitude  and  Vivacity  makes  them  appear  as 
Senecas  to  the  fond  Fathers;  though  the  Tutors,  inflead  of  improving  this 
noble  Ardor,  and  inciting  it  with  the  Bait  and  Allurement  of  more  pleafant 
Studies,  feverely  prohibit  the  Reading  of  all  Books,  which  treat  of  any  other 
Subject  than  abflracl  Ideas,  keeping  them  eternally  in  the  tedious  Repetition 
of  dry  Precepts:  Four,  five,  or  even  fix  Years,  are  confumed  by  this  Method 
in  going  through  the  Latin  Grammar ;  and  fix  or  eight  in  the  fcholaftic  Sub- 
tilties.  The  Difagreeablenefs  of  the  Precepts  and  Queries,  caufes  a  Naufea 
and  Loathing  in  youthful  Minds,  who  have  Need  of  Sauce  and  Incentives-  to 
admit  and  digefl  fuch  difagreeable  Food:  Thus  they  relax  in  their  Studies;  and 
the  aforefaid  Prohibition  prevents  their  tailing  the  Sweets  of  the  Sciences,  which 
linooth  the  Paths  of  Study,  and  render  them  amiable  and  pleafant;  by  this 
alfo  a  Propenfity  to  Learning  is  obflrudled,  and  many  a  fine  Genius  cramped, 
which  (properly  improved)  might  have  made  a  bright  Figure  in  the  belles  Let- 
ires.  If  the  dry  Repetition  of  the  abovementioned  Rules  and  Queflions  was 
mixed  with  the  Sweetnefs  of  Poetry ,  Eloquence ,  Geography ,  and  Hijlory  (Acquifitions 
fo  neceffary  to  all  Men  of  Letters,  and  of  v/hich  aTafle  ought  to  be  infuled  with 
the  other  Rudiments),  the  Spanijh  Youth  would  not  fo  foon  tire,  and  become, 
as  it  were,  jaded  in  their  Application  to  the  abflradt  Sciences ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  thefe  would  receive  new  Splendor  from  the  Subfidy  or  Aid  of  polite  Li¬ 
terature  :  Wherefore  that  ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  a  natural  Defecl  of  the 
Nation,  which  is  only  a  Want  of  Culture,  and  an  Abufe  in  the  Rules  of  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Teaching. 

However,  many  have  overcome  thefe  Difficulties,  and  arrived  to  fuch  a 
Pitch  of  Erudition,  as  to  induce  their  learned  Cotemporaries  to  place  them 
among  the  great  Geniufes  of  the  Ages  in  which  they  fiouiiftied,  as  will  appear 
by  the  fubfequent  Catalogue.  The  learned  Authors  of  the  Memoirs  de  Fre- 
voux  (b),  extol  the  Fertility  of  the  Spaniards  in  V/it  and  Ingenuity,  faying,  that 
they  have  a  Genius  adapted  to  the  Solid,  the  True,  and  the  Fine ;  a  Genius  ca¬ 
pable  of  occupying  the  firfl  Rank  in  the  Empire  of  Letters. 
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Mr.  Hermilly ,  Tranflator  of  the  Hijlory  of  Spain,  written  by  Dodlor  Don  Juan 
de  Ferreras,  gives  (in  his  Prologue)  to  it,  the  Title  of  a  wile  Nation ;  adding, 
that  no  one  hath  produced  fo  many  Hiftories,  as  well  general,  of  all  the  King¬ 
dom,  as  particular  ones,  of  Cities  and  Provinces :  And  many  foreign  Sages, 
whom  I  could  quote,  have  formed  and  publilhed  the  fame  favourable  Senti¬ 
ments  of  thefe  People. 

Father  Feyjoo ,  a  Writer  juftly  efteemed  and  celebrated  for  his  great  Talents* 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  may  (though  a  Spaniard)  be  counted  among  the  Fo¬ 
reigners,  for  his  unbiaffed  Cenfures,  equally  proclaimed  (in  his  Fheatro  Critico 
and  Cartas  Eruditas)  again  ft  every  Error,  whether  due  to  them  or  his  own 
Countrymen  (on  whom  he  is  no  flattering  Panegyrift)  *  and,  treating  compa¬ 
ratively  of  thefe  latter  with  Strangers,  he  takes  Occaflon  to  expofe  the  Failings 
and  Miftakes,  as  well  as  the  Impofltions,  that  have  crept  into  the  Republic  of 
betters :  And  as  many  Philofophers  have  peremptorily  aflerted'  that  the  Inge¬ 
nuity  of  various  Nations  proceeds  from  their  different  Situation  and  Climes,  the 
faid  moft  reverend  Author  has  taken  Occaflon  to  argue  on  the  Propofttion ;  whofe 
Difcourfe  I  fhall  epitomize,  in  Flopes  of  its  being  agreeable  to  the  Reader,  and 
more  efpecially  as  it  will  naturally  lead  me  to  a  proper  Termination  of  this  Ar¬ 
ticle,  viz.  To  account  for  the  different  Progrefs  which  the  Spaniards  have  made 
in  fome  Branches  of  Learning  from  that  of  other  Nations,  and  to  corroborate 
the  Reafons  offered  for  it  at  the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter. 

t  .  .  t  _  • 

It  is  indifputable  that  the  different  Temperature  of  Places  hath  a  moft  fenfl- 
ble  Effedt  on  Men,  Brutes,  and  Plants ;  in  thefe  latter  it  is  fo  great,  as  to  have 
fome  of  them  reach  the  Extreme,  of  being  innocent  and  wholfome  in  one  Coun¬ 
try,  and  in  another  poifonous,  as  is  noted  of  the  P erf  an  Apple :  And  the 
fame  Difcrepance  happens  among  Beafts,  in  their  Size,  Strength,  Fiercenefs, 
and  other  Qualities.  Nay,  beftdes  what  is  apparent  to  every  one’s  Obfervation 
in  this  Matter,  there  are  Countries,  where  fome  or  other  Animal  degenerate  to¬ 
tally  from  the  natural  Inclination  it  bears,  as  charadferiftic  of  its  Species  :  Ma¬ 
cedonia  produces  Serpents,  fo  fociable  with  Man  (if  we  may  believe  Lucian ), 
that  they  play  with  Children,  and  gently  apply  themfelves  to  fuck  Womens 
Milk  in  their  Bofoms :  In  Gueregra ,  a  Mountain  in  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  (as 
Luis  de  Marmol  relates,  in  his  Defcription  of  Africa),  the  Lions,  though  very 
numerous,  are  fo  timid,  that  the  Women  drive  them  away  with  Sticks,  as  if 
they  were  Houfe-Dogs. 

And  if  the  Difference  which  a  Variety  of  Climes  produces  in  our  Species  be 
not  fo  great,  it  is  at  leaft  fufflciently  obfervable;  being  manifeft,  that  there  are 
Countries,  where  Men  are  either  more  corpulent,  more  agile,  ftronger,  healthier, 
or  handfomer,  and  in  every  thing  elfe,  dependent  on  the  two  Faculties,  fenfl- 
tive  and  vegetative,  common  to  Man  and  Beaft,  than  in  others  :  And  fome-- 
times,  even  in  neighbouring  Nations,  this  Difference  is  remarkable. 

The  diftindt  Difpofiticns  of  the  Body,  are  followed  by  different  Qualities  of 
the  Mind:  From  a  diftindt  Temperament,  refult  diftindt  Inclinations  *  and  from 
diftindt  Inclinations,  diftindt  Cuftoms.  The  firft  Confequence  is  unavoidable; 
the  fecond  is  deficient,  becaufe  the  Will  may  detain  the  Vehemence  of  the  In¬ 
clination:  But  as  it  is  very  common  in  Men  to  have  their  Will  follow  that  Mo¬ 
tion,  which  comes  from  the  interior  Difpofition  of  the  Machine,  it  may  fecurely 
be  faid,  that,  in  one  Nation,  the  Men  are  more  paflionate;  in  another,  greater 
Gluttons;  in  another,  more  lafcivious ;  in  another,  lazier,  &c. 

It  is  commonly  judged  that  there  is  not  a  lefs,  but  rather  a  greater  Difequa- 
lity  in  the  rational,  than  the  fenfitive  and  vegetative  Part,  among  Men  of  dif- 
tindl  Regions.  It  is  not  only  in  the  Converfation  of  the  Vulgar,  but  in  the 
Writings  of  the  wifeft  Men,  that  we  find  fuch  a  Nation  characterized  as  fa- 
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vage ;  another,  ftupid ;  and  a  third,  barbarous  :  Infomuch  that,  on  comparing 
one  of  thefe  Nations  with  one  of  the  others  deemed  civilized,  the  Difference  is 
efleemed  among  its  Inhabitants  but  little  lefs  than  that  between  Men  and  wild 
Bealls. 

So  far  I  differ  in  this  refpedl  from  the  common  Opinion,  that,  with  regard  to 
the  fubjiantial ,  I  judge  the  Difequality  between  fome  Nations  and  others,  in  the 
Ufe  of  Reafon,  to  be  hardly  perceptible;  which  Affertion  I  cannot  juflify  better, 
than  in  demonflrating  that  thofe  Nations,  commonly  reputed  rude  and  barba¬ 
rous,  are  not  inferior  (and  probably  fome  may  exceed)  in  Und'erftanding,  thofe 
deemed  the  molt  cultivated. 

And  beginning  with  Europe ,  and  therein  with  the  Germans ;  who,  though 
noted  for  tardy  and  fluggifh  Geniufes  (to  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  Jefuit,  Fa¬ 
ther  Dominic  Bouhours ,  a  Frenchman ,  in  his  Converfations  of  Arijie  and  Eu¬ 
gene,  propofes  it  as  a  Thing  difputable,  whether  there  is  a  Poffibility  of  finding 
one  bel  Efprit  in  that  Nation),  have,  in  their  Defence,  an  innumerable  Set  of 
excellent  Authors  in  all  Sorts  of  Learning.  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the 
faid  Frenchman  can  (after  a  Refearch  into  pafl  Ages  or  the  prefent)  produce 
in  his  own  Country,  two  Men  of  equal  Stature  in  Literature  with  Rabanus 
Maurus  and  Albertus  Magnus  ;  the  firfl  (omitting  the  Eulogy  of  Albertus ,  as 
more  notorious),  hath  often  been  termed  the  refplendent  AJlrum  of  his  Age, 
and  celebrated  as  one  perfect  in  all  Arts  and  Sciences.  What  Perfons  can 
France  fhew,  that  exceed  Frithemius ,  Abbot  Rupert ,  Father  Athanafius  Kircher, 
Gafpar  Schott i,  and  many  others  ?  Nor  mufl  I  omit  that  Thunderbolt  or  Whirl¬ 
wind  of  a  Critic,  Gafpar  Scioppius ,  who  became  the  Terror  of  the  Learned 
in  his  Time;  who,  at  fixteen  Years  of  Age,  began  to  write  Books,  which  the 
old  Men  flood  in  Admiration  of:  Nor  the  incomparable  Saxon ,  Godfred  William , 
Baron  de  Leibnitz ,  whom  the  Diarifs  de  Frevoux  called  the  Legifator  of  the 
Sciences ;  and  with  great  Reafon,  as  there  was  hardly  any  Part  of  them,  in  which 
he  was  not  eminentiffimus ,  and  wherein  he  had  not  made  new  Difcoveries.  And, 
though  large  Additions  might  be  made  to  this  literary  Map  of  Germany ,  the 
highefl  Mountains  are  only  remarked,  not  having  Room  for  more. 

The  Dutch ,  who,  from  Antiquity,  were  branded  with  the  Character  of  a  fupid 
People ,  infomuch  that  the  Romans,  to  exprefs  a  tardy  Under  Handing,  ufed  the 
Proverb  of  Auris  Batava  (a Dutchmans  Ears),  have  now  fo  well  proved  the Fal- 
fity  of  that  Slur,  and  fo  firmly  eflablifhed  the  Opinion  of  their  Ability,  as  to 
render  it  indifputable  :  Their  civil  Government,  and  Induflry  in  Trade,  make 
them  the  Admiration  of  other  Nations  ;  there  is  hardly  any  Art,  that  they  do 
not  cultivate  with  the  greatefl  Delicacy.  In  Proof  of  their  Politics  and  Lite¬ 
rature,  we  need  only,  for  the  firfl,  to  reflect  on  the  two  Williams  of  Najfau , 
both  moil  profound  Politicians ;  and,  for  the  fecond,  thofe  two  unparalelled 
Lynxes  in  all  human  Learning,  Defderius  Erafmus  and  Hugo  Grotius :  Chriftian 
Huygenius,  in  Philofophy  and  Mathematics;  and  he  whom  all  the  World  terms 
the  grand  Boerhave,  in  Medicine.  So  that  what  was  called  Dulnefs  or  Stupidity  in 
this  and  other  Nations,  was  only  a  Want  of  Application;  which,  when  removed, 
the  Injuflice  done  their  Talents  immediately  appeared. 

The  two  Bernoulli s  (James  and  John )  of  Bafil,  fpeak  for  the  Swifs ;  who  were 
fuch  profound  Mathematicians,  that,  with  three  Cotemporaries  ( Englifh ,  French , 
and  German ),  they  made  a  feparate  Clafs,  fuperior  to  all  others  of  this  Profeffion, 
who  flouiifhed  at  that  Time.  And  let  us  add  to  thefe  another  Bernoulli  (Nicho¬ 
las,  Son  to  the  aforefaid  John ) ;  of  whom  we  read,  in  Moreri’s  Supplement ,  in 
the  Year  1735,  that  at  eight  Years  old  he  fpoke,  befides  his  native  Language, 
French,  Flemijh ,  German,  and  Latin ;  and  now  is,  or  lately  was,  a  diflinguifhed 
Ornament  in  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Peterfburg ,  where  he  was  called  to  be  the 
llluftrious  Profeffor  of  the  Mathematics.  Cardinal  Palavicini  (in  his  Concil. 
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'Trident.  Lib.  x.  Cap.  19.)  does  Juftice  to  the  Talents  of  the  great  Ulric ,  or 
(as  fome  fay)  Hudric  Zuinglius ,  a  Sivifs ,  of  a  molt  ready  Genius  for  all  the 
Sciences ;  of  whom  the  Cardinal,  after  condemning  his  religious  Sentiments, 
fays,  Obfcuro ,  natus  genere  in  Helvetia ,  fed  ingenio  aptijjimo  ad  omnes  difciplinas 
addifcendas. 

This  has  alfo  been  feen  in  the  Mufcovites ;  whofe  Underflanding  is,  or  lately 
was,  in  fo  great  Difcredit  in  Europe ,  that  Urbanus  Cbevreau ,  who  was  one  of  the 
beaux  Efprits  of  France  in  this  laft  Age,  faid,  that  a  Mufcovite  was  one  of  Plato's 
Men  ;  alluding  to  the  defedlive  Definition  which  that  Philofopher  gave  of  Man, 
that  he  was  an  unplumed  Animal  on  two  Feet  (Animal  bibes  implume) ;  which 
gave  Occafion  to  Diogenes’ s  Jeft,  who,  having  picked  a  Cock,  threw  it  into  the 
Academy  among  the  Difciples  of  Plato ,  crying  out,  “  See  there,  Plato’s  Man.” 
Cbevreau  would  fignify  by  his  Expreflion,  that  the  Mufcovites  had  only  Man’s 
exterior  Form :  But  that  great  Prince,  the  Czar  Peter  Alexowitz ,  having  in¬ 
troduced  the  Arts  and  Sciences  into  RuJJia ,  his  Subjects  are  feen  to  be  Men 
like  us.  Befides,  how  is  it  poffible  that  a  fenfelefs  People  fhould  have  formed 
fuch  an  extenfive  Empire,  and  preferved  it  for  fo  long  a  Time  ?  Conqueft 
requires  great  Abilities,  and  Prefervation  (efpecially  in  Sight  of  two  fuch 
powerful  Enemies  as  the  Turk  and  P  erf  an)  much  greater.  I  am  not  ignorant 
that  Mufcovy  is  Part  of  the  ancient  Scythia ,  whofe  Inhabitants  were  juftly  re¬ 
puted  to  be  the  moft  favage  and  barbarous  of  all  Mankind ;  but  this  did  not 
depend  on  their  native  Incapacity,  but  a  Want  of  Culture  j  of  which  the  fa¬ 
mous  Philofopher  Anacbarfs  (the  only  one  of  that  Nation  that  went  to  ftudy 
in  Greece) ,  is  a  plain  Proof:  And  we  may  fuppofe,  that  if  many  Scythians  had 
done  the  fame,  their  Country  might  have  had  feveral  Anacbarfifes. 

In  quitting  Europe ,  all  is  reprefented  to  be  wild  and  barbarous :  When  the 
Imagination  of  the  Vulgar  enters  Afa,  it  figures  the  Turks ,  Perfans ,  Indians , 
Chinefe ,  and  Japonefe ,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  as  fo  many  Congregations  of  Satyrs 
or  half  Brutes ;  yet  all  thefe  Nations  obtain  as  many  Advantages  from  what 
they  apply  to,  as  we  from  our  Studies. 

The  Abhorrence  of  the  Sciences  is  not  fo  great  in  Turky ,  as  is  here  faid  ; 
for  they  have,  in  Conflantinople  and  Grand  Cairo,  Profeffors,  who  teach  Afro - 
nomy ,  Geometry ,  Arithmetic ,  Poetry ,  the  Arabic  and  P  erf  an  Languages  :  But  they 
do  not  fo  much  efteem  thefe  Faculties,  as  they  do  Politics ;  in  which  hardly  any 
Nation  equals  them.  Sir  John  Chardin ,  in  the  Relation  of  his  Voyage  to  the 
Eaf -Indies ,  fays,  that  having  converfed  in  his  PafTage  through  Confa?itinople  with 
Seignior  Quirini ,  Ambaffador  from  Venice  at  the  Porte,  this  Minifter  allured 
him,  that  he  had  never  dealt  with  any  Man,  of  equal  Penetration  and  Profun¬ 
dity  with  the  then  Vizier ;  and  that  if  he  had  a  Son,  he  would  fend  him  to  no 
other  political  School  than  the  Ottoman  Court.  The  Turks  are  very  curious  in 
all  manual  Arts,  or  corporeal  Exercifes,  to  which  they  take  an  Affedtion: 
They  are  unequalled  as  Writers ;  and  this  hath  been  the  Reafon  that  the  Art 
of  Printing  has  not  been  introduced  among  them :  They  are  likewife  the  moll 
agile  and  dextrous  Rope-Dancers  in  Europe ;  Cardano  relates  Miracles  of  two 
he  faw  in  Italy ;  one  of  whom  was  converted  to  the  Catholic  Religion,  which 
he  ftridtly  lived  up  to,  though  continuing  his  ufual  Exercifes :  The  Dexterity 
in  managing  the  Bow  to  increafe  the  Violence  of  the  Arrow,  arofe  to  fo  high  a 
Pitch  among  the  Turks,  as  to  become  almoft  incredible  ;  John  Barclay ,  in  the 
fourth  Part  of  the  Satyricon ,  teftifies  to  have  feen  a  Turk  penetrate  with  an  Ar¬ 
row  a  Piece  of  Steel,  three  Fingers  thick;  and  another,  who,  with  only  a  head- 
lefs  Shaft,  bored  a  fmall  Tree  through  and  through.  They  are  likewife  admi¬ 
rable  in  the  Art  of  preparing  Poifons,  which  they  do  not  only  make  very  adfive, 
but  fubtle;  the  tenuous  Vapour  exhaling,  on  opening  a  Linen  Scarf  or  a  Towel, 
has  frequently  been  an  Inftrument  of  Death:  A  fad  and  execrable  Art;  but 
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whilft  it  proves  the  Perverfity  of  thofe  People,  it  gives  a  Teftimony  of  their 
Ability  in  all  their  Applications. 

The  Perfians  are  more  politic  than  the  ‘Turks .  They  have  Colleges  and  Uni- 
verfities,  where  they  ftudy  Arithmetic ,  Geometry ,  Ajlronomy ,  natural  and  moral 
Philofophy ,  Medicine ,  Jurifprudence ,  Rhetoric ,  and  Poetry :  They  are  paffionately 
fond  of  this  latter 3  and  make  elegant  Verfes,  though  redundant  in  pompous 
Metaphors.  The  Magi  of  Perfia  (a  Name  given  to  their  Philofophers)  were 
celebrated  in  Antiquity 3  they  are  fo  far  from  that  fierce  Inurbanity,  which  we 
conceive  to  be  in  the  Mahometans ,  that  there  are  no  People  who  furpafs  them  in 
Expreliions  of  Civility,  Tendernefs,  and  AffeCtion.  When  a  Perjian  invites  an¬ 
other  to  an  Entertainment,  or  would  in  general  manifelf  his  Deference  and  Re- 
fpecl,  he  makes  Ufe  of  thefe  and  fimilar  Expreliions :  I  beg  you  to  honour  my 
Houfe  with  your  Prefence.  I  facrifice  myfelf  to  your  Defires.  I  could  wifh ,  that ,  of  the 
Sight  of  my  Eyes ,  you  made  a  Path  for  your  Feet  to  tread  on. 

In  the  Eajl-Indies  we  find  no  Learning,  but  more  than  an  ordinary  Capa¬ 
city  for  it.  John-Baptif  Tavernier ,  fpeaking  of  fome  Negroes  or  Mulattos  (in 
that  Region)  called  Canarines ,  of  whom  many  are  eftablifhed  with  various  Em¬ 
ploys  in  Goa ,  the  Philippines ,  and  other  Parts,  fubjeCt  to  the  Spaniards  and  Por- 
tuguefe ,  fays,  that  the  Sons  of  the  faid  Negroes ,  who  apply  themfelves  to  Study, 
advance  more  in  fix  Months,  than  the  Portuguefe  in  double  that  Time 3  and 
this  he  heard  from  the  Friars  who  taught  them.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  when 
the  Portuguefe  firft  faw  thofe  Blacks ,  they  believed  their  Reafon  to  be  as  obfcure 
as  their  Faces;  and  would  adjudge  to  themfelves  a  natural  Superiority,  little 
different  from  that  which  Men  have  over  Brutes 3  and,  O  !  in  how  many  Parts 
of  the  World,  where  the  Inhabitants  are  deemed  ftupid,  may  the  fame  happen  ? 
But  the  Metal  of  the  Underftanding  remains  occult,  whilft  unexamined  by  the 
Touchftone  of  Study. 

The  greateft  Injuftice  done  in  this  Matter,  is,  in  the  Conception  formed  by 
the  Vulgar  relative  to  the  Chinefe.  But  why  do  I  fay,  the  Vulgar?  fince  even 
Men  of  Learning,  when  they  confider  any  Abfurdity,  or  aCt  againft  Reafon, 
are  apt  to  fay,  that  this  would  not  have  paffed  among  the  Chinefe  3  which  is  the 
fame  as  to  place  in  China  the  Antonomafia  of  Barbarity.  This  is  well  for  the 
Idea  which  that  Nation  have  of  themfelves,  who  judge  the  Inheritance  of  Wit 
to  be  theirs,  according  to  one  of  their  Proverbs,  which  fays,  That  the  Chinefe 
have  two  Eyes  3  the  Europeans  only  one  3  and  all  the  reft  of  the  World  is  in- 
tirely  blind. 

The  Cafe  is,  that  they  have  fufficient  Foundation  to  believe  fo.  Their  civil 
and  political  Government  exceeds  that  of  all  other  Nations :  Their  Precautions 
to  avoid  botli  domeftic  and  foreign  Wars,  are  admirable :  The  Eftimation  of 
the  Wife  is  not  equalled  among  any  other  People,  as  it  is  to  thefe  only  that 
the  Government  is  trufted  3  and  this  alone  is  fufficient  to  make  them  efteemed 
as  the  moft  rational  of  all  Men.  The  Excellence  of  their  inventive  Faculty 
appears,  by  the  three  famous  Difcoveries  of  Printing ,  Gunpowder ,  and  the  nau¬ 
tical  Needle ,  which  are  much  more  ancient  in  China  than  in  Europe  3  and  there 
are  Reafons  to  conjecture,  that  they  were  at  firft  communicated  to  us  from 
thence.  They  excel,  in  a  very  great  Degree,  in  whatever  Art  they  apply  to  : 
And,  notwithftanding  all  the  Efforts  of  the  Europeans ,  they  have  not  been  able 
to  equal  them,  nor  even  to  imitate  them  in  fome  Things. 

Nothing  is  worthy  of  fo  much  Admiration,  as  the  Advantage  they  have  over 
us  in  their  Knowledge  and  Ufe  of  Medicine.  Their  Phyficians  are  likewife 
Apothecaries  3  I  mean,  that  they  keep  in  their  Houfes  all  Sorts  of  Medicines,, 
which  are  reduced  to  various  Simples,  whofe  Virtues  they  have  thoroughly  ex¬ 
amined,  and  are  perfectly  acquainted  with :  They  colleCt,  prepare,  and  apply 
them.  In  regard  to  the  Union  of  the  two  Offices,  the  fame  was  formerly  prac- 
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tifed  every  where  5  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed  that  the  Cuftorii  had  continued 
till  now.  They  are  vaftly  prolix  in  examining  the  Pulfe,  whofe  Motion  they 
are  frequently  an  Hour  in  contemplating  3  but  their  Comptehenfion  is  fuch, 
as  well  of  this  Sign,  as  that  of  the  Tongue,  that,  on  registering  the  one  and 
the  other,  they  (without  the  Affiftant’s  or  fick  Man’s  faying  any  thing)  de¬ 
clare  what  Diftemper  he  labours  under,  the  Symptoms  that  accompany  it,  the 
Time  of  its  Ingrefs,  with  all  other  antecedent  and  fubfequent  Circumftances. 

I  doubt  not  but  this  will  feem  incredible  to  our  Phyficians 3  but  the  various 
Relations  we  have  of  China  (fome  wrote  by  Miffionaries,'  fide  digni)  are  in  this 
Particular  fo  exact  and  conformable,  that  to  deny  Alfent  thereto,  muft  be 
deemed  a  T emerity :  And  if  any  Doubt  hereof  had  remained  with  me,  it  would 
have  been  removed,  by  Information  of  the  moft  illuftrious  Don  Jofieph  Manuel 
de  Andaya  y  Haro,  who  confirmed  this  Notice  by  the  Experience  he  had  of  a 
Chinefe  Phyfician,  -at  Manilla,  the  Capital  of  the  Philippine  Iflands  3  and  of  whom 
he  related  Miracles,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  Prognoftic,  as  that  of  the  Cura- 
tion.  And  if  any  one  confults  the  Works  of  Andrew  Cleyer ,  Protomedicus  of 
Batavia  Indica,  intitled,  de  Medicina  Chinenfium,  printed  at  Augfiburg,  and  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  Diarifls  of  Paris,  Anno  1682,  this  Hint  may  there  more  exten- 
fively  be  feen. 

And  whilft  the  Phyficians  of  China  are  fo  wife  in  the  Praftice  of  their  Art, 
their  Countrymen  are  not  lefs  fo  in  their  Behaviour  to  the  Phyfician.  If 
the  latter,  after  examining  the  Pulfe  and  the  Tongue,  does  not  hit  on  the 
Diforder,  or  fome  Circumftances  of  it  (which  feldom  happens),  he  is  diredtly 
difcharged  as  an  ignorant  Fellow,  and  another  called  3  but  if  he  difcovers  the 
Difeafe,  he  is  trufted  with  the  Cure,  and  immediately  brings  from  his  Houfe  a 
little  Bag  with  Simples,  whofe  Ufe  he  regulates  both  in  the  When  and  the  How: 
The  Cure  being  perfefted,  he  is  lawfully  paid,  as  well  for  the  Trouble  of  his 
Aftiftance,  as  Coft  of  the  Medicines  3  but  if  the  Sick  does  not  recover,  he  lofes 
both. 

We  may  generally  fay  in  Favour  of  Afia,  that  it  was  the  Part  of  the  World 
where  the  Arts  and  Sciences  had  their  Birth :  Learning  commenced  in  Phoeni¬ 
cia,  and  from  thence  was  brought  to  Egypt  and  Greece,  as  the  Knowledge  of 
the  Stars  travelled  to  both  from  Chaldea . 

In  regard  to  Africa,  we  need  only  caft  our  Eyes,  and  reflect,  that  a  Cyprian , 
a  Pertullian,  and  an  Auguftin ,  were  born  there  3  and  that  the  Africans  did  at 
one  Time  more  excel  the  Spaniards  in  the  military  Art,  than  the  latter  do 
the  others  now :  And  the  Conqueft  of  all  Spain  coft  the  Carthaginians  lefs  Blood, 
than  what  the  Spaniards  have  fince  fpent  in  gaining  fome  trifling  Remains  of 
Mauritania .  The  Earth  and  Sky  are  the  fame  now  as  then,  and  therefore  ca¬ 
pable  of  producing  equal  Geniufes  3  if  they  want  Culture,  the  Vice  is  not  in 
the  Clime,  but  Want  of  Application  j  and  yet  it  is  probable  they  are  not  fo  un¬ 
cultivated  as  is  commonly  imagined.  Father  Buffer,  in  his  little  Book,  in- 
titled,  Examen  des  Prejugez  vulgaires,  copied  an  Harangue  that  a  Morocco  Am- 
baffador  made  to  Louis  le  Grand,  which  is  as  eloquent  and  judicious  as  could 
have  been  formed  by  a  fenfible  European. 

The  Conceit,  which,  from  the  firft  Difcovery  of  America,  was  formed  of  the 
Natives,  and  that  even  ftill  continues  among  the  Plebeians,  is,  that  thofe  People 
are  governed  more  by  Inftindt  than  Reafon  3  as  if  fome  Circe ,  in  her  Peregri¬ 
nations  through  thofe  vaft  Regions,  had  transformed  all  the  Men  into  Beafts : 
However,  there  are  fufficient  Teftimonies  of  their  Capacities  being  nothing  in¬ 
ferior  to  ours.  The  moft  illuftrious  Seignior  Palafiox  is  not  contented  with  the 
Equality,  but,  in  a  Memorial  he  prefented  to  the  King  in  Favour  of  thofe 
new  Vafials,  intitled,  Retrato  natural  de  los  Indios  (a  natural  Portrait  of  the  In¬ 
dians),  he  fays,  they  exceed  us:  He  there  gives  an  Account  of  an  Indian,  his 
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Lordfhip  knew,  called  feis  Ofcios  (fix  Employs),  from  his  knowing  as  many 
in  great  Perfection ;  of  another,  who  learnt  Organ-Building  in  five  or  fix  Days, 
only  by  obferving  the  Mailer’s  Operations,  without  any  Lelfon  from  him ;  of 
a  third,  who  became  an  Organifl  in  fifteen  Days :  He  likewife  therein  relates  an 
exquifite  Piece  of  Subtilty,  which  an  Indian  praftifed  for  the  Recovery  of  a  Horfe 
that  he  had  been  robbed  of  by  a  Spaniard ;  who,  on  his  Examination  before 
the  Judge,  afferted  the  Horfe  to  have  been  his  for  many  Years  ;  and  the  Indian, 
having  no  Witnefs  to  produce  of  the  Theft,  readily  threw  his  Cloak  over  the 
Horfe’s  Eyes,  and,  turning  to  the  Spaniard ,  he  laid,  that  as  he  had  been  Mat¬ 
ter  of  the  Horfe  fo  long,  he  could  not  but  know  of  which  Eye  he  was  blind, 
and  therefore  defired  him  to  declare  it :  The  Spaniards  furprized  and  con¬ 
founded,  anfwered,  it  was  the  right ;  when  the  Indian ,  removing  the  Cloak, 
fhewed  the  Judge  and  Court  that  the  Horfe  had  both  his  Eyes  j  and  the  * Spa¬ 
niard,  thereby  convidled,  reftored  the  Horfe  to  its  true  Owner. 

The  Spaniards ,  under  the  Conduct  of  Cortes ,  had  hardly  entered  America , 
when  they  had  many  Occafions  of  knowing  that  thofe  Natives  were  of  the  fame 
Species  with  them,  and  Sons  of  the  fame  Father:  We  read,  in  the  Hijlory  of 
the  Conquef  of  Mexico,  of  military  Stratagems  formed  by  thofe  People,  nothing 
inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Carthaginians ,  Grecians ,  or  Romans.  Many  have  ob- 
ferved  that  the  Criollos,  or  Sons  of  Spaniards ,  born  in  that  Country,  are  of  a 
more  lively  and  ready  Intellect  than  thofe  of  Spain :  Though  others  add,  that 
thofe  Geniufes,  as  they  dawn  early,  fo  they  fet  the  fooner;  but  I  do  not  find 
this  any  where  confirmed. 

It  is  reafoning  but  weakly,  to  form  a  mean  Conception  of  the  Indians  Capa¬ 
city,  for  their  giving  at  firft  Pieces  of  Gold  for  Glafs  Beads  j  and  he  is  more 
dull  or  ftupid,  who  (for  fuch  an  Exchange)  counts  them  fo  :  If  Gold  and  Glafs 
are  viewed  without  Prepolfeflion,  the  latter  mull  be  allowed  to  appear  the  moil; 
beautiful  j  and  of  what  is  fought  after,  either  for  Oftentation  or  Adornment, 
the  rareft  is  always  preferred,  whilft  their  Beauty  is  equal.  And  in  this,  the 
America?is  did  the  fame  as  all  the  World  :  They  had  Gold,  and  no  Glafs  j  for 
which,  a  Glafs  Necklace  was  a  more  valuable  Prefent  for  a  Princefs  among 
them,  than  a  great  golden  Chain.  The  reverend  Father  offers  many  more 
Reafons  and  Proofs  in  Favour  of  the  Indian  Genius,  on  which  he  expatiates  in 
a  very  juft  and  philofophic  Manner :  But  what  I  have  feledled,  I  hope  will  be 
thought  fufficient  on  the  Subjedl  j  and  I  fhall  therefore  purfue  the  Thread  of 
his  Difcourfe  to  its  Conclufion. 

tc  There  are  hardly  (fays  he)  any  People  thoroughly  examined,  that  can  with 
Juftice  be  impeached  as  Barbarians :  I  fhall  not  however  deny  there  being  a 
Difequality  among  certain  Nations  in  refpedl  to  the  Ufe  of  Reafon ;  I  know 
this  depends  on  the  Difpofition.  of  the  Organ ;  and  that  the  Clime,  in  which 
the  Organ  was  generated,  may  have  an  Influence  thereon.  But  if  it  is  alked 
me.  What  Nations  are  the  moft  acute  or  fharpeft  ?  I  muft,  in  Reply,  inge- 
nuoufly  confefs  my  Incapacity  to  make  a  fecure  Judgment.  The  Sciences  at 
one  Time  flourifhed  among  the  Phoenicians ,  at  another  among  the  Chaldeans, 
at  another  among  the  Egyptians ,  at  another  among  the  Greeks ,  and  at  an¬ 
other  among  the  Romans ,  extending  afterwards  to  almoft  all  the  Europeans  : 
In  the  mean  while,  the  Turn  of  Circulation  did  not  touch  every  Country  5- 
and  the  Inhabitants  of  thofe  where  it  did  not  reach,  were  counted  dull  and 
fluggifh,  though  it  was  afterwards  feen,  that  neither  their  Comprehenfion 
or  Improvement  was  lefs  than  thofe  who  were  fo  fortunate  as  to  be  the  firft. 
And  if  the  World  fhould  laft  long,  and  great  Revolutions  in  Empires  fliould 
happen  (as  Minerva  goes  a  Pilgrim  in  the  Earth,  according  to  the  Impulfe 
which  the  violent  Agitations  of  Mars  gives  her),  perhaps  the  Sciences  may 
be  pofTeffed,  in  an  eminent  Degree,  by  the  Laplanders ,  Lroglodites,  Garamantes- 
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(now  called  Garamal ),  and  other  People,  whom  we  at  prefent  admit,  with 
Difdain  and  Repugnancy,  as  Members  of  our  Specie.  And  I  'repeat,  that,  by 
Experience,  we  can  hardly  find  any  Difference  of  Genius  between  one  Nation 
and  another. 

Much  lefs  from  pliyhcal  Reafons.  Many  have  attempted  to  eftablifh  this  In¬ 
equality  in  Proportion  to  the  Predominancy  of  the  elemental  Qualities  which 
reign  in  different  Countries.  It  is  commonly  faid,  that  humid  and  foggy 
Climes  produce  heavy  Spirits  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  pure,  dry,  and  clear, 
witty  and  alert  ones ;  Arijlotle  declares  in  Favour  of  hot  Countries  :  The  jirfi 
would  prove  that  the  Dutch  and  Venetians  are  very  ffupid  ;  as  the  former  live  in 
Pools,  and  the  latter  inhabit  the  Gulf  they  have  given  Name  to :  And  the  fe- 
cond ,  that  the  Negroes  of  Angola  are  more  acute  than  the  Englijh ;  and  I  hardly 
believe  that  any  reafonable  Man  will  grant  either  the  one  or  the  other  Propor¬ 
tion.  And  the  Father  has,  in  a  preceding  Part  of  his  Work  (a),  largely  de-  (a)  Theat. 
monftrated,  that  an  Inequality  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  Predominancy ;  difcVsTg  1*3, 
that  has  (in  the  Temperament)  none  of  the  fenfible  Qualities  ;  for  which  Rea-  &I4’ 
foil,  it  muff  be  confelfed,  that  the  Influence  which  the  native  Country  can  have 
herein,  muff  proceed  from  a  more  occult  Caufe,  inacceflible  to  our  Knowledge 
or  Difcernment,  or  at  leaf!  not  yet  comprehended. 

When  I  fay,  that  by  Experience  we  can  hardly  obferve  an  Inequality  of  Ge¬ 
nius  among  the  Nations,  it  is  to  be  underftood  in  refpedt  to  the  effential  Qua¬ 
lities  of  Penetration,  Solidity,  and  Perfpicuity ;  not  in  regard  to  the  Accidents 
of  more  fwift  or  more  flow,  more  free  or  more  reffrained,  becaufe  in  this  it  is 
vifible  that  fome  Nations  exceed  others  :  It  being  very  apparent,  that  the  Ita¬ 
lians  and  French  are  much  more  agile  than  the  Spaniards  ;  and,  even  in  Spain , 
the  Difference  between  fome  Provinces  is  very  conflderable. 

But  if  I  was  to  give  the  Preference  to  any  Nation  in  Europe ,  for  their  Wit 
and  Acutenefs,  I  fliould  adhere  to  the  Didiates  of  Heideger ,  a  German  Author, 
who  grants  the  Englijh  this  Advantage.  It  is  certain,  that  fince  the  Cultiva¬ 
tion  of  Letters  has  been  introduced  into  Great-Britain ,  it  hath  produced  fo  great 
an  Abundance  of  eminent  Authors,  as  to  name  them  would  be  tedious  :  But, 
not  to  pafs  them  intirely  over  in  Silence,  I  fliall  mention  a  few  Stars  of  the  firfl 
Magnitude,  that  have  fhone  in  the  Benedidline  and  feraphic  Orders  ;  as  a  vene¬ 
rable  Bede ,  a  famous  Alcuinus ,  and  the  celebrated  Calculator,  Suifet ;  Alexander 
de  Ales ,  the  fubtle  Scotus,  and  his  Difciple,  William  Ockam. 

I  muff  alfo  declare,  that  when  formerly  Mathematics  were  hardly  known 
among  the  other  Nations  of  Europe ,  the  two  abovementioned  religious  Com¬ 
munities  produced,  among  the  Englijh ,  a  Roger  Bacon  ;  who,  for  his  admira¬ 
ble  and  artificial  Operations,  was  fufpedted  of  being  a  Magician :  The  Vul¬ 
gar  feigned  of  him,  what  was  faid  of  Albertus  Magnus ,  viz.  that  he  made  a 
Head  of  Metal  which  anfwered  all  Queftions.  Oliver  of  Malmejbury  was  not 
lefs  famous,  who,  among  his  other  Excellencies,  difcovered  the  Art  of  Flying; 
which,  though  only  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  Paces,  was  more  than  any 
other  Man  ever  performed. 

In  Phyfics,  England  hath  produced  a  greater  Number  of  original  Authors, 
than  all  other  Nations  together;  fo  that  the  French ,  though  zealous  for  the 
Credit  of  their  native  Genius,  confefs  that  the  Englijh  excel  in  a  philofophic 
Spirit:  And  it  may  be  afierted,  without  Temerity,  that  the  Improvement  which 
hath  been  made  in  Phyfics  for  a  Century  paft,  is  all  owing  to  Chancellor  Ba¬ 
con, ,  who  broke  through  the  narrow  Bounds,  in  which  Philofophy  had  been  im- 
prifoncd  till  his  Time;  it  was  he  who  threw  down  the  Pillars,  which,  with  the 
I nfcr ipt ion  of  Non  plus  ultra ,  for  fo  many  Ages  had  been  fixed  to  the  Science 
of  natural  Things.  The  moft  learned  Peter  Gajfendus  was  no  more  than  a  faith¬ 
ful  Difciple  of  Bacon ,  who  repeated,  in  a  more  extenfive  Manner,  in  his  excel¬ 
lent 
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lent  philofophical  E flays,  what  Bdeon  had  fummarily  faid  in  his  5  and  what  Def- 
cartes  faid,  that  was  good,  was  taken  from  Bacon  :  After  the  latter,  Robert 
Boyle  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  were  alfo  great  Originals  ;  followed  by  Mr.  John 
Locke,  the  Cavalier  Digby ,  and  many  others  ;  among  whom,  Thomas  Moore  (fa¬ 
mous  in  the  Sciences)  ought  not  to  pafs  unnoticed. 

I  muft  alfo  fay,  that,  in  the  Englijh  Philofophers,  I  have  remarked  an  inge¬ 
nuous  Explication  and  a  frank  Narrative  of  what  they  had  experienced,  dis¬ 
robed  of  all  Artifice,  which  is  not  fo  frequent  in  thofe  of  other  Nations ;  efpe- 
cially  in  Bacon ,  Boyle ,  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  the  Phyfician  Sydenham :  It  is 
pleafmg  to  fee  how  free  from  Boafting  or  Vanity  they  relate  what  they  know, 
and,  without  Blufhing,  confefs  what  they  are  ignorant  of.  This  is  the  proper 
Charafter  of  fublime  Geniufes,  and  brilliant  Examples  for  Imitation. 

And  a  ftrong  Reafon  for  this  Nation’s  having  among  them  Men,  fo  far  ex¬ 
celling  all  other  Nations  in  the  natural  Sciences,  without  having  the  Advantage 
of  them  in  Genius,  is,  their  being  more  or  lefs  intenfe  in  their  Application  to 
Study.  Mr.  Rollin ,  fo  well  known  in  the  World  for  the  many  and  fine  Hifto- 
ries  he  has  wrote,  confefles  with  fome  Concern,  that  the  faid  Application  reigns 
in  a  high  Degree  in  England,  refpedlively  to  France,  which  he  learned  from  his 
frequent  Converfation  with  the  Englijh  travelling  Gentry ;  among  whom,  he 
hardly  met  with  one  unadorned  with  a  confiderable  Knowledge  in  one  or  more 
Faculties.  And  befides,  I  have  been  informed,  that  many  of  the  Nobility  and 
other  principal  Perfons  have  excellent  Libraries,  neither  ufelefs  to  themfelves  or 
others,  to  whom  they  are  permitted  to  lie  open  ;  fo  that  it  may  very  well  hap¬ 
pen,  that  without  any  particular  Excellence  in  the  native  Talents,  Great-Bri- 
tain  contains  Perfons  better  inftrucffed  in  Arts  and  Sciences  than  other  Nations : 
Infomuch  that  one  Country,  without  a  greater  Plenty,  or  a  better  Quality  of 
nutritious  Juices  than  others,  produces  more  and  better  Fruits,  only  by  a  greater 
Application  and  Culture. 

It  is  true  that  England  hath  produced  not  a  few  Geniufes  of  fo  exalted  and 
fuperior  Note,  as  has  induced  fome  Literati  of  other  Nations  to  grant  a  genial 
Advantage  to  the  Englijh  over  others.  I  have  already  mentioned  Heideggers  Af- 
fent  to  this  Affertion  ;  and  fliall  now  add,  that  the  great  Fontenelle  (of  whom  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  no  one  was  better  qualified  than  he  to  decide  this  Mat¬ 
ter),  although  he  does  not  any  where  exprefsly  fay  thefe  very  Words,  he  does 
in  many  Places  fpeak  with  fuch  an  Emphafis,  of  the  Anglican  Geniufes,  that, 
without  any  Violence,  the  fame  Opinion  may  be  attributed  to  him.  And  it  is 
very  remarkable,  that  there  are  many  French  Authors,  who,  notwithftanding 
the  notorious  Emulation  exifting  between  the  two  Nations,  yield  to  the  Eng- 
iijk  a  greater  Penetration  and  Depth  of  Thought,  referving  however  to  their  own 
the  Glory  of  a  better  Explication  :  And  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  this  latter, 
the  French  are  fuperior  to -their  Neighbours;  fo  that  it  is  become  a  Proverb 
among  them,  “  An  Englijh  Conception  under  a  French  Pen.” 

But,  among  the  French  Authors,  Father  Renatus  Rapin  merits  a  particular 
Confideration ;  not  only  as  a  Critic,  celebrated  by  thofe  both  of  his  own  Na¬ 
tion  and  others ;  but  for  the  Juftice  he  does  to  the  Britijh  Genius,  for  its  Pe¬ 
netration  and  profound  Philofophy,  notwithftanding  their  Difference  in  reli¬ 
gious  Principles  :  And,  when  he  is  fpeaking  in  particular  of  the  modern  Philo¬ 
fophers  with  an  original  Spirit,  he  only  found  one  in  Fratice,  which  was  Def- 
cartes-,  one  in  Italy,  which  was  Galileus ;  but  in  England,  he  acknowledges  three, 
viz.  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Boyle. 

What  would  Father  Rapin  have  faid,  had  he  lived  to  know  that  Prodigy  of 
an  improved  Genius,  who,  with  more  than  an  aquiline  Flight,  reached  the  ce- 
leftial  Spheres ;  and,  with  more  than  a  Lynx’s  Perfpicacity,  penetrated  to  an 
abyfmal  Profundity  ?  Much  more  than  all  this  is  implied  in  the  Name  of  the 

great 
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great  Newton  !  Of  the  above  three,  I  have  never  feen  Hobbes ,  nor  any  of  his 
Works  ;  I  know  he  is  celebrated  for  his  Sharpnefs  and  Sagacity,  as  much  as  he 
is  detefted  for  his  Impiety. 

Bacon  and  Boyle  were  original  and  profound  Philofophers ;  but  Newton  was 
more  profound  and  inventive  than  them  both.  Nature,  difclofmg  to  Bacon 
the  Ground- Plot  of  her  magnificent  Palace,  placed  in  his  View  the  Doors,  by 
which  he  might  enter  to  the  interior  Apartment ;  and  he  gave  Notice  to  the 
World  of  the  one  and  the  other,  in  his  celebrated  Works,  intitled.  Novum  Or - 
ganum  Scientiarum ,  and  de  Augmentis  Scientiarum.  To  Boyle ,  fhe  delivered  the 
Key  of  one  of  the  principal  Entries  to  the  Salloon  of  the  Anatomy  of  inanimate 
Bodies  :  But  to  Newton ,  fhe  gave  a  Torch  of  the  mold  vivid  Light,  that,  with 
it,  he  might  examine  the  mold  ample  Spaces  of  that  grand  Edifice,  in  which 
all  the  antecedent  Philofophers  had  feen  nothing  but  Darknefs. 

Many  other  eminent  EngllJJ:  Perfons  might  be  named,  though  fuch  as  may 
be  matched  in  other  Nations :  Befides,  my  Defign  is  not  to  exhibit  in  the 
Theatre,  every  great  Man,  but  only  thofe  few, 

Qui  ob  facia  ingentia  pojfunt 
Vere  Homines ,  &  Semi-Dei ,  Heroefque  vocari . 

Palingen.  in  Capric. 

However,  notwithftanding  the  aforefaid,  the  Reafon  previoufiy  alledged,  of  the 
greater  Application  of  the  Englifb  Nation  to  the  Cultivation  of  Letters ,  the 
Doubt  ftill  fubfifts,  whether  the  Giants  of  the  extraordinary  Stature  defcribed, 
are  owing  thereto,  more  than  to  fome  particular  native  Difpofition ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  in  Support  of  the  faid  Doubt,  that  the  EngUjh  Genius,  more 
intrepid  and  refolute  than  that  of  other  Nations,  contributes  not  a  little  to  the 
Credit  and  Splendor  of  their  Ingenuity.  It  is  certain,  that,  of  two  equal  Capa¬ 
cities  (the  one  timid,  and  the  other  undaunted),  the  latter  will  outfhine  the  for¬ 
mer;  not  only  in  Converfation  (where  Magnanimity  gives  the  greatell  Bright- 
nefs  to  a  genteel  Behaviour),  but  in  Writing;  in  which  the  Pufillanimous,  al¬ 
though  on  many  Subjects  he  fhould  be  capable  to  furmount,  or  rife  above  the 
common  Way  of  Thinking  or  Difcourfing  of  other  Men,  yet  the  various  Rilks 
that  he  forms  in  trailing  particular  Ideas  to  his  Pen,  make  him  confine  them 
within  fuch  narrow  Limits,  that  probably  he,  who  might  afpire  to  the  Glory  of 
an  original  Author,  remains  by  his  Fears  thruld  among  the  numberlefs  Rabble 
of  vulgar  Writers  :  On  the  contrary,  the  intrepid  Genius,  fearlefs  of  fpread- 
ing  his  Sails  to  the  Wind,  though  forefeeing  the  Dangers  of  the  Gulf,  obtains 
public  Fame  and  the  Elleem  of  Men  of  Underllanding,  for  bringing  to  Light  the 
Thoughts  which  his  elevated  Genius  fuggells.  So  that  it  may  be  faid,  that  as 
well  in  fcientifical,  as  military  Enterprizes,  Intrepidity  concurs  with  the  Un¬ 
derllanding  to  form  Heroes. 

And  to  complete  this  Part  of  my  Difcourfe,  and  in  Obfequioufnefs  to  the  Cu¬ 
rious,  I  here  add  the  following  Table,  taken  from  the  fecond  Volume  of  the  Spe¬ 
cula  Phyfico-Mathematico-Hif  erica  of  the  Father  Premonfratenfis  John  Zahn  (a 
German );  where  he  places  in  View  the  Variety  which  the  five  principal  Nations 
in  Europe  have,  in  Inge?iiums ,  Vices,  and  Endowments,  both  of  Soul  and  Body; 
which  he  offers,  as  regulated  according  to  the  common  Opinion :  Though 
with  what  Truth,  mull  be  left  to  the  Decifion  of  the  judicious  Reader;  with 
this  F.emark,  however,  of  the  Injullice  done  the  Spaniards ,  who  are  not  hor¬ 
rid  in  Body,  Devils  in  Beauty,  nor  fallacious  in  their  Fidelity ;  but  have  rather 
a  corporeal  Gentility  and  Comelinefs,  and  are  generally  fixed  in  their  Attach¬ 
ments. 
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German. 

Spaniard. 

Italian. 

French. 

Englijh. 

In  the  Body 

robuft 

horrid 

weak 

agile 

delicate. 

In  Mind 

a  Bear 

an  Elephant 

a  Fox 

an  Eagle 

a  Lion. 

In  Drefs 

a  Monkey 

modeft 

mournful 

proteus 

fuperb. 

In  Cuftoms 

ferious 

grave 

eafy 

oftentatious 

pleafant. 

At  Table 

fottifh 

faftidious 

fober 

delicate 

gluttonous. 

In  Beauty 

a  Statue 

a  Devil 

a  Man 

a  Woman 

an  Angel. 

In  Converfation 

howls 

fpeaks 

raves 

fings 

cries. 

In  Secrets 

forgetful 

dumb 

referved 

talkative 

unfaithful. 

In  Science 

Jurift 

Theologer 

Architect 

fomething  of  all 

Philofopher. 

In  Fidelity 

faithful 

fallacious 

fufpicious 

light 

perfidious. 

In  Council 

flow 

cautious 

fubtle 

precipitate 

imprudent. 

In  Religion 

fuperftitious 

conftant 

religious 

zealous 

changeable. 

Magnificence 

in  Fortification 

in  Arms 

In  Temples 

in  Palaces 

in  Fleets. 

JnMatrimonv  theHufband  is 

a  Lord 

a  Tyrant 

a  Jailor 

a  Companion 

a  VafTal. 

The  Wife  is 

adomefticUtenfil 

a  Slave 

a  Prifoner 

a  Lady 

a  Quedn. 

The  Servant  is 

a  Companion 

a  Subjedl 

obedient 

a  Servant 

a  Slave. 

Infirmities  theyfuffer 

the  Gout 

all 

Plague 

venereal 

Cankers. 

In  Death  he  is 

difencumbered 

courageous 

defperate 

violent 

prefumptuous. 

(b)  Glorias  Father  Feijoo  (b)  proceeds  to  decry  and  invalidate  the  Refledlions  call  on  his 
Countrymen  by  Foreigners,  for  their  Defeft  of  intellectual  Abilities,  and  as  the 
molt  inept  and  dull  among  the  principal  Nations  of  Europe ;  only  granting  them 
a  fpecial  Talent  for  the  abftract  Sciences,  as  Logic ,  Metapbyjics ,  and  fcholajiic  Di¬ 
vinity,  with  a  middling  or  reafonable  one  for  ‘Jurisprudence  and  moral  Theology. 


There  needs  but  little  Refledtion  to  difcover  the  Original  of  a  Conception  fo 
injurious  to  the  Spanijh  Nation ;  being  no  other  than  a  grofs  Equivocation,  in 
confounding  the  DefeCt  of  Ability  with  the  Want  of  Application,  the  Poftibility 
with  the  FaCt :  The  Spanijh  Geniufes  are  fit  for  all;  but,  having  placed  their 
greateft  Endeavours  in  cultivating  the  abftradt  Sciences,  Strangers  could  folely 
remark  the  Eminence  of  their  Talents  for  thefe,  collecting  therefrom  (with¬ 
out  any  other  Foundation)  their  Ineptitude  for  the  others.  But  he  goes  on  to 
demonftrate  their  Excellency,  in  what  they  are  allowed  to  have  only  reached  a 
Medium,  and  to  be  equivalent  in  all  the  reft  with  their  Neighbours,  by  the 
fubfequent  Catalogue  of  Writers  in  all  Sciences. 


Moral  Tfieo- 
I°Ky  • 


Moral  Theology  (he  fays)  had  its  Birth  in  Spain ;  and  that  St.  Raimundo  de 
Pegnajort  (a  Spaniard  and  Dominican )  was  Author  of  the  firft  moral  Summary 
that  has  ever  appeared;  from  which  original  Fountain,  the  mighty  River  of 
moral  Divinity  is  derived. 


}urifpruc!«nce. 


In  regard  to  canonical  and  civil  Jurisprudence ,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Ita¬ 
lians  confiderably  anticipated  both  the  Spaniards  and  all  other  Nations ;  for, 
long  before  Schools  were  opened  in  Spain  for  the  Study  of  the  Law,  Flore?icey 
Padua ,  and  Belogna ,  had  produced  feveral  admirable  jurifts  :  But  neither  the 
Italians ,  nor  any  other  can  deny,  that  after  this  Science  begun  to  be  cultivated 
in  that  Kingdom,  it  has  exhibited  various  moft  confummate  Men  in  it,  who 
are  now  the  Admiration  of  all  Europe.  In  what  Part  of  it  is  not  the  celebrated 
Martin  de  Azpilcueta  Navarro  highly  venerated,  who  had  the  Epitaph  given 
him,  of  being  the  greatejl  Theologer  oj  all  the  Juri/ls,  and  the  greatejl  Jurijl  oj  all 

the 
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the  Thcologers.  Laurence  Beyerlinch ,  and  the  Authors  of  the  newejl  hijlorical  Dic¬ 
tionary  (all  Strangers),  call  him  the  Oracle  of  fur  if  prudence* 

The  Prefident  Covarrubias ,  afterwards  Chief  of  the  fupreme  Council  of  Ca~ 
file ,  is  celebrated  for  his  great  Learning :  And  the  moft  illuftrious  Antonius  Au- 
gufinus,  Archbifhop  of  Tarragona ,  was  one  of  thofe  rare  Spirits,  whofe  Produc¬ 
tion  Nature  requires  Ages  intire  to  perfeCt  j  for,  to  his  incomparable  Compre- 
henfion  in  both  Laws,  was  added  a  moft  profound  Erudition  in  all  Sorts  of  An¬ 
tiquities,  ecclefiaftic,  profane,  and  mythological.  Paulus  Manucius  (the  Per- 
fon  fo  diltinguifhed  in  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  humane  Letters)  faid  of 
himfelf,  that ,  compared  with  others,  he  was  fomething  in  Literature,  but  no¬ 
thing  in  Comparifon  with  Antonius  Augufinus.  VoJJius ,  though  difaffected  by 
his  Country,  and  an  Enemy  by  Religion,  calls  him  a  fupreme  great  Man  j  and 
confefles,  that  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  in  the  World.  Thuanus  terms  him 
the  grand  Lamp  of  Spain :  And  Father  Andrew  Schotus  calls  him  the  Prince  of  fu- 
rifs ,  and  Flower  of  the  Age-,  adding,  that  it  feems  as  if  the  Souls  of  thofe  great, 
ancient  Jurifts,  Paulus ,  Ulpianus ,  and  Papinianus,  were  refufeitated,  or  placed  in 
him  by  a  Species  of  Tranfmigration.  Stephen  Balucius  celebrates  him  as  a  Per- 
fon  mof  illuftrious  and  excellent  in  every  thing  praife-worthy .  Even  that  proud 
and  puffed-up  Critic,  the  continual  Contemner  of  the  greateft  Giants  in  Learn¬ 
ing,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Jofeph  Scaliger ,  abated  his  Arro¬ 
gance  and  Detraction,  when  he  fpoke  of  this  rare  Man,  faying,  “  I  am  not 
ignorant  how  great  a  Man  Antonius  Augufinus  was,  being  convinced  by  his 
Writings  of  his  vaft  Fund  of  Literature.” 

Antonius  Augufinus  rofe  with  fo  rapid  a  Flight  to  the  Summit  of  Jurifpru- 
dence,  that  he  had  hardly  reached  his  twentieth  Year,  when  he  publifhed  that 
excellent  Work,  intitled,  Emendationes  Juris  Civilis  j  in  which  there  was  found 
very  much  to  be  learned  by  thofe  who  had  grown  old  in  the  Study  of  the  Law : 

But  his  chief  Work,  as  Fruit  of  a  riper  Age,  was,  the  Correction  of  Grecian  j  a  pro¬ 
digious  Performance,  of  a  moft  eminent  Wifdom,  and  admirable  Judgment.  An¬ 
thony  T  eiftfter ,  a  Frenchman  and  a  Proteftant  (Flog.  Fir.  Erud.) ,  characterizes  him, 
by  faying,  that,  “  he  was  of  fo  fublime  a  Genius,  and  fo  folid  a  Judgment,  that 
he  might  promife  himfelf  an  univerfal  Applaufe  from  every  Undertaking.” 

The  Praifes  of  Antonio  de  Govea  are  ftill  refounding  in  France ,  which  fhares 
the  Glory  of  fo  famous  ajurift;  who,  though  a  Spaniard  by  Birth,  was  a  French¬ 
man  by  Education  and  Study.  He  arrived  to  fuch  a  Degree  of  Eminence  in  the 
Comprehenfion  of  the  Law,  that  the  great  Oracle  of  France ,  fames  Cujacius , 
teftifieth,  that  among  all  the  Interpreters  of  the  fufinian  Code,  the  faid  Govea 
was  the  only  one,  to  whom  in  Juftice  the  Sovereignty  belonged,  as  Thuanus  re¬ 
lates  in  his  Hfory ,  Anno  1565.  And  it  is  very  furprizing,  that  he  ftiould  be  fo 
confummate  in  the  thorny  and  vaftly  extenfive  Faculty  of  Jurifprudence,  hav¬ 
ing  made  his  greateft  Application  to  the  Study  of  the  other  Sciences ;  being  a 
fine  Poet,  and  fo  great  a  Philofopher,  as  to  obtain  a  Glory  fuperior  to  all  the 
French  Arif  otleans,  in  his  Defence  of  the  peripatetic  Doctrine,  again  ft  Petrus  Ra¬ 
mus,  the  vehement  Impugner  of  it. 

Augufin  Barbofa  is  equally  (or  but  little  lefs)  celebrated  by  Strangers,  as  may 
be  feen  in  the  Elogiums  which  Ughelius ,  Janus  Nidus  Erythreus ,  and  Laurence 
CraJfuSy  made  of  him. 

In  this  Catalogue,  Mention  is  only  made  of  the  few  Spaniards  who  are  re¬ 
garded  by  Foreigners  as  fupreme  Jurifts ;  but  if  they  are  confidered  as  Prodi¬ 
gies  of  Learning,  inftead  of  a  Paucity,  five  muft  be  counted  a  great  Number: 

Though  I  believe,  that  if  many  others  learned  in  the  Law,  whom  Spain  hath 
produced,  had  been  equally  known  to  Strangers  as  the  preceding  great  Authors, 
they  probably  would  not  have  been  lefs,  or  but  little  lefs,  efteemed  by  them* 
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In  this  Number  we  may  juftly  reckon  Cajiillo ,  Larrea ,  Solorzano ,  Molina ,  Crefpi, 
Valenzuela ,  Velazquez ,  Amaya ,  Gutierrez ,  Gonzalez ,  Azevedo ,  Gregorio  Lopezy 
and  many  others ;  in  whofe  Praife  I  (hall  not  enlarge,  as  my  Intention  here  is 
to  afcertain  the  Excellency  of  the  Spanijh  Jurifts  on  the  Teftimony  of  foreign 
Authors :  Only  thofe  fo  celebrated,  and  in  a  Angular  Manner,  have  found  a 
Place  in  this  Difcourfe. 

However,  I  am  induced  by  a  Love  of  my  Country,  and  the  Singularity  of  the 
Subject,  to  make  a  particular  Memorial  of  two,  who  owed  their  Origin  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Galicia. 

The  jirjt  is  Don  Francifco  Salgado ;  a  fublime  Genius,  who,  among  Rocks  and 
Quickfands,  knew  how  to  navigate  the  Sea  of  Jurifprudence,  in  a  Manner  till 
his  Time  judged  impracticable;  difcovering  a  Courfe  for  fettling  a  Concordance 
of  the  two  fupreme  Potefates,  pontifical  and  regal,  by  fo  narrow  a  Strait,  that 
for  never  fo  little  that  the  Veffel  of  Difcourfe  fhould  wave  to  either  Side,  it  muft 
break  againft  the  natural  Law,  or  the  divine.  Great  Genius  !  which,  if  in  the 
Works  he  wrote  on  this  Subject,  he  difcovered  his  Judgment  in  failing  among 
Rocks,  he  demonftrated  in  another  (not  lefs  ufeful  than  difficult)  that  he  knew 
how  to  find  his  Way  through  Labyrinths. 

The  Jecond  is  Don  Diego  Sarmiento  y  Valladares ,  who  was  Inquifitor-general 
of  the  Kingdom;  and,  his  not  having  committed  anything  to  the  Prefs,  is  a 
greater  Inducement  forgiving  fome  Hints  to  the  World,  in  this  Treatife,  of  his 
rare  Comprehenfion  of  the  one  and  the  other  Law.  The  authentic  Teftimony 
which  the  noble  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Valladolid  gave  of  it  (whilft  he  was 
Collegiate  there),  was  fo  extraordinary,  that  none  has  hitherto  been  feen  equal 
to  it,  and  it  is  probable  never  may.  On  the  31ft  of  May,  1654,  he  offered,  in 
the  public  Conclufions,  to  anfwer  all  the  Jurifts  and  Canonifts  of  that  Univer- 
fity,  upon  almoft  all  Parts  of  both  Laws  (comprehending  todas  las  Leyes  de  las 
Partidas ,  de  Poro  y  nueva  Recopilacion,  formerly  mentioned  in  this  Work),  in 
the  following  Manner :  That,  being  afked  for  the  Contents  of  any  Chapter,  or 
Number  of  any  Title  in  both  Laws,  he  would  reply,  giving  literally  the  Begin¬ 
ning  of  the  faid  Chapter  or  Number,  and  relating  the  Species  contained  in  it ; 
and  being,  on  the  contrary,  afked  for  any  Matter  comprehended  in  either  the 
one  or  the  other  Law,  he  will  make  an  exaCl  Recital  of  the  Chapter  or  Number 
where  the  Species  required  is  to  be  found,  adding  the  Proof  a  ratione  of  the  De- 
cifion.  But  this  will  be  better  underftood,  by  fpecifically  placing  here  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  the  faid  Conclufions,  in  the  fame  Form  as  it  was  then  publifhed,  and  is 
to  this  Day  (for  an  eternal  Memorial  of  fo  Angular  an  A6t )  preferved,  damped 
on  lcarlet  Satin,  in  the  excellent  Library  of  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz. 

Prima  Assertio. 

Interroganti  de  quocumque  capite  cujujlibet  tituli  per  Decretalium  integros  quijique 
libroSy  Sexti,  Clementinarumy  Extravagantium  communiuniy  &  quatuordecim  titulos 
Extravagantium  Johannis  Papa  XXII.  dejignato  tantum  numero  capitisy  dabimus 
ejus  mitiuniy  &  fententiam  idem  per  integros  quatuor  Injlitutionum  fufiniani  libros . 

Secunda  Assertio. 

Similiter  ex  uni v  erf s  feptem  Partitarum  (prima  Partita  except  a  y  cui  leviorem  cu~ 
ram  impendimuSy  quia  omnia  fere ,  qua  continet ,  ex  pradittis  Decretalium  libris 
tranfcripta  flint)  &  novifjima  Recopilationis  librorum  novemy  omnibufque  Paun  legi¬ 
ble,  numero  ditto  fententiam  dabimus. 

Tertia  Assertio. 

Econtra :  fuacumque  fpecie  propofita  principaliter  in  pradittis  omnibus  triplicis 
fur  is  libris  comprehenfa,  dabimus  textum  probantem  fpecieniy  &  cujufque  decifonis 
rationem . 
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Thofewho  know  how  many  and  what  large  Volumes  the  Matter  of  this  Chal¬ 
lenge  comprehends,  and  into  what  fmall  Divifions  it  is  crumbled,  muff  remain 
furprized  :  But  their  Admiration  will  fwell  to  an  extatic  Rapture,  if  they  con- 
fider  the  Perfon  we  are  fpeaking  of,  was  only  thirty  Years  old  when  he  prefided 
at  the  faid  Conclufions  ;  and  what  would  he  have  been,  with  ten,  twenty,  or 
thirty  more  Years  Study  ? 

It  is  fuppofed  by  many,  that  the  Triumph,  which  this  Hero  in  jurifprudence 
obtained  in  an  Enterprize  fo  arduous,  was  the  Effeft  of  a  prodigious  Memory} 
but  thefe  are  either  ignorant,  or  do  not  refledt  that  it  was  a  Condition  expreffed 
in  the  Cartel,  and  executed  in  the  A£t,  to  give  an  Account  of  all  the  Decifions 
they  fhould  propofe  in  the  one  and  the  other  Law ;  which  it  would  be  impoffi- 
ble  to  execute  without  a  moft  profound  Knowledge,  and  a  Genius  furprizingiy 
ready  and  perfpicacious.  Men  of  this  Caliver  are  Monfters,  feemingly  compofed 
of  an  angelical  and  human  Nature. 

- —  Slue  is  meliore  luto  finxit  preccordia  Fit  an. 
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As  it  is  a  Debt  (fays  the  reverend  Father  Feijoo)  to  vindicate  his  Nation  Niyfo  amf^ 
from  the  unjuft  Contumelies  of  Foreigners,  he  thinks  it  but  juft  to  agree  with 
them  in  all  Things  reafonable ;  and  therefore  readily  confeiTes,  that  Phyjics  and 
Mathematics  are  almoft  Strangers  in  Spam.  “  In  refpecr  of  the  firft,  we  have 
contented  ourfelves  (fays  he)  with  that  little  or  much,  good  or  bad,  that  Arif- 
totle  hath  left  us.”  And  though  fome  good  Writings  have  been  publifhed  in 
that  Kingdom,  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  all,  or  near  all,  copied  from  fo¬ 
reign  Authors. 

This  however  is  not  to  be  underftood  of  Agronomy,  as  all  Europe  owes  the  Aftronomy. 
Knowledge  of  this  Science  to  Spain-,  for  the  firft  European ,  who  appears  to  have 
cultivated  it,  was  King  Don  Alonzo  el  Sabio :  But  the  Want  of  Schools,  Praffice 
and  Affection,  have  left  the  Spaniards  very  much  behind-hand  in  the  Sciences  of 
Aftrology  and  Phyfics. 

Medicine  is  to  be  fpoken  of  in  a  different  Manner.  In  what  regards  its  Ru-  Medians, 
diments,  Method  and  Maxims,  we  are  ignorant  who  are  the  better  Inftmftors, 
the  Spanijh,  or  foreign  Authors  5  all  is  fubjeft  to  the  Conteft,  as  well  on  the 
Part  of  Reafon,  as  Experience :  No  one  is  concluded  in  the  Difpute }  all  cele¬ 
brate  their  fuccefsful  Pradtice,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  have  committed  their 
Homicides.  Here  are  a  great  Number  of  claffic  Authors,  who  are  celebrated  by  , 
fome  of  other  Nations ;  and  by  whofe  Confeftion,  the  Method  of  Valles  is  a  Work 
fo  fmgular,  as  to  ftand  unrivalled. 

In  regard  to  the  Materia  Medica,  it  is  clear  that  the  Spaniards  now  borrow  ehemiftry  and 
much  from  Strangers  ;  by  the  great  Application  of  the  latter,  and  hardly  any  Lotan>‘ 
of  the  others  to  Chemiflry  or  Botany. 

The  anatomical  Skill  is  intirely  owing  to  Strangers.  The  ancient  Greeks ,  Hip-  Anatomy, 
pocrates,  Democritus,  Arifiotle ,  Erafftratus ,  and  Galen,  gave  the  firft  Rudiments  ; 
which,  for  two  Ages  paft,  have  been  gradually  improved  by  Bit  Italians,  French , 

Germans,  Danes,  Englijh ,  and  Flemings :  And  thefe  ftrongly  proclaiming  the  high 
Neceftity  of  this  Science  for  the  right  Ufe  of  Medicine,  it  is  queftioned  whether 
it  can  do  without  it,  at  leaft  in  order  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  minute  or  de¬ 
licate  Parts  of  the  human  Body;  for  thefe,  when  they  come  to  be  examined  in 
a  Corps,  are  in  a  very  different  State  and  Condition  from  what  they  had,  when 
Life  kept  them  acting  and  in  Motion ;  their  Colour,  Figure,  Magnitude,  and 
Place,  are  altered  ;  for  which  Reafon,  they  may  eafily  reprefent  another  diftinct 
Office  from  that  they  really  exercifed  for  Life’s  Prefervation :  All  the  Time  that 
a  Sicknefs  lafts,  they  continue  changing  by  Degrees,  infomuch  that  when  the 

Vol.  I.  5  B  ana- 
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anatomical  Knife  reaches  them,  they  are  not  even  the  Shadow  of  what  they 
were.  For  this  Reafon,  Herophilus  and  Erajijlratus  (as  Cornelius  Celfus  relates)  re¬ 
queued  from  Princes  the  Bodies  of  healthful  Malefactors,  condemned  to  Death} 
whofe  Entrails  they  examined,  almoft  inftantaneoufly,  with  the  fatal  Blow  which 
deprived  them  of  Being ;  and  by  this  means  they  fearched  the  Internals,  and 
found  the  fmalleft  Veffels  in  their  natural  State,  or  very  near  it.  Other  Phyfi- 
cians  abandoned  this  Practice,  as  deeming  it  cruel }  but  I  cannot  fee  why  it 
fhould  be  counted  fo,  for,  to  Men  deftined  to  undergo  a  capital  Punifhment,  I 
imagine  it  would  be  indifferent  whether  they  died  by  the  common  Executioner, 
or  in  the  Hands  of  a  Surgeon. 

Befides  this,  there  are  not  a  few  of  thofe  called  new  Difcoveries ,  which  are 
not  queftioned  by  various  Anatomifts :  But  let  us  grant  them  all  as  incontrover¬ 
tible,  what  is  thereby  advanced  in  the  medical  Practice?  Does  it  not  ftill  proceed 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  before  ?  and  are  not  all  Infirmities  incurable  that  were 
fo  formerly  ?  Yes,  certainly.  Andrew  Cefalpinus ,  Father  Sarpi,  and  William  Har¬ 
vey,  difcovered  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood }  Afelius ,  the  laCfeal  Veins  }  Pecque- 
tus ,  the  Refervatory  of  the  Chile  and  thoracic  Conducts }  P horn  as  Bartholinus , 
the  Lymphsedudts  ;  Wharton ,  the  inferior  falivarious  Conducts  }  and  Stenon ,  the 
fuperior  ones }  Wifurgus ,  the  pancreatic  Conduct :  Willis  examined  the  Com¬ 
petition  of  the  Brain,  with  a  greater  ExaCtnefs  than  any  that  preceded  him } 
the  Compofition  of  the  Brain  and  Nerves,  which  Vieujfens ,  a  famous  Phyfician 
of  Montpelier ,  alfo  forwarded  not  a  little  :  Glijfon  treated  of  the  Liver,  in  an  ex¬ 
cellent  and  novel  Manner  j  Wharton ,  of  the  Glands  }  Graaj\  of  the  pancreatic 
Juice  and  Inftruments  of  Generation}  Lower ,  of  the  Heart’s  Motion  }  Prujlon , 
on  Refpiration }  Peyero ,  of  the  inteftine  Glands }  Drelincourt ,  of  feminine  Eggs : 
Marcellas  Malpighi  (Phyfician  to  Innocent  XII.)  made  a  Multitude  of  Difcoveries 
in  the  Lungs,  the  Brain,  Liver,  Bladder,  Reins,  and  other  Parts.  What  Ad¬ 
vantage  have  we  drawn  from  fo  many  Difcoveries,  that,  with  fo  much  Difficulty, 
the  capital,  thoracic,  renal,  and  other  Diforders,  are  cured  now  (if  they  are 
cured)  as  formerly  ? 

What  has  been  faid,  ought  to  be  underftood  according  to  the  prefent  State  of 
Anatomy  and  Medicine,  not  of  the  poffible.  I  rather  imagine,  that  if  the  me¬ 
dical  Art  can  obtain  any  fort  of  Perfection,  it  can  only  arrive  at  it  by  means  of 
anatomical  Knowledge :  Whenever  the  Texture,  Configuration,  and  Ufe  of  the 
Parts  of  the  human  Body,  fhall  be  comprehended,  it  is  very  likely,  that  thereby 
the  Caufes  of  our  prefent  Ignorance  of  innumerable  Infirmities  may  be  lifted 
out }  it  being  very  credible,  that  thefe  have  their  Origin,  not  from  imaginary 
Qualities  or  Intemperies,  but  from  the  altered  Texture  of  the  Solids  or  Liquids. 
It  therefore  feems  poffible  to  find,  by  the  Means  of  Anatomy,  a  medical-mecha¬ 
nic  Syftem  }  in  which  may  be  clearly  feen  the  Connection  of  fuch  and  fuch  In¬ 
firmity,  with  the  Difcompofure  or  altered  Texture  of  fuch  and  fuch  an  Organ. 

I  fee  this  would  difeover  that  many  are  incurable,  in  whofe  Curation  the  Phyfi- 
cians  now  labour :  But  would  it  not  be  a  great  Good  to  the  Sick,  to  excufe  tor¬ 
menting  them  in  continuing  a  Courfe  of  Phyfic,  when  they  cannot  reftore  them 
to  Health }  and  ftill  a  much  greater,  by  inducing  them  to  treat  of  the  eternal, 
when  they  cannot  obtain  a  temporal  Welfare  ? 

Neither  do  I  pretend  that  the  modern  Difcoveries  in  Anatomy  are  deftitute  of 
Utility,  as  they  are  undoubtedly  beneficial,  not  only  in  the  medicinal,  but 
alfo  in  the  philofophical  and  theological :  In  the  philofophical,  by  manifefting 
the  Structure  and  Ufe  of  the  Organs  of  the  human  Body}  which  Knowledge 
makes  a  principal  Part  of  Phyfics :  In  the  theological,  becaufe  they  palpably  de- 
monftrate  the  Exiftence  of  the  fupreme  and  moil  wife  Artificer,  in  the  admira¬ 
ble  Compofition  and  Harmony  of  fo  curious  and  delicate  a  Fabric  :  In  fine,  in 
the  medical,  they  difeover  various  Errors  of  the  Ancients  in  order  of  the  Theory} 

and. 
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and,  fiich  as  it  is,  in  order  of  the  practical.  But  it  is  an  admirable  Thing  to 
fee  the  greater  Part  of  our  Phyficians  fo  wedded  to  their  old  Opinions,  that  they 
cannot  be  influenced  or  perfuaded  to  abandon  them,  even  where  they  are  evi¬ 
dently  in  the  Wrong :  It  being  vifible  by  Anatomy,  that  all  the  Veins,  which  are 
difperfed  and  run  in  the  Arm,  are  Branches  of  the  Subclavius  ;  by  which  foie 
Conduit,  their  Blood  is  communicated  to  the  reft  of  the  Body  (in  like  manner  to 
the  various  Branches  of  Arteries  that  there  are  in  the  Arm,  the  Blood  does  not 
flow,  but  by  the  Artery  which  hath  the  fame  Denomination).  It  therefore  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  evident  Confequence,  that  the  Election  of  this  or  that  Vein  in  the 
Arm  for  Bleeding  is  totally  ufelefs;  and  that  there  is  no  Foundation  for  calling 
this  thoracic ,  that  bajilic ,  and  another  cephalic ,  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
have  any  particular  Correfpondence  with  this  or  that  Part  of  the  Body :  Notwith- 
ftanding  which,  there  are  Phyficians  (and  not  ignorant  in  Anatomy)  who  te- 
nacioufly  perfift  in  this  Mania,  of  eledting  Veins  in  the  Arm;  and  judge  that 
they  fhall  do  Wonders  in  various  Paroxyfms  or  Diforders,  by  opening  the  Sal- 
•uatella ,  to  which  they  have  often  Recourfe,  as  to  a  facred  Anchor,  after  having 
unprofitably  made  other  Bleedings.  This  Error  is  very  pernicious ;  becaufe, 
influenced  by  the  Apprehenfton  that  the  bleeding  this  Part  hath  a  fpecial  Gui¬ 
dance,  they  add  this  Bleeding  to  thofe  that  have  preceded  (which  probably  may 
have  been  more  than  was  neceflary),  and  thereby  greatly  debilitate  the  poor  Suf¬ 
ferer,  which  they  would  not  do,  were  they  not  preoccupied  by  that  Error. 

And  though  the  Number  of  Spaniards ,  who  have  applied  themfelves  to  the 
Study  of  this  Art,  is  but  fmall ;  yet  fome  have  appeared  in  a  better  Light  than 
common,  and,  among  thefe,  Dodtor  Martinez  hath  fhone  with  an  unufual  Luf- 
tre:  Who,  having  (among  the  continual  Labours  of  pradtifing,  writing,  and 
ftudying  of  Medicine  and  Philofophy)  left  open  fome  Intervals  for  applying 
himfelf  to  Anatomy,  became  moft  confummate  in  it;  as  the  excellent  Work, 
he  a  few  Years  ago  publifhed  (with  the  Title  of  Anatomia  compkta ),  demon- 
ftrates. 

If  we  fet  afide  what  Arijlotle  hath  left  us  on  moral  Philofophy,  what  elfe  is  efti-  Moral  Phi- 
mable  in  the  World  is  found  in  the  Writings  of  that  great  Stoic  of  Cor  dub  a ,  Lu-  lofophy‘ 
cius  Anneus  Seneca .  Plutarch ,  though  a  Grecian ,  did  not  fcruple  to  prefer  him 
even  to  Arijlotle  himfelf,  faying,  that  Greece  had  never  produced  a  Man  equal 
to  hhn  in  Matters  of  Morality  :  Lipf.us  faid,  that  when  he  read  Seneca ,  he  fan¬ 
cied  himfelf  placed  on  the  Summit  of  a  Hill,  fuperior  to  all  Things  mortal;  and 
in  another  Part,  that  it  feemed  to  him,  after  the  facred  Letters,  there  was  no¬ 
thing  wrote  in  any  Language  better,  nor  more  ufeful,  than  the  Works  of  Se¬ 
neca:  Father  Caujinus  affirms,  that  there  never  was  a  Genius  equal  to  his ;  and 
that  a  large  Volume  might  be  filled  with  the  Elogies  given  to  this  Philofopher, 
by  many  confiderable  Authors. 

In  Geography ,  the  celebrated  Pomponius  Mela ,  a  Native  of  Granada,  whofe  three  Geography. 
Books,  de  Situ  Qrbis ,  are  not  lefs  valuable  for  his  Care  and  Corredtnefs,  than  for 
the  Elegance  and  Purity  of  the  Latin  Didtion.  From  him,  Pliny ,  Solinus ,  and  all 
others  that  followed  them  in  the  Defcription  of  the  Globe,  took  what  they 
wrote;  and,  however  others  may  boaft  of  their  Maps  and  Atlajfes,  they  muft  allow 
that  their  great  Mafter  of  Geography  was  a  Spaniard. 

England  and  France,  by  an  Application  of  their  Academies,  and  the  Curiofity  Natural 
of  their  Travellers,  have  for  fome  Time  paft  made  no  fmall  Progrefs  in  natural  Hlll0iy" 
Hifory  ;  but  they  cannot  fhew  any  Treatife,  the  Work  only  of  one  Man,  com¬ 
parable  to  the  natural  Hifory  of  America,  compofed  by  Father  Jofeph  Acofa , 
and  celebrated  by  the  Learned  of  all  Nations.  I  have  faid  the  Labour  of  a  Jingle 
Man ,  becaufe  there  are  many  voluminous  Compilements  on  this  Subjedt,  in 
which  the  nominal  Author  had  little  or  nothing  more  to  do,  than  the  forming 
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a  Body  from  Materials  feledtcd  from  the  Works  of  various  Writers.  Father 
Acojla  is  an  Original  in  his  Kind,  and  may  properly  be  called  the  Pliny  of  the 
new  TVorld-,  and  in  fome  Manner  he  did  more  than  Pliny ,  fince  the  latter  va¬ 
lued  himfelf  on  the  Flints  of  many  who  had  preceded  him,  as  he  himfelf  confelTes; 
whereas  Father  Ac  of  a  found  none  from  whom  to  tranfcribe. 

As  the  prudent  Study  of  Agriculture  (an  Art  in  which  Nature  reigns)  com¬ 
prehends  a  Part  of  natural  Hiftory,  we  may  here  add  another  famous  Spaniard 
whom  Antiquity  offers,  viz.  Junius  Moderatus  Columela,  a  mo  ft  difcreet  and  ele¬ 
gant  Author;  v/hofe  Books  of  Re  Rufica  are  applauded  both  by  Ancients  and 
Moderns,  as  the  moft  excellent  that  have  ever  been  wrote  on  the  ufeful  Art  of 
Agriculture.  John  Andrew  Quenfledt  ( apud P opeblount  in  Columela)  fays,  that  this 
Writer  fliines  like  a  Sun  among  all  that  have  treated  of  the  Subject;  Inter  omnes , 
qui  extant  rei  ruficce  Scrip  tores,  Solis  infar  cminet ,  ac  lucet. 

We  now  come  to  two  Faculties  of  greater  Amplitude,  viz.  Rhetoric  2ccd\.  Poetry ; 
I  term  them  of  greater  Amplitude,  not  only  for  the  larger  Extent  of  their  Ob¬ 
jects,  but  alfo  for  the  greater  Number  of  Men  of  Genius,  who  cultivate  the  one 
and  the  other. 

If  Sp  ain  had  produced  no  more  Orators  than  a  Quintilian ,  this  would  be 
enough  to  raife  Envy  in  other  Nations,  and  make  them  drop  all  Competition 
with  him  :  Though  Italy  nnift  be  excepted  in  Favour  of  Cicero ;  yet  not  with¬ 
out  fome  Contradiction,  fince  the  famous  Brandenburg  Critic,  Gafper  Bar thius, 
declares,  that  (without  Temerity)  the  Preference  is  due  to  Quintilian  above  all 
other  Orators  without  Exception  :  In  another  Part,  he  ftiles  him  the  moft  ele¬ 
gant  Author  of  all  thofe  that  ever  wrote;  Quint  Hi  anus  omnium ,  qui  nnquam  fcrip- 
ferunt ,  Audlorum  elegantijjimus .  Laurence  Valla  contented  himfelf  with  granting 
the  Spanifo  Orator  an  Equality  with  the  Roman.  Be  this  as  it  will  in  the  Ufe 
of  Rhetoric,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  Precepts  of  the  Art,  Quintilian  greatly 
exceeded  Cicero ;  for  what  the  latter  wrote  on  the  Rules  of  Eloquence ,  is  greatly 
fhort  of  the  moft  excellent  Inflitutions  of  Quintilian ;  fo  that  Cicero  was  a  fa¬ 
mous  Orator,  only  for  himfelf ;  but  Quintilian,  for  himfelf  and  every  body  elfe. 
The  Eloquence  of  Cicero  was  great,  but  unfruitful,  remaining  in  one  Individual; 
that  of  Quintilian ,  befides  being  great,  is  highly  beneficial  to  all  Mankind : 
In  fuch  a  Degree,  that  the  aforefaid  Laurence  Valla  declared,  there  has  not  been 
fince  Quintilian,  nor  ever  will  be,  an  eloquent  Man,  that  does  not  form  him¬ 
felf  intirely  by  the  Precepts  of  that  Rhetor. 

Quintilian  was  not  the  only  great  Orator  whom  Spain  gave  to  Rome.  Marcus 
Anneus  Seneca,  Father  of  Seneca ,  Nero’s  Preceptor,  obtained,  in  an  oratorical 
Fame,  a  Place  next  to  Quintilian  and  Cicero:  This  is  the  Judgment  of  the 
learned  Jefuit,  Andrew  Schotus.  So  that  we  may  fay,  Spain  produced  two  Ciceros 
in  the  Time  Italy  produced  but  one,  and  all  other  Nations  none. 

The  Genius  of  the  modern  Spaniards  is  the  fame  for  Eloquence  as  that  of  the 
Ancients.  We  live  under  the  fame  Heavens,  and  are  nourifhed  by  the  fame 
Earth.  Opportunities  for  exercifing  the  Genius  are  now  more  frequent,  by 
the  continual  Pradtice  of  the  facred  Miniftry  in  the  Pulpit ;  but  I  do  not  know 
by  what  fatal  Deftiny,  and  at  what  Time,  a  Manner  of  Preaching  was  introduced 
into  Spain ,  replete  with  Subtilty,  though  deftitute  of  Rhetoric.  I  fee  truly  in 
many  Sermons,  various  Strokes  of  a  brilliant,  lively  and  efficacious  Wit,  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  greateft  Sublimity  of  Eloquence,  if  the  prefent  Method  did  not 
oblige  the  Authors  to  take  little  or  no  Notice  of  the  divine  Operations.  Our  Ora¬ 
tions  are  fo  called,  but  are  not  fo ;  becaufe  the  oratorical  Form  is  not  obferved  in 
them,  but  the  academical;  in  which  the  affedted  Diftindrion  of  Propofitions  and 
Proofs  leaves  the  Complex  languid,  and  deftitute  of  any  Force ;  as  the  Divi- 
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fions  made,  break  the  Impetus  of  the  Perfuafion,  fo  that  it  ftrikes  but  weakly  on 
the  Spirits.  That  current  Tenor  and  Uniformity  of  the  antique  Orations,  as 
well  lacred  as  profane,  proceeding  uninterrupted,  from  Beginning  to  End,  to 
the  Mark  propofed,  did  not  only  preferve  them,  but  went  fucceflively  augment¬ 
ing  the  Iinpulfe:  They  had  likewife  a  methodical  Diftribution  in  them,  by  Prq- 
pofals,  Arguments,  and  Diftinclion  of  Parts ;  how  then  could  they  want  any 
Effential  ?  But  all  was  wove  with  fuch  a  marvellous  Artifice,  that,  concealing 
the  Divifion,  the  Unity  only  fhone  forth.  The  Method  that  now  reigns  of  giv¬ 
ing  the  Oration,  crumbled  or  broken  in  its  Members,  is  prefenting  to  the  Au¬ 
ditory  a  Corps,  on  which  the  Orator  makes  the  anatomical  Diffedtion  ■  The 
Analyfis  of  an  Oration  folely  touches  the  Critic  or  Cenfor,  who  would  afterwards 
examine  it  with  Reflection  ;  its  Anticipation  by  the  Orator,  is  pulling  down  his 
own  Work,  at  the  fame  Time  that  he  is  eredting  it. 

Though  while  I  am  thus  arguing,  I  do  not  lofe  Sight  of  the  Difficulty  which 
offers  againft  any  Particular’s  oppofing  a  current  Cuftom:  An  Enterprize  fo  ar¬ 
duous,  that,  confidering  its  Importance,  I  did  not  dare  to  attack  it ;  fo  that 
all  the  Time  I  occupied  the  Pulpit,  I  accommodated  myfelf  to  the  fettled  Prac¬ 
tice.  But  this  does  not  hinder  that  other  more  generous  and  better  qualified  Ge- 
niufes  fhould  apply  themfelves  to  reftore  in  Spain  the  Idea,  and  Tafte  for  true 
Eloquence ;  in  which  thofe,  with  an  eftablifhed  Credit  of  good  Preachers  in  the 
ordinary  Way,  may  enter  with  lefs  Apprehenfions :  Neither  fhould  they  be  de¬ 
terred  by  the  general  Ufage  of  the  Nation  when  in  their  Favour,  and  the  Pradlice 
againft  it,  not  only  of  profane  Orators,  but  alfo  of  the  holy  Fathers. 

I  alfo  confider,  that  to  preach  in  the  ancient  Stile,  fo  that  the  Oration  may 
be  truly  delicate,  efficacious,  elegant,  methodical,  and  learned,  is  but  for 
few,  as  the  Majority  cannot  furpafs  an  infipid,  lifelefs  Difcourfe-  but  thofe 
few  would  reap  Fruit  in  Abundance :  And  for  the  reft,  I  would  leave  them  at 
Liberty  to  purfue  the  Current  of  their  Points  and  Counterpoints,  Piques  and 
Repiques,  Queftions  and  Anfwers,  their  Notes  and  Solutions,  their  Why’s  and 
Wherefore’s,  their  Turns  andTraverfes  on  the  Texts;  and,  what  is  more  in¬ 
tolerable  than  all  the  reft,  the  Praifes  they  give  to  their  own  Difcourfes. 

I  do  not  however  deny,  that  the  Manner  of  Preaching  in  Spain,  in  the  Form 
that  fome  Perfons,  of  a  fingular  Ingenuity,  ftill  continue  to  pratife,  is  ad¬ 
mirable.  ’What  Sermon  of  Father  Vieira  is  not  a  Prodigy  ?  a  Man  really  un¬ 
equalled  ;  of  whom  I  dare  to  fay,  what  Velieus  Paterculus  did  of  Homer ,  Neque 
ante  ilium ,  quern  imitaretur ,  neque  pofl  ilium ,  qui  eum  imitari  pojfet ,  inventus  eft : 
Though  this  Saying  is  to  be  underftood  without  Prejudice,  to  the  great  Honour 
which  an  Infinitude  of  other  Spanijh  Orators  merit,  for  their  Difcretion,  Wit 
and  Erudition,  facred  and  profane.  I  envy  all  their  Genius  and  Erudition  5  but 
it  pains  me  to  think,  that,  in  the  Application  of  the  one  and  the  other,  the 
Cuftom,  contrary  to  the  Maxims  of  true  Oratory,  prevails :  I  know  fome  ima¬ 
gine,  that  they  fhould  not  favourably  be  heard;  and  it  may  be,  at  firft,  it  might 
fo  happen ;  but  in  a  little  Time  the  Tafte  of  the  Audience  would  be  formed  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  find,  in  the  brilliant  and  natural  Beauty  of  the  legitimate 
Rhetoric,  a  much  fuperior  Delight  to  that  they  now  feel  from  this  confufed 
Heap  of  Arguments,  in  which  our  Sermons  at  prefent  confift. 

What  I  have  to  fay  of  the  Spaniards ,  in  regard  to  their  Poetry ,  will  differ  but  Poetry/ 
little  from  the  preceding  Sentiments  concerning  their  Rhetoric.  The  Gravity 
and  Celfitude  of  the  Spanifo  Genius  hath  I  know  not  what  Parentage  with  the 
Elevation  of  the  poetic  Numen>  to  which,  without  Violence,  we  may  apply  that 
of  Ef  Deus  in  nobis.  From  hence  it  is,  that  in  the  Times  in  which  the  Latin 
Language  flourifhed,  all  the  other  Nations  together,  fubjedt  to  the  Roman  Em¬ 
pire,  did  not  give  to  Rome  as  many  Poets  as  Spain  alone;  and  fuch  as  at 
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leaft  equalled,  if  they  did  not  exceed,  the  mod:  excellent  that  were  bom  in  the 
Bofom  of  Italy,  as  Silius  It  aliens,  Lucan ,  Martial ,  Seneca  (the  Tragedian),  Cc- 
l am  el  a,  Latronianus ,  &c. 

What  is  mod  remarkable  in  this  Lift,  is,  that,  among  thofe  mentioned,  there 
is  one  who  Hands  unequalled  in  the  Feftival,  and  another  difputing  the  Pre¬ 
ference  with  the  rnoft  eminent  (according  to  the  common  Opinion)  in  the  he¬ 
roic.  The  jirjl  is  Martial 5  whom  every  one  makes  the  Sovereign  of  jocofe  Wit, 
and  the  moft  excellent  Epigrammatift  ever  known.  The  fecond  is  Lucan 3  whom 
Statius  and  Martial  (Votes  without  Doubt  of  great  Value)  prefer  to  Virgil 3 
and  of  the  fame  Sentiments  is  the  difereet  and  learned  Frinch  Hiftorian,  Benja¬ 
min  Priolus  3  fome  others  content  themfelves  with  making  him  equal :  And  al¬ 
though  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  general  Opinion  leaves  him  inferior,  I 
believe  that  the  Prepoffeffion  in  Favour  of  the  Mantuan  Poet,  and  the  Envy 
with  which  all  other  Nations  regard  ours,  contributed  more  than  Reafon  to 
eftablifh  the  Inferiority  of  the  Spaniard.  Virgil  flattered  the  Romans  exceffively 
in  the  Time  that  thefe  reigned,  not  only  over  Men,  but  Mens  Opinions  3  and 
they,  in  Return,  interefted  themfelves  for  the  Glory  of  a  Poet,  who  had  la¬ 
boured  and  lied  fo  much  for  theirs  3  for  this  they  endeavoured  fo  to  mount  his 
Fame,  that  no  other  Pen  fhould  ever  be  able  to  overtake  or  reach  it-}  and  to 
which  the  Favour  of  Augujlus  did  not  a  little  contribute.  Princes  are  Conftel- 
lations,  that  illuftrate  the  Perfons  towards  whom  their  Rays  are  directed  3  and 
whofe  benign  Afpedt  have  an  Influence  even  on  their  Fame,  A  thoufand  great 
Qualities  concurred  in  Augujlus ,  for  making  this  Influence  in  him  more  effica¬ 
cious  3  his  Power  was  immenfe3  his  Difcretion  and  Judgment  in  high  Reputa¬ 
tion  3  and  his  Felicity  like  a  Contagion,  that  fluck  to  all  thofe  whofe  Hearts 
were  inclined  towards  him.  But  the  Romajis  viewed  Lucan  in  a  contrary  Light  j 
that  is,  with  Indifference,  when  they  confldered  him  as  a  Stranger  5  and  with 
Averflon,  when  they  contemplated  him  as  an  Emulator  of  Virgil. 

The  Critics,  among  Lucans  Enemies,  confefs  him  to  have  poftefled  a  moft 
admirable  Genius,  a  Spirit  extremely  fublime,  and  a  prodigious  Fertility  of  the 
fineft  Sentences.  But  they  remark  in  him  two  Defedts:  The  jirjl  (a  great  Blot 
for  a  Poet),  he  was  deftitute  of  Fidfion  3  becaufe  his  Poem  of  the  civil  War  is, 
in  all  its  Parts,  a  Hiftory  regulated  to  the  Reality  of  the  Events  3  but  Julius- 
Cefar  Scaliger  very  juftly  derided  this  Accufation,  as  the  Profeflion  of  an  irre- 
concileable  Antipathy  to  Truth  would  undoubtedly  be  a  great  Difgrace  to  Poetry. 
I  wifti  that  all  the  heroic  Poets  had  imitated  Lucan  !  when  we  fhould  have  learned 
an  infinite  many  Fadts  relating  to  Antiquity,  which  we  are  now,  and  ever  fhall 
remain  ignorant  of.  What  I  moft  admire  in  Lucan ,  is,  that  he  had  no  Occafion 
to  feign,  in  order  to  give  his  Poem  all  the  Grace  and  Beauty,  to  which  other  Poets 
could  not  arrive, without  the  Interfperfmg  of  ftdfitious  Inventions.  To  feign  rare 
Events,  or  in  them  extraordinary  Circumftances,  is  an  eafy  Contrivance  to  de¬ 
light  and  pleafe  the  Reader  3  the  Difficulty  is  to  give  a  true  Hiftory  all  the  At¬ 
traction  of  which  a  Fable  is  capable.  What  Difficulty  is  there  in  feigning  ?  It 
is  therefore  clear  that  Lucan  did  not  flight  a  FiSlion  for  Want  of  a  Capacity,  but 
only  becaufe  he  did  not  chufe  to  feign  3  and  this  is  fo  far  from  meriting  the  Im¬ 
putation  of  a  Fault,  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  worthy  of  Applaufe.  It  was 
certainly  reafonable  to  celebrate,  as  a  mighty  Feat  in  Virgil ,  that  he  raifed 
againft  poor  Queen  Dido  the  falfe  Teftimony  of  a  moft  indecent  Frailty  3  in 
which  he  not  only  committed  the  Abfurdity  (remarked  by  many)  of  enor- 
moufly  violating  Chronology,  but  alfo  was  guilty  of  the  Extravagance  (which 
I  never  faw  noted  by  any  other)  of  painting  the  two  Delinquents  3  an  Immo- 
defty  totally  improbable  for  fuch  Perfonages,  who,  without  an  interior  Explica¬ 
tion,  Courtfliip,  or  any  of  thofe  Steps,  by  which  Minds  endowed  with  a  Senfe 
of  Shame,  go  by  little  and  little  difpofing  themfelves  for  any  vile  Lewdnefs, 
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fhould  all  at  once  proceed  to  the  bafelfl  Acfion,  influenced  thereto  folely  by 
the  Opportunity  of  our  famous  Hero  (exalted  too  in  Virtue)  being  acciden¬ 
tally  in  a  Cave  alone  with  a  celebrated  Queen,  efteemed  chafte,  the  one  behav¬ 
ing  like  an  infolent  Ruffian,  and  the  other  condefcending  in  a  Moment  like  a 
mod:  infamous  Proftitute.  Nor  is  the  Fiction  of  the  Circumftances,  in  which 
/Eneas  killed  Lurnus ,  lefs  unlikely,  and  unworthy  of  his  Hero.  What  Man,  I 
will  not  fay,  of  a  magnanimous  Difpofition,  but  even  of  a  middling  Honour, 
would  deprive  another  of  Life,  difarmed,  furrendered,  and  intreating  Clemency  ? 
It  would  be  affecting  but  little,  that  if  Lucan  was  inclined  to  Fables,  he  would 
have  feigned  with  much  more  Propriety. 

The  fecond  Defe£t,  of  which  Lucan  is  accufed,  is,  his  dwelling  Stile.  This 
is  a  Cenfure,  which,  by  only  changing  the  Name,  and  leaving  the  S abidance  of 
its  Signification  ihtafif,  will  be  found  converted  into  Praife:  What  the  Enemies 
of  our  Poet  defame  with  the  Title  of  Swelling ,  is  exactly  what  I  call,  and  really 
is,  Magnificence  of  Stile,  Majefty  of  the  Numen ,  and  Greatnefs  of  Locution. 
The  enamoured  Panegyrift  of  Lucan.,  Benjamin  de  Priole,  who  wondered  that 
fome  Authors  fhould  call  all  a  dwelling  Stile,  that  is  lofty  and  elevated  3  Certe 
?nirari  jdtis  non  pqffum  eorum  ingenia ,  cjui  quidquid  altum  fpirat ,  inflatiim ,  &  tu- 
midum  ‘ appellant :  I  fhould  call  that  a  dwelled  or  puffed-up  Stile,  which,  armed 
only  with  the  vain  Pomp  of  ofientatious  Words,  was  deftitute  of  Force,  Energy, 
and  Nature 3  but  none  of  thefe  Defeats  are  found  in  Lucans  Stile.  The 
Force  of  his  Metre  is  fuch,  that  dome  impeach  him  of  Superfluity.  Li  Hus  Gi- 
raldus  compares  him  to  an  untamed,  wanton  Colt,  or  a  mold  rebuff  Soldier, 
but  inconfiderate.  Lewis  Fives  fays,  he  is  fo  lively  in  his  Reprefentations,  that, 
in  deferibing  a  Combat,  he  deems  rather  to  difeharge  his  own  Choler  in  the 
Field,  than  delineate  that  of  others  in  the  Clofet.  In  regard  to  Nature,  how 
can  it  be  denied  him,  by  his  Calumniators,  fuch  as  Julius-Cefar  Scaliger ,  who 
fuffered  himfelf  always  to  be  led  away  by  the  fervid  Impetuofity  of  his  Ge¬ 
nius,  when  writing?  So  that  thofe  who  intended  to  deprefs  Lucan ,  undefignedly 
aggrandized  him.  Who  can  remove  farther  from  all  Affectation,  than  he  who 
always  clofely  follows  the  Impulfe  of  Nature  ?  On  the  other  fide  3  to  repre¬ 
hend  as  vicious,  Lucan  s  Fire,  they  exalt  to  Heaven  the  Tranquility,  Judgment, 
and  calm  Reflection  of  Virgil.  I  do  not  comprehend  this  Criticifm  :  The  Qua¬ 
lifications  they  celebrate  in  Maro ,  would  be  very  opportunely  introduced  in 
the  Panegyric  of  a  Senator  3  but  I  cannot  fee  how  they  would  be  proper  from 
a  Poet  as  fuch.  The  great  Practitioners  of  the  Art  fuppofe,  as  effential  in 
true  Poets,  a  divine  Fire  to  animate  them  3  Ejl  Deus  in  nobis ,  agitante  calefci- 
inus  illo :  A  facred,  preternatural  Impulfe,  that  tranfports  them  3  Impetus  ille 
facer ,  qui  vatum  pedora  nutrit :  A  violent  Rapture  which  drives  them  out  of 
their  Senfes3  ‘Jam  furor  humanus  nofro  de  peclore  fenfus  expulit.  Is  not  this  dia¬ 
metrically  oppofite  to  that  Tranquility,  and  Quietude  of  Underftanding,  which 
thofe  boafd  of  in  Virgil ,  who  would,  by  this  very  Article,  darken  it  in  Lucan  ? 
'Or  is  not  this,  what,  according  to  their  own  Confeffion,  fhines  in  Lucan ,  and 
Is  wanting  in  Virgil .?  That  calm  Serenity  of  Mind  is  good  for  an  Hifdorian  3 
but  in  an  Orator,  an  efficacious  Motion  of  the  AfFeCtions  is  required,  much 
more  in  a  Poet,  and  ftill  much  more  in  a  Poet,  who,  like  Lucan ,  only  wrote  of 
the  Fury  of  a  civil  War  :  The  Copy,  in  its  Nature,  ought  to  be  like  the  Origi¬ 
nal;  and  a  civil  War  is  tumultuous,  turbulent,  and  ardent.  If  its  Defcription 
be  dull  and  weak,  what  Similitude  is  there  between  the  Picture  and  the  Proto¬ 
type  ?  I  remember  that  Seneca  reprehends  Ovid  for  painting  Deucalion  s  Deluge 
in  a  pacific,  fiveet  Verfe  3  becaufe  it  feemed  to  him,  that  fuch  a  tragical  Event 
fhould  have  been  deferibed  in  a  rough  and  horrifonous  Manner. 

I  {hall  not  difpute  whether  Virgil  governed  his  Pen  with  that  Quietude  of 
Spirit  as  is  attributed  to  him  3  neither  do  I  pretend  to  defpoil  this  great  Poet  of 
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the  Glory  he  hath  fo  juftly  merited.  I  am  enamoured  of  the  Majefty  of  his  He¬ 
roics  ;  his  poetical  Grandiloquence  charms  me :  Thofe  fonorous  and  fovereign 
Strokes,  which  at  certain  Spaces  he  lets  fall,  as  it  were  from  the  Top  of  Olym¬ 
pus,  on  the  Mind  of  the  Reader,  leaves  me  in  Raptures ;  but  even  in  thefe 
Strokes,  which  conftitute  the  fupreme  Honour  of  Virgil ,  I  view  that  divine  Fury 
which  gives  the  higheft  Value  to  a  Poem ;  and  thefe  I  do  not  find  fo  frequent 
in  Virgil ,  as  in  Lucan.  Virgil  feems  fometimes  to  nod  like  Homer -,  Lucan ,  al¬ 
ways  awake,  lively,  ardent,  harmonious,  energetical,  and  fublime :  Through 
all  the  Difcourfe  of  his  Poem,  he  maintains  that  Elevation  where  we  fee  him 
place  himfelf  at  the  firft  Rapture  of  the  Numen.  Let  us  add  to  this  Paralel, 
that  Lucan  owed  all  his  Poem  to  himfelf ;  but  it  is  known  that  Virgil  tranfiated 
a  great  Part  of  the  Iliad  into  the  JEneid. 

Finally,  although  there  fhould  be  Defedts  in  Lucans  Poem,  that  might  con¬ 
ftitute  or  render  it  very  unequal  to  that  of  Virgil,  Lucans  Genius  ought  always 
to  be  celebrated  as  fuperior,  becaufe  his  Pharfalia  was  the  Birth  of  a  very  early 
Age,  and  he  had  not  Time  to  correct  it,  as  he  was  but  twenty  fix  Years  old 
when  he  died.  What  would  this  Man  not  have  done,  had  he  reached  to  Vir¬ 
gil  s  Maturity  ?  If  eVen  now  his  fevereft  Cenfors  find  a  great  deal  of  the  admi¬ 
rable,  grand  and  fublime,  in  the  faid  Pharfalia,  what  would  it  then  have  been  ? 
And  in  regard  to  the  Pen’s  Fertility,  and  Promptitude  of  Genius,  there  is  no 
Proportion  between  the  Mantuan  and  Spaniard.  Virgil  was  twelve  Years  in 
compofing  his  /Eneid,  and  he  was  all  the  reft  of  his  Life  in  correcting  it.  Lu¬ 
can,  at  twenty  fix,  had  not  only  completed  his  Pharfalia ,  but  an  Infinitude  of 
other  Works  that  have  perifhed;  as,  the  Saturnals -,  ten  Books,  the  Silva-,  a 
Poem  on  the  Defcent  of  Orpheus  into  Hell ;  another  on  the  Conflagration  of  Rome  -y 
many  Epifles-,  Elogies  to  his  Wife  Pola  Argent  aria-,  alfo  the  Greek  and  Latin  De¬ 
clamations  -,  with  which  he  made  himfelf  admired  in  Rome,  having  hardly  com¬ 
pleted  fourteen  Years.  A  rare  Genius  !  that  was  born  for  a  Butt  to  Envy :  “That 
of  Nero,  at  his  divine  Verfes,  coft  him  his  Life  j  and  that  of  others  attempted 
to  leffen  his  Fame. 

The  poetical  Genius,  which  refplendently  fhone  in  the  ancient  Spaniards , 
is  ftill  preferved  among  the  modern,  though  not  fo  apparently ;  for  many 
conceal  the  Parts  with  which  they  are  endowed,  or  do  not  care  to  culti¬ 
vate  a  Faculty,  which  is  fallen  into  Difrepute,  and  almoft:  confined  to  vulgar 
Bards  :  But  this  Rule,  however,  is  not  without  Exception ;  as,  among  the 
difagreeable  Voices  of  many  Jackdaws,  the  Melody  of  one  or  other  fonorous 
Swan  is  heard,  even  in  the  prefent  Age.  The  Principality  of  AJlurias  pro¬ 
duced  a  very  fingular  one,  in  the  Perfon  of  Don  Francifco  Bernardo  de  Ifui- 
ros,  a  Lieutenant -Colonel ;  of  whom  I  fhall  fpeak  more  extenfively  in  the 
Sequel. 

It  would  not  be  juft  to  omit  mentioning  here,  that  the  modern  comic  Poetry 
is  almoft  intirely  owing  to  Spain  ,  for  although  a  Theatre  was  before  feen  to 
rife  in  Italy,  the  Reprefentations  thereon  were  more  an  Aggregate  of  amorous 
Conceits,  than  true  Comedy,  until  the  famous  Lopez  de  Vega  gave  it  the  Defign, 
Plan,  and  Form  :  And  if  the  Spanifs  comic  Writers  have  not  fubmitted  to  the 
ancient  Laws  of  Comedy,  which  the  French  very  much  affedt  (cenfuring  the  for¬ 
mer  in  this  Particular),  they  cannot  deny  the  Advantage  the  Spaniards  have  of 
Invention,  as  the  beft  Authors  of  the  other  have  copied  many  Pieces  from  them. 
1  his  Confeffion  was  made  by  Monf.  St.  Evremont,  one  of  the  moft  difcreet  Men 
in  France  at  that  Time,  both  in  Verfe  and  Profe,  who  fays,  We  acknowledge  that 
the  Madrid  Gemufes  are  more  fertile  in  Invention  than  ours  ,  and  this  has  been  the 
Reafon  that  we  have  taken  the  greater  Part  of  the  Subjects  for  our  Comedies  from 
them,  difpofmg  them,  however,  with  more  Regularity  and  Verisimilitude .  This  latter 
is  partly  true,  but  not  fo  generally  as  is  afterted  s  for  the  Princejfa  de  Elide,  of 
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Moliere,  is  indubitably  a  clear  Tranflation  of  Defden  con  el  Defdon,  of  Moreto , 
without  there  being  any  more  Regularity  in  the  French  Comedy,  nor  any 
remarkable  Irregularity  in  the  Spanijh.  The  Likenefs  is  equally  the  fame, 
there  being  a  perfeCt  Uniformity  in  the  eflential  Series  of  the  Event ;  the  two 
Comedies  being  diftinguifhed  in  exprefiing  the  Affections,  wherein  the  Spanijh 
infinitely  exceeds  the  French. 

Some  French  Authors,  fpeaking  of  the  Spanijh  Flifloria?is  in  general,  flander  Hiftorr. 
them  in  the  molt  Eflential,  which  is  their  Veracity.  Cannot  we  fay,  that  in  fo 
fevere  a  Cenfure,  they  do  not  judge  by  the  FaCt,  but  by  their  Inclinations  ? 

Many  T ruths  of  our  Hiftorians  incommode  them ;  and  no  one  is  offended 
with  any  Truth,  that  he  does  not  call  a  Lie.  Some  Spaniards  retort  the  Ac- 
cufation  on  the  French  Hiftorians ;  though  it  is  really  the  Emulation  between 
the  two  Nations,  which  is  the  true  Caufe  of  this  reciprocal  Reproach.  In  the 
Hiftories  of  People,  who  by  Situation  are  Neighbours,  and  by  Ambition  or  In- 
tereft  are  Enemies,  it  is  ufual  to  account  what  is  the  Glory  of  the  one  to  be  the 
Opprobium  of  the  other ;  for  which  they  have  a  mutual  Contradiction  always  ex- 
i fting,  the  one  denying  what  the  others  affirm.  And  I  fhall  here  mention  what 
Robert  Gaguinus  (general  Hiftorian  of  France )  faid  of  the  French  Hiftorians  j 
Res  fuas  Galli  non  major i  folent  fide  fcribere ,  qnam  gerere :  This  Author  was  a 
Fleming ,  and  received  many  Favours  from  the  two  Gallican  Monarchs,  Charles 
the  Eighth  and  Lewis  the  Fwelfth ;  which  is  at  leaft  fufficient  to  confider  him  im¬ 
partial  towards  the  Spaniards. 

But,  fetting  this  apart,  we  will  prove  by  the  Teftimony  of  foreign  Authors, 
that  Spain  hath  produced  excellent  Hiftorians.  Among  the  Ancients,  Paulus 
Orofius  is  celebrated ;  whom  Frithemius  calls  learned  in  the  Scriptures ,  and  well 
/killed  in  profane  Letters ;  and  Gafpar  Barthius  fays,  he  ought  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  good  Writers  :  Father  Anthony  Pojfevino  terms  him  a  Man  of  a  mojl 
excellent  judgment  ;  adding,  that  his  Hiftory,  though  fmall  in  Bulk,  is  gigantic 
in  Subftance,  by  the  vaft  Multitude  of  Things  he  knew  how  to  colleCt. 

In  the  middle  Age,  the  Archbifhop  Don  Rodrigo ,  and  Don  Lucas  de  F ui ,  are 
equally  applauded  :  To  whom,  as  Father  Andrew  Schotus  fays,  all  Lovers  of  Hif¬ 
tory  are  much  indebted,  for  their  giving  us  faithful  Accounts  of  an  Infinitude 
of  Affairs,  which  would  have  eternally  been  buried  in  Oblivion,  had  not  the  Di¬ 
ligence  of  thefe  two  Writers  preferved  them.  Vofjius  alfo  praifes  the  faid  Arch- 
biihop,  and  declares,  that  he  acquired  great  Glory  among  the  Learned  for  the 
nine  Books  he  wrote  about  Spain. 

And,  drawing  near  to  our  own  Times,  a  great  Multitude  of  Hiftorians  pre- 
fent  themfelves  to  our  View,  without  having  their  Number  prejudice  their  Qua¬ 
lity  ;  but  I  fhall  only  make  Mention  of  fome  few  that  I  have  feen  Angularly  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  Pens  of  other  Nations.  Geronymo  Zurita  is  extolled  in  the  grand 
hiflorical  Dictionary ,  as  a  Man  of  a  moft  perfeCt  Judgment,  and  extraordinary 
Erudition;  for  which  Elogy,  they  cite  the  Teftimony  of  Vofjius,  Father  Pofj'e- 
vino,  and  the  Prefident  Fhuanus.  Ambrofo  de  Morales  is  highly  Commended  by 
Cardinal  Baronins ,  Julius  -Cefar  Scaliger ,  Father  Andrew  Schotus,  and  many 
others.  The  Praifes  of  our  Chronicler,  Maeflro  Tepes,  refound  in  all  Europe , 
for  his  ExaCtnefs,  Candour,  Sweetnefs,  and  Perfpicuity.  Padre  Maeflro  Fr. 
Fernando  del  Caflillo  (Annalift  of  the  Order  of  Preachers)  is  likewife  univer- 
fally  efteemed  for  the  fame  Endowments,  whofe  Hiftory  has  been  tranflated  by 
the  Italians. 

Among  the  Writers  of  American  Affairs,  the  moft  known  to  Strangers,  are, 
Father  Acofla,  whofe  Ecclefiaflical  and  Civil  Hiftory  is  not  lefs  praifed  by  them 
than  the  Natural:  And  Don  Antonio  de  Solis,  whofe  Conquefls  of  Mexico,  tranf¬ 
lated  into  French  (which  that  Nation  have  done  with  but  few  Spanifh  Books), 
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proves  the  high  Reputation  he  is  in  with  them.  And  who  can.  deny  that  this 
Author,  for  the  Beauty  of  his  Stile,  for  the  Sharpnefs  and  Wit  of  his  Sentences, 
for  the  Accuracy  of  his  Defcriptions,  for  the  clear  Series  with  which  he  weaves 
the  Events,  for  the  Profundity  of  his  political  and  military  Precepts,  and  for 
the  Propriety  of  his  Characters,  is  comparable  to  all  the  beft  that  Rome  and 
Greece  produced  in  their  mold  flourilhing  Ages,  efpecially  for  what  regards  Cul¬ 
ture  and  Purity  of  Stile  ?  Let  France ,  which  is  fo  boafting  in  this  Particular, 
bring  to  the  Paralel  its  mold  delicate  Pens ;  let  there  appear  in  the  Field  its  mag¬ 
nified  Felemachus ;  and  I  will  wager  double  in  Favour  of  Don  Antonio  Solis,  if 
left  to  the  Decifion  of  capable  and  impartial  Critics. 

Father  Mariana,  who  makes  a  Clafs  apart  from  all  the  other  Spanijh  Hifdo- 
rians,  for  having  compofed  a  general  Hijlory  of  the  Nation,  makes  likewife  a 
feparate  Clafs  in  regard  to  the  general  Hiflorians  of  other  Nations.  His  fove- 
reign  Judgment,  and  inviolable  Integrity,  place  him  in  another  fuperior  Sphere. 
It  was  faid  of  him,  that  Spain  had  one  Hildorian,  Italy  half  a  one,  France  and 
all  others  never  a  one ;  which  is  to  be  underfdood  after  this  Manner.  It  is  faid 
that  Italy  had  only  half  an  Hildorian ;  for  Fitus  Liviuss  Hildory  only  compre¬ 
hended  from  the  Foundation  of  Rome  to  the  Time  of  Anguflus  (and  even  of 
this  the  greatefl  Part  is  loid) :  Of  France,  it  is  faid  none;  becaufe  although  fome 
wrote  the  Hildory  of  France  from  Faramond  to  the  lixteenth  Century,  or  near  to 
it,  as  Paulas  Emilias,  Robert  Gaguinus,  and  Monf.  Du  Haillan,  they  wanted  thofe 
advantageous  Qualifications  requifite  in  a  general  Hildorian,  and  which  were 
eminently  found  in  Father  Maria?ia.  Among  fo  many  Praifes  as  the  various 
foreign  Critics  bellow  on  the  faid  Father,  I  fhall  only  tranfcribe  that  of  Her - 
mannas  Gonringius  (a  Protellant  Author),  as  the  mold  dildant  from  Flattery  or 
Paffion:  Among  all  the  Hijlorians  (fays  he)  who  have  wrote  in  the  Latin  Idiom , 
Juan  de  Mariana,  a  Spaniard,  bore  the  Palm,  being  inferior  to  none  in  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Spanilh  Affairs ;  he  was  endowed  with  a  fngalar  Eloquence,  Prudence,  and 
Liberty ,  in  fpeaking  the  Fruth . 

Humane  Although  Barclay  fays,  in  his  Icon  Animorum ,  that  the  Spaniards  delpife  the 

Study  of  humane  Letters ;  Strangers  find  themfelves  necelfitated  to  appreciate 
many  Spa?iiards  in  a  fupreme  Degree,  who  were  moll  eminent  in  them.  What 
Panegyrics  do  they  not  expend  on  the  famous  Antonio  de  Nebrija  f  whofe  Difci- 
ple,  and  who  might  have  been  Mailer  to  all  the  World  in  humane  Learning, 
was  the  mold  celebrated  Pinciano  Fernando  Nugnez,  whom  Fhuanus  calls  the 
great  Spanilh  Luminary ;  whom  Gafpar  Barthius  ftiles  a  Man  of  admirable  Wit, 
and  of  whom  Father  Andrew  Schotus ,  among  other  funeral  Elogiums  with  which 
he  compofed  his  Epitaph,  declares  that  all  the  World  was  a  fcanty  Space  for 
the  Fame  of  Inis  Merit; 

Hie ,  Ferdinande ,  paces ,  quern  totus  non  capit  orbis. 

Fo  Francis  Sanchez,  called  the  Brocenfs ,  Juflus  Lipfus  himfelf  gives  the  glorious 
Titles  of  the  Mercury  and  Apollo  o/’Spain :  Father  John  Luis  de  la  Zerda  founded 
him  fo  high  among  the  other  Nations,  in  his  Commentary  of  Virgil,  that  Pope 
Urban  VIII,  a  great  Humanill,  and  alfo  grand  Protestor  of  the  Literati  Sobre- 
falientes,  fent  to  alk  for  his  Pifture,  and  paid  him  a  Compliment  by  means  of  his 
Nephew,  Francis  Barberino,  when  he  fent  him  Legate  to  Spain.  The  greateld 
Critics  of  France ,  Italy ,  and  Germany,  fpeak  with  Admiration  of  the  famous  Fole- 
dan,  Pedro  Chacon  :  Nothing  lefs,  or  it  may  be  more,  of  the  incomparable  Luis 
Fives ;  of  whom  (as  of  the  lall)  I  fhall  omit  the  innumerable  Praifes  which  the 
mold  learned  Foreigners  give  him.  But  I  cannot  pafs  over  in  Silence  that  of  Eraf- 
?nus,  as  it  is  fo  extraordinary:  We  have  here  (fays  he,  Lib.xix.  Epild. ioi.)  Lewis 
Vives,.  a  Native  ^/'Valencia,  who  has  not  paffed,  as  Lam  informed,  twenty  fix  Tears  of 
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Age  j  yet  there  is  no  Part  of  Philofophy ,  in  which  he  is  not  fmgularly  learned ;  /;z 

the  Belles  Lettres,  zzzztf  in  Eloquence,  he  is  fo  far  advanced,  that,  in  this  Age,  I 
know  no  one  comparable  to  him .  Thofe  who  know  what  Man  Erafmus  was  in  hu¬ 
mane  Learning,  muft  be  furprized  at  this  Elogy.  All  that  I  have  mentioned 
are  Giants,  and  I  omit  feme  others  of  the  firft  Magnitude ;  but  thofe  of  lefs 
Stature,  would  require  many  Sheets. 

Here  may  and  ought  to  be  repeated  all  thofe  exprefted  in  the  preceding  Sec¬ 
tion  ;  becaufe  all  w7ere  famous  in  Criticifm ,  and  as  fuch  are  acknowledged  in 
the  literary  World.  Nebrija  is  celebrated,  efpecially  by  Erafmus  and  Paulus 
Jovius.  Jufus  Lipfus  calls  Pinciano  a  Law  or  Rule  of  the  true  Criticifm,  Ger¬ 
mane e  Critic ce  exemplar.  Father  Cerda's  Commentaries  on  Virgil  and  Pcrtullian, 
fpeak  for  him  in  all  Europe.  Although  what  has  been  already  faid  of  Francifco 
Sanchez  be  fufficient,  we  will  here  add,  that  Gafpar  Scioppius,  that  ill-conditioned 
Critic,  who  attacked  the  greateft  Men  without  any  Refpedt,  termed  him  a  di¬ 
vine  Man :  And  he  alfo  eft eemed  Cha.con  as  one  of  the  four  fupreme  Critics  that 
have  exifted;  afligning  him  for  Partners  only  Fulvius  Urfnus  among  the  Italians, 
Adrian  Pur  neb  e  among  the  French ,  and,  among  the  Germans ,  Juft  us  Lipfus.  And, 
omitting  at  prefent  to  fpeak  of  Luis  Fives' s  great  Knowledge,  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  Praife  of  his  judgment  as  a  Critic,  which  is  highly  extolled :  Vir 
prceclarifimi  judicij,  we  read  in  Gafpar  Barthius :  And  Don  Nicholas  Antonio, 
fpeaking  of  the  famous  literary  T riumvirate  of  that  Age,  compofed  of  Erafmus, 
William  Budeus ,  and  Ludovicus  Fives,  obferves,  that,  to  the  firft  is  attributed, 
as  a  principal  Prerogative,  Eloquence ;  to  the  fecond,  Genius  j  and  to  the  third, 
fu&gment. 

Befides  thefe,  the  Sevillan,  Alfonzo  Garcia  Matamoros,  and  the  moft  illuftrious 
Antonio  Augufino,  are  generally  placed  among  the  Critics  of  the  firft  Clafs.  The 
former  was  one  of  thofe  magnanimous  Spaniards ,  who  firft  united  to  make 
War  againft  Barbarifm  ;  and  brought  to  Light  feveral  critical  Writings,  which 
obtained  a  common  Efteem  :  I  fhould  infinitely  rejoice  to  poffefs  the  Book  that 
he  wrote,  de  Academiis  &  dociis  Viris  Hif panice,  as  I  fhould  therein  undoubtedly 
find  copious  Materials  to  enlarge  this  Difcourfe ;  he  is  called  a  judicious  Critic, 
in  the  grand  hiforical  Didlionary.  The  fecond  was  without  Comparifon  greater 
than  the  firft ;  and  fo  great,  that  to  find  another  fuperior  to  him,  he  muft 
be  fought  for  among  the  pollible  Creatures :  This  is,  a  little  more  or  lefs,  the 
Language  ufed  concerning  him  in  all  the  Academies  of  Europe.  The  one  and 
the  other  were  eminent  in  humane  Letters,  for  which  they  claim  a  Place  in  this 
as  well  as  the  laft  Section. 

It  would  not  be  reafonable  to  pafs  over  in  Silence  Don  Nicholas  Antonio ,  Au¬ 
thor  of  the  Bibliotheca  Hifpana ;  a  Work  univerfally  efteemed  fuperior  to  all  the 
national  Bibliotheques  that  have  hitherto  appeared,  and  which  could  not  have 
been  compofed  without  an  immenfe  Labour,  nor  without  a  large  Fund  of  Cri¬ 
ticifm. 

And  I  repeat,  that  I  have  not  mentioned  either  Critics  or  Humanifts,  but  thofe 
who  have  been  efpecially  eminent,  and  venerated  as  fuch  among  Strangers. 

The  Ornament  of  Languages  is  one  of  the  Things  to  which  the  Spaniards 
have  leaft  applied.  In  regard  to  the  living  Languages,  they  are  abfolved  from 
the  Neceftity  of  learning  them ;  as  well  by  the  Situation  of  their  Country  in 
the  Extremity  of  Europe ,  and  the  Continent,  which  leftens  their  Commerce 
with  other  Kingdoms,  and  their  being  lefs  given  to  travel  than  the  Individuals 
of  other  Nations:  So  that  it  muft  be  granted,  that  the  Number  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  who  have  been  Mafters  of  various  Idioms,  is  but  fmall.  But  ftill  the 
fundamental  Maxim  of  this  Difcourfe  will  hold  good,  that,  in  refpedt  to  the 
Number  of  thofe  who  have  applied  to  the  Languages,  it  is  great,  ftnee  many 
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have  obtained  this  Sort  of  Erudition :  And  this  is  fufficient  to  demonftrate,  that 
Spain  poffeffes  Men  of  as  eminent  Talents  as  any  other  Nation. 

Of  thofe  who  knew  the  dead  Languages  ( Greek  and  Hebrew ,  and  the  living 
ones,  French  and  Italian)  in  Perfection,  it  is  impoftible  to  make  a  Catalogue, 
becaufe  I  am  ignorant  of  the  Names  of  many,  and  thofe  that  have  reached  my 
Notice  cannot  be  comprized  within  the  narrow  Compafs  of  this  Treatife ;  fo 
that  I  fhall  only  mention  fome,  who  may  be  admired  as  Prodigies,  for  having 
learned  a  greater  Number  of  Languages  than  feems  poftible  to  be  attained  by  the 
human  Underftanding,  efpecially  if  the  joining  many  other  Occupations  with 
this  Study  be  attended  to. 

Of  our  famous  Hiftorian,  the  Archbifhop  Don  Rodrigo ,  Aubert  Mireus  fays, 
that,  affifting  at  the  Lateran  Council  celebrated  in  his  Time,  he  fhewed  fo 
great  a  Knowledge  of  Languages,  that  the  Fathers  met  there,  judged  that  fince 
the  Apoftles  Age,  no  Man  had  underftood  fo  many:  Ut  miraculi  injlar  Patri- 
bus  ejfet ,  tantam  Hifpanum  hominem  lingnarum  facultatem  ajfecutum  ejfe ,  qua?2tam 
ab  Apojlolormn  estate  ulli  homini  negabant  contigijfe. 

If  any  Encomium  can  exceed  this,  it  is  what  we  read,  in  the  faid  Aubert 
Mireus ,  of  the  moft  learned  Arias  Mont  anus,  who  underftood  the  Tongues  of 
almoft  all  Nations  ;  Omnium  pene  gentium  linguis ,  atque  literis  raro  exemplo  ex¬ 
cult  us.  And  though  this  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  hyperbolical  Expreffion; 
yet,  we  may  fecurely  believe  without  any  Abatement  (attending  to  his  great 
Modefty)  what  he  fays  of  himfelf,  that  he  knew  ten  Languages  (in  P  reef  at.  in 
Sacr.  Bibl.  Reg.  edit.)  I  fay,  that  he  was  fo  modeft,  humble  and  pious,  that  it 
is  to  be  believed  he  would  rather  diminifh  than  exaggerate  his  Knowledge;  and 
in  regard  to  thefe  Languages,  Part  thereof  were  Hebrew ,  Chaldean ,  Syriac  and 
Arabic ,  whofe  Attainment  is  highly  difficult. 

Father  Martin  Delrio ,  fufficiently  known  by  his  Writings,  was  Mafter  of  nine 
Languages,  Latin ,  Greeks  Hebrew ,  Chaldean ,  Flemijh ,  Spanijh ,  Italian ,  French , 
and  German ;  which  Drexelius  teftifies  :  And  what  makes  it  furprizing,  is,  that 
he  could  attain  fo  many  Idioms,  when  he  was  jointly  a  Poet,  Orator,  Hiftorian, 
Scripturift,  Jurifconfultus ,  and  a  Divine.  Such  Geniufes  as  thefe  the  Spanijh 
Sky  influences  ! 

Fernando  a'e  Cordova  (a  Man  prodigious  beyond  all  Exaggeration,  and  of  whom 
I  fir  all  fubfequently  have  Occafion  to  fpeak  more  extenfively)  knew  to  the  greateft 
Perfection  the  Latin,  Greek ,  Hebrew ,  Arabic ,  and  Chaldean  Tongues :  This  is  what 
Abbot  John  Frithemius  fays ;  but  Fheodorus  Godfredus  (a  French  Author)  adds, 
that  befides  the  aforefaid  Languages,  he  underftood  all  the  living  ones  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  Author,  as  a  Frenchman ,  might  thoroughly  inform  himfelf  of  the 
Matter,  as  Paris  was  the  Theatre  where  all  the  rare  Qualifications  of  this  Mi¬ 
racle  of  Spain  were  exhibited. 

If,  in  the  Number  of  Interpreters  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  we  fnould  compre¬ 
hend  thofe  that  have  explained  them  in  an  allegorical  and  moral  Senfe  (for  the 
Ufe  made  of  it  in  the  Pulpit),  we  may  very  well  affert,  that  Spain  has  given  more 
Expofitors  of  facred  Writ  than  all  the  reft  of  the  Church ;  among  whom,  our 
Laureto  ought  not  to  have  the  laft  Place,  for  his  Sylva  Allegoriarum,  fo  ap¬ 
plauded  even  by  Strangers.  But  in  Truth,  we  ought  not  to  boaft  much  of  this 
Advantage,  becaufe  the  explaining  Scripture  after  this  Manner  is  fo  eafy,  that 
any  Perfons,  dedicating  themfelves  to  this  Work,  may  become  Expofitors ;  every 
one,  capable  of  making  a  Sermon,  may  expound  any  Part  or  Book  of  the  Bible, 
difeovering  therein  Moralities  and  Allegories  for  various  SubjeCts:  And  this  fe- 
cond  is  even  yet  much  eafier ;  as  well  becaufe  the  Application  to  any  SubjeCl 
is  free  and  arbitrary,  as  becaufe  it  is  not  burdened  with  the  other  Difficulties  of 
the  oratorical  Art,  to  whofe  Precepts  the  Preacher,  in  forming  a  regular  Ora¬ 
tion,  ought  to  be  confined. 

Therefore 
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Therefore  we  will  only  fpeak  of  thofe  true  and  genuine  Interpreters  of  the  di¬ 
vine  Writings,  of  thofe  fagacious  and  profound  Invefligators  of  the  primary 
Senle,  which,  like  Gold  in  the  Mine,  is  oftentimes  hid  under  the  Superficies  of 
the  Letter.  In  this  moil  arduous  Profeffion,  Spain  can  produce  many  Authors 
of  ipecial  Note ;  as,  Leon  de  Cajiro ,  Pereira ,  Vi  eg  as,  Alcazar ,  Villalpando ,  Gafpar 
Sanchez ,  Maldonado ,  &c.  but  overlooking  all  thefe,  with  only  two  others  that  I 
fhall  produce,  viz.  Abulenfis ,  and  Benito  Arias  Mont  anus,  I  fliall  furprize  all 
Strangers  :  Hi  funt  dure  diva ,  &  duo  candelabra ;  Olives  which  diflil  that  pre¬ 
cious  Oil  of  the  divine  Word,  nutritive  of  the  Spirits ;  Lamps  which  illuminate 
that  refpeclable  Darknefs  of  the  facred  Books.  But  why  fhould  I  detain  myfelf 
in  praifmg  two  Men  fo  fingularly  famous,  that  not  even  Envy  itfelf  can  hide 
what  is  greatly  owing  to  their  Merit  ? 

That  the  two  firil  Polyglot  Bibles,  which  the  Church  obtained,  were  the  La¬ 
bours  of  Spaniards,  adds  much  to  the  Glory  of  that  Kingdom :  The  firil  is  the 
Cornplutenjia ,  owing  to  the  diligent  Zeal  of  Cardinal  Xirnenes ;  and  the  fecond, 

Regia,  printed  at  Antwerp,  under  the  Direction  of  the  celebrated  Arias  Mon - 
tanus. 

It  alfo  conduces  to  the  fame  Purpofe,  that  of  the  four  principal  Rabbins 
whom  the  Jews  venerate,  as  we  do  the  four  holy  Fathers;  the  three  chief  were 
Spaniards,  viz.  Rabbi  Mofes-Ben  Maymon,  Rabbi  David  Kimchi,  and  Rabbi 
Aben  Ezra :  And  almofl  all  thofe  among  that  People,  who  have  been  particu¬ 
larly  famous  for  Learning,  were  Spaniards ,  as  may  be  feen  in  Don  Nicholas  An¬ 
tonio,  and  in  the  rabbinical  Bibliotheque  of  Bartoloccius.  Let  it  not  be  difpleafing 
to  the  moil  fcrupulous  Piety  of  our  Nation  to  fee  this  placed  among  the  Glories 
of  Spain  (*),  as  it  really  is  one.  That  they  err  in  Belief,  is  no  Fault  of  the  (*)  Title  of 
Clime;  for  to  have  a  right  Faith,  depends  intirely  on  the  divine  Grace;  That  this Dlfcourfe 
they  were  endowed  with  a  lingular  Talent  for  explaining,  in  their  Manner, 
the  facred  Scriptures,  redounds  to  the  Applaufe  of  their  native  Country.  Be- 
fides,  the  Works  of  thefe  three  were  very  profitable,  and  gave  important  Lights 
to  the  Catholic  Doctors,  as  the  moil  illuilrious  Daniel  Huet ,  and  the  learned 
Father  of  the  Oratory,  Richard  Simon ,  confefs.  It  cannot  be  faid  that  their  Com¬ 
mentaries  are  abfolutely  exempt  from  the  effential  Defect  of  their  Perfuafion ; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  as  they  exceeded  all  the  other  Rabbins  in  Capacity,  they 
mixed  much  lefs  Superilition.  There  would  want  very  much  of  the  plaujible  in 
the  celebrated  Commentaries  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra ,  if  he  had  not  profited  copioufly 
by  thofe  of  his  Countryman,  Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi ,  notwithilanding  that  the 
latter  was  inferior  in  Doctrine  and  Solidity  to  the  three  Spanifh  Rabbins  we  have 
before  mentioned. 

In  the  grand  hijlorical  Dictionary,  in  the  Article  treating  largely  of  Spain,  are  Myftica. 
thefe  Words ;  The  Spanifh  Nation  hath  been  excellent  in  Afcetic  Authors ,  who  en¬ 
riched  the  Church  with  Books  fpiritual  and  of  Devotion  ;  and  it  is  remarked ,  that  its 
Language  has  a  particular  Quality  for  this  Sort  of  Writings,  becaufe  its  natural  Gra¬ 
vity  gives  great  Weight  to  Things  which  are  taught  in  them.  This  Confefiion  from 
Authors,  who  otherwife  do  but  little  favour  the  Spanifh  Nation,  and  in  whom 
I  before  noted  a  mofl  grofs  Contradiction,  which  could  only  be  the  Effect  of 
their  national  Emulation,  for  having  faid  that  the  Spaniards,  from  the  Time  of 
Auguflus,  were  applauded  for  their  Genius ,  they,  in  a  few  Lines  after,  add,  that 
the  particular  Character  of  the  wife  Spaniards  is  Gravity,  but  a  Gravity  oppofed  to 
the  Wit  and  fprightly  Genius  attributed  to  fome  other  Nations:  The  Confefiion, 

I  fay,  of  fuch  Authors,  refpecling  the  Excellence  of  ours  in  afcetic  or  myflico- 
theological  Works,  abfolves  us  from  the  Neceffity  of  Proofs  on  the  Subject. 

But  who  does  not  obferve,  that  the  attributing  this  Advantage  to  the  natural 
Gravity  of  the  Tongue,  is  lolely  to  avoid  granting  it  fomething  elfe  more  noble? 

Vol.  I.  5  E  If 
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If  the  French  afcribe  the  Character  of  majeltic  and  grave  to  our  Idiom,  they 
adjudge  to  their  own  that  of  foft,  iweet,  and  amorous;  and  for  Writings  of 
Devotion,  whofe  Intent  is  not  fo  much  to  inltruct  the  Mind,  as  to  move  the 
Affection,  it  feems  that  this  would  be  the  belt  adapted :  So  that  the  Excel¬ 
lence  of  the  Spaniards  in  aj'cetic  Difcourfes,  ought  to  be  imputed  to  fome  other 
diltindt  Caufe,  than  the  Gravity  of  the  Speech.  Again:  The  fame  French  ad¬ 
mire  and  extol,  as  the  higheft  and  molt  lublime  Treaties  which  have  hitherto 
been  wrote  of  this  Sort,  thofe  of  Santa  Fere  fa  and  Father  Fr.  Luis  de  Granada , 
for  the  divine  Efficacy  that  they  feel  from  thefe  Books ;  which,  tranllated  into 
their  own  Language  (as  the  firft  were  by  Arnold  de  Andilli,  and  the  fecond  by 
Mr.  Giraldi ),  do  yet  preferve  the  fame  efficacious  Influence :  So  that  the  Gra¬ 
vity  of  our  Idiom  is  not  what  gives  them  the  fupreme  Value  they  have,  but  an¬ 
other  Quality  more  effential,  that  always  accompanies  them  in  any  Language 
into  which  they  are  tranllated.  We  ought  therefore  to  attribute  this  Excel¬ 
lency,  not  to  the  Speech,  but  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Spaniards ;  which,  by  a  certain 
fort  of  Elevation  that  it  hath  above  fenfible  Things,  is  better  proportioned  to 
treat  (affifted  by  God’s  Grace)  the  fovereign  and  celeftial  ones  worthily. 

variety  of  One  of  the  chief  Articles  wherein  Foreigners  deem  themfelves  fuperior  to 
us  in  literary  Glory,  is,  the  Amplitude  of  Capacity,  to  grafp  at  or  embrace  va¬ 
rious  Matters  and  Facidties.  It  is  certain,  that  in  other  Nations,  the  Application 
of  the  fame  Perfon  to  two,  three,  or  more  Faculties,  is  more  frequent  than  in 
Spain ;  here  they  do  not  commonly  exceed  one,  to  which  their  Inclination,  Ne- 
ceffity,  or  Deftiny  lead  them :  But  this  does  not  depend  on  a  Want  of  Compre- 
henfion  in  the  Spaniards ,  nor  on  that  of  a  greater  intellect ual  Extenfion  in  Stran¬ 
gers,  as  not  a  few  temerarioully  imagine,  but  from  other  Caufes  ;  fuch  as,  the 
former  having  their  Curiolity  lefs  vague,  or  with  an  honourable  and  honed:  De¬ 
lire  of  perfedting  themfelves  more  and  more  unlimitedly  in  the  Faculty  to  which 
by  Profeffion  they  are  dedicated,  or  from  a  Want  of  Opportunity  to  ftudy  many. 
This  laft  is  the  mod:  common  Caufe :  And  although  there  are  certainly  in  this 
Country  fome  Spirits  of  a  vad:  Comprehenfion,  capable  of  embracing  many  Fa¬ 
culties,  they  are  obliged  to  limit  themfelves  to  one  or  two ;  as  there  is  a  Want 
of  Profedbrs  to  indrudt  them  in  more ;  of  Books  proper  for  their  Studies,  or 
Means  to  purchafe  them,  or  to  go  and  eftablifii  themfelves  where  they  are ;  or, 
fuppofe  they  have  this  Advantage,  and  are  dedatute  of  Tutors,  how  difficult  is 
it  for  a  Learner  to  apprehend,  uninftrudled,  viva  voce  !  The  celebrated  Mr. 
Pafchal ,  one  of  the  mod:  fubtle,  clear,  and  penetrating  Geniufes  in  the  World, 
was  regarded  as  a  Prodigy  for  having,  without  any  Inlirudfor,  made  himfelf  a 
perfedt  Mafter  of  all  Euclid’ s  Elements ;  and  in  Truth,  I  know  of  two  Spaniards 
who  have  done  the  fame. 

Notwithftanding  the  great  Obllacles  which  we  here  encounter  for  the  Com¬ 
prehenfion  of  various  Sciences,  Spain  hath  had  not  a  few  Perfons  equal  in  this 
Particular  to  the  greated:  of  other  Nations.  For  a  Proof  of  which,  I  fhall  here 
exhibit  a  Catalogue  of  thofe  who  have  arrived  to  my  Knowledge,  in  which  fome 
of  thofe  enter  who  have  precedently  been  named. 

And  let  there  appear  in  Front  of  all,  two  great  Prodigies  of  the  fifteenth 
Century.  The  fird:  Abidenfis ,  whofe  Sepulchre  is  judly  fealed  with  that  mod: 
fingular  Elegy : 

Hie  Stupor  eft  Mwidi ,  qui  feibile  difeutit  o?nne . 

Here  lies  the  Prodigy  of  the  World ,  who  knew  all  that  could  be  known. 

The  high  Sound  of  this  Epitaph  will  appear  to  many  to  be  hyperbolical ;  but 
it  is  not  fo,  becaufe  Abulenfts  really  was,  is,  and  ever  will  be  a  Prodigy  to 
the  World.  Father  Antonio  Pojfevino  tellifies,  that  at  twenty  two  Years  of  Age, 

he 
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he  underftood  almoft  all  the  Sciences  ;  Cum  duo  &  viginti  annos  explevijfet ,  Scien- 
tins ,  difciplinafque  pens  omnes  eft  aftecutus ,  (in  Appar.  Sacr.)  On  Sight  of  which, 

Spain  need  not  envy  Italy,  either  for  its  Pico  de  la  Mirandola ;  nor  Scotland , 
for  its  James  Criton.  In  fhort,  it  appears  evident,  that,  at  an  earlier  Pe¬ 
riod  of  Life,  Abuknfts  had  collected  in  the  Treafury  of  his  Brain  that  im- 
me'nfe  Erudition,  which  he  afterwards  fpread  in  fo  many  Volumes :  And,  not- 
withftanding  Death  fnatched  this  great  Man  away  at  the  Age  of  forty,  he  wrote 
fo  much,  that  Aubert  Mireus  reckons  to  every  Day  of  his  Life,  commencing 
with  that  of  his  Birth,  there  correfponded  a  Sheet  and  a  half  of  Writing;  from 
which,  and  other  Calculations  of  employing  his  Time,  it  is  concluded,  that,  at 
twenty  Years  of  Age,  he  muft  have  known  all  that  a  Man  could  know. 

The  fecond  Prodigy  of  the  fifteenth  Century  was  Fernando  de  Cordova,  whofe 
Erudition  in  Languages  we  before  celebrated.  We,  Spaniards ,  are  fo  carelefs 
about  our  Riches,  that  the  Memory  of  this  great  Man  would  have  perifhed, 
had  not  Strangers  preferved  it.  In  Effedt,  from  the  grand  Theatre  of  Paris , 
where  he  made  a  public  Demonffration  of  his  many  and  rare  Qualifications,  his 
Advice  was  communicated  to  all  the  World.  I  will  here  tranflate  theTeftimony 
of  the  illuffrious  Abbot,  John  Frithemius  (not  fufpedded  of  Partiality),  as  may 
be  feen  in  his  Chronicon  Spanheimenfe ,  in  the  Year  1501. 

“  As  we  are  writing  this,  Fernando  de  Cordova  occurs  to  our  Remembrance;  who, 
t£  being  twenty  Years  of  Age,  was  a  graduated  Doddor  in  Arts,  Medicine,  and 
<£  Theology.  He  came  from  Spain  to  France  in  the  Year  1445;  and,  by  his 
“  admirable  Wifdom,  afionifhed  all  the  Parijian  School :  For  he  was  highly 
“  learned  in  all  the  Faculties  appertaining  to  the  facred  Letters;  honeft  in  Life 
££  and  Converfation ;  very  humble  and  refpeddful.  He  knew  all  the  Bible  by 
“  Heart ;  as  alfo  the  Writings  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra ,  of  St.  Fhomas  de  Aquino ,  of 
<c  Alexander  de  Hales ,  of  Scot  us,  of  St.  Buanaventura ,  and  of  many  other  princi- 
££  pal  Divines;  as  likewife  all  the  Books  of  both  the  one  and  the  other  Law. 

£C  He  had  in  the  fame  Manner  at  his  Fingers  Ends  (as  is  frequently  faid)  thofe 
“  of  Avicena,  Galen ,  Hippocrates ,  Ariftotle ,  Albertus  Magnus ;  with  many  other 
££  Books  and  Commentaries  of  Philofophy  and  Metaphyfics:  In  his  Allegations 
cc  he  was  very  ready,  in  Difputes  extremely  acute;  and,  finally,  he  knew  to  Per- 
tc  feddion  the  Hebrew ,  Greek ,  Latin ,  Arabic ,  and  Chaldean  Tongues.  The  King 
££  of  Caftile  having  fent  him  Ambaffador  to  Rome,  he  had  public  Difputes  in  all 
‘c  the  Univerfities  of  France  and  Italy ;  in  which  he  was  fuperior  in  Argument  to 
££  all,  and  remained  unconfuted  by  any  one,  even  in  the  fmallefl  Matter.  The 
cc  Judgment  which  th zParifian  Doctors  formed  of  him  was  various :  Some  looked 
££  on  him  as  a  Magician;  others  believed  the  contrary;  and  there  were  not  fome 
£<  wanting,  who  faid,  that  it  was  impoffible  a  Man  fo  prodigioufly  wife  fhould 
££  not  be  the  Anti-ChriJlF  Thus  far  Frithemius. 

Fheodorus  Godfredus  adds,  to  what  L’rithemius  relates,  That  he  knew  many 
other  Languages ;  exercifed  his  Arms  in  a  mold  dextrous  Manner ;  played  on 
all  Sorts  of  mufical  inftruments  with  great  Delicacy ;  and  painted  with  a  mold 
exquifite  Art.  It  is  unknown  what  became  of  this  Phenix  afterwards,  nor 
when  he  died.  The  Sufpicion  of  Magic,  which  l’rithemius  attributes  as  the  No¬ 
tions  of  fome  Parijian  Doddors,  leaves  no  Embaraffment ;  as  this  is  a  Song  re¬ 
peated  of  all  thofe  Men  adorned  with  great  and  extraordinary  Endowments,  and 
founded  only  in  the  ridiculous  Apprehenfion,  that  thofe  who  are  elevated  much 
above  a  common  Underfdanding,  pafs  the  Bounds  of  Nature :  I  call  this  Ap¬ 
prehenfion  ridiculous,  becaufe  the  difeurfive  and  memorative  Faculties  of  Man 
have  no  Limits  within  the  poflible ;  God  may  create  Men  more  and  more  ca¬ 
pable  in  thefe  two  Faculties  (and  the  fame  in  all  the  refd),  as  his  produddive 
Power  is  unlimited. 
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Only  one  Objedtion  can  be  oppofed  to  what  has  been  offered,  which  to  many 
may  feem  unanfwerable :  And  that  is,.  That  though  granting  the  Memory  of 
our  Cordova  was  fo  comprehenffve  and  tenacious,  as  firmly  to  retain  whatfo- 
ever  he  had  once  read;  one  Article  ftill  lubfifts,  againft  his  knowing  by  Heart 
fo  many  Writers  as  hath  been  before  mentioned :  And  the  Reafon  is,  becaufe, 
at  twenty  Years  of  Age,  the  moft  that  can  be  allowed  is  fixteen  or  feventeen  of 
them  to  Reading ;  and  in  this  Space  of  Time,  although  he  was  continually  at 
it,  he  could  not  read  fuch  a  Number  of  Volumes,  efpecially  if  to  thefe  many 
others  are  added,  which  were  precifely  neceffary  for  the  learning  fo  many 
Languages ;  befides  its  being  impoflible  to  give  all  his  Time  to  Reading ;  for, 
exclufive  of  what  the  human  Life  requires  for  its  ordinary  Wants,  a  Re- 
ferve  of  a  good  Portion  muff:  indifpenfibly  be  made  for  Painting,  Mufic,  Fen¬ 
cing,  &c. 

This  Objection,  although  (as  I  have  faid)  it  may  appear  to  many  a  Gordian 
Knot,  of  impoflible  Solution,  is  eafily  untied  ;  only  by  adverting,  that  as  the 
poflible  Excefs  of  fome  Men  above  others  in  Genius,  Memory,  Robuftnefs, 
Adtivity,  &c.  is  immenfe,  the  fame  happens  in  the  Velocity  of  Reading;  fome 
read  with  a  torpid  Heavinefs,  others  with  an  exquiffte  Celerity ;  there  are  thofe 
who  in  an  Hour  hardly  arrive  at  two  Sheets,  and  there  are  others  who  will  read 
twenty  in  the  fame  Space :  This  partly  confifts  in  the  lefs  or  greater  agile  Mo¬ 
tion  of  the  optic  Nerves,  and  partly  in  the  greater  or  leffer  mental  Promptitude, 
in  perceiving  the  Figure,  Complexion,  and  Signification  of  the  Charadlers.  As 
this  is  an  Ability  which  brings  no  Efteem  to  the  Poffeffor,  I  may,  without  Va¬ 
nity,  fay,  that  I  am  fomething  happy  in  this  Particular ;  for,  with  an  earned: 
Application,  I  can  mentally  read  double  what  a  Man  with  a  fwift  T ongue  can 
articulate  :  There  may  be  thofe  who  read  with  a  duplicate  or  triplicate  Velocity 
more  than  I,  on  the  Principles  I  have  juft  eftabliftied.  This  fuppofed,  it  is  na¬ 
turally  poflible  that  Ferna?ido  de  Cordova ,  at  twenty,  might  have  read  not  only 
once,  but  twice  or  thrice,  the  Books  before  exprefled.  This  Apology  may  alfo 
ferve  for  Pico  de  Mirandola ,  who,  in  the  Apprehenfion  of  many,  differed  the 
fame  Calumny;  for,  although  Gabriel  Naude  defended  him  very  effectually  from 
it,  in  Iris  learned  Book,  intitled,  an  Apology  for  great  Men  fufpecled  of  the  magi¬ 
cal  Arty  as  he  did  not  take  Notice  of  the  Objedtion  now  propofed,  neither  for 
him  nor  for  others,  what  we  have  offered  on  the  Subjedf  is  not  fuperffuous. 

The  two  literary  Heroes,  whom  we  have  named,  fuffice  for  the  Nation’s  Ho¬ 
nour  ;  as  there  is  not  any  other  that  can  boaft  of  having  two  their  Equals  : 
Nor  are  there  found  among  all  Foreigners  colledtively  above  two  more,  viz. 
the  Italian,  Pico  de  Mirandola ;  and  the  Scotchman,  fames  Criton.  However,  we 
will  add  fome  more  Spaniards ,  who  were  admired  for  their  vaft  Erudition. 

Tfaac  Bullart  fays  of  Luis  Fives ,  that  he  acquired  fuch  an  univerfal  Knowledge 
of  Letters,  as  to  aftonifh  the  greateft  Mafters  of  the  moft  celebrated  European 
Academies ;  fuarum  tarn  univerfalem  notitiam  fibi  comparavit ,  ut  maximos  celeber- 
ri  in  arum  Academiarum  Europse  Magifros  in  fui  admirationem  rapuerit.  (apud 
Popebl.) 

Of  Antonio  de  Nebrija ,  known  in  our  public  Schools  only  as  a  famous  Gram¬ 
marian,  we  read  in  the  grand  hiforical  Diclionary,  what  follows  :  Having  flu- 
died  in  Salamanca,  and  afterwards  pafled  to  Italy,  he  fettled  in  the  Univerflty  of 
Bologna,  where  he  acquired  a  Literature  fo  univerfal ,  as  to  eflablijh  his  Credit ,  not 
only  as  a  learned  Grammarian ,  but  even  as  the  mofl  knowing  Man  of  his  Lime ;  be- 
fldes  Languages  and  the  Belles  Lettres,  he  underflood  Mathematics ,  furifprudence. 
Medicine ,  Pheology,  See. 

Pedro  Chacon  is  celebrated  for  an  univerfal  and  profound  Knowledge  in 
all  the  Sciences ;  Vir  exquiflta  in  omni  Scientiarum  genere  cognitione  clarus.  (Lib. 

iv.) 
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iv.)  Janus  Nidus  Erithreus  terms  him  a  Fre  afire  full  of 
( apud  Popebl.) 

Though  the  vaft  Erudition  of  Benito  Arias  Montanus  had  not  been  notorious; 
the  Teftimony  of  Jufus  Lipfius  would  have  fufficiently  eftablifhed  his  Reputa¬ 
tion;  as  he  fays,  in  an  Epiftle,  that  in  the  former  were  found  united  all  Branches 
of  Learning,  which  divided,  made  other  Men  admired ;  fuce  fingula  mirari  in 
homine  folemus ,  Benedicfe  Aria,  ea  confecutum  te  pojfum  dicere  under  fa. 

Father  Martin  Delrio ,  of  a  Spanifo  Extraction,  though  a  Flemi?ig  by  Birth, 
was  another  Prodigy  of  univerfal  Learning.  Aubertus  Mireus  thinks  he  was  fo 
perfedtly  acquainted  with  all  the  Poets,  Orators,  facred  and  profane  Hiftorians, 
Philofophers,  Theologers,  and,  in  fine,  with  the  Writers  in  all  Sciences,  that 
he  feemed  to  know  all  that  could  be  known.  Antonius  Sander  us  deems  him 
one  of  the  greatefl  Men  of  the  Age,  a  Poet,  Orator,  Hiftorian,  Civilian,  Di¬ 
vine,  and  extremely  lkilful  in  various  Languages ;  and  he  might  have  added  a 
celebrated  Expofitor  of  Scripture.  Nor  fhould  we  omit  what  Philip  Alegambe  (a 
Jefuit  Librarian)  affirms  of  him,  that,  at  nineteen  Years  of  Age,  he  compofed 
fome  Annotations  or  Amendments  on  Seneca ;  in  which  he  feledfed  and  examined, 
with  a  profound  Judgment,  Sentences  from  about  eleven  hundred  Authors. 

I  add,  that  I  have  known  in  thefe  Times,  Geniufes  capable  of  acquiring  all 
the  Erudition  celebrated  in  the  Spaniards  of  the  preceding  Catalogue,  excepting 
the  two  firft ;  fuch  a  one  was  Don  Francifco  Bernardo  de  fuiros  y  Benavides ,  Na¬ 
tive  of  Afurias ,  and  of  the  prime  Nobility  there.  He  was  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Regiment  called  after  that  Province,  who  unhappily  loft  his  Life  in  an 
early  Part  of  it  at  the  Battle  of  Zaragoza.  He  was  a  Perfon  of  exquifite  Viva¬ 
city  and  Penetration ;  of  a  prodigious  Facility  and  Elegance  in  explaining  him- 
felf;  of  an  admirable  Memory ;  an  excellent  Poet,  Hiftorian,  Humanift,  Ma¬ 
thematician,  and  Philofopher :  But  above  all,  the  Skill  of  his  poetical  Numen , 
and  the  Grace  and  Wit  of  his  Converfation,  as  well  in  the  ferious  as  feftive, 
exceeded  all  that  I  can  explain.  And  I  certify,  that  on  the  few  Occafions  I  ob¬ 
tained  of  hearing  him,  I  remained  abforbed,  and  without  Courage  to  fpeak  a 
Word ;  as  well  not  to  interrupt  the  Current  of  his  improving  Difcourfe,  as 
confcious  that  all  I  could  fay  would  appear  trifling  in  Comparifon  with  the  Va¬ 
riety  and  Beauty  of  his  Expreffions,  joined  to  the  Eafe,  Energy  and  Elegance, 
with  which  he  delivered  them.” 


all  fort  of  Erudition. 


Our  Father  likewife  intimates,  that  their  Order  poffeffes  a  Friar,  who,  at  the 
Age  of  thirty  five,  is  a  Miracle  of  Erudition  in  all  Sorts  of  Learning,  divine 
and  human ;  but,  not  to  offend  his  unparalelled  Modefty,  he  omits  his  Name. 
He  likewife  (without  Flattery)  gives  his  natural  Parent  the  Praife  his  Talents 
and  Literature  juftly  deferved  :  And,  in  Conclufion,  he  fays,  “  I  am  concerned 
that  my  Father  did  not  leave  him  the  Inheritance,  but  the  Envy  of  his  Talents, 
and  much  more  that  of  his  Chriftian  Virtues,  which  were  in  nothing  unequal 
to  his  intelledfual  Endowments. 


To  finilh  vindicating  the  Credit  of  the  Spanip  Geniufes  from  the  Limitations  inveitwe. 
wherein  Strangers  have  bounded  them,  there  remains  a  fubftantial  Article  on 
which  to  difcourfe ;  and  that  is,  of  Invention.  It  is  true,  that  many  grant  to 
our  Natives  Ability  and  Penetration  to  reafon  on  any  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  ; 
but  deny  them  that  intelledtual  Faculty  termed  inventive ,  which  is  requifite  for 
new  Difcoveries :  This  is  the  fame  as  to  fay,  that  they  cultivate  well  the  Land 
which  they  find  already  cleared,  or  deepen  the  Mine  delivered  them  difco- 
vered ;  but  they  want  Strength  to  difencumber  the  Ground,  or  Sagacity  to  find 
out  the  Mine.  On  which  Subjedt,  they  lay  before  us  the  innumerable  Inven¬ 
tions  that  in  all  Sorts  of  Subjedfs  have  ennobled  other  Nations,  pretending  that 
ours  can  hardly  fhew  one  that  is  its  own  Produdtion. 
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If  I  fhould  aflert  that  new  Inventions  are  more  the  Children  of  Chance  than 
Ingenuity,  and  confequently  Strangers  on  this  Account  cannot  pretend  to  any 
other  Prerogative  above  the  Spaniards  than  that  of  being  more  fortunate,  I 
fhould  fay  what  Lord  Bacon  faid  with  great  Foundation  long  ago.  Bertoldus 
Shuvart  (Inventor  of  Gunpowder,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed),  was  very  far 
from  feeking  with  a  formed  Defign  this  furious  Compofition ;  the  Chance  of 
a  Spark’s  flying  among  the  Materials  which  he  had  provided  for  another  Pur- 
pofe,  difcovered  its  Activity.  James  Mecius  found  out  the  Telefcope,  without 
ever  having  thought  on  fuch  a  Thing,  by  the  Cafualty  of  looking  through  two 
Glafles  placed  upright,  at  a  certain  Diftance  from  one  another  ;  which  Difpo- 
fition  was  deftined  for  another  very  different  Intent.  The  Ufe  of  the  Compafs- 
Needle,  touched  by  a  Loadftone  to  obferve  the  Pole,  is  evident  to  have  been  no 
Difcovery,  by  any  Meditation  directed  to  this  End ;  but  by  the  unforefeen  and 
accidental  Obfervation  of  its  Direction  to  that  Point  of  the  Sphere.  The  mofl 
excellent  Preparations  of  Metals  were  not  fought  for  when  they  were  obtained ; 
Chance  brought  them  to  Light  in  the  Courfe  of  the  Operations,  deflgned  for 
the  chimerical  Inveftigation  of  the  Philofophers  Stone.  So  that  Inventing  is 
mere  good  Luck,  fimilar  to  what  happened  to  the  Farmer,  who,  plowing  his 
Field,  difcovered  a  Treafure,  or  what  occurred  to  another,  who  repeatedly 
turning  up  his  Ground  in  Search  of  a  Treafure,  by  this  Cultivation  greatly  fer¬ 
tilized  his  Land,  and  thereby  found  one,  though  not  of  the  Sort  he  was  look¬ 
ing  for.  Finally,  the  Conflderation  that  fome  Brutes  fhare  in  the  Glory  of  In¬ 
vention,  may  ferve  to  humble  the  Vanity  of  Inventors:  And  in  regard  to  Medi¬ 
cine,  it  is  to  them  we  owe  the  Difcovery  of  feveral  Remedies,  viz.  to  the  Bird 
Ibis,  the  Clyfter;  to  the  Hippopotamus,  Fence  Sediio,  or  Bleeding}  to  the  Stag,  Di- 
tany;  to  the  Swallow,  Celandine,  &c. 

But  whether  Invention  be  a  Child  of  Art  or  Fortune,  we  will  fliew  that  Spain 
hath  not  buffered,  in  this  Particular,  the  Infecundity  attributed  to  it }  but  hath 
brought  to  Light  various  Inventions,  for  which  the  World  ftands  indebted  to  it* 

By  what  Strabo  fays,  treating  of  Spain ,  it  may  be  clearly  colledted,  that  the 
Invention  of  Engines  for  drawing  Metals  out  of  the  Mines,  and  likewife  that  of 
the  neceflary  Preparations  for  purifying  Gold  (both  plainly  very  beneficial),  were 
the  Produdtion  of  the  Spaniards ;  whom  he  celebrates  as  the  mofl:  ingenious  of 
all  Nations  in  the  World  for  this  Kind  of  Operations. 

Pliny  (Lib.  xxv.  Cap.  8.)  fays  (as  has  been  before  remarked),  that  the  Spa¬ 
niards  difcovered  more  medicinal  Herbs  than  any  other  Nation. 

The  Spaniards  were  the  firft  who  navigated  by  the  Pole’s  Altitude,  inventing 
Inftruments  for  its  Obfervation,  as  Manuel  Pimentel  relates,  in  his  Arte  de  Na- 
vegar. 

The  Earl,  Pedro  Navarro ,  a  Warrior  equally  brave  and  ingenious,  invented 
the  Ufe  of  Mines  for  fubduing  of  Places }  that  horrible  Machine,  which,  like  a 
Miracle,  not  only  fets  Men  a  flying,  but  even  Walls  and  Rocks  :  The  Explo- 
flon  of  Powder  in  Guns  imitates  Thunder  and  Lightning;  its  Application  to  the 
Mines  exceeds  the  Horror  of  an  Earthquake. 

The  illuftrious  Antonio  Augujlino  was  the  firfl:  Author  of  the  medaliftic  Science; 
a  great  Auxiliary  to  Hiftory,  for  the  Light  which  the  Infcriptions,  Figures,  and 
Adornments  of  Medals,  give;  it  illuftrates  many  Spaces  of  Antiquity,  which  were 
before  covered  with  a  thick  Darknefs.  He  was  followed  by  Fulvio  Urfino  in  Italy , 
Wolfangus  Lazius  in  Germany ,  and  Hubertus  Goltzius  in  Flanders.  This  Study 
fell  fubfequently  among  the  French ;  which  they  now  cultivate  with  great  Appli¬ 
cation  :  And  you  will  here  fee  that  Spain ,  where  this  noble  Art  firfl  commenced, 
was  fo  idle,  as  not  to  have  any  one  of  its  Sons  contribute  in  any  fhape  towards 
its  Perfedlion.  As  yet  I  have  faid  but  little;  for  I  believe  that  there  are  very  few 
in  the  Kingdom  who  know  that  this  Art,  with  whofe  Study  Strangers  make  fo 

great 
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great  a  Noife,  labouring  in  it  by  innumerable  Writings,  owes  its  Birth  to  a 
Spaniard.  Our  Negligence  is  very  remarkable  in  all  that  regards  our  Glory.  The 
Book,  which  Antonio  Augufiino  wrote  on  this  Matter,  is  become  To  lcarce,  that 
an  Englifhman  (Anno  1732)  feeking  rare  Authors  for  the  Libraries  of  fome  of 
his  Countrymen,  and  ardently  defirous  of  obtaining  fome  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned,  could  only  meet  with  one ;  for  which  he  paid  Jifty  Doblones ,  offering  the 
fame  Price  for  as  many  more  as  he  could  meet  with.  I  could  wifh  that  at  leaft 
we  would  imitate  the  Rhodians',  who,  as  Pliny  relates,  though  before  they  made 
no  Account  of  the  Works  of  the  famous  Painter  Protogenes,  their  Countryman,  be¬ 
gan  to  value  them  as  foon  as  they  faw  Strangers  purchafe  them  at  a  very  high  Price. 

The  celebrated  Donna  Oliva  de  Sabaco  difcovered  the  nervous  Juice  for  the  Ufe 
of  Medicine  j  which  to  fo  many  thoufand  Phyficians,  and  for  fo  many  Ages  had 
remained  hidden,  until  the  Lynx’s  Eyes  of  this  moft  fagacious  Spanijh  Lady  per¬ 
ceived  this  moft  fubtle  Liquor,  to  which  we  owe  the  Prefervation  of  Life,  whilft 
it  enjoys  its  natural  State,  and  which  occafions  infinite  Infirmities  by  its  Cor¬ 
ruption.  The  Careleffnefs  of  the  Spaniards  with  regard  to  this  Invention,  was 
even  greater  than  with  refpedt  to  the  former;  for  both  that  and  its  Author  were 
fo  far  forgotten  here,  that  the  Difcovery  was  afterwards  fpread  in  the  World  as 
made  by  an  Englijh  Genius  ! 

The  Invention  of  various  Machines,  made  in  A?nerica  by  the  Spaniards ,  for 
draining  the  Mines,  benefiting  the  Metals,  and  the  Cultivation  of  Sugar  and 
Tobacco,  merit  this  general  Memorial  of  them;  but  to  individuate  them,  would 
be  a  Work  of  Prolixity.  I  fhall  therefore  only  mention  the  Ovens  of  Guancabe- 
lica  and  the Havanna,  for  the  founding  of  Quickfilver,  and  making  Sugar;  where, 
without  any  other  Combuftible  than  Straw,  a  more  adtive  Fire  is  kindled  by  the 
interior  Difpofition  of  the  Officina,  than  if  it  was  of  the  Oak  or  Holm-Oak. 

There  is  now  in  Madrid  a  moft  ingenious  Artificer,  of  an  extraordinary  in¬ 
ventive  Faculty,  named  Sebajlian  Flores ;  of  whom  I  had  the  following  Account 
given  me  (in  1731)  by  a  Perfon,  fide  dignus. 

“  Sebajlian  de  Flores,  a  Lockfmith,  and  who  works  with  the  greateft  Perfec- 
“  tion  in  Cutlery,  hath  invented  and  fet  up  a  Turn,  in  which  are  made  all  Sorts 
“  of  Iron  Mouldings  in  any  Piece,  from  half  a  Pound  to  one  hundred  Arrovas 
“  Weight:  In  ufing  which,  only  two  Men  are  employed;  one  to  move  the 
“  Wheel,  and  the  other  to  mould ;  having  hit  on  giving  the  Irons  a  durable 
“  Temper,  and  in  which  they  work  with  the  fame  Eafe  as  if  it  was  of  Wax. 

<c  With  this  Artifice,  they  make  as  much  in  a  Day  as  in  other  Machines  re- 
<c  quires  ten ;  and,  working  it  by  Hand,  the  moft  expert  Journeyman  cannot 
“  fmifh.  it  in  four  Months.  The  fame  has  invented  fome  Moulds,  in  which  to 
<c  fafhion  the  Iron,  for  finifhing  Variety  of  Leaves  and  Ornaments  for  Grates ; 

“  fo  that  what  the  moft  dextrous  Artift  could  do  in  a  Day,  is  now  performed 
“  to  the  greateft  Perfedfion  in  an  Hour.” 

I  am  informed  in  another  Letter,  that  the  fame  Artificer  hath  invented  a  new 
Method  of  converting  Iron  into  Steel ;  which  was  examined  before  the  Deputies 
who  for  this  Purpofe  were  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  delivering  to  him 
a  Bar  of  Iron  ftamped  with  a  particular  Mark,  which  he  returned  changed  into 
Steel.  He  demands  a  Patent  for  twenty  Years,  and  obliges  himfelf  to  give  the 
Steel  at  one-third  lefs  Price  than  Foreigners  fell  for:  Which  Propofition  was 
under  Examination  in  the  Year  1732  ;  but  whether  it  was  admitted  or  rejected, 

I  have  not  heard. 

Don  Nicolas  Peinado  y  Valenzuela ,  Native  of  the  Town  of  Moya ,  by  Profeffion 
a  Mathematician,  a  moft  ingenious  Engineer,  and  who  has  been  principal  Mint- 
Mafter  in  Cuenca ,  lately  difcovered  and  perfedted,  by  a  rare  Invention,  the  Ma¬ 
chine  which  ferved  for  this  Purpofe  in  Portugal  and  Holla?id ;  whereby  he  re¬ 
moved 


moved  the  Rifk  which  the  Workmen  were  expofed  to,  and  rendered  the  Move-* 
ment  more  foft  and  eafy:  And  the  molt  extraordinary  Circumftance  is,  that 
having  augmented  the  moving  Powers  of  the  Machine,  which  necefTarily  retard 
the  Motion,  he  notwithftanding  contrived  to  make  it  to  draw  a  quarter  Part 
more  Plate  than  before. 

According  to  my  Defign,  I  have  referved  for  a  Conclufion,  and  to  (hut  up  this 
Difcourfe  with  a  golden  Key,  the  moil  noble  Spanifh  Invention;  which,  by  a  jull 
Right,  may  pretend  to  the  Preference  above  the  moft  ingenious  Contrivances  of  all 
the  reft  of  the  World:  This  is  the  Art  of  making  the  Dumb  to  fpeak,  who  are  fo  by 
a  natural  Deafnefs.  The  Glory  which  refults  to  Spain  by  this  great  Difcovery,  that 
Kingdom  owes  to  the  Order  of  St. Benedict ;  fince  Friar  Pedro  Ponce ,  of  the  Royal 
Monaft.ery  of  Sahagun,  was  the  Author  of  it,  which  our  Chronicler,  Mr.  Tepes , 
aflerts;  as  does  Francifco  Valles ,  in  his  Philofophia  Sacra,  Cap.  3.  and  alfo  Ambrofo 
de  Morales ,  in  the  Book  which  he  wrote  about  the  Antiquities  of  Spain.  Valles , 
in  the  Teftimony  he  gives  of  the  Fact,  fays,  that  the  Inventor  was  not  only 
known  to  him,  but  a  Friend  of  his  ;  Petrus  Pontius ,  Monachus  Sancli  Benediffi, 
Amicus  mens,  qui  (Res  mirabilis  ! )  natos  furdos ,  docebat  loqui ,  &c.  Ambr ofio  de  Mo¬ 
rales,  who  was  Witnefs  to  the  Fa£t,  fpeaking  of  the  eminent  Perfons  of  Spain ,  re¬ 
marks  two  of  the  moft  lingular;  one  in  corporeal  Forces,  and  the  other  in  Strength 
of  Genius :  Of  which  the  firft  is  Diego  Garcia  de  Paredes ,  that  moft  robuft  Giant, 
whofe  invincible  Puifiance  diamantine  Walls  could  hardly  refift ;  the  fecond  is 
the  beforementioned  Father  Pedro  Ponce,  of  whom  he  fpeaks  in  this  manner. 

“  Another  famous  Spaniard ,  of  a  furprizing  Genius  and  incredible  Induftry 
<c  (if  we  had  not  feen  it),  is  he  who  hath  taught  the  Dumb  to  fpeak  by  a  perfeCt 
<c  Art  of  his  own  Invention;  and  that  is,  Father  Pedro  Ponce,  a  Monk  of  the  Order 
<c  of  San  Benedict ,  who  hath  taught  two  Brothers  and  a  Sifter  of  the  Confta- 
<c  ble’s  that  were  dumb  to  fpeak,  and  is  now  teaching  a  Son  of  th zjufticia  deAra- 
“  gon.  And  to  increafe  the  Miracle,  they  remain  with  the  profound  Deafnefs 
“  which  caufes  their  Want  of  Speech ;  fo  that  they  are  talked  to  by  Signs,  or  they 
“  are  wrote  to,  and  they  make  an  immediate  verbal  Anfwer;  and  they  likewife 
“  write  a  Letter,  or  any  thing  elfe,  in  a  well-concerted  Manner.”  Morales  pro¬ 
ceeds  faying,  that  he  poflefled  a  Paper,  wrote  by  one  of  the  Conftable’s  two  Bro¬ 
thers,  named  Don  Pedro  de  Velafco ,  wherein  he  relates  that  Father  Ponce  had 
taught  him  to  fpeak. 

This  Art  follows  an  inverted  Order  in  refpeCt  to  the  common  InftruCtion ; 
for  as  in  the  regular  Way,  Men  are  firft  taught  to  fpeak,  and  afterwards  to 
write;  they  are  here  firft  introduced  into  Writing,  and  fubfequently  into  Speech: 
They  commence  with  all  the  Letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  then  inftru6t  them 
in  the  proper  Articulation  of  each  Letter,  fhewing  them  the  Inflexion,  Motion, 
and  Pofition  of  the  Tongue,  Teeth  and  Lips,  which  fuch  an  Articulation  re¬ 
quires  ;  they  afterwards  pafs  to  the  Union  of  fome  Letters  with  others  for  the 
Formation  of  Words,  &c. 

There  is  one  Thing  highly  admirable  in  the  Inventor  of  this  Art ;  which  is, 
that  he  not  only  invented  it,  but  brought  it  to  Perfection,  as  appeal's  from  Ambro- 
Jio  Morales’s  Teftimony:  And  to  comprehend  the  extreme  Difficulty  there  is  in 
the  prefent  Matter,  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that,  contrary  to  other  Inventions 
where  the  firft  Difcovery  is  made,  the  Difcourfe  finds  its  whole  Progrefs  (let  us 
fo  fay)  fmooth  and  eafy;  in  the  Art  of  Teaching  the  Dumb  to  fpeak,  the  Pro- 
greffion  is  much  more  difficult  than  the  Beginning ;  hardly  a  Step  is  taken  in 
the  InftruCtion,  which  hath  not  coft  the  Inventor  a  great  Stretch  of  Genius. 

Here  occurs  a  Motive  for  lamenting  the  common  Fatality  of  the  Spaniards  for 
two  Ages  paft,  That  the  Riches  of  their  Country,  not  excepting  thofe  which  are 
the  Production  of  Genius,  fhould  be  more  enjoyed  by  Strangers  than  themfelves. 

The 
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The  Art  was  born  in  Spain ;  and  I  believe  there  is  not,  nor  hath  for  a  long  Time 
been  in  the  Kingdom,  any  one  that  cares  to  cultivate  and  benefit  himfelf  by  it ; 
at  the  fame  Time  that  Foreigners  have  profited,  and  do  profit  confiderably  by 
the  Invention : 

Sic  vos,  non  nobis ,  mellificatis  Apes. 

It  appears  in  the  Memoirs  of  ‘Trevoux ,  Amio  1701,  that  Mr  .Wallis,  mathema¬ 
tical  Profeffor  in  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Amman ,  a  Dutch  Phyfician, 
happily  exercifed  this  Art  to  the  Advantage  of  many  dumb  Perfons,  at  the  End 
of  the  lafl  Century  and  the  Beginning  of  the  prefent.  Both  publiflied  the  Me¬ 
thod  of  Teaching;  firft  the  Englijhman,  and  then  the  Dutchman :  And  what 
feems  ftrange  in  their  Memoirs,  is,  that  they  give  them  the  Name  of  nuevo  Me- 
thodo,  as  if  one  or  both  of  them  were  the  Inventors,  when  the  Spanifio  Benedic¬ 
tine  had,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Years  before,  difcovered  and  exercifed  the  fame 
Method.  Several  have  fince  pradtifed  this  Art  in  various  Parts  of  Europe,  be- 
fides  the  aforementioned ;  among  whom,  I  think,  he  that  ftands  foremoft  in 
Repute  is  a  Spaniard  or  Portuguefe,  named  Don  Juan  Pereyra,  as  appears  from 
the  Teftimony  of  feveral  celebrated  Authors  :  But,  having  faid  enough  on  this 
Topic,  I  fhall  be  excufed  enlarging. 

ADDITION. 

Among  the  Spaniards  celebrated  for  the  Variety  of  their  Erudition,  three  molt 
fmgular  ones  were  omitted;  the  one  for  Want  of  occurring  to  my  Memory,  and 
the  other  for  not  having  more  than  fome  confufed  Advices  about  it,  when  writing 
on  that  Article :  And  to  both  we  owe  a  fpecial  Memorial,  not  only  for  fuch  fur- 
prizing  Talents,  but  alfo  becaufe  they  were  both  in  a  certain  Manner  fpiritual 
Sons  of  our  Order,  having  both  received  the  facred  Baptifm  in  our  parochial 
Monaftery  of  St.  Martin  in  Madrid. 

The  firft  is  the  moft  illuftrious  Don  Caramuel,  who  was  Abbot  of  fome  Bene¬ 
dictine  Monafteries,  and  a  moft  extraordinary  Genius;  whofe  univerfal  and  emi¬ 
nent  Erudition  is  fo  inconteftibly  approved  by  the  innumerable  Volumes  he 
publifhed  (and  the  World  admires)  in  all  Sorts  of  Learning.  Even  his  very 
Enemies,  as  the  Author  of  the  Anticaramuel,  confefs  him  ingenious  in  a  fu- 
preme  Degree;  and  an  Author,  cited  in  the  grand  hiftorical  Dictionary ,  does 
not  fcruple  to  aflert,  that  if  God  fhould  let  all  the  Sciences  perifli  in  all  the  Uni- 
verfities  in  the  World,  and  preferve  Caramuel ,  he  alone  would  be  fufficient  to 
re-eftablifh  them  in  the  fame  Manner  they  now  exift. 

The  fecond  is  a  Boy  of  nine  to  ten  Years  old,  who  now  (Anno  1732)  lives  in 
Paris,  and  is  the  Wonder  of  that  City,  The  Spanijh  Gazette  gave  an  Account 
of  him,  as  of  a  Prodigy,  when  he  had  lived  only  fix  Years.  But  not  remem¬ 
bering  individually  what  it  faid  of  him,  I  folicited  (by  means  of  a  Friend)  an 
exadt  Information  of  the  Literature  of  this  prodigious  Child ;  which  I  obtained 
in  a  Letter  my  Friend  fent  me  from  one  of  his,  which  did  not  reach  me  till  this 
Difcourfe  was  finifhed,  and  is  of  the  following  Tenor. 

“  Sir,  It  is  not  eafy  for  me  to  fatisfy  you  fully,  as  I  could  wifh,  in  the  Specifi- 
“  cation  of  all  the  Circumftances  which  render  the  little  Spaniard  fo  extraordi- 
“  narily  prodigious,  that  he  is  juftly  the  Admiration  of  Paris  and  all  the  World. 

“  It  is  not  eafy,  I  fay,  becaufe  the  pundtual  Relation  which  I  had,  and  read  to 
«  you,  of  the  portentous  Progrefs  of  this  Boy,  I  received  at  Madrid  with  my 
“  Foot  in  the  Stirrup  for  Badajoz ,  and  it  has  by  fome  Means  been  loft;  and  what 
“  I  can  recount  from  my  Memory  will  be  very  imperfedt.  All  I  can  acquaint 
“  you  with,  is,  That  the  faid  Child  was  born  in  Madrid,  Anno  1721,  and  bap- 
“  tized  in  the  Parifh  of  San  Martin.  I  do  not  remember  exadtly  who  were  his 
Vol.  I.  '  5  G  Parents; 
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“  Parents ;  but  I  recolledt  that  very  early  in  Life,  Abbe  Duplejis  (then  the 
“  King’s  Library  Keeper)  took  Care  of  his  Education :  So  that  when  the  In- 
“  fant  began  to  fpeak,  he  found  himfelf  in  the  Arms  of  a  complete  Mafter, 
“  who  is  a  Man  of  the  greateft  Ability  I  ever  treated  with,  in  the  Knowledge 
“  of  the  Greeks  Lathi.,  Englijh ,  Italian ,  Spanijh ,  and  his  own  native  Tongue; 
“  and  likewife  the  mold  pleading  in  all  Sorts  of  Erudition.  The  incompa- 
“  rable  Application  then  of  this  Man,  all  dedicated  to  form  a  Prodigy  of  this 
“  Boy,  made  him  fucceed  fo  far  therein,  that,  before  he  was  eight  Years  old, 
“  he  was  in  a  Condition  to  be  produced  publicly  at  Ver failles,  where  the  Abbe 
“  prefented  him  to  Cardinal  de  Fleury ;  and  expofed  him  to  be  queftioned  by 
cc  any  one  in  Phyfics  and  the  moft  abftrufe  Parts  of  the  Mathematics,  fuch  as 
“  Aftronomy,  Optics,  Perfpedfive,  military  Architecture,  &c.  to  which  he  im- 
<c  mediately  anfwered.  He  likewife  explained  the  moft  difficult  Places  in  Ho- 
‘c  mer,  Anacreon ,  Arijlophanes ,  Horace ,  Virgil ,  Vaffo,  Ariojlo ,  Boileau ,  Racine , 
<c  Voiture ,  La  Fontaine ,  Gongora  Quevedo ,  and  other  Greek ,  Latin ,  Italian ,  French 
“  and  Spanifh  Poets,  to  the  Surprize  of  thofe  who  for  many  Days  examined 
“  him.  He  alfo  demonftrated  to  have  a  good  Judgment  and  Tafte  in  Mufic, 
“  and  a  lingular  Difcernment  of  the  moft  celebrated  Painters  by  the  Stile  of 
“  their  Works.  This  is  the  moft  effential :  But  there  were  many  other  Parti- 
“  culars  in  the  Relation  which  I  had ;  and  I  very  well  know,  that,  in  the  Am - 
“  fterdam  Gazettes  of  the  Beginning  of  the  Year  1729,  this  Boy  was  fpoken  of 
“  as  a  Prodigy.  I  have  fipce  learned  that  all  Paris  have  ftrove  to  enrich  the 
“  little  Spaniard  by  Gifts ;  and  that  following  the  ecclefiaftical  State,  he  will 
“  be  one  of  the  beft  provided  Clergymen  in  the  Kingdom,  as  he  has  captivated 
“  the  Efteem  of  the  Cardinal  de  Fleury ,  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  &c.” 

This  Child  had  the  good  Fortune  to  fall  into  the  Hands  of  a  Mafter,  equally 
capable  of  his  Inftrudlion,  as  zealous  for  his  Improvement.  O,  what  a  Num¬ 
ber  would  there  be  of  thefe  in  Spain ,  if  many  had  a  ffmilar  Protection  and  Tui¬ 
tion  !  This  brings  to  Mind  that  Paulas  Merula ,  though  a  Dutchman ,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Spaniards ,  praifes  the  Excellence  of  their  Genius,  and  laments  the 
Infelicity  of  their  Teaching;  Felices  ingenio,  inf 'elicit  er  dij> 'cunt.  (Cofmogr.  Par.  2. 
Lib.  2.  Cap.  8.) 

The  third  is  Father  Francis  Mace  do,  a  Friar  of  the  Seraphic  Order;  whofe 
Charadter  I  (hall  tranflate  from  that  given  him  by  Don  Juan  Brancaccio ,  in  his 
Ars  Memories  vindic at a,  Pag.  179. 

“  Father  Francis  Macedo  was  a  remarkable  Divine,  a  famous  Philofopher, 
“  expert  both  in  the  civil  and  canon  Law;  an  eloquent  Orator,  a  Poet  of  an 
“  admirable  Facility;  fo  that  being  interrogated  on  any  Subjedt,  he  immediately 
<c  gave  an  Anfwer  in  Verfe.  He  knew  the  Hiftories  of  all  People  and  Ages, 
“  civil  as  well  as  ecclefiaftical;  with  the  Succeflions  of  Empires;  he  was  Mafter 
“  of  twenty  two  Languages,  befides  his  own.  He  had  by  Heart  all  the  Works 
“  of  Cicero ,  Salujl ,  Vitus  Livius ,  Ccefar ,  Curtius,  Paterculus ,  Suetonius ,  Vacitus , 
“  Virgil ,  Ovid ,  Horace ,  Catullus ,  Vibullus ,  Propertius ,  Statius ,  Si  Hus ,  Claudianus. 
“  Nothing  was  found  fo  obfeure  or  impenetrable  in  any  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebrew 
“  Writer,  that,  to  Queries  upon  the  Subjedt,  he  did  not  give  an  immediate  Re- 
“  ply.  He  was  certainly  a  Library  of  all  Sciences,  and  the  common  Oracle  of 
“  all  Europe V 

Seignior  Brancaccio  then  relates  the  Thefes,  which,  to  the  Surprize  of  all  the 
World,  he  fuftained  in  Venice  for  the  Space  of  eight  Days ;  giving  Liberty  to 
all  that  fhould  offer  to  propofe  or  afk,  what  every  one  pleafed,  on  a  great  Num¬ 
ber  of  curious  Subjedts,  divided  into  the  fubfequent  Articles. 


I.  Of 
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I.  Of  the  holy  Scripture,  as  well  the  New  as  Old  1 ‘eft ament  ;  of  their  Meanings, 

Verfions  and  Interpretations. 

II.  Of  the  Series  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  Succeffion,  and  fupreme  Authority :  Of 

the  oecumenical  Councils ;  of  their  Caufes,  Prefidents,  and  Doflrine. 

III.  Of  the  ecclefiaflical  Hiftory,  as  well  from  Adam  to  Chrift,  as  from  Chrift 

to  the  prefent  Year. 

IV.  Of  the  Age  and  DoClrine  of  the  holy  Fathers,  Latin  and  Greek  ;  principally 
of  St.  Augujline ,  whofe  Works  he  would  expound,  extraCl  the  Sentences,  and 
defend  them. 

V.  Of  all  Philofophy,  fpeculative  and  moral ;  and  of  their  Schools,  efpecially 
of  the  Scotic ,  Lhomijlic ,  and  Jefuitic :  Of  the  facred  Canons,  Inftitutes,  and 
Books  of  the  civil  Law. 

VI.  Of  the  Greek,  Latin ,  and  barbarous  Hiftory ;  efpecially  of  that  of  Italy  and 

Venice. 

VII.  Of  Rhetoric ;  its  Art  and  Method  reduced  to  Ufe ;  the  Manner  of  fpeak- 

ing  extempore  on  any  SubjeCt  propofed. 

It  feems  to  me  that  this  is  the  Senfe  of  the  Claufe,  Ad  ufum  ita  redadfa ,  ut 
quameumque  quis  quceJiio?iem  dicenti  ponat ,  de  ea  ex  tempore  dicentem  audiat ;  for,  to 
anfwer  precifely  to  the  Queries  which  fhould  be  made  in  this  Matter,  would 
have  nothing  furprizing  in  it :  Without  Doubt,  that,  de  ea  ex  tempore  dicentem 
audiat ,  fignifies  much  more. 

VIII.  Of  the  poetic  Art,  according  to  Arijlotles  Mind;  of  its  Forms  andVerfes: 
Of  the  principal  Greek ,  Latin ,  Italian ,  Spanijh ,  and  French  Poets.  And  any 
Matter  that  is  fuddenly  propofed  to  him,  he  will  defcribe  in  Verfe. 

Seignior  Brancaccio  does  not  tell  us  what  Succefs  attended  this  literary  Chal¬ 
lenge  :  But  Father  Archangel  de  Parma  explains  it,  in  a  Letter  he  wrote  to  Car¬ 
dinal  de  Noris  on  the  Subject.  “  Thefe  Thefes  (fays  he,  meaning  the  afore- 
<c  mentioned),  received  by  all  with  great  Expectation  and  Admiration,  Father 
“  Macedo  maintained  with  the  happieft  Succefs ;  many  Senators  and  Nobles  of 
"  the  Republic  were  prefent,  with  a  vaft  Number  of  DoCtors  and  religious  Maf- 
“  ters  in  all  Orders  (even  of  Foreigners),  which  Fame  had  brought  there,  who 
“  tried  him  with  innumerable  Queries  and  Arguments :  To  all  which  he  re- 
<c  plied,  as  if  he  had  long  before  premeditated  his  Anfwers,  without  ever  faul- 
“  tering,  or  doubting,  or  flopping;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  many  Times 
“  happened,  that  the  Difputants  forgetting  fomething  of  their  intended  Pro- 
“  pofitions,  or  reciting  them  wrong,  he  fuggefted  what  they  ought  to  fay,  or 
“  corrected  their  Miflakes.  Among  which  there  was  one,  who  had  erroneoufly 
“  quoted  a  Text  of  Scripture ;  another,  who  had  forgot  a  P adage  in  Virgil,  and 
“  a  third,  who  had  alledged  fome  fufpicious  Authors  in  Favour  of  his  Opinion  : 
“To  the  firfl,  he  corrected  the  Quotation  of  Scripture;  to  the  fecond,  he 
“  fuggefled  Virgil’s  Verfes;  and  to  the  other,  removing  the  fufpeCted  Authors, 
“  he  fubflituted  in  their  Room  fome  Writers  of  Credit.” 

In  Rome ,  he  made  another  fimilar  Proof,  maintaining  Thefes  for  three  Days, 
de  omni  Scibili ;  which  is  the  Expreflion  ufed  by  the  Earl  ‘Julio -Clemente  Scot , 
who  relates  it. 

As  Father  Feyjoo  s  Collection  of  what  the  moft  learned  Foreigners  have  pub- 
lifhed,  relative  to  the  Genius  of  his  Nation,  embellifhed  by  his  own  Senti¬ 
ments,  is  what  I  could  feleft  worthy  of  the  Reader’s  Regard,  on  the  SubjeCl 
of  this  Chapter,  I  fhould  have  clofed  it  therewith,  had  I  not  deemed  a  few 
Lines  dedicated  to  his  great  Merit,  an  Elogy  due  from  one  to  whom  a  repeated 
Perufal  of  his  Works  hath  afforded  fo  great  a  Pleafiare.  And  to  perform  it  in 

a  man- 
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a  manner  moft  fuitable  to  my  Intention,  and  correfpondent  to  Truth,  I  Shall 
borrow  his  Charadter  from  Friar  Jofeph  Balboa ,  one  of  his  appointed  Cenfors  to 
the  fourth  Volume  of  his  Cartas  Eruditas  y  Curiofas ;  who  fays,  That  when  V/ li¬ 
ters  (according  to  Monf.  Des-Preaux ,  Reflexion.  7.  fob.  Longinus,  apud  Monf. 
Rolling  &c.)  were  for  many  Years  admired  without  becoming  defpicable  (except 
to  fome  few  Extravagants,  with  a  depraved  Tafte,  of  whom  there  are  and  have 
always  been  fome  exifting),  it  is  not  only  Temerity,  bijt  Madnefs,  to  doubt  of  the 
Merit  of  thefe  great  Men.  Even  when  the  Excellence  of  their  Writings  is  not  to 
all  perceptible,  it  ought  not  therefore  to  be  affirmed,  that  they  are  deftitute  of 
their  Beauties  ;  but  it  fhould  rather  be  faid,  that  the  Reader  is  blind  and  tafte- 
lefs,  as  he  cannot  fee  nor  relifh  what  the  Generality  declare  to  be  excellent  in 
fuch  Authors :  It  is  now  inconteftible  and  undoubted,  that  Homer ,  Plato ,  Ci¬ 
cero,  Virgil ,  and  others  like  them,  are  marvelous,  and  their  Works  incom¬ 
parable  ;  fo  there  only  remains  that  we  inveftigate  wherein  this  celebrated  De¬ 
licacy  confifls,  that  fo  juftly  conciliated  for  many  Ages  the  Admiration  of 
all  the  Learned,  under  Penalty  of  renouncing  the  Belles  Lettres ;  for  he  cer¬ 
tainly  hath  neither  Numen  nor  Genius,  who  doth  not  perceive  what  every  one 
elfe  does. 

In  this  Clafs  of  Authors  and  Writers  the  illuftrious  Feyjoo  ought  to  be  placed, 
to  proceed  with  that  mature  and  judicious  Circumfpeclion  which  a  Cenfure  of 
his  excellent  Works  deferves,  that  we  may  not,  like  fome  others,  reprehend  what 
we  do  not  underftand;  of  which  there  are  too  many  Examples  in  the  Impugners 
of  the  Pheatro  Critico ,  and  there  only  wants  for  Warning  a  Repetition  of  that  of 
Midas ,  (O  utinam  affnes  ajininis  auribus  ejfent ,  ut  facile  poffet  nofeere  quifque  Mi¬ 
das,  Martial.)  to  fo  many  deaf  to  the  harmonious  Concert  of  the  belt-tuned 
Erudition,  which  we  cannot  but  perceive,  though  his  Explication  we  cannot 
afeertain:  For  the  firfi,  the  Senfe  is  Sufficient;  though  for  the  fecond,  the  rnoft 
perfpicuous  Ingenuity  hardly  reaches  it. 

In  many  Productions,  not  only  of  Nature,  but  of  Art,  Father  Feyjoo  fays, 
That  we  meet  with  Men,  who,  befides  thofe  Perfections  fubjeCt  to  our  Com- 
prehenfion,  have  another  fort  of  mylterious  Excellence,  which  as  much  racks 
the  Under  handing,  as  it  flatters  the  Tafte ;  it  affeCts  the  Senfe,  and  Reafon 
cannot  decypher  it ;  fo  that  endeavouring  to  explain  it,  and  not  meeting  with 
Words  nor  Conceptions  to  fatisfy  the  Idea,  we  let  ourfelves  fall  into  the  ftu- 
pid  Reflection,  and  obfeure  Explication,  that  it  is  a  Je  ne  fai  quoy,  above  our 
Ability  to  elucidate.  Neither  can  we  afk  (although  it  be  from  Matters  of  Elo¬ 
quence)  a  more  clear  Revelation  of  this  Myttery,  in  regard  to  the  Productions  of 
the  Mind,  fo  much  the  more  difficult  as  they  are  the  more  excellent  5  and  Quin¬ 
tilian  fays,  that  it  is  more  by  Feeling  than  Reflection,  that  the  Soul  perceives 
and  reliffies  thefe  Beauties.  It  is  true,  that  there  are  diftinct  Palates  j  and, 
that  even  where  Underftandings  are  of  equal  Perfpicuity,  the  intellectual  Tafte 
is  often  different :  And  this  is  the  great  Miracle,  whofe  Explication  Cicero  could 
not  afeertain  (Ciceron  in  Brut.  Num.  185.  Nunquam  de  bono  Oratore  do  cl  is  Homi- 
nibus  cum  Populo  Difenjio  fuit),  wondering  that  the  Taftes  being  fo  different, 
both  the  Wife  and  the  Ignorant  fhould  always  agree  in  the  Qualification  of  an 
excellent  Orator.  Without  Doubt,  for  this  natural  Reafon  is  Sufficient ;  to 
which  we  all  confent  in  the  firft  Elements  of  good  Tafte,  fenfible  to  that  primi¬ 
tive  and  fublime  Character  of  Jincere  and  natural ;  which  is,  in  the  Opinion 
of  Monf.  Rollin ,  the  Je  ne  fai  quoy,  or  Superexcellence,  that  places  Authors 
and  their  Works  in  a  diftinCt  Clafs  and  Preeminence  to  all  others. 

This  is,  to  my  Way  of  Thinking,  the  Reafon  that  though  Taftes  are  fo  dif¬ 
ferent,  all  are  pleafed  with  the  Writings  of  the  illuftrious  Feyjoo.  Learned  and 
Illiterate,  Partial,  Impartial,  and  even  Difaffeded,  agree,  that  he  hath  in  the 
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Manner  of  explaining  himfelf  a  Je  ne  fai  quoi ,  which  makes  one  read  with  De¬ 
light  all  that  he  fays ;  an  enchanting  Energy;  a  furprizing  Brightnefs  ;  a  mod: 
engaging  Beauty :  In  confequence  of  this  they  are  charmed,  and  do  not  ceafe  to  ad¬ 
mire,  that  harmonious  Stile ;  in  which  the  mod  Difereet  find  Sublimity,  and  the 
Dulled,  Clearnefs.  The  Expreflions  are  fo  lively,  that,  like  a  Mirror,  they  re- 
prefent  the  Objecfs  to  the  Soul ;  fo  proper,  that  they  not  only  manifed,  but 
illuminate  the  Subjects  :  That  penetrating  Sagacity  in  Discovering,  breaking 
through  the  Labyrinths  of  Doubt,  reaches  the  mod  hidden  Truths :  A  Veracity  fo 
exabl,  that  he  would  fcrupuloudy  offend,  if  this  Virtue  was  capable  of  any  Ex- 
cefs  :  That  fine  and  delicate  Criticifm,  which  weighs  in  a  faithful  Balance  even 
the  Atoms  of  Probabilities :  And,  ladly,  that  high  Majedy  in  Solving  the  mod 
thorny  Difficulties,  So  didant  from  the  Odentation  of  his  Erudition,  that  he  ge¬ 
nerally  communicates  his  Indrublion,  difguifed  or  mafked  with  the  V eil  of  Doubt ; 
always  ready  to  quit,  and  even  to  retrabt  his  Opinion,  if  he  meets  with  any 
other  better  or  more  ufeful.  Ail  which  is  the  Effebt  of  a  mod  confummate 
Discretion  ;  which  Monf.  Rollin  properly  calls  a  Difcernment  vivid,  precife  and 
delicate,  with  the  utmod  Beauty,  Variety,  and  Rectitude  of  Expreflions  and 
Thoughts,  that  Reafon  forms ;  a  good  mental  judgment,  an  exquifite  Elec¬ 
tion,  an  happy  Genius,  Solid  Judgment,  a  Numen,  or  native  Reafon,  perfected 
by  Study  and  the  Observation  of  Nature. 

Some,  confidering  the  Age  of  this  great  Man,  thought,  with  Quintilian ,  that 
it  was  Time  to  fufpend  or  lay  afide  the  Pen,  although  to  the  public  Regret,  be- 
caufe  it  Seems  natural  that  Reafon  ffiould  dag  and  be  debilitated  by  the  Weight 
of  Years:  But,  on  Proof  of  the  dill  exiding  Strength  with  which  the  illuf- 
trious  Writer  yet  Supports  his  judly  acquired  Character,  we  ought  to  conclude, 
that  he  is  not  comprehended  in  the  common  Laws ;  Age  will  enfeeble  the  Body, 
and  the  exterior  Powers  Suffer  Decay;  but  the  intellectual  ones  of  Father  Feyjco 
Seem  to  recover  frefh  Vigour  daily  (and,  in  Effebl,  he  continued  writing  with 
equal  Applaufe  for  many  Years  after  the  preceding  Elogy  was  written).  His 
Works  have  found  a  general  Edeem,  which  they  will  certainly  always  maintain,’ 
and  dand  in  the  foremod  Rank  among  the  Learned. 

I  fhall  only  add  to  the  Fathers  Feyjoo  and  Mohedano  s  Sentiments  and  Catalogue 
of  Learning  and  learned  Men,  thofe  of  Mr.  Clarkes ;  whofe  Reafons  for  the 
Spaniards  being  fo  far  behind-hand  in  a  general  Literature,  are  Similar  to  thofe 
offered  in  the  preceding  Part  of  this  Difcourfe  by  the  aforementioned  Authors  : 
He  does  judice  to  the  Geniufes  of  Spain ,  whofe  Brilliancy  on  many  Occafions, 
leaves  us  Room  to  conclude,  that  many  more  Works  of  Wit  and  Science  would 
have  made  their  Appearance  in  that  Kingdom,  had  the  Impediments  before  re¬ 
lated  been  removed.  I  fhall  not  however  particularize  their  Defebts,  nor  en¬ 
large  ;  only  exhibit  a  Lid  of  the  Literati ,  celebrated  by  Mr.  Clarke ,  and  not 
before  recited ;  though  Some  few  will  be  repeated  in  this  Roll.  He  praifes  (as 
Indeed  molt  other  Authors  who  have  Occafion  to  cite  them  do)  Cervantes ,  Co - 
varrubias ,  Faxardo ,  Zurita ,  Cabrera ,  Sandoval ,  Mariana ,  Antonio  Perez,  Garci- 
lajfo  de  la  Vega,  Lopez  de  Vega,  Carpio,  Antonio  de  Guevara ,  Calderon ,  Antonio  dc 
Solis,  Herrera,  Antonio  Augujlino ,  Villalpando,  L.  Ramirez  de  Prado,  Sandlins, 
and  others. 

In  Flidory,  the  Spaniards  have  many  valuable  Writers.  The  Detail  of  par¬ 
ticular  Wars ;  as  that  of  Granada ,  between  Philip  IV.  and  the  Moors,  by  Men¬ 
doza-,  which  is  Said  to  be  a  maderly  Work.  A  Relation  of  the  Succeffion-War, 
or  Partition  of  the  Spanijh  Monarchy,  by  the  Marquis  de  San  Phelipe.  The  Ec- 
clefiadical  Flidory  of  Spain,  by  Father  Henry  Florez,  in  15  vol.  4 to  (now  24 
vol.)  &c.  The  Hidory  of  particular  Cities,  Such  as  Vole  do,  Seville,  &c.  Their 
Vol.  I.  PI  great 
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great  Antiquarians  are,  Florio  Ocampo ,  Ambrofio  Morales ,  Manana  and  Refque- 
fendius  for  thofe  of  Portugal 


Spanish  Writers  of  History. 


Chronica  general  de  Efpagna,  por  Ambrofio  Morales,  4  vol.  4 to,  Alcala ,  1577. 

This  Writer  was  the  great  Antiquarian,  the  Camden  of  Spain, who  alfo  wrote 
Las  Antiquidades  de  las  Ciudades  de  Efpagna. 

Compendio  hijlorial  de  las  Cronicas  de  Efpagna,  por  Efevan  de  Garibay ,  4  vol.  Folio, 
Barcelona ,  1628. 

Mariana's  Hiftory  of  Spain ,  and  his  other  Works. 

Hiforia  general  de  Efpagna ,  por  Don  Rodrigo  Ximenes  de  Rada. 

Hiforia  del  Rey  de  Efpagna  Don  Phelippe  II.  por  Luis  Cabrera ,  Folio,  Madrid ,  1619. 
Hiforia  del  Rey  Don  Phelippe  II.  por  Ant.  de  Herrera ,  3  vol.  Folio,  Valladolid ,  1 606. 
Hiforia  del  Rey  Don  Phelippe  III.  per  Gonzalez  de  Cefpedez ,  Folio,  Barcelona ,  1 634. 
Hiforia  de  la  Rebellion ,  jy  Cafigo  de  los  Morifcos  del  Reyno  de  Granada ,  y>or  Luis  de 
Mar  mol.  Folio,  Malaga,  1609. 

Guerra  de  Granada,  hecha  por  el  Rey  Don  Phelippe  II.  contra  los  Morifcos ,  por  Men¬ 
doza,  4to,  Lifboa ,  1627. 

Hiforia  de  la  vida  y  hechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  V.  por  Prud.  de  Sandoval,  Folio, 
Pamplona,  1614. 

Commentaries  de  la  Guerra  de  1700,  por  el  Marquez  de  San  Phelippe ,  4  vol.  4to. 
This  Book,  which  is  extremely  well  wrote,  has  been  tranllated  into  French , 
and  was  published  at  Amflerdam  in  1756,  in  4  vol.  i2mo,  under  the  Title  of 
Memoires  pour  fervir  a  V  Hiforie  d'  Efpagne ,  fous  le  Regne  de  Philippe  V . 
Hiforia  de  Efpagna,  por  Rafis  an  Arab,  written  at  Corduba  in  976. 

Continuacion  de  la  Hiforia  general  de  Efpagna  de  Anno  1516  (where  Mariana  left 
off)  a  1700,  por  Medrano,  3  vol.  Folio,  Madrid,  1741. 

Their  Chroniclers  are  numerous :  Such  as. 

The  Chronicon  of  Flavius  Dexter.  The  Chronicon  of  Gr.  Beticus. 

M.  Maximus.  Hub.  Hifpalis. 

Eleca.  Liberatus  of  Girona. 

Braulion.  Illacii. 

Luitprando.  Abb.  Valclara. 

Hugo  Porta.  L.  Ramirez  de  Prado. 

Julian.  De  Wulfilas. 

St.  Athanafus. 

Cronica  de  Efpagna  del  Don  Alonzo  el  Sabio,  Folio,  Valladolid,  1604. 

Cronica  de  los  Reyes  Don  Fernando  y  Ifabel,  Folio,  Saragoffa,  1567. 

Cronica  Gotica  de  Saavedra. 

Cronica  de  los  Moros  de  Efpagna,  por  Juan  de  Bleda ,  Folio,  Valentia. 

Befides  thefe,  they  have  the  Annalifts  of  the  feveral  Kingdoms  or  Provinces : 
Thus, 

Annales  del  Reyno  de  Efpagna,  in  feveral  vol.  Folio. 

- de  Catalonia,  2  vol.  Folio. 

- — — — •  Valentia. 

1  - Aragon,  por  Hieronymo  Zurita. 


This  Writer  is  very  well  known  to  the  learned  World  for  his  other  Works : 
Thefe  Annals  of  Aragon  are  very  finely  wrote. 

Aragonenfum  Rerum  Comment ar ii,  por  Hyer on  de  Blancas,  Ccefar  Augufce,  1588. 
Geographica,  &c.  hif  orica  Defcriptio  Catalonice ,  por  Petro  de  Mar ca.  Folio,  Paris, 
1688. 
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After  thefe  come  the  Hiftories  and  Antiquities  of  particular  Cities,  which 
are  a)fo  very  numerous  :  Such  as, 

Las  Antiquedades  de  Madrid ,  par  Quintano. 

- Sevilla ,  por  Rod.  Caro,  Folio,  Sevilla,  1634. 

- Salamanca ,  por  Gonfalvo  de  Avila. 

- . - Granada ,  por  Pedraza. 

Defcription  de  la  Ciudad  de  Pole  do,  por  Fr.  de  Pifa,  Folio,  Pole  do,  1605. 
- - - p0r  Vergara,  Folio. 

- - pe  Madrid. 

• - - - del  Monajlerio  de  San  Lorenzo  del  Efcorial,  por  Fr.  de  los 

Santos,  Folio,  Madrid,  1681. 

Hijloria  de  la  Ciudad  de  Segovia,  por  Don  Diego  de  Colmenarez ,  Folio,  Segovia ,  1637. 
Las  Antiquedades  de  Cordova,  por  Pedro  Dias  de  Ribas,  4to,  Cordova,  1627. 

Miscellaneous  Books  and  Writings. 

Las  Obras  del  Padre  Feyjoos,  13  vol.  4to. 

This  Writer,  who  lives  at  Burgos,  has  juftly  acquired  a  very  high  Degree 
of  Reputation :  He  has  done  more  towards  right  forming  and  enlarging  the 
Minds  of  his  Countrymen  than  any  Spaniard  before  him. 

Description  Iglefiajlica  del  Reyno  de  Efpagna,  3  vol.  Folio. 

Obras  de  Don  Bern.Aldreti,  five  Explicatio  Charablerum  antiquorum,  2  vol.  4to. 
Origines  Rivorum  Orbis ,  por  Don  Greg.  Mayans  y  Sifcar,  2  vol.  4to. 

Origines  Litt.  Ant.  Hifp.  por  Manuel  de  Sarramendi ,  8  vol. 

Obras  de  Braganza  de  Ant.  Rom.  5  vol.  Folio. 

Concilia  Max.  Hifpanica,  7  vol.  Folio. 

Polygraphia  Efpagnola,  por  Rodriquez,  Folio,  Madrid,  1738. 

Diario  de  los  Liter  at  os  en  Efpagna,  7  vol.  8vo,  Madrid,  1748. 

Concilia  Volet  ana,  por  forge  Loyifa. 

La  Laya  de  Coronicas,  por  Alph.  Martinez. 

Efcritores  del  Reyno  de  Valentia ,  por  Ximenes ,  2  vol.  Folio,  Valentia. 

Enfayo  fobre  las  Medullas  de  Efpagna,  por  Don  L.  J.  Velafquez ,  4to,  Madrid,  1752. 
Annales  de  la  Nacion  Efpagnol,  por  Don.  L.  J.  Velafquez,  4to,  Malaga,  1759. 

De  las  Medallas  de  los  Reyes  Gothicos,  y  Suecos  en  Efpagna,  por  Don  L.J.  Velafquez  ; 

cum  viginti  tabulis  ceri  incifis ,  4to,  Madrid,  1752. 

Noticia  de  los  mas  principales  Hijloriadores  de  Efpagna,  por  el  Marquis  de  Monde¬ 
car,  4  vol.  Folio. 

This  is  a  very  learned,  ufeful,  and  judicious  Work. 

Conquifa  de  Mexico  et  Peru,  por  Don  Ant.  de  Solis,  Folio. 

There  is  a  very  handfome  Edition  of  this  Book  in  Spanijh,  lately  publifhed 
at  Barcelona. 

Tjloria  de  los  Incas  de  Peru,  por  Garcilajfo  de  la  Vega. 

Herrera  de  Agricultura. 

Ijloria  de  las  Indias,  por  Herrera,  6  vol.  Folio. 

Obras  de  Palamino  fobre  la  Pintura,  2  vol.  Folio. 

An  Account  of  the  Spanijh  Paintings,  by  Palamino  Velafco  and  Francifco  de 
los  Santos-,  reprinted  in  Spanijh,  by  H.  Woo df all,  London,  1746. 

Hijloria  Latina  Hifpania,  por  Sanchez. 

Imprefas  Politic  as  por  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra. 

This  is  a  Collection  of  political  Emblems :  It  is  not  written  by  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  Don  Quixote,  but  by  a  much  older  Writer  of  the  fame  Name;  his 
Works  are  in  3  vol.  Folio. 

FA  Diablo  Coxuelo,  or  the  Lame  Devil,  por  Ant.  de  Guevara. 

Mr.  Le  Sages  Devil  upon  two  Sticks,  is  taken  from  this  Work. 

Coronijla 
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Coronifta  de  los  Reyes  Catholicos,  por  1500,  for  Gonzalo  de  Arcedondo. 

Obras  de  Sepulvedo » 

- de  Villalpando. 

- de  Bonaventura. 

Criticon  de  Lorenzo  Graziano ,  2  vol.  4to. 

This  celebrated  Writer  was  a  Native  of  Calatajud ,  or  the  ancient  Rilbitis : 
His  Writings  are  full  of  abftrufe  and  fublime  Politics,  and  have  been  tranf- 
lated  into  French  by  the  famous  Monf.  Amelot. 

El  Itinerario  del  Obifpo  de  Santo  Domingo. 

Los  Dialogos  del  Antonio  Augujlino ,  Obifpo  de  farragona ,  fibre  las  Medallas,  4to, 
Madrid ,  1744. 

This  learned  Work  is  fufficiently  known:  And  it  is  to  be  wifhed  that  it 
had  been  printed  on  better  Paper,  and  the  Plates  engraved  by  a  better  Hand . 

Hifioria  del  Convento  de  San  Augujlino  de  Salamanca ,  por  Padre  Emman.  Vidal,  2  vol. 
Folio,  Salamanca ,  1758. 

Hippocrates ,  in  Greek  and  Latin ,  with  a  Spanifh  T ranflation,  by  Dr.  And.  Piqiier, 
Profeffor  of  Anatomy  in  Valencia,  Madrid,  1758. 

Ancient  and  Modern  Phyfic,  by  the  fame,  4to,  Madrid,  1758. 

A  Treatife  on  Fevers,  founded  on  Obfervation  and  Mechanifm,  by  the  fame, 
4to,  Valencia,  1751. 

Moral  Philofophy,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Spanifh  Y outh,  by  the  fame,  8vo, Madrid,  17$?. 

Difcourfe  on  the  Application  of  Philofophy  to  Matters  of  Religion,  by  the  fame, 
8vo,  Madrid ,  1757. 

Bibliographia  Critica,  by  Father  Miguel  de  San  Jofeph,  Bifhop  of  Guadix. 

Abridgment  of  Navigation,  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Marine  Guards,  by  Don  Jorge 
Juan,  4to,  Gales,  1 757. 

Retorica  de  Don  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Sifcar,  2  vol.  8vo,  Valenti  a. 

Moralis  Philofiphia,  by  the  fame,  8vo,  Valenti  a. 

Relation  of  the  War  in  Valencia,  and  the  Entrance  of  the  Allies  and  Aujlrians 
into  that  Kingdom,  by  J 'of.  Emm.  Mini ana,  8vo,  Hague,  1752. 

There  are  many  Trails  of  Spanifh  Lawyers,  colleiled  by  Don  Greg.  Mayans 
y  Sifcar,  publifhed  by  Mr.  Meerman ,  the  Syndic  of  Rotterdam,  in  his 

Novus  Lhefaurus  Juris  Canonici,  7  vol.  Folio. 

De  Ant.  Canonum  Cod.  Ec clejice  Hifip.  Hif.  Difertatio ,  por  Don  Lopez  de  Barrera , 
4to,  Rome ,  1758. 

The  Hiftory  of  John  Cardinal  Carvacallo,  dedicated  to  the  prime  Minifter  in 
Portugal ,  Rome ,  1752. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  by  Father  Lhomas  La  Cerda,  2  vol.  Bar¬ 
celona,  1758. 

Curious  and  learned  Fragments  of  modern  Authors,  with  Maxims  of  a  general 
Critic,  by  Don  Lewis  Roche,  Port  St. Mary  s,  17 58. 

Efipagna  Sagrada ;  or,  the  Hiftory  of  the  feveral  Diocefes  and  Churches  of  Spain , 
by  Father  Henry  Flores,  an  Augufiin  Friar,  15  vol.  4to,  Madrid,  1747* 

Hiftory  of  the  Queens  of  Spain,  2  vol.  4to,  Madrid,  1760. 

A  Compendium  of  Theology,  by  the  fame,  5  vol.  4to. 

The  Miracles  of  Mary  of  Ceo,  tranflated  from  the  Portuguefie ,  by  the  fame,  2  vol. 
Madrid ,  1744. 

Treatife  of  Virtue,  by  Father  Francis ,  tranftated  by  the  fame,  2  vol.  4to,  Madrid. 

Hiftorical  Key,  by  the  fame,  4U),  Madrid,  1749. 

Medallas  de  las  Colonias  Romanas,  y  Municipios ,  &c.  by  the  fame,  2  vol.  4to,  Ma¬ 
drid,  1758. 

He  has  placed  in  this  Colleilion  thofe  which  Vaillant,  Mezzybarba,  and 
others  have  publifhed ;  but  with  the  Addition  of  many  new  ones :  He  has 
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added,  as  an  Explanation  of  each,  fifty  eight  Plates  and  a  Map  of  the  Site  of 
the  Colonies.  This  is  a  good  Book ;  it  fhould  have  been  wrote  in  Latin. 
Origin  of  the  Caff  Hi  an  Poetry,  4to,  Malaga,  1754. 

Means  of  advancing  the  Belles  Lettres ,  by  Francis  Xavier  de  Idiaquez ,  8vo,  Vil¬ 
la  gar  ci  a,  1758. 

This  Writer  is  the  eldeft  Son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Granada ,  Grandee  of 

Spain. 

Differ  tatio  de  Deo  Endovellico,  por  Miguel  Perez  Paflor,  4to,  Madrid. 

Phv lico-medical  DilTertations  on  Breathing,  and  of  conveying  Remedies  into 
the  Veins,  by  Ant.  Jof.  Rodriguez,  4to,  Madrid,  1760. 

A  critico-medical  Diifertation  to  introduce  true  Phyfic,  and  banifh  the  falfe, 
by  the  fame,  6  vol.  4to,  Madrid ,  1754. 

Theological  Refledions,  canonical  and  medicinal,  upon  Faffing,  4to,  Madrid , 
^48. 

An  Account  of  California ,  by  Andrew  Marc  Burriel. 

P  alceographia  Hifpanica ,  by  the  fame,  4to,  Madrid ,  1758* 

Of  the  Authority  of  the  Laws  of  the  Fuero  Jufgo,  a  famous  Gothic  Code,  by  the 
fame,  4to,  Madrid. 

This  is  a  very  learned,  judicious,  mafterly,  and  ingenious  Work. 

Prat  ado  de  la  Ortographia  Efpagnolq ,  por  Juan  Perez  Cajliel  y  Artigues,  8vo,  Va¬ 
lenti  a,  172  7. 

Memorias  Hijl.  de  la  Fundacion  de  la  Univerfidad  de  Valenti  a,  4to,  Madrid,  1730. 
FUJI  or  i  a  grande  real ,  porjofeph  Gonzales ,  ibid.  1746. 

Hijloria  Civil  de  Ejpagna ,  de  1700  a  1733,  por  Manuel  Fernandez ,  ibid.  1740. 

De  los  Derechos  Nacional  y  Romano  en  EJ'pagna ,  por  Don  Thomas  Ferrandis ,  4to, 
ibid.  1747. 

Sobre  unos  Monumentos  antiquos,  4to,  Valenti  a,  1736. 

Ambajfadcs  du  Marechal  Baffompiere  en  Efpagne,  4  vol.  8vo,  Cologne,  1668. 

Voyage  en  Efpagne,  fait  en  1655,  4to,  Paris. 

The  Lady’s  Travels  is  a  Tranflation  from  this  Book,  a  fpurious  Work. 
Voyage  en  Efpagne,  por  Madame  la  Comte fe  D' Aunois,  3  vol.  i2mo,  Paris ,  1691. 
Voyages  d’  Efpagne,  por  Lc  Pere  Lab  at. 

L’  Etat  prefent  d’  Efpagne,  por  La  Abbe  Vayrac. 

Lettres  de  Madame  de  Villars ,  Ambaffadrice  en  Efpagne,  121110,  Amflerdam,  1761. 
Annalcs  d’  Efpagne  et  de  Portugal,  por  Don  jfuan.  Ah.  de  Colmenar,  2  vol.  4to, 
ibid.  1741. 

L’  Hijloire  d’  Efpagne,  por  M.  Deformeaux,  5  vol.  i2mo,  Paris ,  1759. 

Mernoires  fur  le  Commerce  et  les  Finances  d ’  Efpagne,  2  vol.  121110,  Amjlerdam,  1761, 
Tour  through  Spain  and  Portugal,  by  Udal  ap  Rhys ,  8vo,  London,  1760. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Commerce,  by  Don  Geronymo  de  UJlarez,  2  vol.  8vo, 
ibid.  1761. 

Dr.  Geddes’s  Tradts,  4  vol.  8vo,  ibid.  ijog. 

Memorable  Expulfon  de  los  Morifcos  de  Efpagna,  4to,  Pamplona,  1613. 

Infcriptiones  antiques  in  Hifpania  repertre,  por  Ad.  Occonem,  Folio,  Heidelb.  1596. 
Compendio  de  la  Vida  del  Card.  Ximenes,  y  del  Officio,  y  Mijfa  Muzarabe,  por  Euge¬ 
nio  de  Roblez,  4to,  Toledo,  1604. 

This  Mofarabic  Mafs  is  one  of  the  greateff  Curiofities  in  all  Spain ;  it  is  ce¬ 
ll  rated  at  Toledo.  The  prefent  King  of  Spain  heard  fo  much  faid  of  it,  that 
he  afiifted  at  it  in  Perfon. 

De  Regis  Hifpaniae  Regnis  et  Opibus ,  por  De  Laet ,  8vo,  Lugduni  Batavorum,i6ig , 
L.  And.  Requefendii  Antiquit ates  Lufitanice ,  8vo,  Colonies  Agripp.  1613. 

I  have  fet  down  the  Titles  of  moll  of  the  new  Books  in  Englifh,  for  the  Sake 
of  the  Englifh  Reader. 

Vol.  J.  |  I 
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Spanish  Poets. 

fuevedo ;  the  fame  Author  who  wrote  thofe  Vifons  which  are  tranflated  into  Englijh. 
Lopez  de  Vega  Car  pi  o  ;  who  wrote  thejerufalem  Tragedies, Comedies, 

Calderon ;  the  celebrated  comic  Poet,  the  great  Favourite  of  the  SpaniJh  Nation; 
they  relhli  little  elfe  upon  the  Stage  but  what  he  has  wrote.  His  Works  are 
in  eight  or  nine  Volumes,  Quarto. 

Don  Alonzo  de  Ercilla.  Figueroa. 

Gil  Polo ,  Principe  de  Efquilache.  Antonio  de  Nebrixa. 

Antonio  Lofrafo.  GarcilaJJb  de  la  Vega. 

' "Juan  Rufo.  Don  Miguel  de  Barrios, 

Pineda.  Gongorra ,  &c. 

A  Lift  of  modern  Spanish  Literati  ; 

(Moft  of  them,  I  believe,  now  living.) 

Father  Feyjoo,  of  Burgos. 

- Burr i el,  a  great  Antiquarian  in  the  Imperial  College  of  Jefuits  at  Madrid. 

- Henry  Flores ,  of  the  Auguftine  Order,  Hiftorian  and  Medallift. 

— - Flores ,  his  Brother,  Antiquarian. 

- Sarmiento ,  a  BenediSHne ;  has  ftudied  natural  Hiftory,  Botany,  and  the 

Languages. 

- Ponce ,  a  Francifcan ;  Matter  of  the  oriental  Languages. 

- Jjla ,  the  Author  of  Frey  Gerundio. 

- Miguel  Perez  Paftor,  Antiquary  and  Medallift. 

—  Velafquez ,  Antiquary  and  Medallift. 


San  Phelippe  (Marquis  of)  an  Officer,  and  Envoy  from  Spain  to  Genoa. 

Don  Gregorio  Mayans  y  Sifcar ;  a  Gentleman  of  great  Learning,  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  be  fo  by  the  moft  eminent  Literati  in  Europe:  He  (befides  his  other 
Works)  was  concerned  in  thofe  elegant  Epiftles ,  publifhed  under  the  Name 
of  my  reverend  Friend,  Don  Manuel  Marti ,  Dean  of  Alicant. 

Don  Perez  Bayer ,  Canon  and  Treafurer  of  the  metropolitan  Church  of  Toledo -y 
an  univerfal  Scholar,  and,  among  his  other  Qualifications,  a  great  Matter 
of  the  Hebrew  and  the  oriental  Languages. 

Padre  Terreros.  Bifhop  of  Guadix. 

Don  Lopez  de  Burrera.  Don  Vincentio  Ximenes. 

Don  Louis  Roche.  Jof.  Emmanuel  Miniana ,  Continuator  of 

Francis  Xavier  Idiaquez ,  eldeft  Son  of  Mariana's  Hiftory. 

fuan  Perez  Caftiel  y  Artigues ,  Valencian. 
Jofeph  Gonzalez ,  Hiftorian. 

Manuel  Fernandez ,  or  Bellando ,  Hiftorian. 


the  late  Duke  of  Granada 
Anthony  Jofeph  Rodriguez. 
Pere  Emmanuel  Vidal. 


Dr.  Andrew  Picquer ,  Profeffor  of  Ana-  Don  Thomas  Ferrandio ,  Hiftorian. 

tomy  in  Valencia.  Don  Jorge  Juan ,  Don  Ant.  de  XJlloa ,  Ma- 

Antonio  Capdevila,  Profeffor  of  Phyfic  thematicians. 

in  Valencia. 

The  Count  Gazola ,  a  very  learned  and  lkilful  Judge  of  Architecture,  Painting, 
and  the  elegant  Arts :  He  intends  publifhing  the  Ruins  of  the  ancient  Pceftum 
in  Italy ,  fo  famous  for  its  Rofes.  He  is  a  Lieutenant-general,  chief  Engi¬ 
neer,  and  Intendant  of  the  King’s  Fabrics  and  Buildings. 

Michael  Syri,  a  Syro-Maronite ;  perfect  Matter  of  the  oriental  Languages,  and 
chief  Librarian  to  the  King  at  Madrid.  He  has  publifhed  the  firjl  Volume  of 
the  Catalogue  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Efcurial :  It  is  a  very  fine  Work  in 
Folio,  well  printed,  and  contains  large  Specimens  of  each  MS.  and  an  accu¬ 
rate  Account  in  Latin. 

The  other  Librarian  intends  likewife  to  publifh  the  Catalogue  of  the  Greek 
MSS.  but  it  will  be  fome  Time  before  it  will  come  out. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

A  Defcription  of  the  Spaniards  Drefs,  Cufloms ,  Diverfons , 

Marriages ,  and  Funerals. 


'C' AT  HER  Feyjoo ,  in  his  Chapter  on  the  Modes ,  fays,  That  fome  think  their  Modes. 

Variation  to  depend  on  a  fucceflive  Refinement  of  the  Goufi ,  or  that  Mens 
Invention  becomes  daily  more  delicate.  But  this  is  a  notable  Deceit,  as  the  lafh 
Fafhion  is  not  pleafing  for  its  being  better,  but  that  it  is  new,  or  at  leaft  judged 
to  be  fo ;  though  this  is  commonly  a  Miftake,  as  the  prefent  Modes  in  Drefs, 
which  we  count  but  of  little  Handing,  are  for  the  greateft  Part  very  ancient. 

Our  Antiquarians  have  difcovered  in  Medals,  that  the  Empreffes  in  old  Times 
wore  the  fame  Manner  of  Cloathing  for  their  Bodies  and  Heads  that  the  Ladies 
now  ufe,  as  quite  novel.  Monf.  Henrion ,  a  celebrated  Medallift  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Infcriptions  at  Paris ,  found,  by  comparing  Medals,  that  there 
had  been  reproduced  in  lefs  than  forty  Years  paft,  all  Sorts  of  Habiliments, 
which  Antiquity  had  invented  in  the  Succeflion  of  many  Ages ;  and  this  does 
not  happen  becaufe  the  Ancients  were  lefs  inventive  than  ourfelves,  but  becaufe 
we  are  more  extravagant  than  they  were :  Fafhion  is  now  become  an  importu¬ 
nate  and  tyrannic  Mafter,  who  is  daily  impofing  new  Laws  for  exacting  new 
Tributes. 

France  is  the  primum  Mobile  of  the  Modes,  and  hath  extended  its  Empire 
herein  to  all  Europe ;  French  Drefs ,  French  Moveables ,  French  Meats ,  French  Man¬ 
ners  t  and  even  the  French  Tongue,  are  become  the  reigning  Tafte,  and  affected 
by  all  Pretenders  to  a  bon  Gout.  Monf.  De  St.  Evremont  (a  Frenchman )  fays,  that 
cc  there  is  no  Country  where  Reafon  is  lefs  ufed  than  in  France:  Although  it  is 
{C  true  that  the  little  found  there,  is  in  no  Part  purer;  commonly  all  is  Fancy, 
tc  but  a  Fancy  fo  beautiful,  and  a  Caprice  fo  noble,  in  what  regards  the  Exte- 
“  rior,  that  Strangers,  afhamed  of  their  bad  Tafte,  endeavour  to  make  them- 
“  felves  refpectable  by  an  Imitation  of  our  Modes ;  and  renounce  effential  Qua- 
“  lities,  to  affect  an  Air  and  Manners,  that  it  is  hardly  poftible  to  make  fit  well 
“  on  them.  So  that  this  eternal  Change  of  Goods  and  Habits,  for  which  we 
“  are  cenfured,  though  ftill  imitated,  becomes,  without  thinking  of  it,  a  great 
“  Providence :  Becaufe,  exclufive  of  the  infinite  Sums  which  we  dpaw  in  by  this 
“  Road,  it  is. more  folid  Intereft  than  is  believed;  to  have  Frenchmen  fcattered 
<c  in  all  Courts,  who  form  the  Exterior  of  all  Places  after  our  Model,  giving  a 
“  Beginning  to  our  Dominion,  fubjecting  their  Eyes  where  the  Heart  is  yet  op- 
“  pofed  to  our  Laws,  and  gaining  the  Senfes  in  Favour  of  our  Empire,  where 
“  the  Sentiments  are  yet  on  the  Side  of  Liberty.” 

Father  Feyjoo  laments  this  Influence  on  his  Countrymen ;  complaining  that 
the  French  blind  their  Judgments  by  the  Introduction  of  their  Extravagancy; 
extracting  great  Sums  by  their  Inventions  ;  triumphing  as  Lords  over  the  Spa- 
nijh  Deference;  making  them  Vaffals  to  the  others  Caprice;  and,  in  fine,  laugh¬ 
ing  at  them  as  ridiculous  Monkies,  for  attempting  an  Imitation  they  cannot 
compafs.  I  might  here  add  an  Infinitude  of  thefe  juft  Reflections,  but  they 
are  too  obvious  to  need  enlarging  on ;  I  fhall  therefore  only  fay,  that  Spain 
is,  among  other  Nations,  become  a  Convert  to  French  Levity:  By  entering  into 
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the  Abundance  of  their  Fafliions,  the  Men  have  caihiered  their  reverenced  Mo- 
Jlachos  3  dropped  their  fhort  Cloaks  3  and  difcharged  their  long  imprifoned  Bo¬ 
dies  from  the  ffrait-buttoned  Waiffcoat  and  Breeches,  only  retained  with  the 
Goli/la  by  Profeffors  of  the  Law:  The  long  EJ'pada  is  dwindled  into  the  little 
Sword  of  a  common  Size  3  and  the  Generality  have  fubmitted  to  the  Barbers 
Poling,  and  parted  with  their  long  lank  Locks  for  a  Bag  or  a  Bob-Wig :  In 
fine,  they  are  become  frenchijied  in  the  Form  of  their  Veffments,  though  with 
a  partial  Retention  of  their  former  Gravity  in  the  Colours  of  them. 

The  Ladies  have  likewife  confpired  in  the  Reform,  by  b’anifhing  their  anti¬ 
quated  Drefs  3  and  determined  on  modernizing  their  Toilets  and  W ardrobes, 
which  are  now  new  furnifhed  by  the  French  Mantua-maker  and  Milliner.  Ap¬ 
parels  no  longer  defcend  to  great-grand-Children,  without  rifking  their  being 
unfafnionable  3  but  change  alrnoff  as  often  as  the  Moon,  and  are  fometimes  in 
their  Vane  before  that  variable  Planet :  However,  the  Manta  and  Say  a  are  Rill 
ufed,  though  their  Deffiny  feems  very  precarious  3  as  the  former  is  an  Enemy 
to  the  high  Towers,  eredled  now  on  the  Ladies  Heads,  and  ornamented  with  a 
Variety  of  Fancies,  as  Flowers,  Ships,  Caffles,  &c.  all  formed  by  properly  mix¬ 
ing  Powder  with  the  Hair,  and  is  brought  to  fuch  Perfection,  that  even  Names 
or  Words  are  left  by  the  French  Artiff,  or  his  Pupil,  not  only  legible,  but  very 
well  described,  and  for  which  his  Recompcnce  is  not  trifling.  All  what  I  have 
faid  of  both  Sexes,  is  to  be  underftood  folely  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  3  for 
the  Commonalty  Rill  rub  on  in  the  Form  and  Quality  of  their  ancient  Cioath- 
ing,  equally  anxious  as  ever  for  the  Cloak  and  flapped  Flat  in  fome  Parts,  and 
Mont  eras  (or  Caps)  in  others. 

MoR  of  their  CuRoms  are  different  from  ours,  and  generally  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  Their  Morning  RepaR  is  Chocolate  and  Bifket,  though  often  fried  Eggs 
and  Bacon:  Their  Dinner  (where  two  Difhes  fuffice)  is  always  an  Olla,  and  the 
Broth  mixed  up  with  Sops,  Macarroni,  or  Vermicelli 3  what  is  more  at  Table  gene¬ 
rally  confiRs  o {French  culinary  Compofitions :  They  have  conRantly  what  is  called 
a Refrefco  at  about  Six  in  the  Afternoon,  confiRing  of  Bifkets,  Sweetmeats,  Cho¬ 
colate,  cold  Water,  and  Azucar  efponjado  ( Sugar  made  with  Whites  of  Eggs  like 
a  Sponge)  3  according  to  Peoples  Circumflances,  this  is  the  Summer’s  Refrefh- 
ment,  but  in  the  Winter  the  cold  Water  is  omitted  :  Supper  fucceeds  3  and,  in 
all  their  Meals,  the  Spaniards  are  generally  very  temperate.  They  all  make  their 
Promenade,  or  take  a  Ride  in  the  Cool  of  a  Summer  Evening,  or  balk  in  the 
Rays  of  a  Winter  Sun  for  an  Hour  or  two  before  fetting. 

Their  Diverfions  are  Games  of  all  Sorts  3  and  they  commonly  play  higher 
than  their  CircumRances  will  afford,  as  indeed  is  a  natural  Confequence  of  Gam¬ 
ing.  I  heard  a  Grandee  once  confole  himfelf,  by  faying,  that  his  Debts  were 
then  reduced  to  about  38,000  Pijioles  3  and  this  being  the  Value  of  his  annual 
Income,  the  Reflection  muff  be  agreeable,  if  accompanied  with  a  Refolution  of 
thenceforward  quitting  all  Rifle,  or  at  leafl  of  limiting  and  bringing  his  Play 
within  Bounds :  But  how  difficult  is  it  to  conquer  this  Propenlity,  eflablilhed  and 
confirmed  by  Cuflom,  and  nouriflied  by  the  flattering  Hopes  of  conffant  Succefs ! 
They  have  likewife  Balls  and  Concerts  of  Mufic  in  Cities,  and  where  there  is  a 
great  Concourfe  of  Strangers  eflablilhed,  as  in  Cadiz ,  Barcelona ,  &c.  They  have 
Comedies,  Operas  3  and  for  three  Years  pafl  (by  the  King’s  Approbation)  Maf- 
querades.  But  their  principal  Diverfion,  and  which  all  in  general  are  fondeff 
of,  is  the  Bull-Feafl :  I  have  given  a  Rep  refen  ration  of  that  made  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  prefent  King’s  Arrival  at  Madrid  from  his  Italian  Dominions  3  but 
the  Reader  muff  fuppofe,  that  all  other  Shews  of  this  fort  are  inferior  to 
the  royal  ones,  and  proportioned  in  Magnificence  to  that  of  the  Place  of  their 
Celebration.  In  the  chief  ones,  all  the  Bulls  (ten  or  twelve  in  a  Day)  are 
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fought  with  and  killed  by  Men  on  horfeback 3  in  other  Parts  lefs  populous,  only 
one  or  two  are  made  the  quotidian  Sacrifice 5  and  in  many,  none  are  given  up 
to  Slaughter 5  alfo  in  various  Places,  the  Animals  are  only  attacked  by  Men  on 
foot :  And  in  all,  the  Feftival  cannot  be  exhibited  in  the  Plaza  mayor ,  or  great 
Square ,  only  when  it  is  a  royal  Feaft,  that  is,  one  made  on  a  King’s  Acceffion 
to  the  Throne,  or  his  or  a  Prince’s  Marriage  or  Birth 3  on  all  Occafions,  it  is 
exhibited  where  the  Governor  fiiall  appoint,  and  it  can  never  be  made  at  all 
without  a  fpecial  Licence  from  the  Throne.  This  is  an  Entertainment  fo  be¬ 
witching  to  the  Spaniards ,  that  they  would  fell  Part  of  their  Cloaths,  and  re¬ 
main  half  naked  and  fading,  rather  than  be  deprived  of  a  Seat  at  fuch  a  <Tau- 
rilia.  The  Foot  Combatants  are  furprizingly  dextrous  both  in  their  Aflaults 
and  Retreats :  I  have  feen  one  of  them  feated  in  the  middle  of  the  Square  on  the 
Ground,  waiting  the  Bull’s  Attack,  with  a  Paper-ftar  at  the  Bottom  of  eachFoot; 
both  which  he  duck  with  one  Motion  on  the  Bull’s  Forehead,  and  then  got 
out  of  his  Way  with  great  Eafe.  Thefe,  and  many  other  A<5fs  of  Agility, 
are  performed  with  an  undaunted  Intrepidity,  which  make  the  Fighters  run 
incredible  Lengths  to  thofe  that  have  not  feen  them.  ^ 

The  Diverfion  of  Dancing  hath  dole  in  by  Degrees  (I  mean,  French  Dances), 
not  having  quite  half  a  Century’s  Growth.  I  remember,  about  forty  Years  ago, 
a  French  Dancing-mader  came  to  teach  in  the  City  of  Spain  where  I  at  that  Time 
redded 3  and,  the  Spaniards  then  beginning  to  relax  from  their  quondam  Refer- 
vednefs,  the  Gentry  of  the  Place  admitted  of  his  Indrudlions  for  their  Chil¬ 
dren.  Among  thefe,  an  old  Marquis  was  perfuaded  to  permit  his  Daughter  to 
attain  this  Accomplifhment  3  and  the  Mader  was  introduced  to  the  young  Lady 
and  her  Mother,  who  was  a  condant  Attendant  at  his  Lefions :  Of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  he  had  not  given  many,  before  the  old  Don  had  a  mind  to  be  a  Witnefs 
of  his  Daughter’s  Improvement,  and  accordingly  prefented  himfelf  for  this 
Purpofe  when  Monfieur  made  his  next  Appearance,  though  it  had  like  to  have 
been  fatal  to  him  3  for,  on  commencing  his  Fundfion,  he,  according  to  Cuf- 
tom,  took  the  young  Marchionefs  by  the  Hands  to  teach  her  the  Step,  which 
the  Father,  piqued  at  the  Infolence  (as  he  termed  it)  of  prefuming  to  touch 
his  Daughter,  arofe  in  a  great  Padion,  in  order  to  chadife  the  Frenchman  for  his 
Familiarity  3  but  he,  perceiving  what  was  coming,  quitted  his  Hold,  and,  mak¬ 
ing  his  Efcape,  very  dextroufiy  obtained  the  Stairs,  and  in  one  Skip  found  the 
Bottom  3  the  Houfe-door  opened  to  his  Wifhes,  and  he  fpeedily  retreated  from 
the  Enemy,  giving  God  Thanks  for  his  happy  Efcape,  though  at  the  Rilk  of 
his  Neck  he  had  faved  his  Bones  :  He  publidied  a  mod  lamentable  Story  of  his 
Difader  3  and  would  not  thenceforward  folicit  Pupils,  without  a  previous  In¬ 
formation  of  the  Tempers  of  their  Fathers.  They  now  give  the  Hand  with  all 
the  necefiary  Freedom  3  and  are  as  current  in  the  French  and  Country  Dances 
as  we  are,  making  and  concurring  in  Balls  with  the  fame  Liberty  as  we  prac- 
tife  on  the  like  Occafions,  and  perform  with  as  good  an  Air  as  any  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans. 

They  are  generally  low  in  Stature  5  the  Men  hardy,  and  patient  of  Fatigue : 
They  are  alfo  courageous,  and  the  Troops  feldom  fail  in  doing  their  Duty. — 
Both  Sexes  are  of  an  olive  Complexion  3  though  in  the  City  where  I  now  write 
from,  the  Children  are  commonly  born  fair,  and,  I  think,  as  pretty  as  I  have 
feen  any  where  elfe. 

Courtlhips  of  the  Gentry  in  this  Kingdom  were  formerly  nodturnal,  and  per¬ 
formed  under  the  Lady’s  Window  or  Balcony  3  and  the  Avenues  to  that  Part  of 
the  Street  where  die  lived,  were  always  taken  by  the  Gallant’s  Friends,  to  avoid 
any  Interruption  to  the  Amour:  I  have  many  a  Night,  on  retiring  to  my  Ha¬ 
bitation,  been  (though  very  courteoufly)  defined  to  take  another  Path  by  thefe 
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Cavalier- guardians.  But  now  Addreffes  are  made  Pete  a  ‘ Pete ;  though  fomething 
more  reftrained  than  with  us,  as  the  Parties  are  never  fufFered  out  of  Sight,  nor 
to  offer  the  moft  civil  Salute. 

The  nuptial  Ceremonies  are  in  many  Things  peculiar  to  themfelves.  When 
the  Marriage  is  agreed  on,  and  notified  to  the  Vicar,  they  are  feparately  exa¬ 
mined  by  the  Curate,  with  an  ecclefiaftical  Notary,  whether  there  is  any  natu¬ 
ral  or  moral  Impediment  to  their  Union :  And  if  their  Declarations  are  in  the, 
negative,  the  Banns  are  publifhed  in  the  Church  (as  with  us)  three  different 
Times ;  and  thefe  palling  uncontradicied,  a  Day  is  fixed  on  for  its  Celebration, 
which  is  performed  with  more  or  lefs  Offentation,  according  to  the  Temper  or 
Circumffances  of  the  Contractors.  The  Curate  attends  in  the  Houle  of  the 
Rich  (who  can  pay  for  a  Difpenfation),  or  the  Poor  waits  on  him  in  the 
Church ;  where  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom  place  themfelves  before  him  (accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Male  and  Female  Sponfor,  as  at  a  Chriftening):  He  afks  the 
Woman,  if  fhe  takes  the  Man  for  her  Hufband,  and  the  fame  Queftion  being 
put  to  him,  and  both  anfwered  in  the  affirmative,  he  claps  a  Ring  on  her  little 
Finger  in  Token  of  Wedlock,  and  gives  them  the  nuptial  Benediftion ;  when 
the  Hufband  puts  into  his  Wife’s  Hands  ten  Pieces  5  which,  from  the  Pauper, 
are  frequently  only  Farthings  3  but  the  Rich  prefent  their  Spoufes  with  Dollars, 
Pif ole's ,  or  four  P  if  ole  Pieces  :  Which  the  Wife  lets  drop  through  her  Hands 
into  a  Diffi,  when  one  of  the  Acolytes  comes  to  receive  it,  and  hath  it  for  his 
Fees,  if  it  does  not  import  much;  but  when  it  does,  it  is  returned  to  the  Pro¬ 
prietor.  Thefe  Efpoufals  are  made  in  the  Evening ;  and  they  are  at  Liberty 
from  that  Moment  to  confummate  their  Marriage,  though  with  the  remaining 
Obligation  of  coming  the  next,  or  in  a  few  Days  after,  to  be  veiled :  Which 
is  a  Ceremony  performed  in  the  Church,  where  the  new-married  People  are 
coupled  together  with  a  large  Ribband  or  Gold  Chain ;  and  having  a  Gauze 
Veil  thrown  over  them,  they  fo  kneel  during  Mafs,  and,  with  that,  finifh  ty¬ 
ing  the  matrimonial  Knot. 

When  a  Perfon  above  the  common  Rank  dies,  they  are  commonly  dreffed  in 
fome  religious  Habit,  whether  they  be  Male  or  Female;  and  fo  attired,  they  are 
laid  out  on  a  Sofa,  with  their  Feet  towards  an  Altar  and  Crofs  (fitted  up  in  the 
Room  for  this  Purpofe),  to  which  their  Face  is  directed,  with  a  Row  of  large 
Wax  Tapers  burning  on  each  Side  of  them.  Thefe  Exequies  are  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  Defunct’s  Circumftances  or  Will :  For  the  Gentry,  the  parochial 
Priefts  with  their  grand  Crofs,  and  all  the  Orders  of  Friars  in  the  Place  (ex¬ 
cept  the  Capuchins  who  never  affift),  do  commonly  attend;  and  though  each 
Community  have  no  more  than  from  feven  to  ten  Dollars  given  them,  yet  their 
Refrefco ,  and  other  concurrent  Expences,  render  their  Funerals  coltly:  Some 
have  only  two  or  three  Orders,  and  a  few  Priefts,  to  affift ;  and  fome,  only 
the  Curate  and  his  Retinue.  When  the  firft  are  called  on,  they  feparately  fing 
a  Requiem  over  the  Corpfe,  the  fecular  Priefts  beginning  firft ;  and  the  other 
Orders,  according  to  their  Precedency  in  the  Church,  regularly  following ;  and 
this  fometimes  accompanied  by,  and  fometimes  without  Mufic :  Which  being 
gone  through,  the  Body  is  put  into  its  Coffin,  and  carried  to  the  Sepulchre; 
though,  previous  to  its  Interment,  other  Refponfes  are  fung  by  the  clerical 
Attendants  in  the  Church,  where  a  Number  of  Wax  Lights  are  burning,  which 
are  immediately  extinguifhed  as  foon  as  the  Service  is  ended.  The  Deceafed  is 
always  buried  in  twenty  four  Hours  after  dying ;  and  whilft  he  remains  above 
Ground,  no  Food  is  dreffed  in  the  Houfe  for  the  Family,  but  Provifions  are 
prepared  and  fent  in  by  fome  particular  Friend,  accompanied  by  Knives,  Forks, 
and  every  other  Neceffary:  Their  Mourning  for  a  Hufband  or  Wife  is  twelve 
Months,  and  the  fame  for  a  Father  or  Mother;  the  firft  fix  in  Stuffs,  and  the 
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other  in  Silks ;  the  Widows  wear  Weeds,  and  the  Affinity  of  other  Females  is 
known  by  their  Drefs.  This  early  Interment  is  however  fometimes  attended 
with  the  fatal  Confequence  of  fending  People  to  their  Graves  before  they  are 
fummoned.  A  few  Years  ago,  a  Man  feemingly  dead  (in  the  City  where  I  now 
refide)  was  carrying  to  his  long  Home  in  a  Shell,  and,  going  up  a  Hill  in  his 
Paffage  to  the  Church,  he  awoke  from  his  Trance,  and  fat  upright;  which  fo 
terrified  his  Bearers,  that  they  let  him  drop,  and  efcaping,  left  him  to  purfue 
his  Journey,  or  to  retrocede,  as  he  thought  proper.  The  Man  lived  many  Years 
after,  though  a  few  Minutes  more  would  probably  have  fpoiled  his  Ambulation, 
as  hath  happened  to  others  on  fimilar  Occafions ;  which  fhould  ferve  as  a  Me¬ 
mento,  at  leaft  in  Winter,  when  Bodies  remain  longer  incorrupt  than  in  the  Heat 
of  the  Summer. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

A  jhort ,  though  comprehenfive  View ,  of  the  Commerce  and 
ProduBs  of  Spaing  with  its  natural  Hijlory y  and  State 
of  Agriculture . 

I  Have  in  a  former  Work  treated  on  thefe  Subjects,  which  I  fhall  now  collate 
and  revife ;  and  as  that  Book  may  not  be  in  every  one  of  my  Readers  Hands, 
I  fhall  make  fuch  Extracts  from  it  as  will  ferve  my  prefent  Purpofe,  adding  and 
inferting  what  Alterations  may  have  happened  fince  its  Publication. 

The  Spanijh  Trade  with  us  is  one  of  the  moll:  confiderable  Branches  in  that 
Country  5  and  was  much  more  fo  formerly  than  now,  having  by  the  Eftablifh- 
ment  of  Manufactures,  and  the  confequent  Prohibition  of  ours,  befides  many 
other  concurrent  Events,  been  confiderably  reduced  fince  Charles  the  Second's 
Time,  as  well  from  a  Preference  given  to  the  Fre?ich  Goods,  as  by  raifing  the 
Duties ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  many  Commodities  have  lowered  in  Price, 
inftead  of  proportioning  their  Value  to  the  augmented  Charge. 

The  Englijh  (including  Ireland)  fupply  them,  from  Europe  and  America ,  with 
long,  fhort,  and  Spanijh  Cloths ;  Stuffs,  Bays,  Hats,  Perpets ;  Silk,  Worfted, 
Cotton,  and  Thread  Hofe;  Worfted  Breeches  and  Waiftcoats ;  Butter,  Cheefe, 
Beef,  Pork;  Calf  Skins,  raw  Hides,  and  Leather;  Salmon,  Poorjack,  Red  Her¬ 
rings,  Pilchards ;  wrought  Plate,  Iron,  Brafs,  Copper,  and  Bell-metal ;  plain 
Linens  of  all  Sorts  (printed  ones  now  prohibited) ;  Pewter,  Tin,  Lead,  Shot, 
Iron  Hoops,  Sail-cloth;  haberdafhery  and  hardwares;  horological  Works  of 
all  Sorts ;  wrought,  mixed,  and  fewing  Silk ;  Gunpowder,  Cordage,  Logwood, 
Braziletto  ;  Glafs,  Copperas,  Prints,  Train  Oil,  Toys,  Cabinet  and  Ship-chan¬ 
dlery  Ware;  Wax,  Lanthorn-leaves,  Flax,  Fans,  Thread,  Tobacco,  Canvas,  Bed- 
ticks,  Sugar,  Drugs,  Pepper,  Spice,  Starch,  Tallow,  Staves,  Deer-lkins,  Beans  of 
all  Sorts  ;  and  occalionally,  Wheat,  Meal,  Barley,  Maze,  Eajl-India  Goods,  &c. 

Our  Imports  from  Spain  are,  Wine,  Almonds,  Anice-feeds,  Cummin-feeds, 
Oil,  Soap,  Silk,  Iron,  Wool,  dying  Drugs,  Indigo,  Figs,  Raifins,  Oranges, 
and  Orange  Juice ;  Lemons,  Chefnuts,  fmall  Nuts,  Pomegranates,  Olives,  Saf¬ 
fron,  Barilla ,  Kid-lkins,  Capers,  Oker,  Anchovies,  Sponges,  wrought  Silk,  Co¬ 
chineal,  Cork,  Whifk-brooms,  Brandy,  &c. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  and  moft  beneficial  Branches  of  Commerce  to  Spain ; 
as  its  Trade  with  France  can  never  be  accounted  fo,  the  Balance  being  greatly 
in  Favour  of  the  latter,  even  in  that  (lefs  than  middling)  Traffic  yet  fubfifting 
between  the  two  Kingdoms.  The  chief  Places  of  Trade  in  Spain,  are,  Madrid , 
St.  Sebajhans,  Bilboa,  Corunna  (or  the  Groyne),  Seville ,  St.  Lucar  de  Barr  ante  da, 
Cadiz  (and  in  its  Bay,  Port  St.  Marys,  Porto  Real ,  and  Rota) ;  Malaga,  Cartha- 
gena,  Alicant ,  Valencia ,  and  Barcelona ;  in  all  which  the  Dutch  have  fome  Com¬ 
merce,  and,  next  to  that  with  the  Englijh ,  the  moft  advantageous  one  to  the 
Spaniards.  Madrid,  the  Capital  of  Spain,  is  feated  almoft  in  the  midft  of  it, 
and  confequently  lies  very  diftant  from  the  Sea ;  which  however  does  not  hin¬ 
der  its  carrying  on  a  very  confiderable  Trade,  as  well  domeftic  as  foreign,  by 
means  of  a  fettled  Correspondence  with  the  feveral  Sea-ports ;  though  that  of 
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Carthagena  was  formerly  the  chief,  as  lying  nearer  the  Metropolis  than  any  other 
City  except  Alicant :  But  the  chief  Inducement  for  making  this  the  Emporium , 
or  Receptacle  for  the  Madrid  Commodities,  was,  the  Lownefs  of  the  Duties ; 
which,  in  my  Time,  were  fo  much  lefs  than  thofe  paid  in  its  neighbouring  City 
Alicant  (being  diftant  only  eighteen  Leagues),  that  we  could  afford  to  have  our 
Goods  landed  and  re-fhipped  at  Carthagena,  and  then  brought  to  Alicant ,  and 
be  Gainers  by  the  Tranfadtion  ;  but  this  Difference  in  Duties,  which,  for  fome 
Years,  reigned  in  feveral  Ports,  was,  by  Orders  of  the  King,  reduced  to  an 
Equality  in  all,  fo  that  the  Propinquity  now  regulates  the  Conffgnment. 

At  St.  Sebajlians ,  great  Quantities  of  Wool  are  fhipped  for  England,  France , 
and  Holland ;  as  alfo  Chefnuts  and  fmall  N uts  for  the  latter,  and  our  Country, 
both  from  thence  and  Gijon ,  which  is  but  a  little  diftant.  From  Bilboa ,  the 
Dutch  carry  Wool,  Iron,  Saffron,  and  Chefnuts.  From  Seville,  they  take  Olives, 
Oil,  Wool,  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  Cordovans.  From  St.Lncar,  Salt,  Wine,  Soap, 
and  Brandy.  From  Cadiz ,  they  have  Indigo,  Cochineal,  Jefuits  Bark,  Sarfapa- 
rilla,  Venellos,  and  other  American  Drugs  and  Hides  -r  Salt,  Wine,  Oil,  Figs, 
Raifins,  Wools,  &c.  At  Malaga,  they  fupply  themfelves  with  Wool,  Figs,  and 
Abundance  of  Wine  and  Raifins  :  And  from  Carthagena,  they  get  Sofa  and  Ba¬ 
rilla,  for  their  Soap  and  Glafs  Fabrics.  Alicant  affords  them  ftill  greater  Sup¬ 
plies  ;  as  from  thence  they  have  a  better  Sort  of  the  laft  mentioned  Commo¬ 
dity;  black  and  white  Wines,  Soap,  Anice-feeds,  Cummin-feeds,  Almonds, 
Raifins,  Saffron,  Oil,  and  Salt.  Valencia,  though  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom 
of  that  Name,  and  a  moft  delightful,  fertile  Country,  produces  nothing  for 
the  Dutch ,  nor  indeed  for  any  other  Nation,  but  raw  (when  permitted  Expor¬ 
tation)  or  wrought  Silks  (now  brought  to  great  Perfedlion) ;  as  the  circumja¬ 
cent  Country  produces  no  Almonds  or  Wines,  though  moft  Authors  have  erro- 
neoufiy  afferted  it.  Barcelona  is  the  Capital  of  Catalonia,  where  a  confiderable 
Fabric  of  ftamped  and  painted  Linens  is  eftablifhed ;  though  the  only  Extradls 
from  thefe  Parts  for  Holland,  are,  Brandy,  Wine,  and  Nuts,  chiefly  fhipped  at 
Reus  and  Saloe.  The  Merchandizes  which  the  Dutch  carry  to  Spain,  are,  Hol¬ 
land,  Silefia,  and  Ofnabrug  Linens,  Muffins,  Cambrics ;  Brabant  and  Flanders 
Lace;  Gold  and  Silver,  ditto;  Gauzes,  Ribbons,  Fans;  Velvets,  plain  and 
flowered;  Caffoys ;  Silk  and  Worfted  Stockings;  Merceries  and  hard  Ware  of 
all  Sorts;  Pepper,  Cloves,  Mace,  and  Nutmegs  ;  Wheat  and  other  Grain,  when 
wanted;  Wood  for  the  building  of  Ships,  Canvas,  Cords,  Cables,  and  Twine; 
Anafcotes,  Lamparillas  of  Bruges,  and  Picottes  of  Life ;  Tapes,  white  and  co¬ 
loured;  Butter,  Cheefe,  fewing  Thread,  Paper,  Cards  for  preffing  Cloths,  Table 
Linen  ;  Ruffian  and  other  Hides ;  Iron  Hoops,  Hamburg  Staves,  &c. 

The  Commerce  between  Spain  and  Italy  confifts  in  feveral  Sorts  of  wrought 
Silk  from  Naples,  Florence,  Milan,  Genoa,  Mefina,  and  Leghorn  (intended  chiefly 
for  the  American  Markets) ;  Chefhut  Hoops  and  Staves ;  Paper,  Linens,  and 
Corn,  on  Failure  of  the  Spanifo  Harveft. 

The  Swedes  and  Danes  bring  only  Iron,  Copper,  Pitch,  Tar,  and  Lumber; 
they  re-load  with  Wine,  Brandy,  Salt,  &c.  The  Hamburgers  likewife  take  of 
thefe  Commodities ;  and  befides,  they  ufually  freight  two  or  three  Ships  to  load 
intirely  with  Almonds  and  large  Parcels  of  Saffron.  The  Illand  of  Majorca  is 
very  fruitful  in  Oil,  of  which  great  Quantities  are  yearly  fhipped  for  all  Parts 
of  the  North;  and  that  of  Iviza  (or  Tvica)  is  greatly  frequented  for  its  Salt, 
of  which  one  Sort  is  different  in  Colour  and  Grain  from  that  made  at  Alamat. 
But  the  greateft  and  moft  important  Part  of  the  Spanifj  Trade  is  carried  on  at 
Cadiz,  and  this  on  account  of  the  Flotas  being  difpatched  from  and  return¬ 
ing  there;  for  the  Galleons  have  been  difcontinued  ever  fince  the  War  com¬ 
menced  in  the  Year  1738,  the  laft  Fleet  under  this  Denomination  failing  the 
preceding  Year.  Whilft  the  Commerce  was  continued  in  thefe  Bottoms,  their 
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Number  ufed  to  confift  of  eight  Men  of  War  for  the  King’s  Account,  and  from 
twelve  to  fixteen  Merchant-fhips,  which  proceeded  from  Cadiz  to  Carthagena 
and  Porto  Bello ,  laden  with  all  Sorts  of  European  Products  and  Commodities, 
chiefly  defigned  to  fupply  the  Kingdoms  of  Peru  and  Chili  ;  which,  flnce  the 
Peace  of  1748,  have  been  furnifhed  by  Vefiels  round  Cape  Horn  ;  though  in  that 
Year  only  one  went,  the  fucceeding  Year  two,  and  the  following  Year  four, 
which  Number  hath,  with  little  Difference,  continued  ever  flnce :  They  go  to 
Callao ,  or  Collao ,  being  the  Port  to  the  City  of  Lima ,  Metropolis  of  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Peru.  The  Flota  confifts  commonly  of  eleven  to  fourteen  Ships,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Burden  (with  two  Men  of  War  of  the  Line  for  Convoy),  being 
as  many  as  can  find  Freight,  or  that  Branch  of  Traffic  Employ;  they  are  all 
fitted  out  at  Cadiz,  and  commonly  fail  in  January  or  February  (though  fome- 
times  deferred  to  July  or  Augujl)  for  la  Vera  Cruz ,  fpending  about  eighteen 
Months  in  the  Voyage  out  and  home.  They  have  lately  brought  in  Returns, 
from  fifteen  to  feventeen  Millions  of  hard  Dollars  in  Specie,  and  the  Value  of 
four  to  fix  in  Commodities  ;  but  as  the  total  Produce  of  the  exported  Goods  is 
fuppofed  to  amount  to  thirty  Millions,  which  cannot  be  all  fold  nor  recovered 
for  at  once,  the  King  generally  orders  a  Man  of  War  or  two,  in  about  a  Twelve- 
month  after,  to  bring  home  the  Refidue. 

I  might  here  add  an  Affortment  proper  for  thofe  Countries  3  but  Fafhions 
having  travelled  and  obtained  an  Influence  there,  as  well  as  with  us,  both  in 
the  Qualities,  Colours,  and  Patterns  of  Goods,  I  might  lead  my  Readers  into 
a  Miftake  by  any  Catalogue  I  could  give.  However,  fhould  they  defire  to  fee 
fuch  a  Lift,  they  may  fatisfy  their  Curiofity  in  Lex  Mercatoria  Re di viva,  where 
I  have  exhibited  one  that  was  proper  at  the  Time  of  the  Publication  of  that 
Book;  and  ffiall  only  now  add  an  Account  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Goods 
which  were  carried  out  by  the  Flota  in  1765. 

An  Account  of  the  Ships  Cargoes ,  that  failed  in  Flota  from  the  Bay  of  Cadiz  for 

la  Vera  Cruz,  in  February,  1765. 


Quickfilver,  Quintals  (or  100  lb.)  -  --  --  --  --  7,506  —  — 

Swords  unmounted,  Number  -  -------  -  1,000  —  — ■ 

Iron,  Quintals  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  12,707  65  lb. 

Ditto,  wrought,  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  42  — - 

Steel,  Quintals  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  -  -  2,724  10  lb. 

Nails,  ditto  ------  -  - . -  -  -  677  50 

Copper,  ditto  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  -  225  50 

Iron- work,  ditto  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  158 —  — 

Tin-plates,  Barrils  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  -  66  —  — 

Paper,  Reams  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  642,896  —  — 

Wax,  Arrobas  or  |  of  a  Quintal  -  --  --  --  --  56,544  — — 

Cinnamon,  Pounds  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  385,492  \ 

Crudos  (Linens  fo  called),  half  Pieces  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  335528  \ 

Creguelas  (ditto’s),  whole  Pieces  -------  -  -  1,131  f 

Liflados ,  Pieces  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  -  -  660  —  — 

Packthread,  Quintals  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  -  53 —  — 

Pepper,  Arrobas  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  1,780  13  J 

Wine,  Barrils  --------------  12,700  \ 

Brandy,  ditto  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  17,401  —  — 

Vinegar,  ditto  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  454  —  — 

Oil,  Arrobas  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  --  --  15,560—  — 

Capers  and  Olives,  Barrils  -  --  --  --  --  -  -  635 - 

Almonds,  Quintals  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  17  55  lb. 
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Books,  in  Boxes  of  half  a  Load  each  -  --  --  --  --  -  705  A 

Medicines,  in  ditto  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  275  ~ 

ditto  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  -  2,065 — > 

Earthen  Ware  of  Alcora  and  Seville ,  ditto  -------  -  42- 

Saffron,  ditto  -  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  12 — * 

Bale  Goods,  cubical  Palms  (by  which  the  Freight  of  all  fuch 

Merchandize  is  paid)  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  486,822! 


Value,  17,036,270  Dollars* 


Which,  confidering  the  great  Freight  and  Charges  paid  on  them,  will  readily 
account  for  their  Produce  importing  the  thirty  Millions  aforementioned.  I 
fhall  now  take  Notice  of  the  Manufactures  of  Spain ,  and  the  Places  of  their 
Eltablifhment ;  as  thefe  muff  be  reckoned  to  contribute  both  to  their  foreign 
and  domeftic  Trade,  and  confequently  ought  not  to  be  omitted  when  I  am 
treating  of  the  Commerce  of  that  Kingdom. 

A  State  and  general  Account  of  the  Fabrics  of  Silk ,  Cloths ,  Bays,  Hats , 
tanneries,  and  other  Goods,  eflablifhed  in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  fub- 
je&  to  the  Real  Junta  General  of  Commerce  and  Coin,  and  the 
Places  where  fettled,  to  the  Year  1760.  Faken  chiefly  from  the 
Pamphlet,  intitled,  Correo  General  de  Efpagna,  publifhed  weekly 
at  Madrid. 

MADRID,  and  its  Province * 

Silks. 

I  n  Madrid ,  there  are  feveral  Manufactures  of  Silk ;  where  Handkerchiefs, 
Womens  Veils,  Velvets,  fhag  and  plain,  Grifetas ,  Scarfs,  Stockings,  Caps,  &c> 
are  wove.  Here  are  alfo  Fabrics  of  Gold  and  Silver  Lace,  Fringes,  Ribbons, 
and  every  other  Species  of  fuch  Goods. 

Cloths,  Bays,  &c. 

Fine  and  inferior  Sorts  of  Bays  are  likewife  made  here ;  Blankets,  counter¬ 
feit  Purky  Carpets,  Buckrams,  Olandillas ,  &c.  Here  is  an  Engine  for  brillianting 
Diamonds  :  Two  Fabrics  for  making  Iron  Looms  for  weaving  Silk  Stockings  : 
Three  for  Catguts,  to  bring  mufical  Inltruments :  And  many  Tanners,  Cur¬ 
riers,  and  fome  Glovers,  in  the  Town  and  its  JurifdiCtion. 

Province  of  TOLEDO, 

Silks. 

In  the  City  of  Pole  do  are  many  very  confiderable  Silk  Fabrics  of  Velvets,  Gri¬ 
fetas,  Pafetans ,  and  all  other  Sorts,  as  well  plain  as  wrought :  And  here  is  par¬ 
ticularly  a  Manufacture  of  all  Sorts  of  Ornaments  ufed  in  divine  Worfhip ; 
Here  are  alfo  made  every  Species  of  Gallons ,  as  well  of  Gold,  Silver,  Silk,  and 
mixed,  and  likewife  of  Ribbons. 

Woolens, 

In  the  aforefaid  City  is  a  Company  of  Weavers  of  Cloths,  Bays,  Garguillas , 
Efamegnas,  Sackcloth,  &c.  and  another  of  Hatters. 

In  the  Town  of  Efcalonilla,  there  is  a  Company  that  make  Efamegnas. 

In  Nava  Moral  de  Pufa,  and  Nava  Moral  de  Poledo ,  are  Fabrics  of  Cloths, 
Serges,  and  Efamegnas. 

In  theTown  of  Menas  Alvas  is  aManufaCture  of  Friezes  and  fmall  woolenWebs. 

In 
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In  the  Town  of  Villa-Rubia ,  there  is  a  Company  of  Weavers  of  Cloths,  and 
other  Sorts  of  Woolens. 

In  Santorcaz ,  there  is  another  for  Cloths. 

In  Ocagna ,  ditto. 

In  Colmenar  de  Oreja ,  they  have  a  Fabric  of  Cloths  Cat  or zenos,  y  Diez  y  oche~ 
nos. 

In  Or  gas ,  are  made  Cloths,  Ejiamegnas ,  and  feveral  other  Woolens. 

In  Z)w  Barrios ,  ditto. 

In  Noves,  are  Fabrics  of  Cloths  and  Bays. 

In  the  Town  of  Fonfeca,  Cloths. 

In  that  of  Ajofrin ,  ditto. 

In  the  Town  of  Olmeda ,  and  Village  of  Nuevo  Baztan ,  are  Cloth  Fabrics. 

In  the  City  of  Foie  do,  there  are  Companies  of  Glovers  and  Tanners. 

In  feveral  Towns  of  this  Province,  are  many  Tanners  eftablifhed;  where  Lea¬ 
ther,  Cordovans ,  &c.  are  manufactured. 

In  the  Town  of  Cadalfo ,  there  is  a  Diftillery  of  ftrong  Waters. 

In  that  of  Recuenco ,  there  is  a  Glafs  Fabric. 

Province  of  GUADALAXARA. 

Silks. 

In  the  Town  of  Fuente  la  Enema,  there  are  Manufactures  of  Silk,  with  Throw- 
Iters  and  Dyers. 

In  that  of  Paftrana ,  a  Company  is  eftablifhed  for  manufacturing  various  Sorts 
and  Qualities  of  Silk. 

Cloths,  Tanneries,  &c. 

In  the  Town  of  Orche  are  Cloth  Fabrics. 

In  that  of  Pezuela  de  las  Forres ,  there  is  a  Fabric  of  Cloths  and  Gerguillas. 

In  the  City  of  Siguenza  are  Manufactures  of  Bays.  And  in  feveral  Towns 
of  this  Province,  there  are  eftablifhed  thirty  fix  Tanneries  ;  wherein  Leather, 
Cordovans ,  and  other  Varieties  of  this  Species,  are  wrought. 

,  Province  of  VALLADOLID. 

In  the  City  of  Valladolid ,  there  are  three  Companies  of  Lacemen ;  who  make 
all  Sorts  of  Silk,  Gold  and  Silver,  Twifts,  Gallons ,  &c.  Blankets,  and  all  Sorts 
of  Serges. 

In  the  fame  City,  there  is  another  particular  Fabric  of  Barragans ,  and  other 
Webs,  befides  a  Manufacture  of  Hats. 

In  various  Towns  of  this  Province,  there  are  four  different  Manufactures  of 
Cloths,  Efamegnas ,  and  other  Sorts  of  Goods  ;  and  two  of  Hats. 

In  the  City  of  Medina  de  Riofeco ,  there  is  a  Company  of  Gallon  and  Ribbon- 
Weavers  ;  as  alfo  of  Flax  and  Spinning. 

And,  in  different  Towns  of  the  faid  Province,  there  are  ten  Tanneries. 

Province  of  MURCIA. 

In  the  City  of  Murcia ,  there  is  a  conftderable  Eftablifhment  of  the  Silk 
Manufactories,  where  Velvets  and  all  Sorts  of  Silks,  brocaded  and  plain,  are 
wrought:  Here  are  alfo  Fabrics  of  Gold  and  Silver  Lace,  and  Ribbons ;  with 
fome  Throwfters. 

In  the  City  of  Lorca ,  and  the  Towns  of  Velez  Rubio ,  Hellin ,  and  Moratalla , 
there  are  three  Manufactories  of  Cloths,  Bays,  and  other  woven  Goods. 
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Kingdom  of  SEVILLE. 

Silks. 

In  the  City  of  Seville ,  all  Sorts  of  Silks  are  manufactured,  wrought  and  plain, 
with  and  without  Gold  and  Silver,  Velvets,  &c. 

Here  is  alfo  a  large  Fabric  of  Gallons-,  all  Sorts  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  Silk 
Ribbons. 

Here  is  likewi-fe  an  eftabjifhed  Trade  of  Silkmen  and  Thro  wider  s. 

The  St.  Fernando  Company,  fettled  in  Seville ,  maintain  there  many  Silk  Looms : 
And  in  the  faid  City  there  are,  befides  the  aforementioned  twenty  three  diffe¬ 
rent  Fabrics,  wherein  all  Sorts  of  Silk,  broad,  narrow,  and  Ribbons,  are  wove; 
four  ditto  for  Gallons ,  and  four  for  Stockings.  But  what  exceeds  all  others,  is, 
the  Snuff  Fabric ;  of  which  1  fliall  fpeak  more  particularly,  when  I  come  to  give 
the  Topography  of  this  City. 

In  the  City  of  Ezija  is  a  large  lilken  Manufacture,  for  making  all  Sorts  of 
Taffeties,  plain  and  wrought,  Shag  Velvets,  Womens  Veils,  &c. 

In  that  of  Puerto  Santa  Maria,  there  are  two  Fabrics  of  Silk  Stockings  :  And 
in  the  Town  of  Ofuna ,  there  is  fettled  a  Manufacture  of  Silk  Veils. 

Cloths,  Tannings,  &c. 

In  the  City  of  Ezija ,  there  is  a  Fabric  of  fine  Bays  and  Catorcenas,  and  Cloths, 
diez  y  ochenos  and  veinte  y  dojfenos. 

A  Company  of  Manufacturers  of  Flax  and  Wool;  and  others  for  making 
Serges. 

In  the  City  of  Antequera,  are  feveral  Fabrics  of  Cloths  and  fine  Bays. 

In  the  City  of  Carmona  are  made  Cloths,  diez  y  ochenos  and  treintenos,  alfo  fine 
and  fmaller  Bays  :  And  in  other  Cities  of  this  Kingdom  of  Seville ,  are  eftablifhed 
fix  Fabrics  of  Cloths,  Bays,  Serges,  and  Sackcloths. 

In  the  City  of  Seville ,  and  others  in  its  JurifdiCtion,  there  are  feven  Manu¬ 
factories  of  Hats,  and  nineteen  of  all  Sorts  of  Tanneries  :  There  is  likewife  a 
Company  of  Weavers  of  Linens  and  Woolens;  a  Fabric  alfo  of  fine  Laces, 
like  thofe  from  Flanders.  There  is  alfo  a  Fabric  of  Pafiletes  in  Seville ;  and  an¬ 
other  in  el  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria ,  like  thofe  in  Barbary,  .and  one  of  Chords, 
for  mufical  Inftruments. 

In  the  Laid  City  of  Seville,  and  others  in  the  Province,  are  three  Companies 
of  Alfareros,  and  two  Manufactories  of  fine  earthen  Ware,  like  that  of  Pala¬ 
ver  a:  And  in  Puerto  Real,  there  is  a  Fabric  of  Chinees ,  and  blue  painted  Linens. 

Province  of  ESTREMADURA. 

In  the  Town  of  Palabera,  there  are  four  Fabrics  of  Silk  Twills,  and  Braids 
of  all  Sorts  ;  three  Manufactures  of  Hats,  and  four  of  fine  earthen  Ware. 

In  the  Town  of  Bejar  is  a  Manufacture  of  Cloths,  veinte  y  feijfenos ,  veinte  y 
ochenos ,  and  treintenos ,  of  fcarlet  and  various  Colours  ;  and  a  Company  of  Cur¬ 
riers. 

In  feveral  Towns  and  Places  of  this  Province,  are  eftablifhed  forty  Fabrics 
for  weaving  grey  and  other  coloured  Cloths  in  Quality,  up  to  veinte  y  quatrenos ; 
with  Bays,  EJlamegnas ,  Gerguillas ,  and  Friezes. 

In  the  City  and  Province  of  Badajoz,  are  ninety  and  three  Fabrics  orTanne- 
ries  for  Sole  and  upper  Leathers,  Cordovans ,  Calf-fkins,  &c. 

Kingdom  of  GRANADA. 

Silks. 

In  the  City  of  Granada ,  there  is  a  great  Bufinefs  in  Silks  trahfaCled;  as 
here  are  wove  all  Sorts  of  broad  Silks,  with  Gold  and  Silver:  As  alfo  a  very 
;  ol.  I.  5  M  con- 
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confiderable  Manufacture  of  narrow  Works  in  that  Commodity  j  with  many 
Throwfters. 

In  the  City  of  Malaga ,  there  is  likewife  a  large  Settlement  of  Silk  Weavers 
and  Throwfters. 

In  the  City  of  Romla' s  JurifdiCtion,  there  is  a  Fabric  of  Tin-plates  and  Iron. 

Cloths  and  other  'Things. 

In  the  City  of  Granada ,  there  is  a  Company  for  manufacturing  Cloths,  Bays, 
and  other  Sorts  of  Woolens  :  And,  in  different  Places  of  its  JurifdiCtion,  there 
are  other  eight  Fabrics,  fimilar  to  the  aforementioned. 

In  the  laid  City,  there  is  a  Company  for  weaving  all  Sorts  of  Linens ;  other 
Fabricators  of  earthen  V7are,  glazed  and  unglazed ;  a  Company  of  Hatters,  fine 
and  ordinary:  And  alfo  two  Companies ;  the  one  of  Tanners,  and  the  other  of 
Glovers  and  Workers  of  Buff  and  Shamois,  for  Gloves,  Breeches,  and  Jackets. 

In  the  Town  of  Cabra ,  there  is  a  Glafs  Fabric,  and  two  of  ftrong  Waters. 

In  the  City  of  Malaga ,  there  is  a  Fabric  of  Tajiletes  ;  and  in  different  Places, 
there  are  other  eight  T anneries ;  and  a  Company  of  this  Art  in  the  City  of  Ronda. 

Kingdom  of  LEON. 

In  the  City  of  Leon,  there  is  a  Company  of  Linen  Weavers  in  Flax  and  Hemp, 
as  alfo  for  making  Tickings :  And  in  the  Town  of  Bragneza,  there  are  eleven 
Tanneries  for  Cordovans ,  upper  and  Sole  Leathers,  with  Calf-fkins. 

Province  of  CUENCA. 

In  the  City  of  Cuenca,  there  is  a  Fabric  of  Cloths,  another  of  Barragans ,  and 
another  of  Linens. 

In  the  Town  of  Riquena,  there  is  a  Company  and  great  Manufacture  of  Silks, 
where  all  Sorts  of  this  Commodity  are  wove. 

In  the  Village  of  Salvacagnete ,  there  is  a  Steel  Fabric. 

Kingdom  of  J  A  E  N. 

In  the  City  of  Jaen ,  are  Fabrics  both  of  broad  and  narrow  Silks,  Cloths, 

and  middling  Bays. 

In  the  City  of  Bujalanze ,  and  others,  are  four  Manufactures  of  Cloths  and 
Bays  j  and  ten  Tanneries. 

Kingdom  of  CORDOBA. 

In  the  City  of  Cordoba ,  there  is  a  great  Manufacture  of  all  Sorts  of  Silks;  and 
many  Artifts  in  making  Silk  Cords,  Twills,  and  Laces.  Here  is  alfo  two  Fa¬ 
brics  of  fine  and  ordinary  Hats  ;  another  of  Gloves,  and  a  Company  for  mak¬ 
ing  Linen  and  Thread :  Cloths,  Bays,  and  other  Woolens,  are  manufactured 
here ;  and,  in  other  different  Towns,  there  are  ten  Fabrics  eltablifhed,  for  weav¬ 
ing  Cloths  veinte  quatrenos.  Bays,  Rejuelas ,  Picotes,  and  other  Sorts  of  Goods. 

In  the  Town  of  Priego,  there  are  Silk  Fabrics,  another  of  Tafletes ;  and  a 
Company  of  Hemp  and  Cordage. 

In  the  City  of  Lucena,  there  is  a  Company  of  Alfareros:  And,  in  the  Towns 
of  Aguilar  and  Hinojofa,  are  two  Tanneries. 

Provmce  of  LA  MANCHA. 

In  theTown  of  Tetnbleque,  are  Fabrics  of  knit  Silk  Stockings, Twills,  andLaces. 

In  that  of  Albacete,  there  is  a  Manufacture  of  Hats. 

In  the  City  of  Alcaraz ,  and  the  Towns  of  Confegra  and  Madridejos ,  are  three 
Manufactures  of  Cloths,  Bays,  Eflamegnas,  and  Linens. 
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Province  of  SALAMANCA. 

In  the  City  of  Salamanca ,  one  of  the  Companies  are  Fabricators  of  Cloths, 
EJlamegnas ,  and  other  Weavings  :  Here  is  alfo  a  Company  of  Hatters ;  and  an¬ 
other  for  dreffing  Cordovans ,  and  other  Leather. 

In  the  Town  of  Lumbrales ,  and  the  Village  of  Serradilla ,  are  two  Companies 
of  Weavers  of  ordinary  Cloths. 

And  in  the  Towns  of  Ledefma  and  Monfagro ,  there  are  two  Companies  of 
Tanners  for  dreffing  Leather,  Cordovans ,  and  Calf-fkins. 

Province  of  TORO. 

In  the  City  of  Boro ,  there  is  a  Manufacture  of  Cloths,  Sackcloths,  Serges, 
and  other  woolen  Goods. 

In  the  Town  of  Bezerril  de  Campos ,  is  a  Fabric  of  Serges  and  very  coarfe 
Cloths. 

In  the  Village  of  Bezdemarban ,  there  is  another  Fabric  of  Cloths,  Sackcloths, 
and  Serges. 

In  the  Town  of  Carrion  de  los  Condes ,  there  are  Tanneries  :  And, 

In  the  Town  of  Carrion ,  there  is  a  Linen  Manufacture. 

Province  of  ZAMORA. 

In  the  City  of  Zamora  are  three  Fabrics,  viz.  one  of  Cloths,  Blankets,  and 
Serges ;  and  the  other  two  for  dreffing  Leather,  Cordovans ,  and  other  Sorts  of 
Goods. 

Province  of  PALENCIA. 

In  the  City  of  Palencia ,  there  is  a  Fabric  of  Hats,  and  feveral  Tanneries  : 
And  in  various  Towns  of  the  Province,  are  eftablifhed  twelve  Manufactures  of 
Cloths,  Serges,  Bed-coverings  and  Sackcloths,  and  two  Tanneries. 

CIUD AD-ROD RIGO,  and  its  ^territory. 

In  this  City  is  a  Manufacture  of  Hats  ;  and,  in  its  Skirts,  another  of  Sole 
Leather,  Cordovans ,  and  Calf-lkins  :  And, 

In  the  Town  of  Villavieja ,  there  is  another  Fabric,  wherein  Leather  Cordo¬ 
vans,  Calf-fkins,  &c.  are  cured. 

Province  of  AVILA. 

In  the  Town  of  Pegnaranda  are  three  Manufactories  of  Hats  :  And  in  thofe 
of  Villafranca  de  la  Sierra ,  Mingorria ,  Santo  Domingo  de  las  Pofadas ,  Villanueva 
de  Gomez ,  and  of  Pero  Bernardo ,  there  are  five  Fabrics  of  Cloths,  Sackcloths, 
Bays,  Blankets,  and  Serges.  And, 

In  the  Towns  of  San  EJlevan  and  Pegnaranda ,  are  three  Fabrics  of  Sole  Lea¬ 
ther,  Cordovans ,  and  all  other  Sorts. 

ASTURIAS. 

The  Principality  of  Afiurias  is  deftitute  of  all  Manufactures,  except  one  in 
the  City  of  Oviedo ,  for  tanning  and  currying  all  Sorts  of  Leather. 

Kingdom  of  GALICIA. 

In  the  City  de  la  Corunna  (which  we  call  the  Groyne ),  there  is  a  fine  Fabric  of 
Linen  Damalks,  &c.  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Royal  Family. 

In  the  Town  of  Sada  are  Fabrics  of  Rigging  and  Canvas  for  Ships. 

In  the  City  of  Mondonedo  is  a  Manufacture  of  flight  Hollands. 

In  the  City  of  Santiago ,  there  is  one  of  fine  Linens  and  other  Sorts.  And, 

In  the  Towns  of  Ponferrada  and  Vivero ,  are  feveral  Tanneries. 
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Province  of  BURGOS. 

In  the  City  of  Burgos ,  there  is  a  Fabric  of  ordinary  Cloths,  Bays,  and  Blan¬ 
kets  ;  and  another  of  Hats. 

In  the  Town  of  Efcaray  is  a  Fabric  of  fine  Cloths,  and  other  Goods. 

In  the  Towns  of  EJiudillo ,  Pedrofo ,  Lopera ,  Villaofada,  Anguiano ,  Cafirogeriz, 
Canales ,  Arnedillo ,  Pradillo  de  los  Cameros ,  Nieva  de  los  Cameros,  Almarza  de  los  Ca¬ 
meros ,  and  Ortigofa  de  los  Cameros ,  there  are  twelve  Fabrics  of  Cloths,  Bays, 
and  Coverlets. 

In  the  Town  of  Valdenoceda  is  a  confiderable  Manufacture  of  Bays,  Blankets, 
Barragans,  Franelas ,  EJiamegnas ,  flight  Serges,  Sackcloths,  Monfortes,  Cordel- 
laies ,  and  Camblets. 

In  the  City  of  Burgos,  and  Towns  of  Covarrubias  and  Briviefca ,  are  three 
Tanneries,  where  Sole  Leather,  Cordovans  and  Calf-fkins,  are  manufactured. 

Province  of  SORIA, 

In  the  Town  of  Ce/o  de  Camero  Viejo,  and  its  Village  of  Freguaj 'antes,  there  are 
three  Fabrics  of  Cloths,  in  Quality  from  cartorcenos  to  veinte  y  dofenos. 

In  the  Towns  of  Encifco,  San  Pedro  Manrique,  Munilla,  Zorzofa ,  and  Agrcda, 
are  five  Fabrics  of  Cloths,  Bays,  and  Cordellates.  And, 

In  the  Town  of  Belber ,  there  is  a  Tannery,  where  Cordovans  and  all  Sorts  of 
Leather  are  drefTed. 

Province  of  SEGOVIA., 

In  the  City  of  Segovia  is  a  Fabric  of  fine  Cloths  and  other  Woolens  ;  and  an¬ 
other  of  Hats. 

There  is  alfo  in  the  faid  City,  and  other  Towns  and  Villages  of  its  Province, 
nine  Tanneries  for  all  Sorts  of  Leather;  and  eight  Manufactories  of  ordinary 
Cloths ;  and  the  fame  Number  for  Efamegnas  and  Sackcloths. 

Kingdom  of  ARAGON. 

In  the  City  of  Zaragoza,  there  is  a  Company  of  Weavers,  who  make  all  Sorts 
of  Silks,  as  the  Company  of  Commerce  eftablifhed  there  alfo  do;  and  two  other 
particular  Perfons  have  feveral  Looms  for  the  fame  Bufinefs. 

In  the  City  of  Calatayud,  there  are  Companies  of  Silk  Lacemen  and  Hatters. 

Cloths,  and  other  Sorts  of  Goods. 

In  the  faid  City  of  Zaragoza,  Cloths,  Rateens,  Bays,  and  other  fine  Woolens, 
are  fabricated ;  as  are  alfo  Strings  for  mufical  Inftruments.  And, 

In  the  Towns  of  Mofqueruela,  Villarroya  de  los  Pinares,  Alcala  de  la  gran  Selva , 
Ruble  los,  and  Fuentes  Claras ,  are  Fabrics  of  Cloths  veinte  quatrenos ,  Bays,  Cor¬ 
dellates,  Efa?negnas ;  and  alfo  of  Flax,  and  all  Sorts  of  Linens. 

Kingdom  of  VALENCIA. 

In  the  City  of  Valencia  a  great  Silk  Bufinefs  is  carried  on,  and  all  Sorts  and 
Varieties  are  manufactured ;  which,  I  believe,  now  equal  any  in  Europe,  both 
in  Beauty  of  Patterns,  and  Livelinefs  of  Colours  :  And  befides,  many  Hundreds 
of  Looms,  in  which  the  mod:  exquifite  Silks  are  wove.  Here  is  alfo  a  Fabric 
of  Tapeftry,  Hangings,  &c.  of  Shag  Velvets,  like  thofe  made  at  Mejfma. 

Here  is  alfo  a  Fabric  of  ordinary  Cloths;  and  two  of  fine  Hats,  exclufive  of 
a  Company  of  Hatters. 

In  the  Town  of  Alcoy,  there  is  a  large  Fabric  of  fine  and  middling  Cloths  : 
And  in  thofe  of  Enguera,  Bocairente,  and  Village  of  Chela,  are  Fabrics  of  Cloths, 
and  other  Woolens  of  a  very  good  Quality. 
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In  the  Village  of  Alcora ,  there  is  a  Fabric  of  very  fine  earthen  Ware,  apper¬ 
taining  to  his  Excellency  the  Earl  of  Aranda. 

Principality  of  CATALONIA. 

In  the  City  of  Barcelona  are  nine  Fabrics  of  Chints  and  painted  Linens,  con¬ 
fiding  of  three  hundred  and  feventy  two  Looms. 

Here  are  alfo  feven  Fabrics,  with  fifty  three  Looms  for  weaving  Silk  Stockings  ; 
another  for  Cloths  of  a  very  good  Quality,  and  one  of  Hats.  And, 

In  the  Towns  of  Santa  Coloma,  Olot ,  Higualada ,  Par  raj  a,  Reus ,  Calaf  Capel- 
ladas,  Moya ,  and  the  Cities  of  Mataro  and  Gerona ,  there  are  fixty  two  Looms  of 
fine  and  middling  Cloths,  Efamegnas ,  and  other  Sorts  of  Woolens  ;  fifty  Looms 
for  weaving  Hemp  and  Flax;  forty  for  Chints ;  a  Fabric  of  Buckrams;  and  an¬ 
other  of  Cloth  Shears. 

Having  offered  what  I  thought  neceffary  relative  to  the  Trade  of  Spain ,  I  fhail 
now  treat  of  its  natural  Hidory;  and  as  its  Rivers,  Fountains  and  Mountains, 
with  an  hydrographic  Defcription  of  its  Coafls,  have  already  been  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  Part  of  this  W ork,  I  fhail  proceed  to  a  Detail  of  its  Products 
in  the  Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Mineral  Kingdoms. 

The  feptentrional  Provinces  are  in  general  the  mod  barren;  but  what  is  want¬ 
ing  here,  may  be  abundantly  fupplied  from  the  other  more  fertile  Parts ;  Wheat, 

Barley,  Oats,  Rye,  &c.  are  (in  favourable  Years)  very  plenty,  and  their  Qua¬ 
lity  as  good,  if  not  fuperior  to  mod  in  Europe.  Cafile ,  Eftremadura,  Andalu- 
Jia ,  and  Murcia,  are  the  Corn  Countries;  and  in  other  Territories,  as  well  as 
thefe,  Indian  Wheat  (or  Maiz )  is  produced  in  great  Quantities  :  Rice  is  alfo  a 
Native  of  the  Peninfula,  and  more  efpecially  in  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia ,  where 
Water  abounds,  as  this  Grain  may  be  counted  a  Semi-aquatic. 

Their  Fruits  are  Peaches,  Nedtarins,  Apricots,  Cherries,  and  Grapes  of  all 
Sorts  ;  Diverfity  of  Plumbs  and  Pears,  Almonds,  Figs,  Pomegranates,  Mulber¬ 
ries,  Quinces,  Nuts,  Chefnuts,  Walnuts,  Apples  (though  of  thefe  no  great  Va¬ 
riety,  nor  valuable) ;  all  Sorts  of  Melons ;  fome  tolerable  Dates,  particularly 
near  Elche ;  Strawberries,  though  in  fmall  Quantities  ;  Azerolas ,  Oranges  both 
four  and  fweet,  four  and  fweet  Lemons,  Citrons,  and  all  that  Tribe;  and,  at 
Barcelona ,  I  have  feen  Currants,  which  the  Governor,  a  Fleming ,  had  tranf- 
planted  there  from  France ,  where  they  grew  well  and  frudtified.  He  made  me 
a  Prefent  of  fome  Plants,  but  they  would  not  thrive  in  the  hotter  Clime  of  Ali¬ 
cante  though  I  have  feen  them  profper  in  Galicia:  And  therefore  think,  that  the 
Negledt  of  their  Culture  rather  proceeds  from  the  Spaniards  Didike  of  them,  than 
their  Repugnancy  to  the  Clime  and  Soil ;  as  there  is  fuch  a  Variety  of  both  in 
that  extenfive  Kingdom,  that  doubtlefs  fome  might  be  found  agreeable  to  their 
Nature,  and  qualified  to  forward  their  Growth  and  Fructification. 

Their  culinary  Providons  are  plenty  in  all  the  Sea-coad ;  though  their  Scar¬ 
city  withinland  is  hardly  credible,  as  a  Salad,  Colliflower,  &c.  are  not  to  be 
procured  in  many  large  Places,  proceeding  from  a  Want  of  Water,  and  the  In¬ 
dolence  of  the  People  ;  All  the  Cole  Race  are  in  general  fweeter  than  ours  ;  the 
Onions  larger  and  milder;  though  their  Turnips,  Parfnips,  and  Carrots,  are 
much  inferior. 

Wine  they  have  in  abundance  and  good,  both  white  and  black ;  the  former 
chiedy  gathered  in  Andalujia ,  and  the  latter  in  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia  and 
Principality  of  Catalonia ;  from  whence  great  Quantities  are  exported  for  the 
North,  jointly  with  large  Parcels  of  it  diddled  into  Brandies :  Others  of  their 
Grapes  are  dried  into  Raifins,  and  many  Cargoes  of  them  annually  fhipped  from 
Malaga ,  and  the  Coad  of  Valencia. 

Vol.  I.  5  N  Honey 
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Honey  is  likewife  colledted  in  no  fmall  Quantities  on  this  Coaft,  more-efpe- 
cially  on  a  Mountain  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Village  Biar-,  and,  I  believe, 
its  Quality  is  equal  to  the  beft  in  the  World. 

Their  Olive-trees  are  equally  fertile  and  numberlefs,  efpecially  in  Majorca and 
Andalufia ,  where  many  Ships  find  Employ  in  Freights  of  Oil,  when  the  Crop  per¬ 
mits;  for  in  fome  Seafons  the  Fruit  is  blighted,  and  then  none  is  permitted  Ex¬ 
traction.  Seville  is  famous  for  the  fine  pickled  Olives  of  various  Sorts  loaded 
there,  as  Majorca  is  for  its  fmall  Capers. 

SUNDRY  PRODUCTS. 

The  various  Sorts  of  Glafs-wort,  called  in  Spanijh  Barilla ,  Sofa,  and  Agua- 
zul,  grow  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Cajiile ,  Valencia ,  and  Murcia ;  and  are  princi¬ 
pally  Dripped  (at  Alicant  and  Carthagena)  for  the  Glafs  and  Soap  Fabrics  of  Eng¬ 
land ,  France ,  and  Holland ,  which  confume  feveral  hundred  Tons  yearly.  And 
from  the  latter,  vaft  Quantities  of  Spar  turn,  in  Latin ,  or  Efparto ,  in  SpaniJJo, 
is  dripped  off,  particularly  for  Marfeilles ,  and  generally  unmanufactured ;  though, 
near  the  Place  of  its  Growth,  it  is  wrought  into  all  Sorts  and  Sizes  of  Cordage, 
from  the  Thicknefs  of  a  large  Twine  to  that  of  Cables  for  fmall  Ships,  being 
fird:  foaked  and  bruifed  to  render  it  more  pliable ;  Mats  are  alfo  made  of  it  for 
covering  Pvooms  in  the  Winter,  which  are  either  all  plain,  of  its  natural  Colour 
like  Straw,  or  figured  with  black  or  red,  dyed  for  the  Purpofe.  This  is  a  matted 
Tuft,  growing  on  many  Heaths  in  Spain-,  which,  I  think,  is  miftakenly  de- 
fcribed  in  the  Herbals  I  have  feen,  as  is  there  always  placed  among  the  Genijlas, 
to  which  Clafs  or  Genius  I  am  perfuaded  it  does  not  belong. 

Silk  is  the  richeft  ProduCt  of  Spain ;  whofe  little  Spinners  are  fed  by  the 
Feaves  of  a  Mulberry-tree,  propagated  for  that  Purpofe,  bearing  a  fmall  white 
Fruit  (though  there  are  fome  alfo  red),  of  an  infipid  Sweetnefs,  therefore  not 
eaten,  nor  indeed  could  it  be,  did  its  Flavour  recommend  it,  as  its  Shade  being 
plucked  for  the  Worms  Nurture,  leaves  it  expofed  to  the  fcorching  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  that  dries  up,  inftead  of  fermenting  the  Juices  neceffary  for  ripening.  This 
Reptile  has  feveral  Peculiarities  attending  its  Increafe ;  and,  among  them,  a  very 
extraordinary  one,  of  growing  melancholy  and  fick  in  bad  Weather :  I  once 
fpent  a  Day  at  a  Farmer’s,  who  made  three  or  four  hundred  Pounds  of  Silk  an¬ 
nually;  and  it  growing  cloudy,  and  a  Storm  of  Thunder  and  Rain  coming  on 
in  the  Afternoon,  he  fummoned  all  his  Fabourers  to  retire  from  the  Wet,  and 
concur  to  divert  his  Worms,  and  make  them  merry;  which  they  did  by  playing 
on  their  Guitars,  and  dancing  to  their  ruftic  Mufic,  in  the  large  Room  where 
the  Animals  were  bred,  on  broad  Cane  Shelves  all  round  :  This  at  firft  furprized 
me,  but  I  was  aiTured  it  commonly  had  the  defired  Effect,  and  on  fuch  Occa- 
fions  faved  the  Fives  of  many  thoufands ;  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  to  me 
by  feveral  Worm  Breeders. 

They  propagate  but  few  of  the  flowering  Shrubs  common  to  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  They  have  all  Sorts  of  Rofes,  Genijla  or  Spanijh  Broom,  which  grow 
full  as  large  as  Codlin-trees,  and,  when  in  full  Bloom,  make  a  beautiful  Ap¬ 
pearance  with  their  Clufters  of  yellow  Flowers  ;  the  Cotton-bulb,  wild  Honey- 
fuckles;  Jeffamins,  Englijh,  Spanijh,  Ferjian,  and  yellow,  the  double  Bloflom 
Pomegranate ;  and  a  Plant  full  as  big,  producing  Rofes,  all  white,  or  white 
and  red  ftriped ;  with  this  peculiar  Quality,  that  all  or  the  greateft  Part  of  the 
white  in  them  turns  red  within  twenty  four  Flours  after  gathering :  I  am  ig¬ 
norant  of  its  true  Name ;  but  think  it  ought  to  be  placed  among  Mr.  Millars 
Ci/lus’s .  The  Maracoc,  or  Paflion-plant,  grows  in  moll  Parts  of  Spain  to  great 
Perfection ;  but  ol  Laburnums ,  Senna,  Arbor  Judas,  Mezerions ,  Lx  lac,  Altheces, 
Syringas ,  Guilder  Rofes,  and  Sweet  Briar,  I  have  not  feen  any. 
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Their  Foreft  Trees  are  the  Elm ;  Variety  of  Oaks,  including  the  Evergreens, 
though  neither  of  thefe  Species  grow  to  the  common  Size,  as  with  us ;  they 
have  alfo  the  Poplar,  Afpen,  Willow,  &c.  befides,  they  have  a  large  Tree,  named 
in  fome  Parts  the  Lion ,  but  in  moft  the  Paradife  Tree;  it  bears  many  Clufters 
of  a  little  bluifli  Flower,  which  is  lucceeded  by  a  Berry  about  the  Size  of  a 
large  Pea. 

Their  Evergreens,  befides  the  abovementioned  Oaks,  are  Junipers,  Bays, 
Laurels,  Firs,  Savins ,  Box;  Arbutes  (wild,  and  in  great  Plenty) ;  Ficus  Indi- 
cus,  Cedars  ;  and  fuch  Quantities  of  the  frudliferous  and  barren  Pines,  that  al- 
moft  all  their  Hills  are  covered  with  them. 

Medicinal  Herbs  are  in  many  Parts  of  Spain  very  plenty,  but  moftly  wild. 
At  fome  Leagues  Diftance  from  Zaragoza ,  are  found  Maidenhair,  Piony,  Pim¬ 
pernel,  St.Joh?isWoit-,  Valerian ,  major  and  minor-.  Ground  Ivy,  Mules  Fern, 
Eringo,  Madder,  Burdoc,  Betany,  Southernwood,  Fumitory,  Car  duns  BencdiCius ; 
Goldenrod,  Angelica,  Sage,  Lavender,  Elicampane,  Groomwell,  Butchers  Broom, 
Strawberry,  Mugwort,  Feverfew,  Snakeweed;  Scabiusi  Rue,  Fennel,  Eyebright, 
Succory,  Thyme,  Rofemary,  Primrofe,  Daifies,  Briony,  Mallows,  Vipers  Grafs, 
Rejlharrow  Ditany,  Heath  Pine,  Marjoram,  Oreganum,  Celidony,  Pennyroyal ; 
various  Lilies,  Poppies,  Sorrel,  Hemloc,  Buglos,  Mints,  Smallage;  Cuckow- 
pint,  or  Wake-Robin ;  Dandelion,  Mercury,  fweet  Bazils,  and  many  others. 

Of  the  Flowers  cultivated  in  this  Country,  I  fhall  firft  mention  the  Saffron- 
Crocus,  as  one  of  the  richeft  Products  of  it  :  Large  Parcels  are  annually  (hipped 
at  Alicant,  moftly  for  Hamburg-,  and  though  its  Quality  is  good,  it  is  inferior 
to  the  Englijh.  Of  Flowers  for  the  Sight  and  Smell,  they  have  Violets,  Plya- 
cinths,  Stock,  July,  and  Wall  Flowers;  Jonquills ,  NarciiTus,  Lilies,  Pinks,  Car¬ 
nations  (of  which  I  had  one  prefented  me  whilft  writing  this,  that  fpread  near 
five  Inches  Diameter);  Tuberofes,  double  Daifies,  Tulips,  Ranunculus,  Ane- 
monies,  African  and  French  Marigolds,  double  Poppies,  Lupines  (of  which 
many  Acres  are  yearly  fown  in  feveral  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  for  eating) ;  Fe¬ 
male  Balfam,  Larkfpur,  Hollyhocs,  Heartfeafe ;  Campamdas ,  Rofechampion,  Cap- 
ficum  Indicum,  Marvel  of  Peru ,  and  Sun  Flowers,  both  annual  and  perennial ; 
of  which  a  Specie  of  the  former  grow  to  the  Height  of  ten  Feet  or  more,  with  a 
Stem  in  fome,  thicker  than  a  Man’s  Wrift,  and  with  Flowers  as  broad  or  broader 
than  a  common  Plate ;  they  are  called  Giants ,  from  their  monftrous  Size.  By 
this  Catalogue  may  be  feen,  that  many  of  our  fine  Engliffo  Flowers  are  wanting 
in  Spain  ;  and  I  do  not  recollect  but  one  of  any  Beauty  there,  that  we  have  not, 
which  is  named  after  the  Place  it  comes  from,  the  Flower  of  Lima ,  whofe  Blof- 
fom  is  vaftly  pretty:  It  is  raifed  from  Seed,  blowing  in  two  Years,  and  hath 
not  been  long  introduced  from  America. 

CATTLE, 

Of  which  I  (hall  commence  with  the  Horfe ;  that  is  too  well  known  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  to  need  a  particular  Defcription.  Their  Breed  is  kept  up  with  the  greateft 
Regard,  and  their  Genealogies  as  ftridtly  recorded,  as  thofe  of  our  Racers  are 
in  England,  efpecially  in  the  King’s  Studs  ;  who  orders  the  Governors,  or  com¬ 
manding  Officers  in  all  Places  of  his  Kingdom,  to  have  the  Horfes  that  are 
there,  to  be  brought  yearly,  on  or  about  the  id  or  2d  of  June,  before  Judges 
appointed  for  that  Purpofe,  to  fee  and  take  any  of  them  which  they  may  deem 
proper  for  Stallions  at  a  reafonabie  Price ;  fo  that  the  moft  beautiful  in  the  King¬ 
dom  are  felected  to  a  certain  Number,  for  preferving  the  Stock  or  Race  in  the 
srreateft  Perfection.  And  as  Affes  are  the  common  Beafts  of  Burden  and  domef- 
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tic  Labours,  fo  are  the  She-Mules  for  Draught  of  Coaches,  even  in  the  Royal 
Family,  being  generally  preferred  for  this  Purpofe  to  Horfes ;  and  though  his 
Catholic  Majefty  hath  two  or  three  Sets  of  thefe  latter  in  his  Stables,  as  fine  as 
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any  in  the  World,  they  (land  there  and  greafe  for  want  of  being  worked.  As 
this  Tafte  prevails  all  over  Spain,  and  the  Breed  is  carried  on  by  a  Jack-Afs  and 
Mare,  the  former  become  valuable  in  Proportion  to  their  Size;  and  I  have  known 
five  hundred  Doblons  afked  for  one  of  them,  for  a  Stallion  :  Thefe  breed  Mules 
as  tall  as  any  of  our  Coach-Horfes ;  and  I  have  been  told,  that  fix  thoufand  Dol¬ 
lars  are  commonly  paid  in  Madrid  for  a  ’Tiro  of  them  (confiding  of  feven) :  And 
being  once  at  Aranjuez ,  I  was  carried  to  fee  a  Set  belonging  to  the  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  which,  I  was  allured,  had  cold  double  the  aforementioned  Price ; 

I  did  not  wonder  at  it,  as  they  were  really  more  like  Elephants  than  Mules  in 
Size.  I  was  offered  eighty  Doblons  for  an  unpaired  Mule  of  ten  Years  old,  which 
cod  me  thirty  eight  when  a  Colt  not  broke ;  and  which  may  account  for  the 
Value  of  thofe  exactly  matched  in  Colour,  Size,  and  Age.  None  of  thefe,  or 
Horfes,  are  permitted  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Kingdom  without  his  Majedy’s 
fpecial  Licence ;  the  which  I  formerly  applied  for,  and  obtained,  to  fhip  one 
that  I  intended  for  a  Prefent  to  a  Friend  in  England,  not  having  been  able  to 
prevail  on  the  Captain-General  (under  whofe  Government  I  then  lived)  to  grant 
it  me,  though  in  every  thing  elfe  he  honoured  me  with  his  Friendlhip  and  Fa¬ 
vour.  The  He-Mules,  called  Machos,  are  commonly  ufed  for  carrying  Loads 
on  Journies,  being  better  adapted  for  travelling  than  Horfes ;  as  they  are  har¬ 
dier,  can  fupport  greater  Burdens,  eat  lefs  Food,  and,  retaining  the  Afs’s  Hoof, 
can  follow  in  a  hollow  Track  wore  in  many  Places  in  the  Rock,  were  the  lin¬ 
gula  of  a  Horfe  could  not  tread  ;  and  both  Sexes  of  them  are  ufed  in  many  Pro¬ 
vinces  for  plowing  the  Ground.  They  are  incapable  of  propagating  their  Spe¬ 
cies  ;  for  if  a  Macho  covers  a  Mule,  Mare,  or  She- Afs  ;  or  if  a  F emale  Mule  is 
covered  by  a  Horfe  or  Jack-Afs,  nothing  ever  comes  of  it;  which  is  a  plain  Proof 
that  thefe  Animals  are  defective  in  their  Parts  of  Generation. 

Their  horned  Cattle  are  in  Stature  and  Colour  fimilar  to  the  Englijh ;  though 
the  Cows  are  not  fo  full  of  Milk  as  ours  are,  hardly  any  giving  above  two  or 
three  Quarts  at  a  Meal ;  whether  this  proceeds  from  an  uberme  Defedt,  or  Dif¬ 
ference  of  Padure,  or  both,  I  fhall  not  take  upon  me  to  determine.  Oxen  are 
ufed  in  Andalufia  and  fome  other  Parts  of  Spain ,  both  for  the  Plough  and  Cart ; 
befides,  for  drawing  up  Water  by  the  Eerfian  Wheel.  And  a  great  Number  of 
the  Bulls  are  yearly  facridced  to  the  Peoples  Diverfion  in  their  T aurilia :  Few 
Calves  are  daughtered;  and  I  do  not  remember  in  all  Spain,  to  have  feen  Veal 
fold  in  the  Market,  only  in  the  Metropolis  and  the  City  of  Valencia. 

The  Sheep  are  fine,  and  their  Flefh  well-flavoured  ;  which  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  their  paduring  on  the  many  fweet  Herbs  that  grow  wild :  The  fine 
Fleeces  are  taken  from  the  Cajlilians ,  as  the  Wool  fhorn  on  the  Coad  of  Valen- 
■  cia,  &c.  is  much  inferior.  They  make  no  Weathers  ;  but  edeem  Ram  Mutton 
the  fined:,  as  I  really  think  it  is.  Lamb  is  dill  fcarcer  than  Veal,  the  Spaniards 
deeming  nothing  truly  fubdantial  (which  is  what  they  feek  in  their  Food),  till 
it  arrives  at  its  full  Growth. 

Their  Hogs  are  but  final!  in  Comparifon  of  our  Hampfloire  or  other  large 
Breed,  but  the  Pork  is  delicious :  They  feed  them  whild  they  can  eat  or  dand 
for  Fat ;  and  preferve  their  Fledi,  either  pickled  or  in  Bacon,  as  we  do;  though 
in  fome  Parts  (efpecially  about  Granada)  their  Hams  are  partly  cured  in  Snow, 
and  no  falter  than  to  give  them  an  agreeable  Relidr.  The  Natives  kill  no  Pigs 
for  their  own  Eating,  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  Veal  and  Lamb  make  no  Part  of 
their  Diet.  They  make  Variety  of  Saufages,  and  the  mod  of  them  to  keep  the 
whole  Year;  as  all  Families  lay  in  their  Stock  of  Swines  Flefh  at  once,  which 
they  always  do  about  Chrijlmas. 

Goats  are  plenty  in  all  Parts  of  Spain ;  and  in  many,  their  Carcafes  only  fup- 
ply  the  Market,  Mutton  being  never  or  rarely  feen  there :  It  is  the  He,  or  Male, 
which  are  daughtered;  and  when  fat,  make  a  good  Difh,  with  a  Venifon  Flavour. 
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The  Shes  are  kept  for  Breeding  and  giving  Milk,  which  is  much  more  common 
in  the  Kingdom  than  that  of  Cows.  And,  contrary  to  the  Spaniards  Tafte  in 
other  young  Food,  Kids  are  an  Holiday  Viand  with  them ;  and  of  thefe,  feveral 
Thousands  are  annually  killed  in  fome  Cities.  Cheefe  is  alfo  made  of  their  Milk 
(as  it  is  of  Sheep’s)  5  fo  that  this  Animal  is  a  very  profitable  one'  to  its  Owners, 
more  efpecially  as  its  Feeding  is  almoft  coftiefs,  by  its  browfing  on  Hills  inac- 
ccfiible  to  all  other  Cattle. 

Domeftic  Poulty  are  the  fame  hete  as  in  other  Parts  of  Europe:  Such  as  Geefe ;• 
though  of  thefe  the  Spaniards  are  not  Very  fond,  neither  are  they  of  Ducks;  but 
Fowls  are  a  principal  Difh  with  thofe  that  can  afford  to  eat  them,  and  only  give 
Place  to  a  Turkey  on  feftive  Occafions.  They  have  tame  and  wild  Rabbits  in 
Abundance,  with  Hares  mid  volatile  Game  (fuch  as  Woodcocks,  Partridges,  all 
Sorts  of  aquatic  and  web-footed  Animals) ;  except  Phefants,  which  are  very  rare: 

They  have  tame  and  wild  Pigeons,  and  fome  Species  of  Birds  peculiar  to  the  Coun¬ 
try;  as  Rice-peckers  (fo  called  from  their  feeding  on  that  Grain),  &c.  Quails, 
in  their  Seafon,  are  fo  thick  on  the  Coaft  of  Valencia  (where  they  come  from  that 
of  Barbary ),  when  the  Wind  is  fair  for  their  coming  over,  by  blowing  againff 
them  (for  they  always  fly  with  a  contrary  Wind) ;  and  then  land  in  fuch  Flocks, 
as  to  afford  the  Sportfmen,  waiting  for  their  Arrival,  great  Diverfion.  One  of 
the  Captains- General,  who  was  a  moft  keen  and  fine  Shooter,  told  me,  that  he 
killed  one  Morning  with  his  own  Hands  near  five  hundred  (of  which  he  honoured 
me  with  a  Regale  of  feven  Dozen) :  It  is  true  that  he  had  always  three  or  four  At¬ 
tendants,  who  conftantly  kept  him  fupplied  with  loaded  Guns,  by  which  he  loft 
no  Time  in  attacking  the  Game,  and  thereby  was  enabled  to  make  a  much  greater 
Deftruction  of  them  than  a  private  Perfon  could ;  though  of  thefe,  many  have 
had  a  Day’s  Toil  recompenfed  with  the  Slaughter  of  an  hundred.  Here  is  alfo 
the  fame  Variety  of  fmall  Birds,  both  for  Song  and  otherwife,  as  with  us:  And, 
befides  the  common  Animals  that  inhabit  and  infeft  a  Houfe,  as  Dogs,  Cats, 

Rats,  Mice,  &c.  they  have  Badgers,  Squirrels,  Water-Mice,  whofe  Skin  fmells 
like  Mufk;  Martens,  Otters,  &c.  valuable  for  their  Skins. 

Almoft  all  the  Spanifi  Coaft  is  well  fupplied  with  Fifh ;  of  which  fome  are 
peculiar,  and  others  differing  from  what  our  Seas  produce.  Of  the  firft,  the 
Corvina ,  Bonitol ,  and  Funny  Fifh,  are  Strangers  with  us ;  the  two  latter,  being 
pickled,  become  no  inconfiderable  Merchandize  in  thofe  Parts  of  Spain  where 
they  are  not  feen,  efpecially  in  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia:  Whofe  Shores  are  in  the 
Seafon  plentifully  fupplied  with  Sardinas  and  Alachas ,  of  which  I  twice  (in  the 
Courfe  of  a  few  Years)  faw  five  hundred  Roves  (or  upwards  of  fix  Tons)  taken 
at  a  Draught).  They  have,  befides  thefe  mentioned,  in  fome  Part  or  other  of 
their  Coafts  and  Rivers,  the  Sword  and  Needle-Fifh;  the  Anchovy,  Barbel,  Bafs, 

Bream,  Carp,  Calamary ,  or  Cuttle-Fifh ;  Dolphin,  Dace,  Dog-Fifh,  Dory,  or 
gilt  Fifh ;  Eel,  Flounder,  Gurnet,  Haddic,  Hake,  Mackrel  (few,  and  very  in¬ 
different)  ;  Mullet,  Olave,  Pike,  Perch,  Raies ,  St.  Peter  s  Fifh,  or  john-a-doria ; 
Salmon,  Soals  (very  large  and  fine) ;  Skate ;  Sturgeon,  of  which  I  have  feen 
one  that  weighed  400  lb.  the  flinging  or  Nettle-Fifh,  Thornback,  Tench,  Trout, 
Turbot,  Whiting,  &c.  Of  Shell-Fifh ;  Crabs,  Cockles,  Lobfters  (very  few) ; 
Mufcles,  Oyfters,  Prawns  (vaftly  large) ;  Periwinkles,  Scallops,  Shrimps;  the 
Loggerhead,  Tortoife,  &c. 

MINERALS. 

I  have,  in  the  Chapter  of  the  Voyages  of  Solomon’r  Fleets ,  treated  largely  of  Minerals, 
the  Spanijh  precious  Metals  :  To  which  I  fhall  here  add  what  its  other  fubter- 
raneous  Treafures  confift  of. 
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In  Bifcay ,  the  Iron  Mines  are  very  abundant  ;  and  the  Minerals  manufac¬ 
tured  into  Bars,  and  all  neceffary  Utenfils,  Implements  and  Tools,  with  which 
mod;  Parts  of  Spain  are  furnilhed ;  and  no  fmall  Quantity  in  Bars  exported  to 
other  Countries. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Jaen  Lead  abounds :  And  in  that  of  Murcia ,  are  found 
plenty  of  Brimftone ;  fine  variegated  Marbles,  and  moft  beautiful  Jafpers,  with 
fine  Stone  for  Buildings,  are  produced  in  moft  of  its  Provinces;  more  efpecially 
near  Malaga  and  Lortofa ,  are  dug  fome  as  curioufly  veined  as  any  I  ever  faw 
from  Italy.  The  Loadftone  hath  been  difcovered  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Ca~ 
r abaca,  a  noted  Town  in  the  Kingdom  of  Murcia ,  from  whence  Magnets  of 
great  Virtue  are  frequently  extradled.  Amethyfts,  Agates,  Cryftals,  Topazes,  &c. 
are  alfo  the  Natives  of  Spain-,  of  which  I  have  feen  and  poffeffed  many,  collected 
on  a  Catalan  Mountain. 

At  Almaden ,  a  Village  in  La  Mancha,  on  the  Borders  of  EJlrejnadura  and  An- 
dalufia,  is  a  Mine  of  Mercury  and  Vermilion,  not  only  fufficient  to  fupply  the 
Wants  of  its  Mother  Country,  but  to  admit  of  large  Quantities  being  fent  to 
America,  for  purifying  the  Silver.  Tin,  Copperas,  Allum  and  Jet,  in  AJlurias. 
Nitre  is  produced  in  great  Plenty :  And  here  are  good  Clays  for  various  Ufes ; 
efpecially  for  refining  Sugars. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  greateft  Geniufes  who  have  lately  wrote  in  Spain ,  fay,  that  they  cannot 
but  lament  the  general  Want  of  Knowledge  and  Application  to  this  Branch  of 
Art,  fo  neceffary  to  the  comfortable  Subfiftence  of  Mankind,  and  conducive  to 
the  public  Welfare. 

Father  Feijoo  (a)  has  wrote  a  whole  Chapter  on  the  Subjedt;  wherein  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  rouze  his  Countrymen  from  their  Lethargy,  and  animate  them  to 
a  Purfuit  of  thofe  Advantages  which  are  to  be  reaped  from  Hulbandry.  He  re¬ 
commends  it  as  an  honourable  Employment;  and  fhews  it  always  to  have  been 
efteemed  fo,  by  an  hiftorical  Account  of  the  many  Emperors,  Kings,  and  great 
Men,  both  Greeks,  Romans,  AJiatics,  and  others,  who  have  not  difdained  to  lay 
their  Llands  to  the  Plough,  and  to  incite  their  Subjedts,  by  their  Example,  Pre¬ 
cepts  and  Rewards,  to  engage  heartily  in  an  Occupation  fo  commendable  and 
lucrative :  And  though  in  our  Times  the  Great  have  declined  from  a  manual 
Operation  therein,  the  Prudent  in  all  Regions  ftill  continue  their  Protedlion, 
and  afford  their  Encouragement  for  an  Improvement  in  Tillage,  which  has  been 
brought  to  great  Perfedtion  in  moft  other  Countries  of  Europe,  and,  I  may  add, 
of  the  civilized  ones  in  the  other  Parts  of  the  World;  which  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Author  reprefents  in  a  true  Light,  and  ardently  folicits  Afliftance  from 
the  Opulent  in  his  own  Country  for  the  diftreffed  Labourer,  to  raife  him  from 
an  Indolence  which  his  calamitous  Circumftances  have  reduced  him  to,  and, 
from  which  Caufe,  he  fuppofes  a  great  Part  of  the  Negledt  of  Hulbandry  pro¬ 
ceeds.  In  his  Reprefentation  to  the  Minifter  on  the  Subjedt,  he  borrows  a 
pretty  Allufion  from  our  Countryman,  the  famous  Johan.  SaliJbarienfe,w\\o  com¬ 
pares  the  Body  of  the  Republic  to  that  of  a  Man,  allotting  its  Parts  as  follows. 
Religion  (fays  he)  is  the  Soul ;  the  Prince,  the  Head ;  the  Council,  the  Heart ; 
the  Viceroys,  the  Eyes  ;  the  Militars,  the  Arms ;  the  Minifters,  the  Stomach  and 
Inteftines;  and  the  Hulbandman,  the  Feet:  Adding,  that  the  Head  ought  to 
have  the  higheft  Regard  for,  and  take  the  moft  lingular  Care  of  the  latter;  as 
well  becaufe  they  are  liable  to  Humble  and  hurt  themfelves,  as  becaufe  they  fup- 
port  and.  give  Motion  to  the  whole  Body:  Alledging  therefore  wittily,  that  when 
the  Hulbandman  is  affiidted  with  Mifery  and  Nakednefs,  it  may  be  faid,  that  the 
Prince  or  the  Republic  have  got  the  Gout,  being  a  Diftemper  to  which  the  Feet 
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are  moftly  liable.  And,  continuing  his  allufive  Stile,  he  addrelTes  his  Emi- 
nency,  to  whom  he  is  applying  for  Relief  to  the  unhappy  Contagion,  in  the 
following  W ords : 

“  Spain  is  gouty;  the  poor  Feet  of  this  Kingdom  fuffer  great  Pain,  being 
“  wretched,  weak,  and  affiidted,  unable  to  fuftain  theinfelves,  and  much  lefs 
“  the  total  corporeal  Weight.  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge,  whether  this  Ill  pro- 
“  ceeds  from  the  Caufe  mentioned  by  the  faid  Englijh  Prelate,  viz.  That  when 
“  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines  of  this  Body  politic  (the  Minifters)  fwallow  or 
“  devour  a  great  deal,  innumerable  and  incurable  Infirmities  follow,  which  rifk 
“  the  ultimate  Ruin  of  the  whole  Body.  Phyficians  commonly  affirm,  that  the 
“  Gout  proceeds  from  a  bad  Concodlion  of  the  Stomach,  which,  when  over- 
“  charged,  muft  unfit  it  for  a  natural  Operation  on  the  Food:  And  it  is  a  Pity 
“  that  the  bad  Humours,  refulting  from  a  vitiated  Digeftion,  fhould  fall  on  the 
“  poor  Feet;  and  make  them  pay  the  Penalty,  without  having  been  in  Fault. 
cc  In  fine,  the  pedal  Diforders  affedt  the  whole  Body?  for  while  they  are  dolo- 
£C  rous  and  languid,  that  muft;  alfo  be  motionlefs  and  feeble;  and  at  laft  the 
“  Evil  is  introduced  to  the  Entrails,  without  excufing  the  Part  compared  to  the 
‘c  Prince,  and  then  a  total  Ruin  follows.” 

Our  reverend  Father  proceeds  in  his  Lamentation  on  the  prefent  unhappy 
Condition  of  the  farming  People,  querying  what  Sort  of  Calamity  they  do  not 
fuffer  ?  Of  the  Inclemencies  of  the  Heavens,  other  Men  only  bear  a  fmall  Part ; 
for,  though  never  fo  poor,  they  have  a  Cottage  to  fhelter  in,  and  if  they  are 
expofed  to  an  open  Sky,  it  is  but  for  a  fhortTime ;  whilft  the  others,  not  only 
for  all  the  Year,  but  all  their  Lives,  are  open  to  the  Impetus  of  Winds,  Showers 
of  Rain,  Moleftation  of  Heats,  and  Rigour  of  Frofts :  All  infeparable  from  the 
campejlral  Occupation;  though  tolerable  when  the  Fatigue  is  recompenfed  by 
correfpondent  Fruits  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  a  Dwelling  for  Refuge,  and  a 
Bed  to  reft  on.  Which  is  feldom  the  Cafe,  efpecially  in  the  lefs  fertile  Provinces 
of  Galicia ,  AJlurias ,  and  Leon ;  where  the  labouring  People  have  only  two  or 
three  Rags  to  cover  their  Nakednefs ;  with  an  Habitation  equally  rent,  fo  that 
both  Wind  and  Water  have  a  free  Admiflion :  Their  Aliment  is  a  little  black 
Bread,  with  fome  Sort  of  Pulfe ;  and  this  fo  fcanty,  that  hardly  any  one  of  them 
rifes  fatiated  from  their  homely  Board  in  their  whole  Lives :  Befides,  there  is 
aggregated  to  thefe  Miferies,  a  continual  hard  corporeal  Labour,  from  Day¬ 
break  to  Night ;  and  then  comes  the  moft  fenfible  of  all,  that,  after  plowing, 
fowing,  reaping,  and  treading  out,  they  have  the  new  Fatigue  of  carrying  the 
Harveft  (or  the  Value  of  it)  to  the  Houfe  of  the  Rich,  leaving  in  their  own 
their  Wives  and  Children,  full  of  Sorrow  and  bathed  in  Tears.  This  is  a  true 
Portrait  of  many  Thoufands  ;  and  which  the  Author  under  Confideration  hath 
painted  in  its  proper  Colours,  with  a  View  to  move  the  Compaflion  of  the 
Wealthy  to  a  Commiferation  of  the  Indigent,  not  only  by  a  pecuniary  Contri¬ 
bution  to  their  Wants,  but  by  fettling  Schools  and  Seminaries  for  inftrutting 
and  cultivating  the  ufeful  Knowledge  of  Agriculture,  under  the  Diredtion  of 
fome  fupreme  Court,  or  Perfons  of  the  King’s  Appointment.  This  the  Father 
ftrenuoufiy  recommends  to  revive,  if  poftible,  in  Spain ;  this  hitherto  negledfed, 
though  valuable  Art,  fo  replete  with  Riches  and  Emoluments :  For,  befides 
providing  for  many  now  half-ftarved  People,  the  Benefit  redounding  therefrom 
is  general,  as  Experience  demonftrates  in  other  Countries,  where  its  Promotion 
and  Increment  is  protected  and  duly  attended  to. 

Other  Writers,  confcious  of  thefe  Advantages,  have  followed  the  Example 
of  the  preceding  Patriot,  in  exciting  and  recommending  a  proper  Tuition  of 
this  valuable  Employ:  To  commence  with  the Tranftation  of  the  belt  European 
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Authors  that  have  written  on  the  Subject,  and  their  Remarks  to  be  inculcated 
on  the  Minds  of  the  illiterate  Labourers  j  till  Practice  and  Experience  ripen 
into  Knowledge  and  Judgment,  and  the  now  Unlearned  become  Matters  of 
their  Bufinefs,  and  fome  new  Difcoveries  probably  enable  them  from  Pupils  to 
become  Inftructors. 

And  thefe  Leffons  have  in  Part  had  their  defired  Effe£t,  as  Academies  for 
promoting  Agriculture  are  already  eftablilhed  in  Galicia ,  and  their  Example 
warmly  urged  and  preflingly  recommended  to  the  Imitation  of  the  other  Pro¬ 
vinces  ;  which,  under  the  benign  Influence  of  his  Majefty’s  and  Miniftry’s  Pro- 
te£lion  (as  it  now  feems  to  be),  mutt  have  a  fuitable  Effe6t,  and  open  the  Eyes 
of  all  to  their  own  and  the  general  Advantage.  But  as  I  Ihall  have  Occafion  to 
fpeak  again  hereof,  when  I  come  to  my  geographical  Defcription,  I  fhall  at  pre- 
fent  clofe  the  Subject  and  Chapter. 
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CHAP.  XX. 

T  T  AVING  given,  in  its  Place,  an  Account  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Law,  I 
A  A  fhall  fay  fomething  relative  to  the  Marine;  whofe  Government  is  compofed 
in  two  large  Volumes,  Quarto,  and  an  imperfeCt  fmall  one  of  the  royal  Ordi¬ 
nances,  elegantly  printed  and  bound  by  Order  of  his  late  Majefty  King  Ferdi¬ 
nand,  Anno  1748.  Though  I  fhall  only  briefly  mention  the  Treatifes,  Titles,  and 
Articles,  as  a  Tranflation  of  the  Whole  would  be  unneceflarily  extenfive,  and 
but  of  little  Service  to  the  Generality  of  my  Readers ;  yet,  I  think,  a  total  Neg- 
leCt  of  it  would  render  a  Work  of  this  Nature  imperfe£t,  and  I  therefore  hope 
the  Medium  I  have  feleCted  will  be  approved.  The  Work  tranflated  is  intitled. 

His  Majejlys  Ordinances  for  the  military ,  civil ,  and  economical  Government  of 
his  Fleet :  With  his  Motives  for  reducing  them  to  one  Body. 

Confldering  the  Conveniency  that  will  refult  from  reducing  to  one  Body  all 
the  Ordinances,  Regulations  and  Orders,  hitherto  expedited  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  my  Fleet;  that  by  this  means  they  may  the  readier  reach  to  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  every  one  ;  and  the  Obfervance  and  Practice  of  the  fame  Rules  be  uni¬ 
form  in  the  Marine,  for  fecuring  Succefs  in  my  Service ;  I  have  commanded 
this  Compilation  or  Collection  to  be  made,  annuling,  as  from  this  Inflant  I  do 
annul,  all  that  direCtly  or  indireCtly  fhall  be  oppoflte  or  contrary  hereto  :  And  I 
have  refolved  that  what  the  following  Treatifes  and  Articles  exprefs*  fhall  be  in¬ 
violably  obferved,  without  Interpretation. 

First  Treat  i  s  e. 

Of  the  Admiral-general ,  or  High  Admiral . 

The  High  Admiral  fhall  have  the  Faculties,  and  enjoy  the  Stipend  and  Emo¬ 
luments,  that  fhall  be  exprefled  in  a  particular  Ordinance. 

If  an  Infant  of  Caflile ,  he  fhall  hoifl:  the  royal  Standard,  in  either  Ship  or 
Boat  where  he  fhall  embark;  and  all  the  Honours  due  to  his  Dignity  fhall  be 
paid  him,  either  aboard  or  afhore. 

The  Lieutenant-general  of  the  Admiral,  in  this  latter’s  Abfence,  fhall  have 
the  Faculties,  and  enjoy  the  Salaries,  that  fhall  likewife  be  explained  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  Ordinance ;  and  the  fame  Honours  fhall  be  paid  him,  both  aboard  and 
afhore,  as  to  the  Captain-general  of  the  Fleet ;  and  when  embarked,  he  fhall 
hoifl:  the  fame  Flag  as  he  doth. 

Second  Treatise. 

Of  the  Authority ,  Functions,  and  Obligations  of  Officers. 

Chap.  i.  Of  the  Captain-general  of  the  Fleet ;  Diredlor-general  of  it. 

This  Chapter  contains  thirty  three  Articles ,  ordaining,  That  the  Captain-ge¬ 
neral  or  Governor-general  of  the  Fleet  (to  which  Charge,  it  is  the  King’s  Order 
that  the  Employ  of  DireBor-general  of  the  faid  Fleet  be  joined)  fhall  have  the 
Command  and  Direction  of  all  of  it,  whether  united  or  divided,  and  his  Orders 
fhall  in  every  thing  be  obeyed.  The  Inftru6tions  which  his  Majefty  fhall  order 
to  be  given  for  the  Management  of  the  Fleet,  fhall  be  addrefled  to  the  DireCtof- 
general,  that  he  may  diftribute  them  to  Squadrons  and  Angle  Ships :  And  the 
Orders  which  he  fhall  expedite  to  Commanders,  touching  Appointments  and 
Operations  of  Squadrons  or  others,  having  only  the  View  of  Expeditions,  and 
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other  Employs  in  the  Service,  fhall  be  excepted  from  the  above  Rule.  The  Di¬ 
redtor-general  is  to  have  an  exadt,  individual  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Ma¬ 
rine,  its  Arfenals,  Ports,  Ships  of  War,  its  Service,  Officers,  Troops,  &c.  And 
the  Commanders  of  Squadrons  and  fingle  Veffels,  from  whatfoever  Parts  they 
arrive,  having  Opportunity,  fhall  participate  to  the  Diredtor-general  all  No¬ 
velties  worth  Regard,  which  fhall  have  occurred  in  the  Voyage.  Whenever  the 
Ships  have  finifhed,  and  return  from  their  Cruize  or  Station,  both  Commanders 
and  Officers  are  to  deliver  their  Journals  to  the  Diredtor-general,  that  he  may 
order  them  to  be  examined :  And  the  Diredtor-general  fhall  command  all  that 
appertains  to  the  political,  mechanical,  and  interior  Government  of  the  Bodies 
of  the  Marine,  Infantry,  and  Artillery.  The  Diredtor-general  fhall  alfo  have 
the  chief  Infpedtion  of  the  Schools,  eftablifhed  for  teaching  the  Sciences  condu¬ 
cive  to  underftanding  the  Marine :  And  it  is  his  Obligation  to  propofe  to  the 
King  whatfoever  he  fhall  conceive  profitable  or  advantageous  to  the  Fleet,  in  the 
Building,  Careening,  Preferving,  and  Fitting  out  the  Men  of  War;  in  the  Dif- 
pofition  of  the  Arfenals  and  Docks,  in  the  Cleanfmg  and  Security  of  the  Ports, 
Direction  of  the  Academies,  &c.  It  is  his  Majefty’s  Will,  that  all  the  Indivi¬ 
duals  in  the  marine  Service,  who,  on  thefe  or  any  other  Subjects,  fliould  have 
Occafion  to  reprefent  or  make  any  Propofitions  to  him,  fhall  diredt  their  In- 
flances  or  Projects  by  means  of  the  Diredtor-general;  to  the  End,  that  he  exa¬ 
mining  them,  or  having  them  examined  by  intelligent  Perfons,  they  pafs  to  the 
King  with  the  Director-general’s  Information.  The  Propofitions  for  all  the  Em¬ 
ploys  of  War  of  the  general  Body  of  the  Fleet,  are  to  be  made  by  the  Diredtor- 
general,  in  Prefence  of  all  the  Officers  who  in  the  immediate  Claffes  may  expedt 
Promotion ;  and  for  the  Employs  of  the  Corps  of  Guards-marine,  Infantry, 
and  Artillery,  their  particular  Commandants  fhall  propofe,  with  the  Circum- 
flances,  &c.  But  in  cafe  that  a  Commandant  of  a  Department  or  Squadron 
being  ordered  to  propofe  thofe  Officers,  who  merit  Advancement  for  having  dif- 
tinguifhed  themfelves  in  fome  particular  Adtion,  the  Propofitions  fhall  be  di¬ 
redt  ed  by  the  faid  Commandmant  to  the  Diredtor-general.  And  the  Diftribu- 
tion  of  Premiums  properly  made,  being  an  interefting  Point  in  the  Service,  the 
Diredtor-general  fhall  be  folicitous  to  acquire,  by  all  poffible  Means,  a  perfedt 
Knowledge  of  all  the  Officers.  And  he  fhall  obferve,  and  procure  Information, 
of  the  particular  Inclination  of  each  one,  that  he  may  thereby  adapt  the  Em¬ 
ploys  moft  fuitable  to  his  Genius.  The  Commandantes-generales  of  Departments 
and  Squadrons,  thofe  of  the  military  Corps  and  Veffels,  fhall  be  obliged  an¬ 
nually  to  inform  the  Diredtor-general,  with  Individuality,  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Officers.  As  on  the  Legality  of  the  Informations,  a  right  Knowledge  of 
the  Officers  muff  depend,  the  Director-general  is  to  folicit,  and  affure  himfelf 
well  of  the  Truth  of  them,  availing  himfelf  for  this  on  the  Major-general,  his 
Adjutants,  &c.  And  where  there  fhall  be  any  Officers  in  the  Fleet,  who,  by 
their  advanced  Age,  Infirmities,  &c.  are  rendered  unfit  to  continue  in  the  Fa¬ 
tigue  of  the  Sea  Service,  the  Diredtor-general  fhall  propofe  other  Employments 
for  them.  All  Titles,  Patents,  and  warlike  Appointments,  which  the  King 
fhall  expedite  for  marine  Employs,  fhall  be  addreffed  to  the  Diredtor-general, 
that,  in  Continuation  of  the  Difpatch,  he  puts  the  Decree ;  though  he  cannot 
alter  Appointments,  but  may  propofe  their  Removal.  It  fhall  be  a  principal 
Care  in  the  Diredtor-general,  to  vigilate  that  all  the  Individuals  of  the  Fleet  do 
their  Duty :  And  in  Cafes  unprovided  for  in  the  Ordinances,  or  not  well  under- 
Itood,  he  fhall  arbitrate  what  he  fhall  judge  moft  conducive  to  the  Service.  He 
fhall  carefully  preferve  all  Orders,  Decrees,  and  Refolutions,  that  they  may 
ferve  to  decide  any  Doubts  which  may  in  future  arife :  And  that  Care  be  taken 
of  the  due  Co-ordination  and  intelligible  Difpofition  of  the  Orders,  and  other 
Papers  concerning  the  general  Diredtion,  a  Secretary  fhall  be  appointed :  And 
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if  the  Diredtor-general  fhould,  by  the  King’s  Appointment,  go  to  refide  in  an¬ 
other  Department,  the  faid  Secretary  fhall  follow  him,  with  all  the  Papers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Diredtion.  That  the  Director-general  may  rightly  difcharge  all 
Matters  appertaining  to  his  Jurifdidtion,  he  ffiall  have  Liberty  of  propofing  to 
his  Majefty  three  experienced  Officers,  of  known  Integrity,  which  may,  with  the 
royal  Approbation,  affift  him  :  And  in  this  Affiembly,  Complaints  made  againft 
Commanders,  Officers  and  others,  are  to  be  determined  according  to  the  Ordi¬ 
nances.  This  Affiembly,  or  Meeting,  is  only  to  underftand  in  Affairs  eafy  to  be 
refolved  by  Pradtice  and  natural  Light,  taking,  when  convenient,  the  Opinion 
of  the  Auditor  of  War,  and  other  Officers.  The  Journals,  which  the  Comman¬ 
ders  of  Squadrons  and  fingle  Veffels,  fhall  prefent  on  their  Return  from  a 
Voyage,  fhall  be  examined  by  the  Meeting ;  and  if  by  the  Journals  it  fhall  ap¬ 
pear  they  have  difcovered  Lands,  Illands  or  Shoals,  before  unknown,  extraor¬ 
dinary  Currents,  or  other  Particulars,  they  fhall  be  examined  in  the  Meeting : 
And  the  Officers,  who  form  this  Meeting  of  Affiftance  to  the  Diredtor-general, 
fhall  not  for  this  Reafon  lofe  the  obtaining  the  correfpondent  Appointments. 
In  cafe  of  the  Diredtor-general’s  abfenting  himfelf  from  the  Place  of  his  Refi- 
dence,  he  fhall  charge  the  Management  of  the  Diredtion  to  the  next  eldeft  Ge¬ 
neral  Officer:  And  in  cafe  of  his  Death;  the  next  oldeft  General  Officer  fhall 
exercife  the  naval  Direction,  till  another  is  appointed. 

Chap.  ii.  Of  the  Commandant -general  of  a  Department . 

In  this  Chapter  are  contained  the  forty  Articles  following,  viz.  That  the  King 
having  determined  that  his  naval  Forces  fhall  be  divided  into  the  three  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Ferrol Cadiz ,  and  Carthagena ,  for  attending  the  better  to  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  the  Veffels,  facilitating  their  Fitting  out,  and  deflinating  the  Voyages 
in  which  it  fhall  be  convenient  to  employ  them ;  each  Department  fhall  have  a 
Commandant-general  of  all  the  maritime  Forces  which  fhall  be  employed  in  his 
Jurifdidtion,  The  JurifdiCtion  of  the  Department  of  Ferrol  fhall  extend  on  all 
the  occidental  and  feptentrional  Coaft  of  Spain,  from  the  Mouth  of  the  River 
Migno  to  that  of  Bidaffoa ;  to  that  of  Cadiz ,  fhall  appertain  all  the  meridional 
Coaft,  from  the  Difemboguing  of  the  Guadiana  to  Cape  deGat  ;  and  the  orie?ital 
Coaft,  from  the  faid  Cape  to  the  Confines  of  France ,  by  Catalonia ,  including 
the  Mediterranean  Iflands,  fhall  form  the  Department  of  Carthage?ia.  The  Cap¬ 
tain,  or  Governor-general  of  the  Fleet,  fhall  naturally  be  Commandant  of  the 
Department,  in  which  he  by  Order  fhall  relide :  In  the  other  Departments,  it 
fhall  be  the  General  Officer  whom  the  King  fhall  appoint.  The  Commandant- 
general,  Proprietor  of  a  Department,  fhall  not  deliver  up  his  Command  to  ano¬ 
ther  without  the  King’s  Leave,  although  his  Superior  in  Degree  and  Antiquity. 
Each  Commandant-general  fhall  difpofe  all  Operations  which  fhall  offer,  of  Arm¬ 
ing  and  Difarming,  and  other  Matters  relative  to  the  Service,  with  a  total  Inde¬ 
pendency  on  the  Captain-general  or  Diredtor  of  the  Fleet,  governing  himfelf 
folely  by  the  Orders  and  Inftrudtions  which  his  Majefty  fhall  give  him :  He  fhall, 
however,  be  obliged  to  give  an  Account  to  the  Diredtor-general  of  the  Fleet, 
of  all  that  occurs  in  his  Department.  In  all  Matters  relating  to  the  Regimen, 
interior  and  economical  Government  of  the  general  or  particular  Corps  of  the 
Fleet,  he  fhall  obey,  and  caufe  to  be  obeyed,  all  the  Orders  and  Preparations 
of  the  Diredtor-general ;  and  each  Commandant,  in  his  Diftridt,  is  to  pradtife, 
in  refpedt  of  his  Knowledge,  Government,  and  Detail  of  the  Body,  the  fame 
as  the  Director-general  of  all  the  Fleet :  And  in  each  Department,  there  fhall 
be  a  Secretary  of  the  Commandry-general,  to  take  Care  of  the  Papers  and  Do¬ 
cuments  belonging  to  it.  Any  Commodore  of  a  Squadron,  or  Captain  of  a 
fingle  Ship,  who,  either  by  Order  or  Accident,  fhall  anchor  in  the  capital  Port, 
or  any  other  of  a  Department,  although  he  be  fuperior  in  Command  to  the 
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Commandant-general  thereof,  he  is  to  fubmit  himfelf,  and  obferve  that  the 
Rules  of  Policy  and  good  Government,  which  he  fhall  find  eftablifhed,  be  punc¬ 
tually  complied  with  :  And  the  Commandant  of  a  Department  fhall  intervene 
in  all  Armaments  which  fhall  be  made  therein,  to  take  Care  that  nothing  be 
wanting  in  Compliance  with  Orders ;  he  fhall  likewife  intervene  in  the  Repaid 
tion  of  the  Marines  for  the  Ships  Crews,  &-c.  And  as  he  is  obliged  to  fuper- 
vife  the  Fitting  out  the  Ships,  it  fhall  be  his  principal  Care  to  forward  their 
Difpatch  with  Diligence  :  It  fhall  be  alfo  his  Care  to  prepare  every  thing  necef- 
fary  for  the  Ships  Departure,  and  Entrance  with  Safety,  into  the  Port  of  his 
Refidence.  Whenever  Ships  fail,  or  come  in,  he  is  to  advife  the  King,  by  the 
Secretary  of  Marine,  of  the  Condition  in  which  every  Veffel  is,  at  departing 
and  returning.  He  fhall  have  the  military  Command  in  the  Arfenals,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Maejtranza  ( Carpenter s,  Caulkers ,  &c.)  being  fubordinate  to  him;  and 
he  is  to  be  perfedfly  inftruHed  in  the  State  or  Condition  of  the  Veflels  therein, 
that  he  may  give  an  exadf  Account  of  them,  when  ordered :  He  fhall  alfo  be 
careful  that  the  Ports  of  his  Department  be  maintained  in  the  beft  Difpofition 
poffible ;  and,  to  obtain  it,  he  fhall  caufe  them  to  be  annually  vifited  by  intel¬ 
ligent  Officers.  In  cafe  of  a  fudden  Appearance  of  an  Enemy,  or  that  he  hath 
Advice  of  their  being  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Port,  he  hath  the  Faculty  to 
arm  and  fend  out  a  Veffel  (if  he  finds  it  convenient)  to  attack  them,  or  ob¬ 
ferve  their  Motions  :  And  he  is  to  have  Advice  of  the  State  and  Confiffency  of 
the  Company  of  Marines,  and  Brigades  of  Artillery,  quartered  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  may  review  them  whenever  he  thinks  proper.  No  Officer  *  nor  any 
other  Individual  of  it,  fubjedt  to  the  Jurifdiction  of  the  Commandant-general, 
fhall  abfent  himfelf  without  his  Leave,  nor  make  Ufe  of  any  the  King  fliould 
grant  him,  without  his  Decree  affixed  to  it.  The  Commandant  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  cannot  give  Leave  to  a  military  Officer,  nor  any  other  Individual,  to  be 
abfent  for  more  than  a  Month;  and  all  thofe  of  his  Jurifdidtion,  who,  with 
Order  or  ligitimate  Licence,  want  to  travel  by  Land,  may  provide  themfelves 
with  Pafiports  difpatched  in  his  Name.  Every  Marine  Officer,  on  his  Arrival 
at  the  Capital  of  a  Department,  fhall  immediately  prefent  himfelf  before  his 
Commandant-general,  manifefting  the  Licence  he  carries,  or  the  Bufmefs  he 
goes  about.  And  it  being  convenient  that  the  Voyages  of  the  fubaltern  Ma¬ 
rine  Officers  be  alternative,  the  Commandant-general  fhall  difpofe  that  the  Ma-*- 
jor-general,  or  his  Adjutant,  fhall  carry  to  him  an  exadt  Lift  of  all  thofe  in  the 
Department.  When  different  Ships  are  armed  for  the  fame  Purpofe,  after 
naming  the  Officers  for  the  Voyage  that  it  touches  to  embark,  the  Command¬ 
ant  of  the  Department  fhall  appoint  the  particular  Deftination  of  every  one, 
with  the  Concurrence  of  him  of  the  Fleet.  If,  for  a  particular  important  De- 
fign,  it  fhould  be  neceffary  to  name  an  Officer  of  intire  Satisfadtion,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  Commandant  of  the  Department,  may,  without  attending  to  the  Lift, 
eledt  him  that  he  fhall  think  beft  adapted  to  difeharge  the  Fundtion :  And  the 
Works  in  which  it  fhall  be  neceffary  to  employ  the  Officers  (free  from  the  Fleet) 
afhore,  as,  in  taking  Care  of  Ships  difarmed  without  the  Arfenals,  Detach¬ 
ments,  and  others,  they  fhall  be  difpofed  alternatively  by  the  Lift ;  and  he  is  to 
take  Care  that  the  fubaltern  Officers  afhore  employ  their  Time  profitably.  In 
the  Concurrence  of  the  Officers  to  his  Houfe  (where  all  thofe  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  are  precifely  to  go,  on  the  King’s  Birth  and  Name-days,  thofe  of  the 
Queen,  and  other  Solemnities),  he  fhall  endeavour  to  know  them,  and  inform 
himfelf  of  every  one’s  Circumftances.  He  may  fufpend  all  military  Officers 
from  their  Employs,  who  are  under  his  Command,  in  any  Corps  whatfoever; 
chaftife  them  with  Imprifonment  in  the  Arfenal,  Ships  or  Caftles,  and  proceed 
againft  them  as  fhall  be  convenient.  When  the  Commandant  of  a  Department 
fhall  think  proper  to  imprifon  any  Officer,  or  other  Individual  of  his  Jurifdic- 
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tion,  in  either  Cattle  or  Fort,  fubjeCt  to  the  Governor  of  a  Place,  he  (hall  ad- 
vife  him  by  an  Adjutant :  And  in  the  Capitals  of  Departments  which  are  garri- 
Foned,  the  Governors  fhall  not  impede  the  Commandants  of  the  Marine  the 
free  Exercife  of  their  correfpondent  JurifdiCtion  of  the  military  and  feafaring 
People.  The  Marine  Commandants  may  publifli  Proclamations  on  Matters 
which  are  of  their  InfpeCtion ;  execute  Chattifements  on  thofe  fubjeCt  to  their 
JurifdiCtion;  make  the  Troops,  either  of  Infantry  or  the  Train,  under  their 
Command,  take  Arms  for  Embarking,  Difembarking,  Reviews,  Exercifes,  &c. 
The  Watch-word,  given  by  the  Governor  every  Night,  is  to  be  fent  to  the  Cap- 
tain-general  or  Governor  of  the  Fleet,  where  he  refides,  in  Attention  to  his 
Dignity;  and  when  the  Commandants  of  Departments  be  of  any  other  Gradua¬ 
tion,  they  fhall  fend  one  of  their  Adjutants  to  take  the  Watch-word  from  the 
Governor,  who,  after  communicating  it  to  the  Commandant-general,  he  fhall 
acquaint  the  Adjutants  of  the  Marine  Corps  therewith :  But  in  regard  of  the 
Watch-word,  or  Signals  for  the  Marine  Arfenals,  or  Ships  of  War  anchored  in 
Port,  they  fhall  only  be  given  to  the  Commandant-general  of  Marine,  although 
the  Arfenal  be  very  near  the  Place.  When  an  Enemy’s  Squadron  fhall  be  iri 
Sight  of  the  capital  Port  of  the  Department,  or  the  Commandant  fhall  have 
Advice  of  their  Intention  to  come  and  attack  it,  he  fhall  provide  for  the  Secu¬ 
rity  of  the  Arfenals,  and  Ships  at  Anchor,  and  put  its  Entrance  in  the  beft 
State  of  Defence ;  to  which  the  Governor  fhall  afford  his  Affiftance :  And  in 
like  Manner  the  Commandants  of  Marine  fhall  give  to  the  Governor  all  pofli- 
ble  Aid  of  Troops,  Officers,  and  every  thing  elfe  under  his  Charge,  on  the  Oc- 
cafions  that  he  fhall  want  them.  And  if  thefe  fhould  offer,  for  the  Meeting 
of  the  Commandants  Marine,  with  the  provincial  ones,  or  Governors  of  Places, 
to  treat  of  Matters  relative  to  the  Service,  the  fuperior  and  of  longeft:  Stand¬ 
ing,  fhall  be  preferred  to,  and  take  Place  of,  the  inferior  and  more  modern. 

Chap.  iii.  Of  the  Major-general,  Adjutants ,  and  Officers  of  Orders. 

This  Chapter  comprehends  fifty  three  Articles ,  with  Directions  allufive  to  the 
preceding  Title.*— For  the  Employ  of  Major-general,  the  DireCtor  of  the  Fleet 
fhall  propofe  the  Officer,  whom  he  confiders  of  a  Capacity,  Zeal,  ConduCl  and 
Underftanding,  fufficient  to  difcharge  theTruft  repofed  in  him:  And  when  ap¬ 
pointed,  he  fhall  ordinarily  affift  in  the  Department  where  the  Captain-general 
or  Director  refides,  and  fhall  have  two  Adjutants  to  obey  his  Orders,  and  to 
diftribute  them  where  it  fhall  be  neceffary ;  in  each  of  the  other  Departments, 
there  fhall  be  an  Adjutant*Major-general.  The  Major-general  of  the  Fleet 
fhall  be  confidered,  by  reafon  of  his  Employ,  to  rank  with  the  Captain  of  a 
Ship;  the  Adjutant-Major-generals  of  the  Departments  fhall  have  Degrees  of 
Captains  of  Frigates;  the  Adjutants  which  fhall  ferve  thefe  Employs  in  Pro¬ 
perty,  in  the  Department  in  which  the  Major-general  is  fettled,  fhall  be  gra¬ 
duated  as  Lieutenants  of  a  Ship ;  and  thofe  who  ferve  in  the  other  Departments, 
under  the  Orders  of  their  Adjutants-general,  Lieutenants  of  a  Frigate.  The 
Orders  which  the  General  fhall  iffue,  fhall  be  diftributed  by  the  Major ;  and 
thofe  that  this  fhall  give,  fhall  be  obeyed.  He  is  to  take  daily  the  Command¬ 
ant-general’s  Orders,  at  whofe  Side  he  is  to  attend,  to  diftribute  them  to  the 
military  Corps  of  the  Fleet ;  whofe  Adjutants  fhall  affift,  at  the  Time  and  Place 
appointed,  to  carry  them  to  their  Commandants.  When  a  Squadron  is  an¬ 
chored  in  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  the  Officer  of  Orders  fhall  daily  attend 
(Weather  permitting)  to  receive  thofe  of  the  Major:  And  when  this  latter  fhall 
have  Occafion  to  deliver  any  to  a  General  Officer  refiding  in  the  Department, 
the  faid  Officer  of  Orders  fhall  carry  it  to  his  Houfe.  The  extraordinary  Or¬ 
ders  which  he  fhall  have  to  pafs  to  Commodores,  who  fhall  be  anchored  in  the 
capital  Port  of  the  Department  wherein  he  aflifts,  fhall  be  figned  by  him,  and 
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fent  by  an  Adjutant,  if  it  cannot  be  done  by  his  Officer  or  Orders.  The  Ma¬ 
jor-general  fhall  have  a  Book,  wherein  he  fhall  exactly  copy  all  the  Orders  he 
receives  (and  which  the  Commandant-general  ought  to  fign  when  they  are  of 
Importance),  in  the  fame  Terms  that  he  has  diftributed  them :  And  the  Com¬ 
mandants,  Sergeant-majors,  and  Adjutants  of  the  Corps  of  Infantry  and  Artil¬ 
lery,  fhall  obey  the  Orders  which  the  Major  fhall  give  them,  in  the  Name  of  the 
Commandant-general.  In  the  fame  Manner  that  the  Orders  of  the  Command- 
ant-general  are  diftributed  by  the  Major,  the  Advices  which  (de  Officio)  the 
Commandants  of  Squadrons,  Ships,  or  military  Corps,  have  to  acquaint  him 
with,  any  ways  relative  to  the  faid  Orders,  fhall  be  regularly  diredted  by  his 
Hands  ;  And  the  Marine  Officers  fhall  give  him  the  Advices  which  he  fhall  aflk 
for  his  Government,  and  the  Commandant-general’s  Knowledge;  and  they  fhall 
admit  in  them  the  Advices  paffed  to  them  by  his  Order.  The  Major-general 
fhall  perfonally  affift  at  the  Reviews,  which  fhall  pafs  aboard,  for  the  Diftribu- 
tion  of  the  Crews  in  Ships  fitting  out,  and  at  the  Payment  of  thofe  which  are 
going  to  fail;  but  their  Adjutants  fhall  affift  at  thofe  others,  where  no  Officer 
of  Orders  is  deftined  in  the  Squadron.  In  the  Councils  of  War  which  the  Com¬ 
mandant-general  fhall  celebrate,  with  the  General  Officers  and  Captains,  on 
fome  Deliberation,  the  Major  fhall  concur;  and  although  he  hath  no  Vote,  he 
fhall  have  a  Faculty  to  reprefent  what  appears  to  him  convenient  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice,  in  the  Affair  then  under  Debate.  All  Officers,  and  every  other  Indivi¬ 
dual  of  the  Fieet,  fhall  be  obliged  to  declare,  and  take  Oath  before  the  Major, 
whenever  he  fhall  be  required,  without  the  Obligation  of  an  Order  from  the  par¬ 
ticular  Commandant  of  his  Corps.  The  Governors  of  Places,  Commandants 
of  military  Corps  of  the  Army,  and  the  ordinary  juftices,  fhall  be  obliged  to 
order,  at  the  Requifttion  of  the  Major-general,  all  Subjedts  of  their  Jurifdic- 
tion  to  appear  before  him,  to  declare,  &c.  and  it  fhall  be  his  Charge  to  have  all 
the  Generals,  Captains,  and  other  Officers,  acknowledged  in  the  Ships,  putting 
them  in  Poffeffion  of  their  Pofts.  He  fhall  take  Care  to  inform  himfelf  of  the 
Officers  Conduct,  that  he  may  moderate,  by  an  opportune  Advertifement,  all 
thofe  Defects,  for  whofe  Remedy  the  Notice  or  Authority  of  the  Commandant- 
general  is  not  precife ;  and  he  fhall  endeavour  to  underftand  the  Genius  and 
Talents  of  all  the  Officers,  to  know  thofe  who  may  be  proper  to  fucceed  as  Of¬ 
ficers  of  Orders  and  Adjutants.  In  order  to  breed  up  Subjedts  capable  to  dis¬ 
charge  thofe  Employs,  the  Major-general  may  eledt  from  the  Body  of  Guards 
Marine,  with  the  Concurrence  of  the  Commandant  of  this  Company,  a  Num¬ 
ber  of  Cadets,  correfpondent  to  the  Battalions  of  Infantry  and  Brigades  of  Ar¬ 
tillery,  that  in  them  they  may  exercife  the  Employ  of  Dragoon  Adjutants.  The 
Officers  of  Orders,  who  are  to  ferve  in  the  Squadrons,  fhall  be  named  by  their 
Commandants,  with  the  Agreement  of  the  Major-general :  And  the  Officers  of 
Orders  being  embarked,  fhall  (while  the  Squadrons  remain  anchored  in  the  Port 
of  their  Armament)  give  an  Account  to  the  Major-general  of  the  Orders  and 
Difpofitions  expedited  by  their  Commanders.  The  Adjutants  of  a  Major-gene¬ 
ral,  appointed  in  the  Departments,  fhall  in  like  Manner  give  him  an  Account 
of  every  considerable  Novelty  which  fhall  have  therein  occurred.  He  fhall  ftudy 
the  Ordenanzas  with  the  moft  perfedt  Intelligence ;  and  fhall  always  have  them 
prefent  in  his  Operations,  putting  a  Special  Attention  in  doubtful  Cafes  which 
may  offer.  He  fhall  carefully  preferve  all  thefe  Papers,  and  the  principal  Book, 
with  his  Orders  and  thofe  of  the  Officers  of  Orders  of  the  Squadrons,  the  De-n 
crees  and  criminal  Proceffes,  which  he  fhall  keep  in  an  intelligible  Difpofition : 
And  he  fhall  form,  in  a  Separate  Book,  a  diftindl  Relation  of  the  memorable 
Events  of  the  Fleet;  of  its  Armaments,  Expeditions,  general  and  particular 
Combats ;  taking  Care  that  the  Accounts  be  the  moft  faithful  and  exadt.  He 
fhall  likewife  be  as  Solicitous  as  poffible  to  acquire  the  Knowledge  of  the  Sta¬ 
tutes, 
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tutes,  and  Ufes  of  foreign  Nations,  who  have  a  marine  Force;  informing  him- 
felf  thoroughly  in  what  they  confift ;  and  in  their  Manner  of  Building,  Arm¬ 
ing,  and  Manning  their  Ships :  And  he  fhall  aggregate  all  thefe  Obfervations 
to  his  Archive,  from  whence  he  fhall  permit  the  Adjutants,  and  Officers  of  Or¬ 
ders,  to  take  out  thole  Extracts  and  Inftrudtions  which  they  may  want.  He 
ought  to  have  a  Lift  of  all  the  general  and  particular  Officers  of  the  Navy,  ex- 
adtly  expreffing  their  Degrees,  Antiquity,  and  Employs  :  And  he  muft  be  zeal¬ 
ous,  that,  in  the  Departments,  Squadrons  and  Ships,  the  Method  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  eftablifhed  in  thefe  Ordinances  fhall  be  followed ;  giving  an  Account  to  the 
Captain,  or  general  Commandant,  of  thofe  Abufes  which  he  could  not  remedy. 
If  either  afhore  or  aboard,  an  Officer  dies  inteftate,  his  Effedts  fhall  be  colledted, 
with  the  Papers  which  may  ferve  to  prove  what  he  has  left,  &c.  Whereas  for 
the  right  Directions  of  Squadrons  and  Fleets,  the  Intelligence  and  Practice  in 
the  naval  Evolutions  is  neceffary,  the  Captain  or  Commandant-general  fhall 
difpofe,  that  the  fubaltern  Officers  do  from  Time  to  Time  make  an  Exercife  of 
them,  either  in  Boats,  Pinaces,  or  Barks.  It  belongs  to  the  Major-general  to 
obferve  the  ceremonial  and  pafs  Offices  of  Civility,  with  the  Commanders  of 
Ships  appertaining  to  foreign  Powers,  which  fhall  anchor  in  the  Spanijh  Ports, 
or  encounter  in  other  Parts  with  the  Squadrons  of  his  Majefty’s  Navy,  and  to 
agree  with  them  in  the  Salutes,  Ceremonies,  and  Correfpondence.  And  the 
Knowledge  of  foreign  Languages  being  convenient  for  thefe  Cafes  and  many 
others,  it  fhall  be  endeavoured,  if  poffible,  that  thofe  who  apply  to  be  Adju¬ 
tants,  fhould  have  this  Particularity;  and  in  each  Department  there  fhall  be 
an  Interpreter  of  Languages,  who  fhall  attend  the  Major,  to  be  valued  on  by 
him  in  all  Cafes  neceffary.  When  the  Captain-general  fhall  embark,  or  the  to¬ 
tal  or  major  Part  of  the  Navy  fhall  go  out,  the  Major-general  fhall  accompany 
it;  and,  in  Armaments  pretty  confiderable,  one  of  the  Major’s  Adjutants  fhall 
embark  to  exercife  his  Function .  When  the  Major-general  is  embarked,  he 
fhall  exercife  in  the  Fleet  equal  Jurifdidfion,  and  with  the  fame  Faculties  as  in 
his  Department :  And  as  loon  as  the  Ships  are  fitted  out,  he  fhall  make  their 
Commanders  render  him  individual  Extracts  of  their  Armament,  expreffing  the 
chief  Officers,  Troops,  Sailors,  Pfovifions,  Stores,  &c.  He  fhall  take  Care  to 
diftribute  (before  putting  to  Sea)  to  every  Ship,  a  Plan  of  the  Signals  and  Evo¬ 
lutions  ;  charging  the  Commanders  of  the  Ships  that  they  immediately  ftudy 
them,  and  propofe  any  Doubts  or  Difficulties  which  may  arife  :  And  whilft  the 
Fleet  is  at  Anchor,  and  Weather  permits,  the  Commanders  of  the  Ships  fhall, 
every  Evening,  fend  a  Sergeant  from  each  Veffel,  to  receive  the  Order  for  that 
Night  and  the  following  Day,  with  the  Watch-word,  counter  Signals,  &c. 
When  it  lhall  be  neceflary  to  make  an  extraordinary  Call  to  Orders  of  the  whole 
Fleet,  fome  Divifion,  or  particular  Ship,  the  Signal  made,  an  Officer  of  each 
Ship  fhall  come  to  receive  them.  If,  the  Fleet  being  parted  into  Divifions, 
the  General  fhould  difpofe  the  Order  to  be  diftributed  aboard  of  its  Chiefs,  their 
Adjutants  fhall  go  to  receive  it  from  the  Major,  every  Day,  at  the  Hour  ap¬ 
pointed,  and  whenever  they  are  extraordinarily  called  to  it.  The  Major-gene¬ 
ral  fhall  carry  Rolls,  exactly  regulated,  that  he  may  divide,  with  all  Equality, 
the  Works  which  the  Ships  fhould  alternatively  have  to  do  with  their  Boats,  Of¬ 
ficers,  People,  &c.  And  whenever  he  fhall  go  aboard  of  any  Ship,  to  make 
any  Examination  or  Scrutiny,  the  Commander  fhall  facilitate  to  him  whatfoever 
he  fhall  demand.  When  the  Captains  are  to  give  an  Account  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  of  any  Novelty  happening  in  their  Ships,  they  fhall  do  it  in  Writing, 
and  fend  the  Paper  by  an  Officer.  He  fhall  take  Care  that  the  Troops  and  Sail¬ 
ors  be  inured  or  trained  up  in  the  Management  and  Exercife  of  the  Cannon  and 
Fufil ;  and  he  fhall  frequently  alk  Permiffion  of  the  Commandant  to  make  them 
pradtife  it  in  the  whole  Fleet.  On  occafion  of  difembarking  Troops  for  any 
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hoftile  A6tion,  it  fhall  be  the  Charge  of  the  Major-general  to  form  them,  and 
direct  them  in  what  they  are  to  do.  He  fhall,  during  the  Voyage,  keep  an  exa6l 
Journal  of  all  that  happens  in  it,  and  carefully  note  the  Evolutions  made,  Vef¬ 
fels  examined  or  taken,  and  other  Particulars.  Whenever  any  Tack,  or  a  con- 
fiderable  Alteration  is  made,  the  Major  fhall  be  prefent  on  the  Quarter-deck,  to 
give  the  neceffary  Difpofitions  j  whilft  the  Captain  and  Officers  fhall  have  them 
pundtually  obeyed.  The  Officers  on  Guard  fhall  give  him  a  precife  Account  of 
all  Novelties  occurring  in  the  Fleet,  of  what  foreign  Embarkations  they  fpeak 
with,  Signals  which  the  Ships  make,  Change  of  Weather,  &c.  In  a  Combat, 
he  fhall  affift  at  his  General’s  Side ;  and  before  it  begins,  he  fhall  get  prepared 
all  the  neceffary  Colours,  feparating  them  from  the  reft  to  avoid  Miftakes,  and 
have  the  Halliards  provided,  where  the  principal  Signals  are  to  be  made :  And 
that  the  Major-general  may  execute  with  the  greater  Eafe  what  fhall  be  com¬ 
mitted  to  his  Charge,  he  may,  if  he  thinks  convenient,  eledt  the  Officer,  or 
Guard  Marine,  whom  he  moft  approves  of,  to  be  employed  by  him,  befides  his 
Adjutants,  in  what  may  appertain  to  the  Service.  The  Adjutants  of  the  Ma¬ 
jor-general,  appointed  in  the  Departments,  and  the  Officers  of  Orders,  em¬ 
barked  in  the  Squadrons,  fhall  obferve  in  their  Diftridls  and  Appointments,  what 
is  ordered  in  the  preceding  Articles :  And  if  the  Major-general  of  the  Fleet,  or 
any  of  the  Adjutant-majors  of  a  Department)  fhall  die,  his  oldeft  Adjutant  fhall 
collect  his  Papers* 

Chap.  iv.  Of  the  Commandant  of  a  Squadron. 

This  Chapter  contains  fxty  Articles ,  commencing  with  the  Orders,  That  the 
Officer,  whom  the  King  fhall  have  named  to  command  a  Squadron,  fhall  receive 
from  the  Commandant  of  the  Department  what  Orders  he  is  to  execute  :  And 
the  Captains,  deftined  to  command  the  Veffels,  are  to  acknowledge  him  for 
their  Commandant  of  the  Squadron,  from  the  Day  they  receive  their  Orders. 
It  remaining  eftablifhed  in  the  fecond  Chapter  of  this  Treatife,  that  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Squadron  fhould  have  Recourfe  to  the  Department,  on  all  Mat¬ 
ters  which  regard  the  Armament,  he  is  fo  to  execute  it,  although  he  fhould  be 
fuperior  in  Degree.  He  fhall  inform  himfelf  of  the  Properties  of  the  Veffels  in 
his  Squadron,  that  he  may  make  Ufe  of  them  to  Advantage,  as  Occafions  fhall 
offer.  The  Major-general  of  the  Fleet,  or  his  Adjutant,  fhall  advife  him  of  the 
Officers,  whole  Turn  it  is  to  embark  :  And  on  the  Day  that  the  Flag  is  hoifted 
in  the  Ship  on  which  he  is  to  embark,  he  fhall  be  put  in  Poffeffion  of  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Squadron  by  the  Major-general.  When  the  Commandant  of  the 
Department  fhall  have  any  extraordinary  Orders  to  give  to  the  Squadron,  he 
fhall  remit  them  to  its  Commander:  And  whenever  the  Commandant  of  the 
Department  fhall  want  for  the  Service  either  Boats,  Barges,  Troops,  or  any 
other  Alliftance,  from  the  Ships  anchored  in  Ports,  their  Captains  fhall  imme¬ 
diately  afford  it.  For  framing  the  Plans  for  Signals,  which  are  to  ferve  for  the 
Government  of  the  Squadron  during  the  Cruife,  the  Major-general  fhall  be 
obliged  to  give  him  all  the  Documents  he  fhall  alk  for,  that  he  may  difpofe  of 
them  as  he  fhall  think  proper:  And  in  order  to  facilitate  the  Operations,  for 
which  the  Squadron  is  deftined,  its  Commandant  fhall  take  Care  to  diftribute 
his  Orders  to  all  the  Captains  that  they  are  to  obferve,  regulated  by  his  Inftruc- 
tions.  The  Ships  being  manned,  and  provided  with  every  thing  neceffary  for 
the  Voyage,  he  fhall  perfonally  go  from  one  to  the  other,  to  inform  himfelf  in¬ 
dividually  from  every  Captain  of  his  Condition :  And  immediately  on  his  re¬ 
ceiving  Orders  to  fail,  he  fhall  execute  it  as  foon  as  the  Weather  will  permit  j 
and,  previous  to  his  Departure,  he  fhall  give  an  Account  to  the  King  of  the 
Condition  of  his  Squadron,  without  omitting  any  effential  Circumftance.  The 
whole  Squadron  is  to  navigate  with  the  greateft  Regularity  poffible,  always 
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formed,  if  practicable,  in  a  Line  or  Columns :  And  the  Commandant  fliall 
take  the  great  eft  Care  that  the  Ships  at  all  Times,  efpecially  in  War,  fliall  fail 
united.  He  fhall  fuit  his  Sails  according  to  the  Knowledge  he  ought  to  have: 
of  the  Qualities  of  the  Ships,  and  Circumftances  of  the  Weather,  without  oblig¬ 
ing  the  heavieft  Sailors  to  an  extraordinary  Exertion,  from  whence  Damage 
may  refult.  When  the  Fleet  fhall  be  divided  into  Squadrons  or  Diviftons,  all 
the  Ships  fliall  regulate  their  Motions  by  thofe  of  their  refpedtive  Chiefs.  The 
Commandants  of  Squadrons  ought,  in  all  Places  and  on  all  Occahons,  to  take 
their  Fellow- Vaffals  under  their  Protection,  defending  and  protecting  them 
againft  all  Infults,  Injuries,  or  Violence  :  And  they  fliall  receive,  in  their  Con¬ 
voy,  ail  the  Embarkations  of  SubjeCts  or  Allies,  that  they  ftiall  find  in  Port  or 
at  Sea,  which  will  follow  them.  They  may  fearch  all  Ships  or  Veftels,  as  well 
Foreigners  as  Natives,  obliging  them  to  fhew  their  Patents,  Bills  of  Lading, 
and  Lifts  of  their  Crew :  And  if  in  a  foreign  Embarkation  any  Spanijh  SubjeCts 
fliall  be  found,  they  are  to  take  Care  to  withdraw  them  into  their  Ships,  oblig¬ 
ing  their  Captains  or  Detainers  to  fatisfy  for  their  Wages  to  the  Day  of  Dif- 
charge,  excufing,  as  much  as  poffible,  all  violent  Means  to  effeCt  it.  If  any 
of  his  Catholic  Majefty’s  Subjedfs  fliall  be  found  in  foreign  Parts,  who,  by  Ship¬ 
wreck  or  any  other  Accident,  are  detained  for  want  of  Means  to  get  Home, 
they  fhall  take  aboard  all  that  they  may  want  to  complete  their  Crews ;  and  if 
thefe  are  full,  they  fliall  receive  them,  and  make  them  the  common  Allowance, 
if  the  Squadron  be  deftined  to  any  Spanijh  Port.  Two  Squadrons  meeting  at 
Sea,  on  different  Voyages,  fhall  not  flop  any  longer  than  is  precifely  neceftary 
for  the  Commandants  to  communicate  any  important  Advices  to  one  another : 
And  if  two  Squadrons  fail  from  a  Port,  or  meet  at  Sea,  whofe  Commandants, 
though  on  different  Voyages,  are  to  follow  the  fame  Route  to  a  certain  Part, 
they  fliall  fail  together  thereto,  the  Junior  following  the  Motions  of  the  Senior 
in  Command.  To  whatfoever  Port  or  Place  the  Squadron  fhall  arrive,  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  if  he  hath  Opportunity,  fliall  give  the  King  Advice  of  every  effen- 
tial  Incident  that  occurred  in  the  Voyage:  And  if,  by  Order  or  Neceftity,  the 
Squadron  is  to  enter  into  any  Port  appertaining  to  another  Prince,  he  fliall  op¬ 
portunely  give  Orders  to  the  Captains,  as  well  for  the  Place  of  their  Anchoring, 
as  the  Manner  of  their  Faftnings,  &c.  In  the  Ports  of  the  SpaniJJo  Dominions, 
where  there  is  not  a  Squadron  commanded  by  an  Officer  of  a  fuperior  Degree 
to  his,  he  fhall,  on  Arrival,  give  Notice  thereof  to  the  Governor  or  Command¬ 
ant  of  the  Place ;  and  wliilft  he  fliall  remain  in  Port,  he  is  in  the  fame  manner 
to  give  Advice  of  the  Squadrons,  or  fmgle  Men  of  War,  commanded  by  inferior 
Officers  who  fhall  come  to  anchor  there,  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine. 
If  the  Squadron,  or  any  fmgle  Ship,  ftiall  come  from  a  Place  fufpecled  of  the 
Plague,  or  fliall  have  communicated  with  Veftels  which  have  been  there,  or  that 
they  experience  any  epidemical  Diforder  to  be  aboard,  the  Commander  fliall 
advife  the  Governor  thereof,  and  take  Care  ftridtly-  to  obferve  all  that  fliall  be 
difpofed  by  him  or  the  Office  of  Health.  No  Individual  of  the  Squadron  fhall 
go  afliore  before  anchoring,  nor  afterwards,  without  Licence  from  the  chief  . 
Commander  of  it.  The  Governors  of  the  Places,  to  whofe  Pjarts  the  Squadrons 
may  arrive,  are  to  grant  the  Commandants  all  the  Affiftance  they  fliall  demand, 
and  that  is  in  their  Power  to  give,  for  the  Equipment  and  Security  of  the  Ships 
and  their  Crews  ;  and  whenever  it  fhall  be  deemed  neceftary,  for  their  Defence 
and  Safety,  to  form  any  Batteries  with  the  Ships  Artillery  afliore,  the  Gover¬ 
nors  fliall  contribute  thereto  in  all,  on  them  dependent.  In  the  fame  manner 
the  Commandants  of  the  Squadrons  fliall  be  obliged  to  facilitate  to  the  Governors 
whatever  they  may  want  from  the  Navy,  for  the  Security  of  the  Places,  or  in 
Compliance  with  their  Orders  in  the  Ports  where  the  Ships  are  anchored.  The 
Commandants  of  the  Squadrons  fliall  not  hinder  the  Adminiftrators  of  the 
Vol.  I.  5  R  royal 
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royal  Revenue  from  vifiting  the  Men  of  War,  in  which  they  manifeft  a  Sufpi- 
cion  that  contraband  Goods  are  fecreted.  The  Captain,  or  Patron  of  every 
Embarkation,  which  fhall  enter  into  Port  under  Spanijh  Colours,  in  which  a 
Squadron  or  lingle  Ship  of  the  Fleet  fhall  be  anchored,  fhall  go  aboard  the  Com¬ 
mandant  immediately  after  mooring,  and  before  going  afhore,  to  give  him  an 
Account  from  whence  he  comes :  And  if  any  Captain  or  Patron  fhall  omit  prac- 
tifing  this  Diligence,  or  fhall  be  conviCted  of  having  made  a  falfe  Relation,  or 
omitted  any  Circumftance  in  which  the  Service  may  be  interefted,  the  com¬ 
manding  Officer  of  the  Squadron  or  Ship  fhall  have  Faculty  to  confine  him  a- 
board,  and  give  his  Majefty  an  Account,  that  his  Punifhment  may  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  his  Crime.  The  Commandant  fhall  not  permit  any  Embarkation  of 
the  Nation  to  go  out  of  the  Port  where  he  is  anchored,  without  his  Permifhon, 
which  fhall  not  be  denied,  without  a  particular  Motive  for  it :  He  fhall  alfo  ex¬ 
amine  (when  in  any  Port  of  the  Spanijh  Dominions)  all  Merchant  VefTels  of 
foreign  Nations,  coming  in  or  going  out,  to  the  Intent  of  informing  himfelf 
of  all  that  may  ferve  for  his  Government ;  and  if  he  has  any  Sufpicion  of  the 
Veffel,  Cargo  or  Crew,  he  fhall  detain  her*  and  give  an  Account  thereof,  where 
it  correfponds,  taking  Care  above  all,  that  none  of  the  King’s  Subjects  are  tranf- 
ported  therein,  without  bearing  a  lawful  PafTport.  In  all  thefe  Occafions  he  is 
to  obferve,  that  the  Health  Vifit  muff  have  preceded ;  and,  without  this  indif- 
penfible  Circumftance,  he  fhall  not  permit  the  leaft  Communication  of  his 
People  with  the  faid  VefTels,  The  Commandant  fhall  always  maintain  his  Squa¬ 
dron  in  a  Readinefs  to  fail  expeditioufly ;  he  fhall  from  Time  to  Time  vifit 
the  Ships,  as  well  to  examine  if  they  are  in  this  due  Difpofition,  as  to  take  Care 
that  they  obferve  a  good  Difcipline.  He  may  fufpend  from  their  Employs  the 
Captains  of  VefTels,  or  any  other  Officers  under  his  Command,  who,  by  their 
bad  Conduct,  or  other  Motives,  he  fhall  think  deferving  of  fuch  a  Punifhment. 
In  cafe  of  two  or  more  Squadrons  meeting  in  one  Port,  the  fuperior  or  an- 
cienteft  Officer  fhall  have  the  general  Command  of  all ;  but  the  Management, 
and  interior  Government  of  each,  remain  in  its  refpeCtive  Chief :  And  the  fu¬ 
perior  Commandant  may  hear  by  way  of  Complaint,  or  Recourfe  in  weighty 
Affairs,  the  Officers  and  Individuals  of  the  other  Squadrons,  when  their  Com¬ 
mandant  will  not  do  Juftice.  The  Fleet  being  feparated  in  Divifions,  the 
Chiefs  of  them  may  arreft  the  Officers  of  the  Ships  which  compofe  them,  but 
muft  immediately  give  an  Account  thereof  to  the  Commandant-general.  In 
regard  that  a  Commiffary  embarks  in  each  Squadron,  to  keep  an  Account  and 
Reckoning  of  their  Crews,  Provifions,  Ammunition  and  Stores,  and  to  give  the 
neceffary  Difpofitions  for  its  Subfiftence,  and  that  it  may  be  in  a  fit  Condition 
to  be  employed  wherefoever  it  fhall  be  convenient ;  whenever  it  fhall  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  compofe,  alter,  replace,  or  transfer  any  thing  from  one  Ship  to  another, 
the  Commandant  is  to  manifeft  it :  And  whenever  the  Commandant  judges  it 
requifite,  he  may  order  the  fupplying  any  Ship  with  Cables,  Rigging,  Provi¬ 
fions,  Ammunition,  and  any  other  Stores,  the  Captains  being  always  obliged 
to  obey  all  the  Difpofitions  and  Orders  which  fhall  be  expedited  on  thefe  Sub¬ 
jects.  The  Commandant  of  the  Squadron  ought  not  to  alter  the  Appointments 
affigned  to  the  Officers,  at  the  Time  of  fitting  out,  without  the  weightieft  and 
well-founded  Reafons :  And  it  is  in  the  fame  manner  prohibited,  that  aTranf- 
portation  of  Troops  or  Sailors  be  made  from  one  Ship  to  another;  but  it  ought 
to  be  one  of  his  principal  Cares  that  all  thofe  of  his  Squadron  be  manned  with 
the  greateft  Equality  poffible,  that  it  may  not  happen  that  Tome  have  too  many 
People,  and  others  in  Want  of  them,  or,  through  their  bad  Quality,  may  be 
incapable  of  working  and  performing  when  Occafion  requires.  The  Squadron, 
being  out  of  the  Capitals  of  the  Departments,  fhall  have  Succours  of  Troops  or 
Marinery  Tent  it ;  the  Commandant  fhall  give  Directions  for  their  Diftribution 
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among  the  Veffels,  according  to  the  Scarcity  of  each,  and  the  Number  and  Qua¬ 
lity  of  thofe  received.  The  Officers  and  Sailors,  who  by  Infirmities  have  re¬ 
mained  unferviceable  (which  ought  to  appear  by  a  formal  Examination  of  the 
Surgeon  Major  and  others  of  the  Squadron),  the  Commandant  may  difpatch, 
with  the  Knowledge  of  the  Commiffary,  Licences  for  their  retiring  from  the 
Service,  being  in  any  Port  of  the  King’s  Dominions  in  Europe ,  which  is  not  a 
Capital  of  a  Department :  And  he  may  alfo  grant  Leave,  when  he  is  wintering 
out  of  the  Capital  of  his  Department,  to  fome  Officers  and  Mariners,  who  have 
their  Houfes  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  the  Port  where  they  are  anchored,  to  at¬ 
tend  on  their  Affairs,  giving  Bail  for  the  Certainty  of  their  Return  in  a  Month, 
without  abfenting  from  the  Review,  or  fooner,  if  they  are  recalled.  The  Cure 
of  the  Sick  being  an  Object  requiring  the  greateft  Attention,  if  it  appears  con¬ 
venient  to  fettle  Hofpitals  afhore,  the  Commandant  fhall  agree  as  to  the  Means 
of  executing  it,  with  the  Miniftry,  to  the  greateft  Advantage :  And  whether  the 
Hofpitals  are  eftablifhed  afhore,  or  in  Veffels  deftined  to  this  Ufe,  he  fhall  take 
Care  that  the  Sick  be  treated  with  a  fuitable  Care  and  Neatnefs.  If  there  fhould 
be  an  abfolute  Neceffity  for  careening  any  Ship,  or  making  confiderable  Repairs, 
without  the  Capital  of  a  Department,  and  there  fhould  be  no  Officer  in  the 
Squadron  with  the  Title  of  Captain  of  the  Workmen,  the  Commandant  fhall 
appoint  one  that  he  thinks  fitted; :  Though  the  Commandant  cannot  determine 
on  making  any  new  Works  to  the  Ships,  in  a  different  Dilpofition  from  the  old 
ones,  nor  retrench  or  fhorten  the  Mafts,  even  in  cafe  of  making  new  ones  5  for 
no  new  Work  is  to  be  made  in  the  Squadron,  of  any  Value  whatfoever,  with¬ 
out  the  Intervention  and  Confent  of  the  Commandant.  The  Commandant  of 
the  Squadron  is  to  preferve  his  Inftructions  and  particular  Orders,  that  he  fhall 
have  received  during  the  Campaign,  and  other  Papers  relative  to  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  the  moft  intelligible  Difpofition :  And  he  is  not  to  retire  to  the  Port, 
where  the  Ship  is  to  be  laid  up,  till  his  Cruife  or  Expedition  be  concluded.  As 
foon  as  he  reaches  the  Port,  Capital  of  his  Department,  he  fhall  give  Advice  of 
his  Arrival  to  his  Commandant-general,  whom  he  fhall  vifit,  as  foon  as  his  Squa¬ 
dron  is  fecured :  And  he  fhall  deliver  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Department 
the  Journal  of  his  Navigation,  which  he  is  to  make  during  his  Campaign,  with 
the  greateft  Exactnefs.  And,  riotwithftanding  that  he  is  to  give  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant-general  of  his  Department,  and  to  the  Director  of  the  Fleet,  the  Ad¬ 
vice  of  all  his  Operations  in  the  Campaign,  and  the  Information  of  thofe  who 
have  ferved  under  him,  if  he  thinks  it  advantageous  to  his  Majefty’s  Service  to 
give  him  refervedly  any  Hints,  he  may  do  it  by  Means  of  his  Secretary  of  the 
Difpatch  of  Marine.  He  fhall  alfo  be  obliged  to  anfwer  to  all  Charges,  which 
the  Commandant-general  of  the  Department  fhall  make  him,  in  regard  to  his 
Conduct  during  the  Campaign,  and  to  fatisfy  any  Complaints  given  againft 
him  :  And  when  difembarked,  he  fhall  remain  in  the  Capital  of  the  Department 
of  his  Appointment,  from  whence  he  fhall  not  depart  without  the  King’s  Order 
pr  Licence. 

Chap.  v.  Of  the  Captain-commandant  of  a  Ship  or  other  Embarkation. 

In  this  Chapter  are  included  feventy  fix  Articles ,  directing  the  Duties,  and  ex¬ 
plaining  the  Office  and  Privileges  of  a  Captain,  as  follows. —  The  Captain  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  a  Ship,  fhall  receive  his  Orders  for  it  from  the  Command¬ 
ant-general  of  the  Department}  and  he  fhall  go  to  fee  him  of  the  Squadron,  if 
he  is  to  fail  in  it.  He  fhall  examine,  with  the  Affiftance  of  his  Officers,  the 
Condition  of  the  Ship’s  Hull  and  Mafts }  and,  in  cafe  of  any  Damage,  requifite 
to  be  repaired  before  failing,  he  fhall  give  Advice  thereof  to  the  Commandant 
of  the  Squadron :  And  if  the  Ship  is  to  be  careened,  the  Captain  fhall  affift, 
with  his  Officers,  for  their  Satisfaction  of  the  Work,  without  interrupting  the 
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Captain  of  the  Maejlranzas  (Workmen)  Functions.  Fie  fhall  affifl  at  her 
fitting  out,  and  take  the  utfnofl  Care  that  it  be  done  with  the  greatcfl  Expedi¬ 
tion  5  and  from  the  Day  that  the  Major-general  fhall  put  him  into  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Ship,  he  becomes  abfolutely  refponfible  for  her,  and  is  to  be  obeyed 
bv  his  Officers.  He  fhall  examine  the  Crew  affigned  him,  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  their  Regulation  hath  been  equitably  fettled  3  informing  himlelf,  by 
his  Officers,  of  the  Abilities  they  have  difcovered  in  every  one  :  And  if  any  one 
appears  to  have  been  injured  by  his  Affignment  to  a  Poll  inferior  to  his  Merit, 
he  {hall  have  a  free  Recourfe  to  the  Commandant  for  obtaining  juilice.  When 
the  Ship’s  Company  is  completed,  they  fhall  be  divided  into  Meffes  and  Guards, 
according  to  the  Rules  eftablifhed  for  this  Purpofe  in  thefe  Ordinances  3  and  he 
fhall  order  (without  Delay)  the  Partition  of  the  People  for  an  Engagement, 
to  the  End  that,  before  they  fail,  every  one  may  know  his  Poll.  There  fhall 
be  an  Officer  in  every  Veffel  of  the  Fleet,  charged  with  the  Detail,  or  minute 
Account  of  all  Expen ces,  from  her  Beginning  to  fit,  until  her  total  Difarming 3 
and  the  Officer  fo  charged  with  the  Ship’s  Detail,  mull  be  punctually  advifed  of 
the  Provifions,  Stores,  and  Ammunition  embarked.  The  Stowing  of  the  Ship, 
its  Neatnefs,  the  Care  of  its  Malls,  Yards,  &c.  Examination  of  the  Stores  car¬ 
ried  aboard,  their  Diftribution,  the  Divifion  of  the  Guards  and  Meffes,  the  Dis¬ 
cipline  and  Order  to  be  obferved,  and,  in  general,  all  that  appertains  to  the 
Mechanics  of  the  Service,  fhall  be  under  the  Xnfpedlioti  of  the  Officer  of  Detail, 
fubjedl  to  the  Captain’s  Orders.  The  Captain  fir  all  ordinarily  diflribute  the 
Orders  to  be  obferved  aboard,  by  the  Officer  of  Detail  3  who  fhall  take  Care  to 
copy  in  a  Book  (which  he  fhall  have  for  this  Purpofe)  all  that  the  Command¬ 
ant  of  the  Squadron  fhall  expedite  3  and  that  all  thofe  neceffary  for  the  Crew  to 
know,  may  reach  their  Knowledge.  It  fhall  likewife  be  in  the  Charge  of  the 
Officer  of  Detail,  to  keep  an  exadt  Account  for  regulating  equally,  and  without 
Room  for  Complaint,  the  Employments  at  which  the  Officers  fhall  affifl. 
The  Captain  of  the  Ship  fliall  be  refponfible  for  his  Crew,  whofe  Defertion 
fhall  be  laid  to  his  Charge,  whenever  it  proceeds  from  a  W ant  of  neceffary  Care: 
And  he  fliall  advife  the  Commandant  of  the  Squadron  or  of  the  Department  (if 
he  is  alone),  whenever  he  is  ready  to  fail.  In  the  Ports  where  there  are  Cap¬ 
tains  or  Pilots,  with  the  Obligation  to  introduce  or  carry  Ships  out,  they  fliall 
be  left  to  adt  according  to  their  Capacities  and  Practice,  though  without  permit¬ 
ting  them  vocally  to  direct  3  but  they  fhall  advife  the  Officer  011  Guard  what  they 
would  have  executed.  In  their  Navigation,  he  is  always  to  occupy  the  Poll  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  his  Ship,  according  to  the  Orders  for  failing  3  charging  the  Offi¬ 
cers  to  keep  the  Diftance  directed,  and  keeping  the  Commandant  in  Sight.  If 
he  fliall  have  been  feparated  from  the  Squadron,  he  fliall  proceed,  without  De¬ 
lay,  to  the  Port  or  Place  affigned  for  their  Reunion :  And  he  fhall  avoid,  with 
great  Care,  getting  too  near  the  Shore,  as  all  Averages  will  be  laid  to  his  Charge, 
if  he  cannot  prove  his  having  pradlifed  every  Means  poffibie  to  efcape  them.  He 
fliall  proportion  his  Sails  to  thofe  of  the  Commandant’s  Ship,  whom  he  is  not  to 
pals  by  or  ahead,  except  the  Tack  ordered  requires  it.  He  fhall  make  the  Offi¬ 
cers  on  Guard  to  command  the  working  of  the  Ship  in  Spanifi, i>,  without  mixing 
any  other  Language,  or  introducing  unknown  Terms.  He  fliall  keep  a  very 
exadl  Journal,  particularizing  all  the  Events  which  have  happened  in  the 
Voyage  3  and  he  fhall  take  Care  that  his  Officers  and  Guards  Marine  do  the 
fame.  He  fliall  affifl  at  every  confiderable  Bufinefs  or  Work  3  and  when  he 
gives  Orders,  from  whofe  Non-execution  may  refult  Damage,  he  fhall  himfelf 
examine  whether  what  he  commanded  is  complied  with.  Sailing  in  a  Squadron, 
he  is  not  to  abandon  his  Poll,  to  fuccour  another  Ship  without  Order,  or 
a  Signal  from  the  Commandant,  except  in  very  great  Emergencies,  fuch  as  Fire 
or  inevitable  Shipwreck.  If  he  is  commanded  to  convoy  any  Ship  diiabled,  he  is 
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to  guard  her  carefully,  affifting  her  with  every  thing  neceffary  for  her  Security, 
and  not  to  abandon  her  till  fhe  be  fafe  in  Port,  or  (the  Damage  repaired)  fhe 
falls  in  again  with  the  Squadron.  If  failing  alone,  he  fhall  meet  with  a  Ship 
of  the  Fleet  wanting  Succour,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  afford  her  all  he  can,  that 
will  not  be  abfolutely  wanting  to  himfelf.  He  fhall  likewife  grant  to  private 
Ships  of  the  Nation  the  Succours  he  lawfully  may,  taking  from  their  Captains 
or  Patrons  a  correfpondent  Security,  that  their  Owners  may  fatisfy  the  Amount 
or  Value  of  the  Things  fupplied.  When  a  Storm  is  apprehended,  he  fhall  im¬ 
mediately  difpofe  the  Ship  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  may  fecure  her  from  all  Mif- 
chances,  which,  from  a  Want  of  the  neceffary  Precautions,  may  happen.  In 
cafe  the  Urgency  requires  the  cutting  away  a  Mali  or  Yard,  the  throwing  Ar¬ 
tillery  overboard,  or  putting  into  any  Place  contrary  to  his  Inftruftions,  the 
Captain  is  to  hear  the  Opinion  of  his  Officers  and  experienced  Men,  though, 
without  their  Opinions,  having  the  Force  of  Votes  to  bind  by  their  Plurality ; 
but  the  Refolution  fhall  be,  what,  in  their  Prefence,  from  the  concurrent  Cir- 
cumftances,  he  fhall  deem  moft  convenient.  Finding  himfelf  engaged  on  a 
Coaft,  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  to  deem  his  running  afhore  inevitable,  he  fhall  take 
proper  Meafures  to  reprefs  any  Riot  in  the  Crew ;  he  fhall  not  abandon,  nor 
permit  the  People  to  quit  the  Ship,  whilft  they  can  keep  aboard  her ;  he  fhall 
endeavour  to  fecure  all  he  can  of  the  Provifions,  Stores,  Guns,  and  Pvigging ; 
and,  whilft  there  remain  Hopes  of  getting  any  thing  out  of  the  Hull,  he  fhall 
not  quit  the  Neighbourhood,  but  pradlife  all  Diligence  to  fave  what  is  poffible. 
On  landing  after  a  Shipwreck,  he  fhall  apply  himfelf  to  the  maintaining  his 
People  together,  that  they  may  not  diforderly  ftray  to  commit  Robberies  or  In- 
fults  in  the  Country,  endeavouring  all  in  his  Power  to  provide  for  their  Subfift- 
ence ;  and  if  it  is  in  a  foreign  Land,  he  fhall  folicit  the  moft  fuitable  Means  to 
fecure  what  fhall  be  faved  from  the  Ship,  and  return  with  his  People  to  the 
Place  of  their  Appointment.  At  all  Times,  whether  failing  alone  or  in  a  Squa¬ 
dron,  he  fhall  have  his  Ship  in  Readinefs  for  an  immediate  Engagement ;  to 
which  Purpofe  he  fhall  not  permit  any  thing  to  be  on  the  Deck,  that  may  em- 
barrafs  the  Management  of  the  Guns,  and  not  be  readily  cleared  away.  As, 
from  the  Beginning  of  the  Campaign,  the  Plan  of  the  Combat  ought  to  be 
formed,  he  fhall  have  his  Diredlions  given,  and  his  People  fo  placed,  as  not  to 
be  unprovided  againft  any  Accident  which  may  happen.  The  Captain’s  Poft, 
during  an  Engagement,  fhall  be  on  the  Quarter-deck,  although  he  embarks  a 
General  Officer  ;  the  fecond  Captain,  or  firft  Lieutenant  (if  there  be  no  fecond 
Captain),  fhall  occupy  the  Forecaftle ;  the  Officer  that  follows  in  Degree  or  An¬ 
tiquity,  fhall  command  the  firft  Battery,  and  the  fucceeding  one  fhall  have 
Charge  of  the  fecond  :  If  the  Ship  is  large,  and  carries  many  Officers,  a  Captain 
of  Infantry  fhall  be  polled  in  the  to  command  the  T roops  ;  but 

in  a  regular  Ship,  he  fhall  have  the  Command  of  the  Battery,  correfponding 
to  the  Antiquity  of  his  Commiffion  as  a  Lieutenant,  &c.  If  the  Captain  fhould 
be  wounded  in  the  Engagement,  and  obliged  to  retire,  the  next  Officer  in  Com¬ 
mand  fhall  continue  it;  but  fhall  not  take  any  definitive  Refolution  to  abandon 
the  Combat,  ceafe  the  Chace  of  a  flying  Enemy,  to  board  him,  or  furrender, 
without  confulting  or  having  an  exprefs  Order  from  the  Captain.  If  it  is  de¬ 
termined  to  board  the  Enemy,  the  Captain  is  not  under  any  Pretext  to  quit  his 
Ship,  whofe  Prefervation  is  to  be  the  chief  Objedl  of  his  Care ;  but  he  may  ap¬ 
point  his  fecond  Captain,  or  any  other  Officer  he  thinks  proper  for  the  Func¬ 
tion,  without  attending  to  his  Antiquity.  When  he  is  to  guard  any  Convoy, 
he  fhall  diftribute  to  all  the  Embarkations  it  is  compofed  of,  the  Orders  of  Sig¬ 
nals,  and  Courfe  they  are  to  follow,  before  departing  from  the  Port :  And  he 
is  to  have  prefent,  what  (under  the  Title  of  Commandant  of  a  Squadron)  is 
ordered  in  regard  to  Embarkations,  that  he  fhall  cafually  meet  failing  or  in 
Vol.  I.  5  S  ^  Port; 
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Port ;  and  the  Spaniards  whom  he  {hall  find,  as  well  aboard  of  Ships,  as  in  fo¬ 
reign  Countries.  In  his  Voyage,  and  the  Accidents  which  may  happen  in  it, 
he  fhall  govern  himfelf  by  the  Indrudtions  and  Orders  that  he  hath  received 3 
and  if,  by  an  unforefeen  Chance,  it  becomes  precife  to  alter  them,  he  fhall 
confult  his  Officers  :  And  if  the  Refolution  be  to  enter  a  Port,  he  fhall  not  re¬ 
main  longer  therein,  than  the  precife  Time  for  remedying  his  Neceffity. 
Whenever  he  arrives  in  Port,  he  fhall  take  Care  to  anchor  in  a  fecure  Part 3  and 
if  the  Place  is  but  little  known,  he  fhall  order  to  found  ail  round  the  Ship,  ex¬ 
tending  it  as  much  as  he  can,  to  know  the  Quality  of  the  Ground,  and  to  dif- 
cover  if  there  be  any  Shoals  or  Rocks  under  Water.  He  fhall  avoid  during  his 
Voyage,  or  whild  in  Port,  any  Communication  with  Veffels  coming  from  fuf- 
pedted  Places  3  or  if  he  hath  been  obliged  to  examine  or  treat  with  any  one,  he 
fhall  give  Advice  thereof  immediately  on  his  Arrival  in  Port,  and  fhall  fubmit 
to  the  Quarantine  ordered.  Pie  fhall  obferve,  during  the  Voyage,  the  Stowage, 
the  Ship’s  bed;  Trim,  and  its  Properties,  to  benefit  by  them  when  convenient. 
N otwithdanding  that  in  all  the  Ships  of  the  Fleet  a  Contador  is  embarked,  to 
take  Care  of  the  Adminidration  and  Confumption  of  the  Provifions,  Stores,  Am¬ 
munition,  and  other  Effects  of  the  royal  Revenue,  the  Commander  of  the  Ship 
ought  carefully  to  look  after  the  Proceedings  of  fuch  Officers,  that  they  do  not 
fpoil  or  difcompofe  the  Things  committed  to  their  Charge.  He  ought  alfo  to 
intervene  by  affixing  his  Name  to  all  Certificates  which  the  Contador  fhall  difpatch 
monthly  to  the  proper  Officers,  not  only  of  the  common  Confumption,  but 
extraordinary  ones  alfo,  Wadies  and  Decayings  of  all  Stores :  And  to  be  fit  judily 
to  intervene  in  fuch  Certificates,  he  fhall  difpofe  that  the  Officer  on  Guard  fhall 
take  Care  to  note  in  a  Book,  which  he  fhall  have  for  this  Purpofe,  the  Confump¬ 
tion  and  Replenifhing  the  Provifions,  Stores,  &c.  An  Officer  fhall  affid  at  the 
Didribution  of  the  daily  Ratio,  and  diall  give  an  Account  to  him,  that  com¬ 
mands  the  Guard,  of  all  that  hath  been  didributed.  If  any  Cordage,  Blocks, 
or  any  thing  elfe  is  to  be  moved,  the  Officer  of  the  Detail  fhall  be  advifed 
thereof  3  and  he  fhall  take  Care  that  the  Proportions  do  not  exceed  thofe  marked 
on  the  Pitipie  Meafure,  which  the  Captain,  or  Overfeer  of  the  Workmen,  diall 
deliver  at  the  Time  of  their  fitting  out.  From  thefe  Hints,  he  fhall,  at  the 
Month’s  End,  form  an  Extract,  which  he  diall  prefent  to  the  Captain  :  And 
at  the  Examinations  of  Wades  and  other  Averages,  an  Officer  (of  the  Captain’s 
chufing)  fhall  go  with  the  Contador ,  and  give  an  Account  of  what  they  have 
viewed.  After  an  Engagement,  they  fhall  colledt  all  the  Stores 3  and  as  foon 
as  Time  will  permit,  the  Officer  of  Detail  diall  go  with  the  Contador ,  to  exa¬ 
mine  the  Powder  and  exiding  Stores,  that  by  them  they  may  verify  what  has 
been  confumed :  And,  in  extraordinary  Confumptions,  he  fhall  obferve  the 
greated  Economy,  and  take  Care  that  nothing  be  applied  to  other  Purpofes, 
than  thofe  which  he  himfelf  fhall  have  difpofed.  If  when  alone,  the  Careen¬ 
ing  his  Ship  is  indifpenfible,  without  the  Capitals  of  Departments  or  other  Docks, 
he  fhall  take  on  himfelf  the  Charge  of  Captain  of  the  Maeftranza ,  or  Workmen : 
And  when  a  Maeftranza ,  or  Company  of  Artificers,  are  ordered  on  board  a  Ship, 
the  Captain  ought  to  be  informed  of  the  Number  of  them,  and  the  Works  in 
which  they  are  employed,  that  he  may  in  the  fame  Manner  intervene  in  the  Cer¬ 
tificates,  and  fatisfy  himfelf  of  the  Work.  All  the  Officers  ought  to  affid  when 
the  Ship  heaves  Keel  out,  or  at  any  other  condclerable  Work  3  and  the  Captain 
fhall  appoint  their  Charges  as  he  diall  think  proper,  ordering  them  not  to  op- 
pofe  the  Difpodtions  of  the  Captain  of  the  Maeftranza .  It  diall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  Captain  to  alter  the  Difpofition  of  his  Ship,  in  Hull,  Decks,  or  Mads  3 
cutting  anything  from  the  Timbers,  Yards,  or  Top-mads  3  opening  Port-holes 
in  the  Sides  or  Cabbin  Windows  3  enlarging  or  leffening  the  Cabbins,  opening 
new  Hatches  in  the  Decks,  or  building  Cupboards  or  Butteries  on  them  3  for. 
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©n  his  Return  from  the  Voyage,  he  {hall  be  charged  with  three  Times  the  Value 
of  the  Work  he  ordered  to  be  done.  He  ill  all  not  admit  Paffengers  in  his  Ship 
of  any  Quality  whatfoever,  without  exprefs  Leave  from  the  Commandant  of 
the  Squadron ;  and  it  in  the  Capital  of  a  Department,  an  Account  {hall  be 
given  to  the  Commandant-general.  The  Captains  of  Colours,  or  of  Ships,  in 
which  a  General  Officer  fhall  be  embarked,  {hall,  in  the  fame  Manner  with  thofe 
of  the  fingle  ones,  be  refponfible  for  them;  and  lhall  exercife  their  faicl  Func¬ 
tions,  fubordinate  to  the  General  aboard,  whole  Orders  they  fhall  nightly  re¬ 
ceive,  and  execute  all  that  fhall  be  given  them:  And  the  Commanders  of  Ships 
fhall  endeavour  to  regulate  their  Adtions  in  fuch  a  Manner,  as  to  ferve  for  Ex¬ 
amples,  and  a  Stimulation  to  their  Officers  and  Crews.  The  Captain  may  ar- 
reft  any  Officer  that  fails  in  his  Ship,  for  Correction  of  fome  DefeCt,  or  Chaf- 
tifement  of  a  Fault,  with  which  he  is  to  acquaint  the  Commandant  of  the  Squa¬ 
dron  (when  he  navigates  in  one)  within  twenty  four  Flours,  if  the  Time  and 
Qccafion  permits,  and  fhall  not  free  the  Prifoner  until  the  laid  Commandant 
orders  it;  but  when  he  is  alone,  he  may  loofe  him,  when  he  believes  him  purged 
from  the  Caufe  of  his  Imprifonment.  He  fhall  treat  his  Officers  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  that,  ufmg  his  Authority  in  every  thing  appertaining  to  the  Service,  he  is 
not  wanting  in  the  Attention  and  Efteem  due  to  their  Employs  and  Circum- 
ftances :  And  he  is  not  to  employ  his  Officers  and  Guards  Marine  in  his  own 
private  Commiffions,  or  others,  whofe  Execution  be  indecent;  but  only  in 
Things  appertaining  to  the  Service,  or  that  have  a  Connection  with  it.  He  fhall 
take  fuch  Care  of  his  Equipage,  that  the  Sailors  may  ferve  with  Satisfaction  in 
the  Ship,  making  them  to  be  treated  with  Regard  by  the  Officers,  whilft  their 
Behaviour  does  not  require  Punilhment.  As  the  Barge,  Boat,  and  other  fmall 
VefTels,  are  chiefly  defigned  for  the  Ship’s  Service,  he  fhall  ufe  them  with  a  due 
Conflderation  ;  and,  not  being  wanted  in  the  Urgencies  that  may  offer,  the  Of¬ 
ficers  and  Sailors  may  have  wherein  to  go  afhore  and  return  aboard,  with  Li¬ 
cence.  When  anchored  in  Port,  any  Ships  of  the  Fleet  arriving,  they  fliall  fend 
their  Boats  to  affift  at  an  immediate  fecuring  them ;  and  on  all  fuch  Occafions 
as  the  Ships  fliould  have  any  conflderable  Works  to  be  performed,  they  muff  re¬ 
ciprocally  help,  with  the  Veffels  and  Crews,  provided  they  have  not  in  their  own 
Ships  fomething  claiming  their  Attention.  When  there  fliall  be  Seamen  in  any 
Ship,  meriting  Polls  of  a  higher  Clafs  than  there  is  Room  for  in  thofe  of  its 
Dotation,  they  fhall  pafs  to  another  where  there  is  a  Want  of  fuch,  which  the 
Captain,  fliall  rather  promote  than  impede.  If  by  the  King’s  Order,  or  Difpo- 
fition  of  the  Commandant  of  a  Squadron,  he  fliall  pafs  to  command  another 
Veffel,  he  fliall  deliver  his  up  to  his  Succeffor,  informing  him  of  every  thing 
conducive  to  the  Knowledge  of  her  Properties,  her  then  Condition,  Quality  of 
the  Officers  and  People,  and  all  other  precife  Circumflances  for  his  Government. 
Confidering  that  Captains  Commandants  fliall  have  Perfons  in  their  Ships  Com¬ 
panies  whom  they  efteem,  and  who  voluntarily  defire  to  pafs  with  them  to  the 
Ships  of  their  Removal,  it  fliall  be  permitted  to  carry  with  them  twenty  Seamen, 
of  any  Clafs,  being  a  Ship  mounting  fifty  Guns  or  upwards,  and  half  the  Num¬ 
ber,  if  the  Veflel  be  lefs.  The  Captain  fhall  be  zealous  that  every  Individual  of 
his  Crew  complies  with  the  Obligation  that  this  Ordinance  preferibes,  without 
permitting  any  Alteration  in  it;  to  which  Purpofe  he  ought  to  be  intelligent  in 
all  that  is  eftablifhed  in  its  feveral  Treatifes.  He  fliall  obferve,  during  the 
Cruize,  the  Capacity,  Application,  and  Behaviour  of  his  Officers  ;  and  for  Ex¬ 
perience,  he  lhall  employ  them  in  Works  and  Commiffions  that  may  manifeft 
their  Intelligence.  Second  and  third  Captains,  employed  in  the  Ships,  fliall  di¬ 
rect  whatfoever  offers  in  them,  in  the  Abfence  of  the  firft ;  and  have  no  Obli¬ 
gation  to  watch,  or  take  any  other  Trouble,  appertaining  folely  to  Subalterns. 
The  Captain  of  every  fingle  Man  of  War,  which  fliall  enter  into  a  Spanijh  Port. 
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fhall  give  Advice  of  his  Arrival,  by  an  Officer,  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Place, 
and  participate  to  him  the  Particulars  which  have  ferved  for  his  Government ; 
And  returned  to  the  Port  where  Ihe  is  to  be  laid  up,  and  Orders  received  from 
the  Commandant-general  of  the  Department  to  that  Purpofe,  he  fhall  condudl 
his  Ship  to  the  Arfenal,  or  Place  appointed  for  Difarming,  at  which  he  fhall  af- 
fift.  As  the  Captain  intervenes  principally  to  all  the  ordinary  Confumptions 
of  the  Voyage,  and  that  the  extraordinary  ones  are  caufed  by  his  Order,  he  fhall 
be  obliged  to  juftify  himfelf  in  all  Charges,  which  from  the  Accounts  fhall  re- 
fult  againft  him.  He  fhall  deliver  his  Journal  to  the  Commandant-general  of 
the  Department,  whom  he  fhall  inform  with  all  the  Particulars  of  the  V oyage, 
Condition  of  the  Ship,  Conduct  and  Proceedings  of  his  Officers.  Pie  fhall 
likewife  give  Information  how  the  Midfhipman,  Pilots,  Boatfwains,  Sergeants, 
Gunners,  and  the  other  Individuals  which  have  made  the  Voyage,  have  behaved 
in  it,  giving  to  thofe  that  afk  it,  a  Certificate,  declaring  how  they  have  com¬ 
plied  with  their  Obligations.  Landed,  he  fhall  affift  in  his  Department,  at  the 
Order  of  his  Commandant ;  and  every  Month,  on  the  appointed  Day,  he  fhall 
prefent  himfelf  in  the  Auditors  Office,  that  his  Ex  i hence  may  appear. 

Chap.  vi.  Of  the  fubaltern  Officers. 

We  have  in  this  Chapter  thirty  /even  Articles ,  relative  to  its  Title,  which  be¬ 
gins  as  followeth. — The  Lieutenant  and  Enfign  embarked,  fhall  obey  whatever 
their  Captain  commands  them  appertaining  to  the  Service  ;  they  fhall  affift  at 
the  careening  and  arming  the  Ship,  to  inform  themfelves  in  all  that  they  ought 
to  know :  And  in  any  Charge  which  fhall  be  given  to  an  Officer,  he  ought  to 
confider  himfelf  (though  fubordinate)  as  a  Subftitute  of  him  who  commands 
him,  in  whom  the  chief  Diredtion  may  again  fall;  and  therefore  he  is  imme¬ 
diately  to  apply  himfelf,  with  all  Zeal  and  Adlivity,  to  contribute  to  a  right 
Performance  of  it,  as  if  the  Charge  had  principally  been  committed  to  him. 
In  this  Intelligence,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  advife  his  Captain  or  Commandant 
whatever  he  judges  to  be  advantageous  for,  or  knows  to  be  contrary  to,  the 
Service,  in  the  Difpofitions  which  he  fhall  have  given ;  informing  him  of  the 
Negligence  of  thofe  that  fhall  have  its  Execution  committed  to  them.  He  is  to 
provide  himfelf  with  all  the  Inftruments  neceffary  to  Navigation  ;  forming 
journals,  circumftantiated  with  all  Events  of  any  Confequence  that  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  it ;  and  fhall  prefent  it  to  the  Commandant-general  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  on  his  Return,  for  laying  the  V effel  up,  on  Penalty  of  Sufpenfion  from 
his  Employ.  From  the  Time  that  his  Ship  is  fitted  out,  he  is  not  to  fleep  out 
of  her  without  his  Captain’s  Licence,  nor  ftrip  himfelf  to  fleep  when  failing,  or 
at  Anchor  in  a  dangerous  Road :  And  when  he  appears  on  the  Quarter-deck,  or 
other  Places,  and  in  public  Adts,  it  fhall  be  with  a  correfpondent  Decency, 
always  behaving  himfelf  in  this,  and  in  all  his  other  Adtions,  in  fuch  a  Man¬ 
ner,  as  to  fecure  the  Refpedt  and  Obedience  of  his  Inferiors.  The  Officers  of 
a  Ship  fhall  be  divided  into  three  Watches,  for  the  forming  the  Guard,  which 
fhall  be  changed  every  four  Hours,  when  failing  or  with  one  Anchor,  and  every 
twenty  four  Hours  when  moored  in  Port ;  but  if  this  be  fecure  and  free  from  all 
Fear,  the  Captain  may  permit  their  making  more  Watches,  for  the  greater  Re¬ 
lief  of  the  Officers.  The  fenior  Lieutenant  and  the  junior  Enfign  fhall  form  the 
firft  Watch;  the  fecond  Lieutenant,  and  the  Officer  immediate  to  the  youngeft, 
the  fecond ;  and  the  third  fhall  be  compofed  of  the  central  or  middle  Officers. 
The  Watches  of  Port  fhall  mount  precifely  at  Eight  in  the  Morning;  which 
Hour  may  be  anticipated  or  retarded  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Squadron, when 
he  thinks  convenient :  The  Officers  who  enter  on,  or  go  off  from  the  Guard, 
fhall  mount  on  the  Quarter-deck,  at  the  Head  of  the  Troop,  cloathed  and 
armed  with  the  Formality,  as  is  explained  in  the  Treatife  of  the  Service  of- it. 
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The  Officer  of  the  Watch  going  out,  fhall  deliver  to  him  who  relieves  him,  with 
all  Clearnefs  and  Diflindlion,  the  Captain’s  Orders  3  he  fhall  explain  the  Works 
that  are  carrying  on  aboard,  and  how  the  Ship  is  moored,  &c.  The  Officer, 
who  enters  on  the  Watch,  remains  diredlly  refponfible  for  all  that  happens  a- 
board  the  Ship  whilfl  it  lafls ;  and  during  which,  nothing  (hall  be  done  with¬ 
out  his  Leave  or  Participation.  The  fecond  and  third  Officers  (hall  equally 
make  themfelves  Mailers  of  the  Orders  to  be  obferved  in  the  W atch,  and  be  re¬ 
fponfible  for  their  Infraction,  and  for  any  other  Diforder  that  happens :  And 
the  Officer  of  the  Watch  fhall  give  an  Account  to  the  Captain  of  whatever  oc¬ 
curs  in  the  Ship ;  and,  to  avoid  all  Difputes  as  to  the  Manner  this  is  to  be 
pradlifed,  it  is  declared  by  his  Majeily,  that  the  Officer  of  the  Watch  ought 
himfelf,  or  (if  he  be  employed  in  fome  Work)  by  his  Subalterns,  adviie  the 
Captain  of  all  that  may  be  for  the  Service.  The  Officer  on  the  Watch  fhall 
have  a  Faculty  to  arrefl  and  fecure  any  one  that  fhall  tranfgrefs  the  Difpofitions 
and  eflablifhed  Rules,  or  commit  any  Fault;  but  can  inffidl  no  Punifhment, 
without  the  Captain’s  Orders.  He  cannot  grant  Leave  to  any  Perfon  to  go  out 
of  the  Ship,  difpatch  a  Boat  from  her,  nor  command  any  thing  of  Confequence, 
without  the  Captain’s  Difpofition  or  Order;  he  fhall  not  go  off  the  Quarter¬ 
deck  during  the  Watch,  except  fome  Urgency  obliges  him  to  it.  And  as  a 
Doubt  hath  frequently  been  raifed  about  who  ought  to  difpofe  in  Cafes  occur¬ 
ring  in  the  Captain’s  Abfence,  his  Majefly  diredls,  that  the  Officer  of  the 
Watch,  as  refponfible  for  it,  may  adl  by  himfelf  in  regular  and  ordinary  Things 
of  the  Service,  or  others,  whofe  Execution  would  have  been  commanded  him  by 
the  Captain.  If,  on  Occafions  where  large  Works  offer,  the  Captain  would  have 
all  his  Officers  affifl,  he  may  employ  them  indifcriminately,  without  regarding 
their  Degrees  or  Antiquities,  in  all  that  he  thinks  proper.  As  foon  as  the  Ship 
is  under  Sail,  the  Officers  fhall  begin  to  fet  their  Watches  from  four  to  four 
Hours ;  and  that  the  fame  may  not  always  touch  them,  they  fhall  divide  one  of 
the  Evening  Watches  in  two  :  They  fhall  deliver  the  Watch  up  to  one  another, 
without  the  Formality  of  taking  their  Arms,  but  with  the  fame  Clearnefs  as  in 
Port.  The  Officer  on  Watch  can  neither  enlarge  or  fhorten  Sail,  tack  about, 
change  the  Ship’s  Courfe,  nor  do  any  thing  of  Confequence,  without  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  Order;  except  in  Cafes  where  a  fudden  Gale  of  Wind,  or  other  Accidents, 
oblige  him  to  take  fuch  a  Refolution.  No  Officer  of  the  Ship  ought  to  oppofe 
the  Difpofitions  of  him  on  the  Watch,  nor  intermeddle  in  what  appertains  to 
it ;  but  they  fhall  all  be  obliged  to  advife  him  of  any  Careleflnefs  they  have  ob¬ 
ferved;  and  if  he  on  the  Watch  does  not  apply  the  correfpondent  Remedy,  they 
fhall  give  Advice  thereof  to  the  Captain.  All  the  fubaltern  Officers  of  a  Ship, 
by  which  is  to  be  underflood  from  a  Ship’s  Lieutenant  inclufive,  downwards, 
fhall  alternately  perform  the  neceffary  Works  which  fhall  offer,  within  or  with¬ 
out  the  Ship.  Thefe  Labours  fhall  be  regulated  with  all  Equality ;  the  Watches 
in  Port  fhall  commence  with  the  Junior  of  thofe  that  command  them,  and  thofe 
at  Sea  by  the  Senior.  No  Officer  is  obligated  to  repeat  his  Duty,  until  all  thofe 
of  the  Ship  have  performed  the  fame  Work;  and  the  Captain  fhall  not  alter  the 
Order  of  the  Scale,  except  the  Commiffion  be  of  Importance,  and  the  Officer 
who  is  charged  with  it  be  of  little  Experience.  If  it  fhould  fall  on  the  Officer, 
who  commands  the  Watch,  to  turn  out  to  work,  he  that  follows  on  the  Scale 
fhall  be  named,  but  the  other  fhall  be  obliged  to  do  the  firfl  that  offers ;  and, 
if  it  fhould  be  for  a  hoflile  Function,  he  fhall  deliver  the  Watch  to  his  fecond. 
The  Officer  that  hath  embarked  in  a  Boat  or  Pinace,  either  for  Work  or  a  Func¬ 
tion,  and  fhall  return  aboard,  without  the  Idea  of  his  Commiffion  having  taken 
Effedl,  although  he  fhall  have  complied,  his  turning  out  fhall  not  be  repeated 
till  it  comes  to  his  Turn  again ;  but  if  he  did  not  go  out  of  the  Ship,  he  fhall 
be  obliged  to  repeat  it.  The  Officer,  whofe  Turn  it  is  to  go  out  in  a  Boat  or 
Vol.  I.  5  T  Pinace 
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Pinace  on  any  hoftile  Function,  fhall  examine  whether  the  People  he  carries  go 
well  armed  and  difpofed,  and  fhall  alk  for  whatever  he  thinks  may  be  wanting. 
And  when  a  Landing  of  Troops  offers,  it  fliall  be  commanded  by  their  proper 
Officers  ;  if  the  Number  be  fifty,  a  Captain  of  Infantry  fhall  command  them  j 
if  from  thirty  to  fifty,  a  Lieutenant;  and  from  thirty  to  twenty,  an  Enfign. 
Any  Difpute  or  Doubt  arifing  about  the  Turn,  or  any  other  Matter  relative  to 
the  Service,  the  Officers  fliall  entirely  fubmit  to  the  Captain’s  Opinion,  with  a 
referved  Recourfe  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Squadron  for  any  Injuffice  done 
them.  They  are  fubmiffively  to  fuffer  the  Reprehenfions  and  Admonitions  of 
their  Captain,  not  only  in  Matters  of  the  Service,  but  in  any  others  appertain¬ 
ing  to  their  Cuftoms  or  Manner  of  Living.  And  it  is  prohibited  to  any  Of¬ 
ficer,  who  fhall  have  a  Complaint  againfl  his  Captain,  or  Superior,  for  an  Injury 
done  him,  of  whatever  Nature  it  be,  all  private  Satis  faff  ion,  in  A£t  or  Word, 
denoting  a  Difobedience :  And  no  Officer  can  feek  Redrefs  without  the  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Commander  of  the  Ship,  who  fliall  not  hinder  it  on  any  Pretext 
whatfoever.  Afhore,  he  muff  not  refide  out  of  the  Capital  of  the  Department 
wherein  he  is  fettled,  without  Leave  from  his  Commandant-general.  He  ought 
every  Month,  on  the  Day  appointed  for  the  Review,  prefent  himfelf  in  the 
Chamber  of  Accounts,  to  the  Minifter  appointed  to  pafs  it.  And  although, 
when  afhore,  he  is  not  immediately  fubjeH  to  any  other  than  the  Captain-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Department,  he  fhall  treat  every  Officer  of  a  fuperior  Degree  with 
all  Refpedf  and  Veneration.  The  King  prohibits  every  Officer  in  the  Navy 
(under  Penalty  of  lofing  his  Employ,  and  being  never  again  admitted  into  the 
Service)  his  marrying  without  the  royal  Leave,  which  he  is  to  afk  by  the  Hands 
of  the  Commandant-general  of  the  Department  or  Squadron  wherein  he  is  em¬ 
ployed  ;  who  fliall  admit  no  Inftances  about  thefe  Matters,  without  the  having 
certain  Advices  of  the  Quality  of  the  Perfon  with  whom  he  folicits  to  contract: 
Matrimony,  of  which  he  is  to  remit  to  his  Majefty  a  juftified  Information. 
Every  Officer  is  to  have  a  uniform  Suit,  regulated  according  to  that  which  fhall 
be  eftablifhed  for  the  Body  to  which  he  belongs.  And  it  being  convenient  that 
the  fubaltern  Officers  fhould  not  live  in  a  prejudicial  Idlenefs  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  his  Majefty  commands  their  Captain-general  to  take  Care  that  they  be 
exercifed  in  Things  of  their  Profeffion ;  to  which  Purpofe  he  fliall  fettle  them  in 
the  Docks,  Arfenals  or  Academies,  or  fliall  aggregate  them  to  the  Companies  of 
Infantry  which  are  ferving  in  the  Garrifons. 

Third  Treat  i  s  e. 


Of  the  Command  and  Preference  of  the  Officers  of  War,  Colours ,  Salutes ,  and 

Honours. 


Chap.  i.  Of  the  Correfpondence  oj  Degrees  of  the  Marine  •with  thofe  of  the  Army ; 
Preference  and  Alternative  between  the  Officers  of  the  Fleets  a?id  P (river  of  the 
Commandants ,  to  fufpend  them  from  their  Employs. 

This  Chapter  contains  forty  five  Articles ,  which  are  abridged  in  the  following 
Manner. — The  Clafles  of  Officers  that  there  fhall  now  be  in  the  Navy,  are  the 
following  ones,  and  their  Correfpondence  with  thofe  of  the  Army  fliall  be  in 
this  Manner : 


Officers  of  the  Navy « 
Captain-general, 
Lieutenant-general, 
Commodore, 

Captain  of  a  Ship, 

Captain  of  a  Frigate, 


Land  Officers. 

Captain-general  of  the  Troops. 
Lieutenant-general . 

Marfhal  de  Camp,  or  Field  Marfhal. 
Colonel. 

Lieutenant-colonel. 


Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant  of  a  Ship, 
Lieutenant  of  a  Frigate, 
Enfign  of  a  Ship, 
Enfign  of  a  Frigate, 


Captain. 

The  laft  Captain. 

Lieutenant. 

Enfign. 


All  thefe  Officers  are  to  act  reciprocally  in  the  Command  and  Service,  with 
thofe  of  their  correfpondent  Graduation,  by  Priority  of  Patents  3  the  Officers  of 
the  Navy  to  be  confidered  as  thofe  of  Foot,  fo  that  they  fhall  command  all  Re¬ 
formed.  This  Command  and  Alternation  is  to  be  underftood  in  thofe  Cafes, 
when  they  both  concur  in  the  Service.  In  all  Affemblies  of  the  Marine  Of¬ 
ficers  with  thofe  of  the  Army,  for  a  Council  of  War,  or  other  Adts,  thofe  of 
the  general  Naval  Corps  fhall  be  as  much  reputed  as  thofe  of  the  Guards  Ma¬ 
rine,  Battalions,  &c.  The  Infpedtors,  Captains,  Chiefs,  Sergeant-majors,  Ad¬ 
jutants,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Infantry,  and  Artillery  of  the  Navy,  fhall  be 
confidered  in  it  5  and  in  the  Army,  by  the  Degree  Marine  that  they  fhall  be  de-  ' 
dared  of  in  thefe  Ordinances.  The  Lieutenants  of  Frigates  fhall  be  confidered 
as  laff  Captains  of  the  Army  3  that  is,  they  fhall  command  all  Lieutenants  of 
Infantry  and  Cavalry,  but  fhall  be  commanded  by  all  Captains,  although  re¬ 
formed  or  graduated.  If  Officers  of  the  Army  fhall  embark  to  ferve  aboard  Ships 
in  the  Navy,  they  fhall  be  lodged  and  treated  as  Marine  ones,  according  to 
their  Degree  and  Antiquity  3  but  in  the  Watches  which  they  fhall  command, 
they  fhall  let  the  Marine  Subalterns,  appointed  in  them,  ad  according  to  Prac¬ 
tice  in  what  appertains  to  Navigation.  Officers  of  the  Army,  who  fhall  by  the 
King’s  Order  embark  on  board  the  Ships,  to  pafs  from  one  Place  to  another, 
fhall  be  treated  and  lodged  as  in  its  proper  Place  is  provided,  but  fhall  have  no 
Adion  to  command.  The  Officers  of  the  Fleet  fhall  have  among  them  the 
Command  and  Alternative,  as  is  already  mentioned  to  be  eftablifhed 3  fo  that 
the  Lieutenant-general  fhall  obey  the  Captain -general,  &c.  The  General  Of¬ 
ficer  whom  the  King  fhall  appoint  to  command  the  Fleet,  with  the  Title  of  Go¬ 
vernor-general  of  it,  fhall  be  obeyed  by  the  Lieutenants -general  of  Marine,  and 
fhall  prefer  them  to  thofe  of  the  Army,  in  thofe  Cafes  where  both  muff  precifely 
concur.  Captains  of  Bomb-ketches,  Captains  of  Foot,  ordinary  Commiffaries, 
and  Chiefs  of  the  Brigades  of  Artillery,  fhall  be  held  for  Ships  Lieutenants,  with 
whom  they  fhall  take  Turns  according  to  the  Antiquity  of  their  Patents  :  The 
Lieutenants  of  Frigates  fhall  alternate  with  Captains  of  Firefhips,  and  Adjutants 
of  Infantry.  The  Officer  of  the  Company  of  Guards  Marine  fhall  have  the  Al¬ 
ternative  in  Command,  according  to  the  Marine  Degree  afligned  them  in  thefe 
Ordinances.  The  Guards  Marine  fhall  have  no  Command  whilft  they  are  fubor- 
dinate  3  but  if  they  are  commiflioned  by  their  Commandant,  Captain,  or  Supe¬ 
rior,  in  Boat,  Barge,  or  other  Embarkation,  or  to  aflift  at  any  Bufinefs  or  Work 
in  the  Ship,  they  fhall  command  as  Sergeants,  Gunners,  &c.  The  fenior 
Officer  in  adtual  Service,  and  fuperior  in  Degree,  that  is  in  a  Department, 
Squadron,  or  Ship,  fhall  take  on  him  the  Command,  on  the  Death,  or  in  the 
Abfence  of  the  proper  Commandant :  And  the  Major-generals,  their  Adjutants, 
and  the  Officers  of  Orders,  fhall  be  confidered  as  Officers  in  adtual  Service  3  and 
fhall  obtain  the  Command  of  the  Department,  Squadron,  or  Ship,  in  which  they 
are  employed,  when  by  their  Degree  and  Antiquity  it  correfponds  to  them.  If 
all  the  Officers  of  a  Man  of  War  fhould  be  loft,  the  Command  fhall  remain  in  the 
fenior  Midfhipman,  affifted  by  the  Sergeants,  Gunners,  Pilots,  and  Boatfwains  : 
And,  in  Want  of  Midfhipmen,  the  principal  Diredtion  of  the  Ship,  apper¬ 
taining  to  her  Prefervation  and  Navigation,  fhall  remain  with  the  firft  Pilot, 
taking  the  Boatfwain’s  Opinion.  The  General  Officers  (underftood  to  be  Com¬ 
modores  and  upwards)  and  the  Particulars  who  have  no  Appointment  in  a  De¬ 
partment  or  Squadron,  fhall  have  no  Command  in  the  Ships  or  their  Crews.  A 
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Captain’s  Command  being  limited  to  his  own  Ship,  if  this  fhould  be  loft  or  ex¬ 
cluded  during  the  Campaign,  he  fhall  not  have  a  Right  to  command  the  Squa¬ 
dron,  in  cafe  of  its  Chief’s  Deceafe ;  but  fhall  be  confidered,  aboard  any  Ship 
he  is  embarked,  as  an  Officer  Paffenger.  The  Marine  Officers,  embarked  as 
Paffengers,  fhall  have  no  Command  in  the  Ships ;  and  although  of  a  fuperior 
Degree,  fhall  be  fubject  to  the  Captain  of  her  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  an  Engage¬ 
ment,  fhall  occupy  the  Pofts  affigned  them.  Although  the  Commandants-ge- 
neral  of  Departments  have  the  Command  of  all  the  military  Corps  of  the  Fleet, 
they  fhall  leave  its  interior  and  economical  Government  free  to  its  particular 
Commanders,  to  whom  they  fhall  diredl  the  Orders  they  have  to  give  them.  In 
the  Squadrons  and  Ships,  their  Commanders  fhall  (in  the  lame  Manner)  let  the 
Infpedtors,  Commandants,  and  Officers  of  Foot,  Artillery,  and  Guards  Ma¬ 
rine,  freely  exercife  their  Functions.  The  Command  of  the  Departments  can- 
riot  fall  to  Officers  reformed  or  graduated,  that  fhould  be  in  them ;  but  if  they 
are  deftined  to  ferve  in  a  Squadron  according  to  their  Degree,  they  fhall  be  fub- 
ordinate  to  all  the  Officers  in  adtual  Service  of  the  fame  Degree.  As  in  fome 
Parts  of  this  Ordinance,  Lieutenant-generals  and  Commodores  with  Preference 
are  fpoken  of,  the  King  declares,  that  this  Title  means  the  commanding  Of¬ 
ficer  of  thefe  Graduations,  who,  by  the  Number  of  Ships  he  commands,  hath  a 
Right  to  ufe  the  preferring  Colours,  without  prejudicing  in  any  Manner  the  fe- 
nior  Generals  of  his  Clafs.  The  Antiquity  of  the  Officers  fhall  be  reckoned  from 
the  Date  of  their  Commiffions  or  Appointments ;  and  if  two  are  equal,  he  fhall 
have  the  Seniority,  who  had  it  in  his  preceding  Degree;  and  when  this  does  not 
occur,  he,  of  the  longeft  Standing  in  the  Army,  when  both  have  ferved  in  the 
fame  Corps  and  Employ.  The  Officers  who  have  been  difmiffed,  or  with  Li¬ 
cence  have  retired  from  the  Service,  and  returned  to  it  with  his  Majefty’s  Dif- 
patch,  fhall  have  no  other  Seniority  than  from  the  Date  of  his  laft  Commiffion. 
The  Officers  who  pafs  from  the  other  Bodies  of  the  Army  to  the  Marine,  fhall 
enjoy  no  greater  Antiquity  than  that  from  the  Date  of  their  Patents,  given  them 
for  this  Purpofe,  although,  previous  to  their  entering  into  the  aforementioned 
Corps,  they  had  ferved  in  the  Navy.  The  reformed  Officers,  which  by  the 
King’s  Order  fhall  be  reftored  to  adtual  Service,  fhall  have  the  Antiquity  they 
had  before  their  Reformation.  The  Midfhipmen  afcended  to  Officers,  fhall 
carry  the  Antiquity  in  Equality  of  Dates  to  all  thofe  which  fhall  have  been  at 
the  fame  Time  promoted  of  the  other  Corps,  although  they  have  a  greater  An¬ 
tiquity  in  them,  or  have  been  Sergeants  or  Gunners  ;  and  likewife  they  fhall 
carry  it  to  the  Pilots,  Boatfwains,  and  other  Marine  Officers.  In  regard  that 
the  Brigadiers  and  Sub-brigadiers  of  the  Guards  Marine  are  private  economic 
Employs  of  the  Corps,  they  ought  not  to  be  confidered  when  they  arife  to  be  Of¬ 
ficers,  with  any  Preference  to  the  Cadees  of  the  Corps.  The  firft  Pilots  of  the 
Fleet,  who  fhall  be  in  adlual  Exercife  as  fuch  when  promoted,  fhall  be  preferred 
to  Sergeants  both  of  Infantry  and  Artillery.  In  cafe  of  creating  Officers,  who 
have  not  been  before  in  the  Service,  whofe  Patents  or  Appointments  have  the 
fame  Date,  their  Antiquity  fhall  be  regulated  according  to  its  Entry  in  the  Of¬ 
fices.  If  any  Difpute  arife  between  two  Officers  about  their  Antiquity,  it  fhall 
be  adjudged  according  to  their  Patents.  If,  by  Engagements  or  Sicknefs  in  a 
Squadron,  the  Number  of  Officers  become  infufficient  for  the  Duty,  the  King 
grants  to  the  Commandant  a  Power  to  replace  them  from  the  Midfhipmen. 
The  Diredtor-general  of  the  Fleet,  the  Commandants-general  of  Departments 
and  Squadrons,  have  a  Faculty  to  fufpend  any  Marine  Officer,  but  not  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  a  firigle  Ship.  Infpedtors,  and  Commandants  of  Infantry  or  Artillery, 
may  fufpend  Officers ;  and  the  Commandant  of  a  Squadron,  who  is  too  diftant 
to  know  his  Majefty’s  Pleafure  thereabout,  may  take  off  the  Sufpenfion  when  he 
thinks  proper. 
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Chap.  ii.  Of  the  Honours  to  be  paid  aboard  the  Ships  •  and  thofe  that  correfpond 
to  the  Individuals  of  the  Marine  afore ,  and  in  their  Funerals. 

This  Chapter  contains  thirty  three  Articles ,  only  regulating  the  Honours,  as 
its  Title  mentions.  When  the  Captain-general  goes  aboard,  or  comes  afhore, 
the  Soldiers  on  Guard  fhall  prefent  their  Arms,  and  the  Drummer  beat  a  March, 
from  the  Time  he  begins  to  mount  the  Ship’s  Side  till  his  Boat  puts  off;  and 
every  inferior  General  Officer  is  honoured  in  Proportion  to  his  Degree,  whether 
embarking,  landing,  affiore,  or  at  Burials,  &c* 

Chap,  hi.  Of  Enfigns,  and  other  Colours  to  be  ufed  in  the  Navy. 

The  twenty  fix  Articles ,  of  which  this  Chapter  is  compofed,  only  direct  what 
Colours  each  Ship  is  to  hoift ;  as  the  common  national  Enfign,  White,  with  the 
King’s  Arms ;  and  thofe  denoting  the  Degree  of  the  Superior  aboard,  &c. 

• 

Chap.  iv.  Of  Salutes. 

In  this  Chapter  are  forty  one  Articles,  directing  the  feveral  Salutes  to  be  made 
in  the  Fleet,  with  their  correfpondent  Anfwers :  As,  to  one  carrying  fquare 
Colours  at  the  Main-top-gallarit-mafl-head,  fhall  be  faluted  by  all  other  Ships, 
on  meeting,  going  out,  or  coming  into  Harbour, :  with  fifteen  Guns  ;  and  fhall 
anfwer, 

,1  m  .  . 

To  a  Lieutenant-general,  with  -  13.  To  a  Captain  of  a  Frigate,  with  -  7. 

To  a  Commodore,  with  -  -  -  -  -  11.  To  a  Lieutenant  of  a  Ship,  -  -  -  5. 
To  a  Captain  of  a  Ship,  -  -  -  -  -  9.  To  all  inferior  Officers,  -  -  -  -  3. 

Thofe,  hoifting  Colours  at  the  Fore  orMizen-top,  have  their  proportional  Sa¬ 
lutes  regulated. 

'  .  *  •  ■  ,  •  <■ :  .  ‘  t  ■  *  ■  '  ,  * 

On  meeting  with  Ships  of  other  Nations,  if  is  ordered,  That  whether  they 
carry  a  fuperior  or  inferior  Flag,  neither  to  give  nor  exadt  a  Salute,  without  par¬ 
ticular  Inftrudtions  for  fo  doing :  But  if  they  are  faluted  by  Ships  of  a  crowned 
Head,  they  fhall  return  Gun  for  Gun,  or  two  lefs,  according  to  the  diftindtive 
Colours,  the  Saluters  bear;  or  if  they  belong  to  a  Republic,  and  are  known  by 
their  Colours  to  be  Superiors  in  Command  to  the  Spaniards ,  thefe  are,  in  fuch 
a  Cafe,  to  return  an  equal  Number  of  Guns,  but  if  equal,  then  two  lefs,  and 
in  Proportion  if  inferior.  Ships  of  War,  belonging  to  foreign  Potentates  in 
the  Spanifio  Ports,  fhall  only  take  up  the  Salutes  of  thofe  of  their  own  Nation ; 
and  the  fame  fhall  be  pradtifed  by  his  Majefty’s  Navy  in  the  Ports  of  other  Princes. 
No  foreign  Merchant  Ship  fhall  be  obliged  to  falute  with  Guns ;  but,  meeting 
with  any  Part  of  the  King’s  Fleet,  either  when  they  are  failing  on  the  Spanifio 
Coafts,  or  going  out  of,  or  coming  into,  his  Majefty’s  Harbours,  they  fhall,  if 
they  go  near,  lower  their  Top-fails.  When  the  King’s  Ships  or  Squadrons 
enter  into  Ports  of  foreign  Princes,  uninftrudted  how  to  behave  in  refpedt  to 
Salutes,  the  Commander  fhall  endeavour  to  inform  himfelf  of  what  has  been 
pradtifed  with  thofe  of  other  crowned  Heads,  equal  in  Degree  with  him ;  and, 
being  affined  of  the  fame  Correfpondence,  he  may  falute,  and  not  otherwife : 
And  if  there  have  been  no  anterior  Examples  for  his  Government,  he  may  re¬ 
gulate  his  Behaviour  according  to  the  Rules  laid  down  for  it  on  the  Spanifio 
Coafts,  &c.  If  any  Squadron  or  Ship  of  his  Majefty’s  Fleet  be  anchored  in  a 
foreign  Port,  and  the  Captain-general,  Governor,  or  any  other  Perfon  of  Dif- 
tindtion,  go  aboard  to  vifit  the  Commandant,  he  fhall  be  faluted  in  the  fame 

Manner  as  is  directed  for  the  King’s  own  Officers,  &c. 

* 

Chap.  v.  Of  Quarter  $  on  board. 

This  Chapter  contains  thirty  Articles ;  but  as  they  are  all  relative  to  what  the 
Title  exprefles,  I  fhall  not  extend  them. 
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Fourth  Treatise. 

Of  the  Pilots ,  and  other  Marine  Officers  Obligations . 

Chap.  i.  Of  the  chief  Pilot  of  the  Fleet . 

The  forty  two  Articles  of  this  Chapter  are  folely  relating  to  the  Choice  and 
Duty  of  the  Head  Pilot,  and  the  whole  Body  of  them  who  are  under  his  Direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  for  the  Government  of  Schools,  to  be  opened  in  the  three  Depart¬ 
ments,  for  teaching  of  Hydrography  and  Navigation,  &c. 

Chap.  ii.  Of  the  Obligation  of  Pilots  on  board . 

This  Chapter  confifts  of  thirty  two  Articles ,  dire&ing  the  Pilot  how  to  behave 
in  any  Voyage,  and  the  Obligations  they  lie  under  in  the  Exercife  of  their  Em¬ 
ploys,  &c> 

Chap.  hi.  Of  the  Boatfwains  and  their  Mates* 

This  Chapter  contains  thirty  feven  Articles  concerning  Boatfwains,  in  regard 
to  their  Ele&ion,  Government,  and  Obligation ;  as  it  affords  but  little  Specu¬ 
lation  to  the  Reader,  I  fhall  therefore  not  enlarge  thereon. 

Chap.  iv.  Of  Carpenters  and  Calkers . 

This  Chapter  confifts  of  twenty  one  Articles,  relative  to  the  Offices  in  the  Title  j 
but  can  afford  no  more  Satisfaction  in  its  Perufal  than  the  preceding  one,  being 
limited  to  their  incumbent  Obligations  in  the  Exercife  of  their  Profeffion. 

Chap.  v.  Of  the  Armourer ;  Majler  of  the  Sails ,  or  Sail-maker ;  Steward  of  the  Lan¬ 
terns  ,  and  Glazier ;  Cook,  Diver ,  Boat  and  Pinace  Majler s. 

In  this  Chapter  are  twenty  eight  Articles ,  in  which  are  expreffed  the  feveral 
Duties  of  the  foregoing  Employs. 

Chap.  vi.  Of  the  Exemptions  which  thofe  matriculated  for  the  Service  of  the 

Navy  are  to  enjoy. 

The  refpeCtive  Obligations  and  Privileges  of  every  one  mentioned  in  this  Lift, 
are  expreffed  in  twenty  feven  Articles ;  fome  prohibiting  their  ferving  in  any  Ca¬ 
pacity  out  of  the  King’s  Employ,  and  others  fpecifying  the  Advantages  they  are 
intitled  to  by  their  Entrance  therein,  &c. 

Fifth  Treatise. 

,  .  ■  r,.  «.  ,  .  ,  t  tnrr'  '  * 

Of  Dijcipline ,  and  Matters  of  JuJlice. 

Chap.  i.  Of  the  civil  Government ,  and Difcipline  to  be  obferved  aboard  the 

Ships  of  War. 

This  Chapter  contains  fifty  eight  Articles,  regulating  the  Times  for  the  Setting 
the  Watch  aboard,  and  Firing  the  Morning  and  Evening  Gun  ;  that  fixed  for 
Prayers,  Eating,  and  other  Exercifes ;  directs  the  Settling  of  the  Guards,  and 
their  Obligation ;  appoints  Supervifors  in  every  Gang,  to  overfee  their  Cleanli- 
nefs  and  good  Order,  and  to  prevent  Quarrels  or  Riots ;  to  infpeCt  their  Cloaths, 
and  to  take  Care  that  they  do  not  make  away  with  them.  A  proper  Diftribu- 
tion  of  the  People  in  cafe  of  an  Engagement,  and  to  render  them  fit  for  it, 
and  a  frequent  Exercife  both  of  fmall  Arms  and  Guns,  is  enjoined.  A  great 
Caution  about  Lights  and  Fires,  and  the  Places  allowed  for,  and  Manner  of 
fmoaking  Tobacco.  None  to  fell  thefe  Commodities,  Wine,  Brandy,  or  Cards, 
aboard,  nor  to  play  at  any  prohibited  Games,  nor  any  others  at  Dice  or  Hazard. 
Punifhments  infiifted  for  fmall  Crimes,  are  to  be  at  the  Captain’s  Difcretion; 
but  thofe  more  heinous  are  to  be  direfted  bv  a  Council  of  War. 
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Chap.  ii.  Of  the  Individuals  and  Cafes  fuhjecl  to  the  marine  Jurifdittiori. 

In  this  Chapter  are  forty  eight  Articles,  comprehending  the  Men  and  Cafes,  of 
which  the  marine  Laws  take  Cognizance.— As,  all  Men  who  fhall  be  in  the  ac¬ 
tual  Service  of  the  Navy,  in  whatfoever  Bodies,  Claffes,  Employs  or  Offices  of 
War,  Miniftry  and  Sea;  thofe  employed  in  the  different  neceflary  Occupations 
of  Building,  Fitting,  and  Arming  the  Ships  ;  the  Sailors  and  Workmen  of  all 
Sorts,  matriculated  in  the  Extent  of  the  King’s  Dominions,  for  the  Service  of 
them,  are  to  enjoy  the  military  Privilege  of  the  Marine :  In  virtue  of  which  they 
cannot  be  compelled  to  appear  in  Judgment  before  the  ordinary  Juffice,  nor  any 
other  whatfoever;  and  their  Caufes,  as  well  civil  as  criminal,  fhall  be  examined 
and  fentenced  by  the  Chiefs  of  War  or  Miniftry  of  the  faid  Marine;  with  the 
Exception  of  thofe  who  fhall  carry  out,  or  affift  in  carrying  out,  Money,  Silver 
or  Gold  unwrought,  Coiners,  Bearers  of  prohibited  Arms,  &c.  Thofe  alfo 
fhall  remain  exempt  from  the  marine  Privileges,  who  fhall  offend  againft  the 
Adminiftration  and  Recovery  of  the  royal  Revenue;  but  the  marine  Jurifdidtion 
fhall  not  interfere  in  the  examining  of  Law-fuits  relative  to  Eftates  or  Inherit¬ 
ances,  Debts  contradted  before  the  Party’s  Entrance  into  the  Service,  &c.  To 
it  belongs  the  Cognition  of  all  Caufes,  occafioned  by  the  Lofs,  Shipwreck,  or 
Burning  any  Ships,  in  the  Navy;  of  its  Arfenals,  or  any  thing  belonging 
thereto ;  alfo  to  punifh  all  Perfons,  advifmg  or  afiifting  any  marine  Defer  ter  s ; 
and  regulating  when,  and  under  what  Circumftances,  a  Marine  or  Land  Soldier 
fhall  become  fubjedt  to  Punifhment,  under  the  feparate  Jurifdidtions  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  ordinary  Juffice.  All  Contradtors  for  Things  of  the  Marine, 
as  Provifions,  Ammunitipn,  Stores,  &c.  fhall  enjoy  the  Privileges  of  that  Court. 
The  naval  Jurifdidtion  fhall  be  exercifed  by  the  Captain-general,  or  other  infe¬ 
rior  Officers,  as  fhall  happen  to  be  in  Command ;  and  the  latter  by  Commif- 
fioners,  &c.  The  Minifters  of  Squadrons,  and  their  Subalterns,  fhall  give  the 
Commandants  all  the  Advices  which  fhall  be  demanded  of  them,  conducive  to 
their  Government,  and  an  Account  of  the  true  State  of  the  Ships,  Crews,  Pro¬ 
vifions,  Stores,  &c.  The  different  Places  affigned  to  Marine  and  Land  Of¬ 
ficers  meeting  at  a  Council  of  War,  according  to  their  different  Subordinations, 
whether  on  board  or  afhore,  with  the  Method  of  their  Proceedings  prefcribed. 

Chap.  iii.  Of  the  criminal  Council  of  War . 

This  Chapter  contains  fixty  Articles ;  and  the  Motives  for  their  Forming,  the 
King  gives  in  the  following  Words,  viz.  That,  confidering  the  great  Prejudice 
which  would  follow  to  my  Service,  from  the  Impunity  of  Crimes,  or  an  excef- 
five  Delay  in  their  Punifhments,  as  would  naturally  happen  by  following  the 
ordinary  Method  of  determining  Caufes,  efpecially  in  long  Voyages,  and  diffant 
from  my  Dominions,  where  my  Squadrons  may  be  bound  to,  being  on  fuch  Oc- 
cafions  (as  Experience  hath  repeatedly  manifefted)  difficult  to  ihaintain  Garri- 
fons  and  Crews  in  exadt  Obedience  and  Difcipline,  without  neceflary  Examples 
for  Warning;  I  have  thought  proper  to  grant  to  the  military  Body  of  the  Fleet 
a  Faculty  to  judge  its  Dependents  in  a  Council  of  War,  as  well  in  the  Depart¬ 
ments  as  in  the  Squadrons ;  obferving  invariably  the  Rules  that  the  following 
Articles  prefcribe:  Which  are,  that  the  Council  of  War  fhall  judge  and  fentence 
all  Crimes  committed  by  all  Claffes  of  Men  who  ferve  in  the  Navy,  with  the  Ex¬ 
ception  of  fome  few  to  be  tried  by  the  marine  Auditors  of  War. 

Chap.  iv.  Of  the  Crimes  to  he  examined  in  a  Council  of  War,  and  their  correfpondent 

Punijhment. 

This  Chapter  contains  eighty  Articles ,  directing  the  Chaftifements  adapted  to 
every  Mifdemeanor.  As,  a  Difobedience  to  a  Superior’s  Command,  relative  to 
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his  Majefty’s  Service,  whether  aboard  or  afhore ;  and  any  one  abufing  an  Of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Army  in  Acts,  or  clapping  his  Hand  to  his  Sword,  or  any  other  Wea¬ 
pon  againft  him,  or  lifting  up  his  Hand  to  wound  him,  fhall  be  capitally  con¬ 
victed.  Gunners,  Sailors,  or  Swabbers,  mifufmg  Pilots,  Boatfwains,  or  other 
marine  Officers,  fhall  be  whipped  and  condemned  to  the  Gallies.  Mutiny  fhall 
be  chaftifed  with  the  Gallows.  All  Soldiers  or  Sailors  aboard  the  Fleet,  fhall 
have  Liberty  to  complain  to  their  Commander  of  any  Grievance  offered  them, 
provided  they  do  it  fubmiffively ;  and  they  are  to  fubmit  to  his  Decifion,  with¬ 
out  Noife  or  Clamour,  on  Penalty  of  Death :  Which  Punifhment  is  likewife 
permitted  to  be  inflidled  by  Order  of  the  Captain  of  a  fingle'Ship,  and  even  with¬ 
out  a  Council  of  War,  when  the  Crime  of  Sedition  is  ptelfing,  and  Time  not  al¬ 
lowed  for  calling  one.  Any  Individual  without  Exception,  who  fhall  premedi¬ 
tately  or  treacheroufly  kill  any  one,  aboard  or  afhore,  fhall  likewife  die  for  it ; 
and  he  that  fhall  draw  out  a  Knife,  or  any  other  Weapon,  to  wound  another, 
fhall  be  fent  for  fix  or  eight  Years  to  the  Arfenal  or  Gallies.  Any  one  letting  a 
Prifoner  efcape,  by  Confent  or  Connivance,  fhall  fuffer  in  his  Room.  Whofo- 
ever  fhall  defert  his  Poff  in  an  Engagement,  or  cry  out  to  have  it  ceafe,  or  not 
to  begin  it,  fhall  be  fhot.  If,  in  a  Combat  or  Wreck,  any  runs  away  with  the 
Boats,  and  forfakes  the  Ship,  without  the  Commander’s  Orders,  they  fhall  fuffer 
Death  :  And  if  a  Ship  purfued  by  the  Enemy  runs  afhore,  and  the  Captain  is  de¬ 
termined  to  defend  her,  he  that  quits  his  Poft  fhall  die ;  as  thofe  fhall  who  ma- 
licioufly  fet  Fire  to  a  Ship,  Arfenal,  or  Magazine ;  or  that  fhall  bore  her  Bottom, 
open  her  Seams,  or  deftroy  her  Cables ;  as  a  Pilot  fhall  be,  who  lofes  a  Ship  by 
not  following  the  Courfe  ordered  by  the  Captain;  and  a  Boatfwain,  for  not 
timely  preparing  Anchors  and  Cables,  when  entering  a  dangerous  Port,  of  in 
bad  Weather.  He  that  is  guilty  of  Theft  and  Murder  afhore,  fhall  be  broke 
on  the  Wheel,  or  quartered,  as  a  Robber  of  Churches  or  Things  facred.  He 
that  is  found  Healing  after  a  Shipwreck,  or  when  the  Ship  is  in  any  other  Dan¬ 
ger,  fhall  be  hanged.  The  Theft  or  Alienation  of  any  Stores,  or  the  Secret¬ 
ing  of  them,  fhall  incur  the  Gallies.  The  Soldier  or  Sailor  that  is  a  falfe  Wit- 
nefs  in  judicial  Matters,  he  that  fhall  force  an  honeft  Woman  of  any  Condition 
whatfoever,  or  he  that  fhall  hinder  the  Minifters  of  Juftice  in  the  Exercife  of 
their  Fundlions,  fhall  be  punifhed  with  Death.  The  Soldier,  who,  being  Gen¬ 
try  aboard,  fhall  abandon  his  Poff,  fee  People  jump  overboard,  or  loofen  the 
Boat,  without  giving  Advice,  fhall  run  the  Gauntlet,  and  be  banifhed  for  Years 
to  the  Arfenal  or  Gallies.  Thofe  appointed  to  have  the  Care  of  the  Fires  and 
Candles,  are  to  be  punifhed  according  to  their  Fault,  if  they  do  not  exadlly  ob- 
ferve  the  Rules  prefcribed  them.  The  reft  of  this  Chapter  confifts  of  the  va¬ 
rious  Punifhments  to  be  inflidled  on  Deferters,  their  Abetters,  Aftiftants,  and 
Concealers. 

Chap.  v.  Of  the  Marnier  of  examining  Caufes  of  the  military  Officers  of  the  Navy. 

In  this  Chapter  are  forty  five  Articles ,  directing  the  Method  of  trying  and 
condemning  the  Officers  of  the  Soldiery  ferving  in  the  Navy. —  Ordering,  that 
all  fuch  fhall  be  tried  before  the  Commandants-general  of  the  Departments, 
where  they  are  appointed,  as  well  for  the  Civil  as  Criminal,  in  common  Offences 
which  have  no  Connedtion  with  the  Service,  with  the  Concurrence  of  the  Audi¬ 
tor  of  War,  who  fhall  make  a  Summary  of  the  Cafes,  in  virtue  of  the  Command¬ 
ant-general’s  Decree ;  and  the  Officers  may  appeal  from  the  Sentences,  in  civil 
Cafes,  to  the  Council  of  War;  but  in  criminal  Affairs,  his  Majefty  orders  the 
Procefs  to  be  fent  to  him,  with  the  Auditor’s  Opinion  and  Sentence,  which  is  not 
to  be  executed  without  the  King’s  exprefs  Approbation.  In  regard  to  military 
Crimes,  or  Faults  againft  the  royal  Service,  they  fhall  be  tried  before  a  Council 
of  War,  at  which  the  Commandant-general  of  the  Department,  or  his  Deputy,. 
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fhall  prefide.  All  Officers  returning  from  a  Cruize  or  Voyage,  wherein  they 
have  encountered  or  fought  with  an  Enemy,  fhall  immediately,  on  landing, 
prefent  a  circumftantial  Relation  thereof  to  the  Commandant-general, t  whether 
the  Succefs  has  been  favourable,  or  the  contrary:  This  fhall  likewife  be  prac- 
tifed  by  every  Captain  who  has  loft  his  Ship  in  a  Fight,  Shipwreck,  feparating 
from  the  Fleet  by  any  Accident,  &c.  that  he  may  be  examined  on  the  Facts  be¬ 
fore  a  Council  of  War.  If  a  Captain  denies  making  a  regular  Defence,  when 
attacked,  the  next  in  Command  may,  with  the  Content  of  his  Brother  Officers, 
undertake  it;  but  if  the  Captain  afterwards  changes  his  Opinion,  and  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  Engagement,  he  fhall  be  obeyed  as  before.  The  Officers  or  Crew, 
who  force  a  Captain  to  furrender,  by  lowering  the  Colours,  or  quitting  their 
Poft,  fliall  be  tried  for  the  fame ;  and  if  he  be  conftrained,  by  a  fuperior  Power, 
to  run  his  Ship  aftiore,  or  this  happens  by  Accident,  he  fliall  fet  her  on  Fire, 
after  getting  the  People  out,  that  they  may  not  fall  into  the  Enemy’s  Hands, 
provided  he  cannot  defend  her  againft  them.  He  that  correfponds  with  an 
Enemy,  or  fliall  in  an  Engagement  make  any  Signals  to  .difcover  the  State  of 
the  Ship  in  which  he  is,  or  that  of  the  Fleet,  or  fhall  quit  the  Line  without  ur¬ 
gent  Motives,  fliall  be  punifhed  with  Death.  He  that  abandons  his  Ship  after 
Branding,  when  there  is.  a  Probability  of  having  her;  or,  that  if  her  Lofs  is  in¬ 
evitable,  he  does  not  ufe  all  poffible  Means  to  fave  her  Arms;  Stores,  and  Am¬ 
munition  ;  or  he  that,  after  her  Lofs,  forfakes  the  People  which  are  faved,  with¬ 
out  prabtifmg  the  likelieft  Means  of  fupporting  and  keeping  them  united,  fhall 
be  tried  by  a  Court  Martial,  and  punifhed  according  to  the  Nature  of  their 
Crimes.  A  punctual  Obedience  to  the  Orders  of  an  Admiral  or'Commodore  is 
ftridtly  enjoined;  and  he  that  in  any  refpebt  deviates  therefrom,  fhall  be  pu¬ 
nifhed  as  his  Offence  fliall  be  judged  to  deferve.  He  who  opens  his  Inftrudtions 
before  the  Time  appointed,  or  that  afterwards  publifhes  any  Circumftanc.es 
which  he  is  ordered  to  keep  referved,  fhall  be  punifhed  with  four  Years  Prefidio. 
On  fitting  out  a  Squadron,  every  Captain  is  obliged  conftantly  to  attend  and 
fee  that  his  Ship  be  equipped  and  furnifhed  with  every  thing,  according  to  the 
Ordinances ;  that  he  be  ready  to  fail  with  the  Commandant ;  and  that  he  does 
not  mifapply  any  of  the  Ship’s  Provifions.  It  is  prohibited,  on  Pain  of  Death, 
that  no  Officer  lays  his  Hands,  or  Sword,  Piftol,  or  any  other  Weapon,  againft 
his  Superior;  or  doing  it  againft  one  another,  either  aboard  or  afhore,  they 
fhall  be  deprived  of  their  Employs,  and  the  Aggreffors  to  fuffer  Death.  If,  by 
Occafion  of  a  Difpute  between  commanding  Officers  of  Ships,  or  Bodies  or  De¬ 
tachments  afhore,  it  happens  that  any  of  them  excite  their  People  to  adt  offen- 
fively  againft  thofe  of  any  Veffel  or  Body,  the  King  commands  all  the  fubaltern 
Officers,  Soldiers  and  Sailors,  not  to  obey  them,  on  Penalty  of  Decimation ; 
and  the  Commander,  fo  adting,  fhall  die.  For  leffer  Faults  than  all  the  afore¬ 
mentioned,  pecuniary  Muldts  are  affigned ;  which,  after  levying,  are  paid  into 
the  Treafury. 

Sixth  Treatise. 

•  , . . '  .  :  .  „  o,  ! ......  ^  kJj  .v.  - .  v.  f  -V  in  -  i  v  '  *  >  '  '  •  •  • 

Of  the  Pay ,  Gratification  for  the  P able ,  Ratios ,  Voyages  to  America,  Prizes 

and  P eft  aments. 

Chap.  i.  Of  the  Manner  in  which  the  military  Officers  of  the  general  Body  of  the 
Navy  are  to  receive  their  Pay,  and  the  marine  People  of  all  Clafi'es. 

This  Chapter  includes  fifty  one  Articles ;  ordaining,  that  the  Officers  of  War 
of  all  Degrees,  incorporated  in  the  general  Body  of  the  Navy,  fhall  enjoy,  whe¬ 
ther  embarked  or  difembarked,  the  Wages  affigned  in  the  general  Regulation  of 
them.  The  Officers  afhore  fliall  receive  theirs  monthly,  in  the  Department 
where  they  are  fettled,  by  the  Hands  of  a  Paymafter,  on  making  their  Appear- 
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ance  at  each  Month’s  Review  j  which,  if  neglected,  they  are  fufpended:  and 
any  abfent  without  Leave  are  cafhiered :  During  their  F urlough  they  receive  no 
Pay,  provided  this  exceeds  a  Month ;  though  when  there  is  no  Appearance  of  a 
confiderable  Armament,  Licence  fhall  be  granted  to  a  third  Part  of  the  Officers 
of  all  Claffes  to  go  to  their  Houfes,  or  where  elfe  they  pleafe,  for  the  four 
Months  of  November ,  December ,  January,  and  February ;  and,  prefenting  them- 
felves  in  the  firfl  Review  after,  they  fhall  be  paid  their  correfpondent  Salaries: 
But  all  Officers  are  prohibited  to  prefent  themfelves  at  Court,  or  to  go  out  of 
the  King’s  Dominions,  without  Licence.  In  regard  to  the  augmented  Charges 
and  Lodes,  to  which  the  Officers  in  the  American  Voyages  are  expofed,  they 
fhall  enjoy  in  them  the  Benefit  of  having  their  Salaries  paid  in  Silver;  that  is, 
they  fhall  receive  monthly  as  many  Dollars  of  fifteen  Rials  and  two  Maravedis 
Vellon ,  as  they  ha vtEfcudos  affigned  them  in  the  Regulation;  and  this  from  the 
Day  that  the  Veffel  fails  for  thole  Parts,  till  that  of  her  anchoring  in  her  Port 
of  Europe  on  her  Return :  And  to  remove  all  Doubts  or  Difputes  about  the  Value 
of  Money  in  America ,  the  King  declares,  that,  in  the  aforefaid  Payments,  a  hard 
Dollar  fhall  be  given  for  the  Value  of  fifteen  Rials  and  two  Maravedis  Vellon.  In 
circular  Voyages  of  the  Flotas,  Galleons,  Azoques ,  or  fingle  Ships,  the  Wages  that 
fall  due  in  them  fhall  not  be  paid  till  their  Return  to  Spain :  But  if  by  their  De¬ 
tention  in  the  Indies ,  being  regular  ( viz.  twelve  Months  to  New  Spain ,  and  eigh¬ 
teen  to  Ferra  Firma),  there  fliould  be  an  urgent  Occafion  to  draw  for  the  Ne- 
ceffaries  of  the  Voyage,  the  hard  Dollar  fhall  be  counted  for  twenty  Rials  of  Vel¬ 
lon.  If  by  War,  or  any  other  Accident,  the  faid  Ships  fhould  be  detained  in 
America  more  than  the  regular  Time,  the  hard  Dollar  fhall  be  charged  at  fifteen 
Rials  and  two  Maravedis ,  in  Payment  of  the  Officers  Wages,  or  Succours  af¬ 
forded  them.  Officers,  who,  by  Wounds,  Infirmities  or  Age,  are  rendered  un¬ 
fit  to  continue  in  the  Fatigue  of  the  Sea  Service,  fhall  be  employed  as  Captains 
of  Ports,  and  other  Offices  on  a  firm  Footing,  in  the  Departments,  Arfenals,  or 
0ocks,  with  the  Enjoyment  of  the  Salaries  and  Emoluments  annexed  to  thefe 
Employs :  And  thofe  that  are  reformed  as  Invalids,  without  Appointments  to 
fuch  Polls,  fhall  remain  in  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  and  fhall  enjoy, 
during  Life  (if  they  have  no  Employment  given  them)  two  Thirds  of  the  Pay, 
correfponding  to  their  Degrees  at  the  Time  of  their  retiring ;  though  thefe  Of¬ 
ficers  fhall  be  obliged  to  affifl  at  any  Operations  which  the  King  fhall  order,  ei¬ 
ther  at  Sea  or  Land,  with  this  Circumflance  however,  that,  whilfl  aboard,  they 
{hall  receive  full  Pay.  No  Officer  can  enjoy  more  than  one  Salary;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  cafe  of  his  having  two  Employments  to  which  Stipends  are  affigned, 
he  fhall  receive  the  great  eft,  and  his  Majefly  referves  to  himfelf  what  other  Gra¬ 
tification  to  allow.  Out  of  all  the  Officers  Pay,  eight  Maravedis  per  Efcudo  de 
Vellon  fhall  be  flopped  at  the  Treafury  for  the  Invalids ;  and,  in  the  American 
Voyages,  fixteen  Maravedis  per  Dollar.  Only  a  third  Part  of  an  Officer’s  Salary 
can  be  flopped  for  his  Debts :  And  it  is  granted  that  thofe  employed  in  a  Sea 
Campaign,  may  affign  two  Thirds  of  their  current  Salaries  to  fuccour  their  Fa¬ 
milies,  if  the  Voyage  be  in  Europe ;  but  if  to  the  Kingdoms  of  New  Spain ,  Ferra 
Firma ,  or  the  Sotavento  Iflands,  then  only  the  half ;  and  if  the  Destination  be 
ftill  further,  then  no  Affignation  is  permitted.  All  Pilots,  Boatfwains,  Gun¬ 
ners,  and  every  other  Inferior  ferving  in  the  Navy,  have  the  Time  of  paying 
their  feveral  Salaries,  &c.  here  regulated :  And  it  is  granted,  that,  in  American 
Voyages,  they  fhall  be  paid  in  Plate,  as  hath  before  been  related  of  the  Offi¬ 
cers  ;  and  thefe,  with  the  Sailors  matriculated,  fhall,  on  becoming  Invalids,  alfo 
enjoy  two  Thirds  of  their  Salaries,  except  they  rather  admit  eighteen  entire  Pay¬ 
ments  at  once,  which,  if  they  do,  fhall  be  given  them,  and  in  this  Cafe  their 
Wages  ceafe. 
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Ciiap.  ii.  Of  the  Gratification  for  the  "Table  and  Servants. 

This  Chapter  comprehends  fifty  jour  Articles ,  commencing  with  the  Gratifi¬ 
cations  allowed  for  the  Maintenance  of  the  Tables  aboard :  Which,  to  a  Cap¬ 
tain-general,  is  (befides  his  Pay)  five  hundred  Eficudos  de  Vellon  per  Month;  to 
a  Lieutenant-general,  three  hundred  and  fifty  ditto,  whether  he  commands,  or 
is  fubordinate ;  to  a  Chief  of  a  Squadron,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  if  in  Com¬ 
mand,  and  only  one  hundred,  if  fubordinate ;  which  Eficudos  de  Vellon  fhall,  in 
American  Voyages,  be  fifteen  Rials  of  Vellon  and  two  Maravedis.  In  virtue  of 
this  Gratification,  the  General  Officer  fhall  be  obliged  to  maintain  a  Table  a- 
board  his  Ship  to  all  thofe  embarked  with  him,  which  are  of  the  Efilado  Mayor  of 
the  Navy;  comprehending  Intendants,  Commiffaries,  and  all  Clafles  of  Officers 
of  the  Exchequer;  Treafurer;  Major-generals,  their  Adjutants  and  Officers  of 
Orders ;  the  Vicar-general  of  the  Fleet,  or  his  Subftitute ;  chief  Pilot  of  the  Fleet, 
his  Adjutants  and  Directors  of  Pilots ;  Proto-Medico ,  Surgeon-major  of  the  Fleet, 
and  his  Adjutants;  Captain  of  the Maefiranza,  and  Dependents  on  it;  thofe  de¬ 
corated  with  military  Degrees,  and  Auditors  of  War  of  the  Marine.  The  Gra¬ 
tification  to  the  faid  General  Officers  is  not  to  be  altered  by  the  Concurrence  of 
a  greater  or  lefs  Number  to  the  Table  they  are  obliged  to  fupport :  And  if  two 
General  Officers  fhall  be  appointed  in  one  Ship,  then  he  that  is  fuperior  in  De¬ 
gree  or  Antiquity  fhall  receive  the  Gratification  correfpondent  to  his  Character, 

.  and  no  one  fhall  refufe  on  any  Pretext  to  keep  the  Table;  neither  fhall  any  Cap¬ 
tain,  whether  in  a  fingle  Ship  or  in  Company,  refufe  to  maintain  the  Table, 
during  the  Cruize  or  Voyage,  for  all  the  military  Officers,  Chaplains,  and  Con - 
tadors ,  which  fhall  be  aboard,  on  Penalty  of  lofing  his  Command ;  and,  that 
they  may  do  it  with  Decency,  they  are  to  receive  nine  Rials  and  a  half  of  Vellon 
per  Day,  for  every  Perfon  (himfelf  included)  they  are  obliged  to  victual  as  above ; 
and  as  the  Wages,  in  the  Voyages  to  America ,  are  made  payable  in  Plate,  fo 
fhall  the  Gratifications  be  alfo.  A  fubordinate  Commodore  fhall  have  the  fame 
Terms  as  the  Captain;  and,  to  make  the  Expence  eafier  to  them,  the  King  frees 
all  Provifions,  which  are  embarked  to  fupply  the  Tables,  from  all  Duties  what- 
foever,  except  on  what  remains  when  the  Voyage  is  finifhed,  which  fhall  be  re¬ 
gulated  by  the  Adminiftrators  on  bringing  afhore.  The  Commandants-general 
fhall  take  Care  that  on  Ships  failing,  they  fhall  be  well  cleared,  and  fit  for  the 
Sea;  and  that  they  have  not  too  many  Cattle,  which  may  impede  the  free  Work¬ 
ing  of  the  Ship;  in  cafe  any  Hay  or  Straw  is  embarked  for  their  Food,  it  fhall 
be  with  the  neceffary  Precaution  of  guarding  againfl  Accidents  of  Fire ;  Hen- 
Coops,  Troughs  for  the  Animals,  and  Tables,  are  to  be  proportioned  to  every 
Ship  on  the  King’s  Account ;  and  a  Bread-Room,  with  a  Padlock,  fhall  be  af- 
figned  the  Captain,  as  a  Depofit  for  Provifions ;  and  the  Lockers  and  Cupboards 
fhall  be  entirely  at  his  Command.  With  the  Gratification  of  the  Table,  twenty 
Servants  fhall  be  affigned  to  the  Captain  or  Governor-general ;  twelve  to  the 
Lieutenant-general ;  eight  to  a  Commodore,  whether  commanding  or  fubordi¬ 
nate  ;  fix  to  the  Captain  of  a  Veffel,  who  is  obliged  to  keep  a  Table  for  eight  or 
more  Perfons,  four  when  the  Eaters  do  not  exceed  fix  or  feven,  three  when  un¬ 
der  fix;  and  two  to  the  Officer  commanding  any  Veffel,  in  which  lie  is  not  ne- 
ceffitated  to  maintain  any:  To  the  Officers  not  commanding  a  Ship,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Servants  are  affigned,  viz.  to  a  Major-general  of  the  Fleet,  to  an  In- 
fpector  or  principal  Commandant  of  the  Infantry,  to  the  Captain  of  the  Guards 
Marine,  to  the  Commiffary-general  of  the  Artillery,  and  in  general  to  all  thofe 
who  have  the  Degree  of  a  Captain  of  a  Ship,  two  to  each ;  and  one  to  every 
inferior  Officer  appointed  in  the  Squadron,  as  alfo  to  the  Chaplain  and  Contador. 
For  every  Servant  fhall  be  reckoned,  to  the  Captain-general,  Lieutenant-gene¬ 
ral,  and  Commodore,  thirteen  Eficudos  of  Vellon  monthly  in  Europe,  and  four¬ 
teen. 
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teen  Dollars  in  America-,  to  the  Captains  of  Veffels  of  all  Degrees,  twelve  Efcu- 
dos  of  Vellon  in  Europe ,  and  thirteen  Dollars  in  America ;  and  to  all  others,  ten 
Efcudos  and  a  half  in  Europe ,  and  eleven  Dollars  and  a  half  in  America :  From 
the  Day  that  the  Officer  fixed  his  Table  aboard  till  his  Difembarking,  the  Ser¬ 
vants  fhall  be  creditted,  and  their  Wages  delivered  to  their  Mafler,  with  the 
Gratification  of  the  Table ;  with  which  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  pay  them  the 
Wages  he  agreed  for,  and  Maintenance  aboard.  Thefe  Servants  are  not  to  be' 
confidered  as  the  Ship’s  Crew,  though  they  are  to  be  lifted,  and  pafs  Review 
with  them;  for  they  may  be  commanded  in  an  Engagement  to  diftribute  Pow¬ 
der,  or  to  exercife  any  other  Employ  which  the  Captain  fhall  affign  them ;  or, 
in  cafe  of  a  Storm,  or  other  Urgencies  in  the  Ship,  they  may  be  placed  to  the 
Pumps,  or  any  other  Labour  they  are  fit  for:  They  mull  be  under  fixteen  Years 
of  Age,  and  not  engaged  in  his  Majefty’s  Service.  The  Captain  or  Governor- 
general  of  the  Fleet,  when  he  is  in  Command  of  either  of  the  marine  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  refides  in  its  Capital,  fhall  have  the  faid  monthly  Gratification  of 
five  hundred  Ejcudos  of  Vellon:  To  the  General  Officer  of  an  inferior  Degree, 
commanding  in  chief  the  Department  of  Cadiz ,  three  hundred  and  fifty  Ejcu¬ 
dos  (except  it  falls  to  a  Captain  of  a  Ship,  and  then  is  to  be  only  one  hundred 
and  fifty) :  And  to  him  who  prefides  in  Ferrol  or  Carthagena ,  two  hundred  and 
fifty;  though  in  the  aforementioned  Cafe  of  falling  to  a  Captain  of  a  Ship,  then 
only  one  hundred;  and  nothing  is  to  be  allowed  to  either  of  them  on  account 
of  Servants. 
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Chap.  hi.  Of  the  Difribution  of  Provifons  aboard  the  Vefjels. 

This  Chapter  confifls  of  forty  free  Articles,  explaining  in  what  Manner,  Times 
and  Proportions,  the  Ratios  are  to  be  iffued;  of  which  the  fubfequent  Table 
(before  mentioned  in  this  Work,  though  with  fome  little  Difference)  is  a  Direc¬ 
tion  ;  and  thofe.  Quantities  are  daily  to  be  delivered  to  every  one  ferving  in  the 
Navy. 
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Thefe  hodiernal  Provifions  are  to  be  diftributed  at  the  Shuttle  of  the  Store- 
Room,  at  the  Hour  that  the  Captain  fhall  appoint,  to  every  Mefs  aboard;  which 
fhall  be  called  over,  and  fo  much  given  it  as  correfponds  to  the  effective  Men. 
The  Beef,  Pork  and  Bacalao,  fhall  be  delivered  on  the  preceding  Day,  that  they 
may  be  watered ;  and  to  every  Ratio  fhall  be  added  an  Azumbre  (half  a  Gallon) 
of  Water,  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  Wood,  and  a  Celemin  of  Salt  to  a  thoufand  Ra¬ 
tios  :  The  Pulfe  is  to  be  Rice,  or  Garvanzos-,  but,  in  Want  of  thefe,  a  Succeda- 
neum  of  Beans,  Peafe,  &c.  is  to  be  given  in  the  greater  Quantity  of  three  Ounces, 
inflead  of  the  two  ordered  of  the  former.  During  the  Stay  of  the  Ships  in  Ports, 
where  it  can  commodioufly  be  provided,  the  People  fhall  have  twelve  Ounces  of 
frefh  Beef,  inflead  of  eight  falted ;  and  twenty  four  Ounces  of  Ammunition 
Bread  (baked  every  Day)  in  the  room  of  eighteen  of  Bifket.  The  Sick  fhall  be 
dieted,  and  have  twelve  Ounces  of  white  Bilket,  or  ten  Ounces  of  this,  and  two 
of  Semola-,  twelve  Ounces  of  Mutton,  or  its  Equivalent  in  Fowl.  In  Voyages 
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from  America,  the  Ratio  of  Wine  fhall  ceafe,  from  the  Time  of  the  Ship’s  fail¬ 
ing  till  her  Arrival  in  a  Port  of  Spain ;  but  to  every  Individual,  forty  hard  Dol¬ 
lars  fhall  be  given  in  the  room  thereof,  of  which  half  fhall  be  paid  on  their  Ar¬ 
rival  at  the  deftined  Port,  and  the  remaining  twenty  in  the  laft  Place  they  flop 
at  in  their  Return  home.  A  regular  Ratio  fhall  be  given  to  all  the  Troops  or 
Mariners,  winch  fhall  be  tranfported  by  the  King’s  Order,  whilft  they  are  em¬ 
barked  in  his  Ships  ;  and  the  Cadets,  and  what  the  Spa?iiards  call  Brigadiers  of 
the  Company  of  Guards  Marine,  fhall  enjoy  a  Ratio  and  a  half  each,  to  be  paid 
them  in  Money  or  Specie,  as  is  explained  in  the  Treatife  concerning  this  Body. 
The  Commandants,  Minifters,  Officers,  and  in  general  all  thofe  for  whom  a 
Table  is  kept,  fhall  not  receive  any  Ratio,  either  in  th t  European  or  American 
Voyages,  nor  confequently  any  Money  as  an  Equivalent  for  the  Wine  in  thefe 
latter,  as  they  have  been  confidered  in  the  Wages  appointed  for  their  Servants. 
If  the  People,  during  their  Stay  in  America ,  had  rather  have  Cafli  than  the  or¬ 
dinary  Ratio,  there  fhall  be  given  them,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  Rial  of  Plate  and  a 
half  per  Diem ,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Abundance  or  Scarcity  of  Provi- 
lions  in  the  Place,  &c. 

Chap.  iv.  Of  the  Voyages  to  America. 

In  this  Chapter  are  feventy  eight  Articles ,  prefcribing  the  Obligations  of  all 
concerned  in  American  Expeditions. — The  Appointment  of  Officers  therein  fhall 
be  determined  by  an  exa£t  Scale,  which  fhall  ferve  as  a  Rule  to  theCommandants- 
general  of  the  Departments,  that  all  may  perform  their  Fundtions  in  Turns ;  and. 
all  Ships,  deftined  for  thefe  Voyages,  fhall  be  careened  and  fitted  out  under  the  In- 
fpedfion  of  her  Commander,  and  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  no  fraudulent  Entries 
be  made,  nor  any  thing  embarked  but  what  appertains  to  her :  And  whenever 
any  Veffels  fail,  the  Commandant  of  the  Department  is  to  take  particular  Care 
that  they  go  out  quite  cleared,  and  in'Readinefs,  as  if  they  were  immediately  to 
encounter  an  Enemy.  If  any  Load  of  Iron,  Stores,  Goods,  or  any  other  Com¬ 
modities  belonging  to  the  King,  are  to  be  embarked  in  the  Men  of  War,  the 
proper  Stowage  is  to  be  made,  but  without  overloading,  or  to  hinder  the  Ufe  of 
her  Guns,  in  cafe  they  fhould  be  wanted.  All  Sort  of  Commerce  is  prohibited, 
to  every  Officer,  Minifters,  and  the  other  People  of  the  Navy,  as  contrary  to 
their  Profeffion,  efpecially  to  run  any  Goods  or  other  Effects  aboard  the  Flotas, 
Galleons,  Azoques ,  Squadrons  or  fingle  Ships,  either  going  to  or  returning  from 
America ,  on  Penalty  of  lofing  what  is  taken,  befides  Sufpenfion  of  Employs, 
and  otherwife  chaftifed  in  Proportion  to  their  Crime :  But  as  the  Commandants, 
Subalterns  and  Minifters,  are  expofed  to  extraordinary  Charges,  as  well  in  pro¬ 
viding  their  Equipages,  as  by  their  Detention  in  America ,  what  they  load  in 
Spain ,  and  difcharge  there,  fhall  be  free  by  the  Intervention  of  a  Difpatch  from 
the  Officer  appointed  by  the  King  for  this  Purpofe.  As  the  exceffive  Number  of 
Paflengers  is  wont  to  encumber  the  Ships  very  much,  the  Commandant-general 
of  the  Department  fhall  determine  how  many  fhall  embark  in  each  Veffel ;  and 
this  to  be  regulated  by  her  Size,  and  the  Seafons  in  which  the  Voyages  are  be¬ 
gun,  as  more  or  lefs  expofed  to  Storms,  or  Encounters  with  an  Enemy:  And 
all  in  Employ,  whether  Ecclefiaftic,  Military  or  Civil,  fhall  have  the  Preference 
of  going  before  any  others ;  but  none  of  them  fhall  be  admitted  aboard  without 
the  Confent  of  the  Prefident,  or  Minifter  appointed  to  infpedl  the  Embarking. 
All  Paffengers,  of  whatfoever  Clafs,  Degree,  or  Condition  they  be,  are  to  be  at 
the  Expence  of  their  Tranfportation,  without  any  Obligation  of  the  Captain  to 
find  them  Quarters  or  any  thing  elfe,  exclufive  of  what  they  fhall  have  agreed 
for;  and  if  in  thefe  Agreements  he  exceeds  a  juft  Moderation,  he  will  incur  the 
King’s  Difpleafure,  and  be  for  ever  deprived  of  American  Appointments.  The 
Quarters  and  Lodgings  of  the  Ship’s  Company  are  here  particularly  affigned;  and 
Vol.  I.  5  Y  the 
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the  Care  of  doing  Juftice  therein,  to  avoid  Complaints,  ftrongly  recommended  to 
the  commanding  Officers.  No  Paffenger  is  permitted  to  embark  more  than  two 
Trunks  of  a  common  Size ;  and  the  fame  is  allowed  to  an  Officer :  Each  Ser¬ 
geant  or  Gunner  is  permitted  to  have  a  middling  Cheft  or  Coffer;  but  the  Sailors 
and  Soldiers  are  to  carry  their  Cloaths  in  a  Sack  or  Wallet.  The  Paffengers  Ser¬ 
vants  fhall  be  admitted  according  to  the  Agreement  they  ffiall  have  made  with 
the  Captain ;  but  with  the  precife  Circumftance  of  prefenting  a  Licence  from  the 
Prefident,  or  Minifter  who  fupervifes  the  Ship’s  Difpatch,  on  Penalty  of  being 
treated  as  a  Straggler  or  Vagabond,  which  is  Banifhment  to  a  Prejidio  or  Arfenal 
for  fix  Years  :  And  in  cafe  any  Officer  whatfoever  either  permits  or  diffimulates 
their  Embarking,  or  admits  them  as  Soldiers  or  Artillery  Men,  he  ffiall  be  fuf- 
pended,  and  an  Account  thereof  given  to  the  King;  but  if  any  Soldier  or  Sailor 
hides  them,  or,  knowing  them  to  be  hid,  does  not  difcover  them,  he  ffiall  be  ba- 
niffied  for  ten  Years  to  a  Prejidio  or  Arfenal ;  on  the  contrary,  whoever  difcovers 
fuch  a  one,  and  advifes  the  Commandant  of  the  Squadron  or  Veffel  thereof,  he 
ffiall  have  thirty  Dollars  Gratification,  payable  out  of  his  Effects,  or  out  of  the 
Salaries  of  thofe  who  embarked  or  hid  him  on  board.  All  Ships  belonging  to 
Particulars,  defigned  to  go  under  Convoy,  are  to  be  ftridlly  examined  whether 
their  Veffels,  Crews,  &c.  are  in  a  fit  Difpofition  for  the  Voyage;  and  if  not,  their 
Commanders  are  immediately  to  remedy  the  Defects :  But  if  it  ffiall  be  found 
that  they  are  unable  to  proceed,  without  expofing  the  Convoy  to  confiderable 
Delays,  or  other  Prejudices,  it  ffiall  be  reprefented  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Con- 
tr  at  acton ,  that  he  may  order  them  to  be  detained.  The  Commandant  ffiall  de¬ 
liver  a  Chart  of  the  intended  Voyage  to  every  Ship  in  the  Convoy,  and  the  In- 
ftrudtions  neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  it ;  notifying  to  every  Captain  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Veffels,  that  he  ffiall  be  middled  three  thoufand  Ducats,  if  he  feparates 
from  the  Convoy  without  an  urgent  Motive,  and  fix  thoufand,  if  he  puts  in  any 
where  contrary  to  his  Inftrudlions  ;  befides  the  ordinary  Penalties  to  which  he  is 
fubjebl,  if  his  Reafons  prove  infufficient :  Nay,  he  is  not  to  quit  the  Convoy, 
though  attacked  by  an  Enemy,  nor,  though  arrived  at  the  Place  of  Separation, 
to  profecute  his  remaining  Navigation,  without  Orders  or  Signals  from  the  Com¬ 
mander  in  chief  for  his  fo  doing,  which  are  punctually  to  be  obeyed  whilft  under 
his  Guardianffiip :  And  on  the  other  Part,,  the  Commandants  of  Convoys  for 
Flotas,  Galleons,  or  others  extraordinarily  appointed,  ffiall  feduloufly  endea¬ 
vour  to  guard  and  protedl  the  Veffels  committed  to  their  Care ;  keeping  them 
together;  fuccouring  them  in  their  Neceffi ties,  and  defending  them  againft  their 
Enemies ;  attending  more  to  comply  with  this  View,  than  to  folicit  Occafions 
to  engage  or  fight,  by  venturing  without  Neceffity  the  Security  of  the  Convoy. 
In  cafe  of  tranfporting  a  Viceroy,  the  King  will  order  what  ffiall  be  pradlifecf  in 
regard  to  his  Accommodations ;  and  although  the  Veffels  have  been  fitted  out 
with  the  foie  Intent  of  his  Conveyance,  the  Ship  in  which  he  goes  ffiall  be  com¬ 
manded  and  navigated  by  the  fame  Authority  as  if  he  was  abfent,  and  ffie  ffiall 
carry  no  other  Enfigns  or  Colours  than  thofe  corresponding  to  the  Officer  who 
commands  her.  At  the  Entrance  of  any  Squadron  or  fingle  Ship  into  a  Port  in 
America ,  its  Commandant  fhall  pay  the  Compliments  or  Civilities  due  to  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  acquainting  him  with  any  Advices  which  may  import  his  Government ; 
and  fhall  let  no  Men  go  affiore  without  his  Leave ;  Though  if  there  be  a  marine 
Officer  in  Port  of  a  fuperior  Degree  or  Antiquity,  he  is  firft  to  be  addreffed,  and 
by  him  to  be  introduced  to  the  Governor;  and  the  Ships  may  be  vifited  and 
guarded,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  in  Europe ,  to  prevent  Frauds.  The  King’s 
Ships  ffiall  obferve  the  fame  Signals,  Salutes,  Ceremonies,  Puniffiments,  &c. 
in  America  as  in  Europe:  And  if  any  of  the  Marine  going  affiore,  with  or  with¬ 
out  a  Licence,  and  commit  any  weighty  Offence,  the  ordinary  Juftice  may  puniffi 
them;  but  no  Commandant  can  give  fuch  a  Licence,  without  having  obtained 
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it  from  the  Viceroy,  Prefident,  or  Commander  of  the  Territory,  although  it  be 
to  follow  Deferters,  whofe  Apprehending  fhall  be  rewarded  with  twenty  Dollars 
each.  Merchant  Ships,  entering  or  departing  from  Ports  where  any  Men  of 
War  are  anchored,  may  be  fearched  by  Order  of  the  Commanders  of  the  latter. 
Governors  of  Places,  and  Officers  of  the  Navy,  (hall  be  reciprocal  in  their  mu¬ 
tual  Affiftance  to  one  another,  when  the  King’s  Service  requires  it,  and  is  not 
oppofite  to  their  Inflrudlions  :  And  in  regard  to  the  Trade  which  the  Spaniards 
carry  on  in  America,  in  Flotas,  Galleons,  or  Regiller-fhips,  his  Majefty’s  Plea- 
fure  is,  that  the  Laws,  Ordinances  and  Schedules,  already  expedited  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject,  fhall  remain  in  full  Force.  The  Squadrons  or  Tingle  Ships  of  War,  which 
fhall  be  fent  to  America ,  and  fubjedl  to  the  Viceroy’s  Orders,  for  guarding  the 
Coafl,  and  other  Operations  in  the  royal  Service,  as  well  in  the  North  as  South 
Seas,  fliall  obferve  the  fame  Method  in  ferving  as  is  prelcribed  in  thefe  Ordi¬ 
nances  3  excluding  the  Viceroy’s  Authority  from  extending  to  its  interior  Go¬ 
vernment,  or  to  difpofe  of  any  Employments  whatever  aboard,  which  may  be 
vacated,  as  all  thefe  Matters  folely  appertain  to  their  Commanders :  The  Com¬ 
manders  of  thefe  Squadrons  or  Ships  fliall  however  obey  the  Viceroy’s  Orders,  in 
all  that  regards  their  Appointments  in  thofe  Seas,  without  a  Power  of  dif- 
patching  a  Veffel  (with  any  View  whatfoever)  from  the  Port  of  their  ufual  Re- 
fi dence,  except  by  the  Viceroy’s  Order  or  Confent  3  nor  vary  from  his  Inftruc- 
tions  in  the  Expeditions  he  fends  them  on,  without  a  precife  and  urgent  Motive 
for  it :  And  for  the  Subfiftence  of  thefe,  and  other  Squadrons  which  may  go  to 
America ,  the  Viceroys  fhall  appoint  the  Funds  that  his  Majefty  fhall  order  3  and 
the  Commandants  and  Minifters  fhall  unitedly  take  Care  to  preferve  the  Mari- 
nery  and  Troops  3  depriving  them  of  Leave  to  abfent  on  any  Pretence  whatfo¬ 
ever,  except  that  of  a  contagious  Diforder  which  may  infedt  the  Crew  3  and 
making  it  their  utmoft  Attention  that  the  Ships  be  always  equipped  and  manned, 
either  for  their  Return  to  Spain ,  or  Expeditions  in  thofe  Seas.  And  in  refpedt 
to  the  Prefervation  of  the  Ship’s  Hull,  the  Commandants  and  Minifters  fliall 
refledt  and  determine  on  what  fhall  be  moft  convenient  for  its  Prefervation  and 
Defence  againft  Rains  or  Heats  3  and  if  it  is  to  remain  any  Time  in  Port  un¬ 
rigged,  only  to  leave  her  Mails  Handing,  to  take  Care  that  her  Sides  and  Decks 
are  watered  daily  with  Sea  Water  3  and  if,  where  they  are  to  winter,  there  fliall 
be  no  commodious  Warehoufes  to  depofit  the  Powder  and  warlike  Stores  which 
are  to  be  landed  with  Safety,  they  fliall  demand  of  the  Governors  of  Places  or 
Caftles,  convenient  ones  for  laying  them  up :  And  if  the  Sails  and  hanging  Rig¬ 
ging  can  be  better  preferved  without  than  in  the  Store-Rooms,  they  fhall  deter¬ 
mine  as  they  judge  bell.  The  Works  which  the  Ships  fhall  Hand  in  need  of, 
fliall  be  determined  after  a  formal  Examination  3  at  which,  the  Commandant, 
Minifter,  Captains  of  the  Ships,  Captains  of  the  Maejiranza  (Workmen  of  all 
Sorts),  and  chief  Mafters  of  the  Port  in  which  they  are,  fhall  affifl :  And  the 
faid  Examination  fhall  be  figned  by  them  all,  and  a  Certificate  given  by  them  of 
the  Prices  that  the  Materials  for  fuch  Repairs,  and  the  Ratios  for  the  Crews, 
have  been  adjufled  at.  And,  to  avoid  as  much  as  poffible  the  Purchafe  of  Stores 
and  other  Things  i n  America,  the  Commandant-general,  Minifter  of  the  Squa¬ 
dron,  and  Captains  of  Ships,  fliall  take  Care  that  (befides  the  Neceftaries)  there 
fliall  be  embarked  at  their  fetting  out,  by  way  of  Depofit,  all  Sorts  of  Nails,  a 
Portion  of  Iron,  Plates  and  Bars,  white  and  black  Tow  3  Pitch  and  Tar,  for 
careening,  as  Occafions  may  require.  If  any  Merchant-fiiip,  under  Convoy  in 
the  Flotas  or  Galleons,  fliould  run  afhore,  and  not  want  her  Guns,  Mails,  Am¬ 
munition  or  Furniture,  to  fit  out  another  Veffel,  the  Sale  of  them  fliall  be  pro¬ 
hibited  3  though  fuch  of  them,  as  may  be  ferviceable  in  the  Squadron,  fliall  be 
bought  for  its  Ufe,  at  the  Prices  current  in  thofe  Dominions  3  and  the  Remain¬ 
der  may  then  be  difpofed  of,  on  Condition  that  the  King’s  Subjefls  are  preferred 
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therein  to  Strangers :  And  the  Sailors  of  fuch  Embarkations  fhall  have  the  Pre¬ 
ference  of  replacing  fuch  as  are  wanting  in  the  Squadron,  that  their  Captains 
may  be  relieved  from  paying  for  their  Return ;  and  the  Merchant-drips  may 
take  the  Surplus  to  complete  their  Crews.  The  Squadron  being  ready -to  return 
to  Spain ,  the  Merchants  Veffels  fhall  be  reviewed  by  the  Minifter,  with  the  Com¬ 
mandant;  and  for  every  Sailor  that  is  found  wanting  of  the  Number  they 
brought  out,  they  fhall  pay  in  Spain  the  Sum  of  five  hundred  Dollars,  except 
they  can  produce  a  legitimate,  juftified  Caufe  of  their  Abfence.  The  Captains 
of  the  Men  of  War,  and  thofe  of  the  Troops  aboard,  are  to  know  that  a  moll 
heavy  Charge  will  lie  againft  them  for  any  Defertion  in  America ;  and  they  will 
be  feverely  punifhed,  if  it  does  not  appear  that  they  practifed  all  poffible  Means 
to  avoid  it;  Amd  as  a  principal  Incentive  to  Defertion  in  the  marine  Soldiers,  is 
the  Facility  with  which  they  are  afterwards  admitted  into  Troops  garrifoning  the 
Places  in  America ,  the  King  orders,  that,  during  the  Stay  of  the  Ships  there, 
not  one  fhall  be  received,  previous  to  his  being  prefented  to  the  Minifter,  or 
the  Captain  of  a  fingle  Ship,  that  it  may  appear  he  has  not  deferted  from  the 
Marine;  and  at  their  Departure,  they  fhall  leave  Signs  and  Delineations  of  thofe 
who  fhall  have  deferted  with  the  Governors,  and  alfo  fend  them  to  the  Viceroys, 
that  proper  Orders  may  be  iffued  for  their  Apprehenfion ;  And  if,  notwithftand- 
ing  thefe  Precautions,  any  marine  Deferters  fhall  be  admitted  among  the  Troops, 
their  Officers  and  Minifters  have  a  Right  to  feize  them,  at  whatever  Time,  and 
in  whatever  Place  they  fhall  find  them ;  and  if  it  can  be  proved  that  any  Officer 
of  the  Troops  in  America  fhall  have  lifted  any  known  marine  Deferter,  he  fhall 
be  deprived  of  his  Employ,  and  muldled  in  fix  thoufand  Dollars.  All  the  Pri- 
fbners,  which  the  Viceroys,  Prefidents  and  Governors,  remit  to  Spain ,  fhall  be 
received  aboard  the  Ships  of  War;  and  their  Subfiftence  paid  by  themfelves,  if 
they  have  wherewithal;  if  not,  the  ordinary  Ratio  fhall  be  adminiftered  to  them; 
and  the  Captains  fhall  be  refponfible  for  their  Cuftody  till  the  Day  of  their  De¬ 
livery:  And  to  avoid  fuch,  or  fimilar  ones  efcaping,  no  Paffengers  fhall  be  re¬ 
ceived,  either  in  the  Men  of  War  or  Merchant-fhips,  without  having  paffed  Ex¬ 
amination  by  the  Governor,  that  he  may  fee  whether  any  Delinquents,  or  others 
who  fhould  not  embark,  be  among  them;  and  in  regard  to  their  Number,  the 
fame  Rules  fhall  be  obferved,  as  was  prefcribed  at  their  Egrefs  from  Spain.  In 
the  Routes  and  Signals  which  the  Commandants  fhall  deliver  for  the  Navigation 
of  the  Ships  homeward  bound,  they  fhall  have  prefent  what  is  provided  there¬ 
about  in  its  proper  Place  :  Their  Sailing  fhall  always  be  regular,  and  in  Order, 
that  no  Ship  may  feparate  from  the  Squadron ;  and  before  they  arrive  at  the  T ?r- 
ceras  Iflands  (or  Azores),  all  Chefts,  Trunks  and  Boxes,  fhall  be  put  down  in  the 
Hold,  and  all  thofe  Cabins  knocked  down  which  might  hinder  the  Management 
of  the  Artillery  on  a  fudden  Occafion.  If,  on  the  outward  or  homeward  bound 
Voyage,  any  Accident  fhould  happen  to  a  Velfel,  which  may  oblige  the  Convoy 
to  abandon  her,  the  Commandant  fhall  attend,  as  much  as  the  Urgency  of  the 
Cafe  will  permit,  to  the  having  the  People  and  the  moft  valuable  of  the  Cargo, 
which  fhall  be  diftributed  among  the  Men  of  War  and  Merchant-fhips ;  but  to 
take  Care  not  to  overcharge  any  one  Ship,  fo  that  he  may  be  obliged  to  reduce 
the  common  Ratios  or  Allowance.  Every  Ship,  on  its  Return  from  Ame?ica ,  is 
to  enter  precifely  into  that  Port  of  Spain  which  fhall  be  affigned  in  the  Inftruc- 
tions,  evading,  if  poffible,  the  touching  at  any  other;  and,  in  cafe  of  being 
obliged  thereto,  the  Reafons  forfo  adting  fhall  be  fubjedted  to  the  Examination 
of  a  Council  of  War.  An  Account  of  all  the  Paffengers  which  come  in  the 
Ships  fhall  be  given  to  the  Prefident  of  the  Gontratacion,  or  Minifter,  who  is  to 
intervene  in  the  Unloading,  previous  to  their  coming  afhore;  and  no  Trunk, 
nor  any  thing  elfe,  fhall  be  landed  unlicenfed.  The  Commandants  of  Squa¬ 
drons  or  fingle  Ships,  who  have  failed  to  America,  are  to  accompany  their  Jour¬ 
nals 
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nals  with  a  Relation  of  the  particular  Remarks  which  they  (hall  have  made,  as 
well  at  Sea  as  in  the  Ports  where  they  (hall  have  anchored ;  expreffing  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  them,  their  Trade,  Genius  of  the  People,  with  the  Advantages  that  may 
be  drawn  from  them  :  And  neither  of  the  aforefaid  Officers  fhall  exaCt  any  Gra¬ 
tification  from  a  Merchant-fhip,  for  having  convoyed  or  fuccoured  her,  it  being 
the  fpecial  Obligation  of  fuch  to  protedl  all  Embarkations  fubjeCt  to  his  Catho¬ 
lic  Majefty,  and  to  afford  them  all  the  Help  and  Favour  which  they  fhall 
Rand  in  need  of. 

r  ,  ^  *  *  *  i  ?■•>*■»  .  t  .  . 

Chap.  v.  Of  Prizes. 

Sixty  j even  Articles  are  comprifed  in  this  Chapter;  and  order,  firft,  That  all 
Squadrons  or  Ships  of  War  appertaining  to  his  Majefty’s  Fleet,  may  (in  any  Seas 
which  they  fail  in)  examine  the  trading  Veffels  of  all  Nations ;  obliging  them  to 
fliew  their  Patents,  Paffports,  Papers  of  Freightment,  and  where  they  belong 
to,  Bills  of  Lading,  their  Journals,  and  a  Lift  of  their  Crew  and  Paffengers, 
that  thereby  it  may  appear  they  are  furnifhed  with  the  requifite  Documents  for 
a  free  Navigation :  Thefe  Enquiries  are  however  to  be  executed  without  Vio¬ 
lence,  Prejudice,  or  any  confiderable  Detention,  by  fending  an  Officer  aboard, 
or  making  the  Captain  or  Mafter  of  the  Veftel  carry  the  Papers  ;  and  in  cafe  he 
oppofes  this  regular  Examination,  he  may  be  obliged  by  Force ;  which,  if  he  re¬ 
fills,  the  King’s  Orders  are,  to  feize  the  Veftel,  and  to  conduct  her  to  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Department,  where  fhe  fhall  be  declared  a  good  Prize,  if  the  Captain 
or  Mafter  cannot  prove  that  the  Commandant  gave  a  Motive  for  his  Refiftance. 
All  Commandants  of  Squadrons  or  fingle  Ships  fhall  be  anfwerable  for  the  De¬ 
lays  or  Damages  which  they  fhall  occafion,  by  an  unwarranted  Motive,  for  de¬ 
taining  any  Veffels  belonging  to  Spaniards,  their  Allies,  or  Neutrals  ;  and  that 
they  may  know  the  Validity  of  their  Patents,  it  is  ordered,  that,  in  the  Secretary’s 
Office  of  Departments,  exaCt  Copies  fhall  be  kept  of  thofe  which  the  Princes  and 
independent  States  of  Europe  give  to  their  SubjeCts  ;  and  Duplicates  of  thefe  fhall 
be  delivered  to  the  Commandants  and  Captains,  efpecially  to  fuch  as  fhall  be  or¬ 
dered  on  a  Cruize.  The  Embarkations  that  fhall  be  found  failing  without  a 
proper  Patent,  from  the  Prince,  Republic  or  State,  which  have  a  Right  to  give 
them,  fhall  be  detained  ;  as  well  as  thofe  that  fhall  fight  under  any  other  Colours 
than  thofe  of  the  Potentate  by  whom  the  Patent  is  iflued ;  and  alfo  fuch  as  fhall 
have  Patents  from  feveral,  declaring  them  lawful  Prizes  ;  and  in  cafe  they  are 
armed  for  War,  their  Chiefs  and  Officers  fhall  be  deemed  Pirates.  All  Embar¬ 
kations  of  Pirates  and  Rebels,  with  all  the  EffeCls  that  fhall  be  found  aboard  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  them,  fhall  be  adjudged  a  good  Prize ;  but  all  fuch  Commodities 
as  fhall  appear  to  belong  to  Perfons,  who  have  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
contributed  any  thing  to  the  Piracy,  they  fhall  be  reftored  them,  if  demanded 
in  a  Year  and  a  Day  from  that  in  which  fhe  fhall  be  declared  a  Prize,  difcount- 
ing  a  third  Part  of  the  Value  as  a  Gratification  to  the  Captors.  It  being  unlaw¬ 
ful  for  any  Subjeft  of  the  Crown  of  Spain  to  fk  out  any  Ship  for  War,  without 
an  exprefs  Licence  from  the  King;  nor  to  admit  of  any  Patent  or  Commiftion 
from  any  other  Prince  or  State,  although  in  Alliance  with  him;  all  that  fhall 
be  found  fo  failing,  fhall  be  a  good  Prize,  and  the  Captain  or  Mafter  chaftifed 
as  a  Pirate.  Every  Ship  or  Embarkation,  of  what  fort  foever  they  be,  either 
Privateers  or  Merchantmen,  failing  under  Purkijh  or  Moorijh  Colours,  or  thofe 
of  any  other  Prince  or  State,  againft  whom  War  is  declared,  fhall  be  a  good  Prize, 
with  all  the  EffeCls  aboard,  although  appertaining  to  Spaniards ,  if  they  have 
been  fhipped  after  the  Declaration  of  War.  Any  Ship  built  by  an  Enemy,  or 
that  hath  belonged  to  the  Enemy,  fhall  be  detained  by  the  King’s  Ships  which 
meet  her,  if  its  Captain  or  Mafter  does  not  manifeft  an  authentic  Writing  to 
afcertain  his  Property;  the  Embarkation  fhall  alfo  be  detained,  whofe  Owner  or 
Vol.  I.  5  Z  Captain 
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Captain  is  of  an  Enemy’s  Nation  ;  and  they  fhall  be  carried  into  a  S'pSniJh  Port, 
to  be  examined  on  the  Legality  of  the  Capture,  according  to  Orders  expedited 
from  Court  for  this  Purpofe.  All  Ships  likewife  carrying  (with  Appointment) 
Officers  of  Troops,  Mafter,  Supercargo,  Adminiftrator,  or  Merchant,  who  are 
Enemies,  or  whofe  Crew  is  compofed  of  above  one  third  Part  that  are  fo, 
fhall  be  detained,  and  carried  into  Port,  to  be  examined  on  the  Motives  which 
obliged  them  to  make  Ufe  of  thofe  People,  that  they  may  be  judged  according 
to  what  appears,  and  his  Majefty’s  Orders.  Veffels,  on  board  of  which,  Goods, 
Merchandize,  or  any  other  Effects,  fhall  be  found  belonging  to  an  Enemy,  fhall 
in  the  fame  manner  be  conducted  to  a  Spanijh  Port ;  where  it  (hall  be  declared 
what  ought  to  be  done  both  with  Ship  and  Cargo,  in  Conformity  with  Treaties 
and  Agreements  exifting  between  the  Crown  of  Spain ,  and  the  Potentates  to 
which  they  belong.  All.  contraband  Merchandize,  which  fhall  be  tranfported 
for  an  Enemy’s  Service,  fhall  be  confifcated,  in  whatfoever  Veffiel  they  fhall  be 
found  :  And,  to  prevent  the  Differences  which  might  arife  touching  the  Mean¬ 
ing  of  forbidden  Merchandize,  it  is  agreed  *,  that  under  this  Denomination  fhall 
be  comprehended  all  Fire-arms,  as  Ordnance,  Mufkets,  Mortar-pieces,  Petards, 
Bombs,  Granades,  Fire-crancels,  Fire-balls,  Mufket  -  reft s,  Bandaliers,  Gun¬ 
powder,  Match,  Salt-petre,  and  Bullets;  likewife  under  the  Name  of  forbidden 
Merchandize,  are  underftood  all  other  Arms,  as  Pikes,  Swords,  Pots,  Helmets, 
Backs  and  Breafts,  Halberds,  javelins,  and  fuch  like  Armour;  under  this  Name 
is  alfo  forbidden  the  Tranfportation  of  Soldiers,  Horfes,  their  Harneffes,  Cafes 
of  Piftols,  Holfters,  Belts,  and  other  Furniture,  formed  and  compofed  for  the 
Ufe  of  War;  to  which  is  added  (by  his  Catholic  Majefty)  Wood,  for  the  Con- 
ftrudtion  of  Ships,  Rigging,  Canvas,  and  other  Stores,  neceffary  for  the  build¬ 
ing  and  equipping  of  Veffels.  Contradls  of  Freightment,  and  Bills  of  Lading, 
are  to  be  ftridtly  examined ;  and  if  there  be  any  Sufpicion,  the  Veffel  fhall  be  de¬ 
tained,  with  Declaration  that  the  Inftrument  unfigned  fhall  be  deemed  as  null, 
and  the  Veffel  a  good  Prize  that  wants  thefe  precife  Inftruments ;  except  it  can 
be  verified  that  they  have  been  loft  by  an  inevitable  Accident :  And  the  tearing 
or  otherwife  deftroying  them,  by  Officers,  Minifters,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  or  any 
other  Individuals  of  the  Fleet,  fhall  be  punifhed  with  the  Lofs  of  Employ,  or  a 
greater  Penalty  (as  the  Cafe  may  require)  to  the  Superiors;  and  Soldiers,  Sailors, 
&c.  with  ten  Years  in  the  Gallies.  The  Commanders  of  Ships  who,  de  bona  Fe, 
piefent  their  Documents,  fhall  be  permitted  to  pafs  freely,  although  they  go  to 
an  Enemy’s  Port,  or  from  fuch  a  one  to  any  others,  if  they  carry  nothing  fuf- 
picious  or  contraband ;  in  which  Denomination,  all  Eatables  of  any  fort  what¬ 
foever  are  to  be  comprifed,  if  bound  to  any  Place  of  the  Enemy  then  blockaded 
by  Sea  or  Land.  It  is  prohibited  to  all  Commandants,  Land  or  Sea  Officers,  or 
any  other  Perfon  whatfoever  of  the  Navy,  to  oblige  any  Mafter  or  others,  on 
board  the  Veffels  examined  as  above,  to  contribute  anything,  or  permit  Extor¬ 
tion  or  Violence,  on  Penalty  of  Deprivation  of  Employ,  and  exemplary  Punifli- 
ment,  extended  even  to  Death,  is  the  Cafe  may  require  :  And  his  Majefty  com¬ 
mands  the  Direbtor-general  of  the  Armada ,  the  Commandants-general  and  In- 
tendants  of  the  Departments,  that  they  preferve  with  a  particular  Care,  in  the 
Secretary’s  and  Accomptant’s  refpedtive  Offices,  the  Orders  which  he  fhall  give 
in  thefe  Affairs,  whether  as  a  general  Rule  or  in  particular  Cafes  ;  and  that  they 
give  the  correfpondent  Inftrudlions  to  Commandants  of  Squadrons  or  fingle 
•Ships,  acquainting  them  with  the  neceffary  Articles,  that  they  in  no  wife  tranf- 
grefs  nor  deviate  from  the  King’s  Ordinances.  All  Veffels,  of  whatfoever  Na¬ 
tion  they  be,  whether  Neutrals  or  Allies,  that  fhall  be  found  trading  in  the  Ports 

*  By  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  I  here  infert,  as  more  clear  and  explicit  than  as  it  Hands  in  the 
King  of  Spain's  Ordinances. 
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or  on  the  Coafts  of  the  Iflands,  or  main  Continent  of  his  Majefty’s  Dominions  in 
America ,  without  his  fpecial  Licence,  fhall  be  made  Prizes :  And  as  the  avoiding 
it  by  all  Means,  ought  to  be  one  of  the  principal  Objects  of  the  Commanders 
navigating  in  thofe  Seas,  the  King  will  opportunely  give  them  Orders  how  to 
proceed  in  the  Capture  of  fuch  Ships,  with  the  Intelligence  that  the  lead:  Con¬ 
travention  thereto  (hall  be  chaftifed  with  the  greateft  Severity.  And  as  the  pro¬ 
tecting  the  legal  Trade  of  his  Catholic  Majefty’s  Subjedts  throughout  the  World, 
is  the  principal  End  of  the  Deftination  of  his  naval  Forces,  it  is  his  royal  Will, 
that  all  Veffels  appertaining  to  them,  which  fhall  be  taken  by  Pirates  or  Enemies, 
and  afterwards  recovered  by  his  Men  of  War,  fhall  be  returned,  with  all  their 
EffeCts,  to  thofe  who  fhall  in  due  Time,  and  with  the  regular  Circumftances, 
prove  themfelves  to  be  the  lawful  Owners :  But  that  the  Recaptors  may  not  re¬ 
main  unrewarded,  it  is  ordered,  that  if  they  were  obliged  to  fuftain  a  Fight  to 
retake  the  Prize,  they  fhall  have  adjudged  to  them  the  one-third  Part  Value  of 
the  Ship  and  Cargo  ;  but  if  the  Capture  was  obtained  without  combating,  they 
fhall  only  have  a  Fifth ;  and  the  fame  one-fifth  fhall  be  afligned  to  thofe  who 
find  any  Spanijh  Embarkation  abandoned  by  the  Enemy  or  their  own  Crew,  who 
may  have  been  forced  to  leave  her  in  a  Storm,  or  fome  other  Accident:  But 
whatever  Veffel  fhall  be  retaken,  after  her  being  carried  to  an  Enemy’s  Port, 
fhall  remain  a  good  Prize  to  the  Recoverers,  without  any  Right  in  her  former 
Owners  to  reclaim  the  Property.  Every  Ship  appertaining  to  a  Nation  allied 
with  the  Spaniards ,  which  their  Men  of  War  fhall  retake  from  the  Enemy,  fhall 
be  a  good  Prize,  if  it  had  been  in  their  Poffeflion  twenty  four  Hours :  But  if 
it  was  recovered  before,  fhe  fhall  be  returned  to  her  Owner,  with  all  the  EffeCts, 
referving  a  third  Part  of  the  Value  for  the  Recaptors.  Any  Veffel,  of  whatever 
Country  fhe  be,  freighted  on  the  King’s  Account,  which  is  taken,  and  after¬ 
wards  recovered  by  his  Men  of  War,  fhall  be  reftored  to  her  Owners,  without 
any  Satisfaction:  But  if  fhe  is  freighted  by  a  Subjedt,  and  therefore  made  a 
Prize  by  the  Enemy,  the  Recoverers  fhall  have  one-third  of  the  V alue,  if  forced 
to  engage ;  but  if  taken  without  fighting,  then  only  one-fifth,  as  before  di¬ 
rected.  As  foon  as  the  Commandant  of  a  Squadron,  or  fingle  Ship,  fhall  have 
refolved  to  detain  any  Veffel,  he  fhall  appoint  an  Officer  to  go  aboard  her  (with 
the  Contador )  whom  the  Minifter  fhall  eleCt  j  whofe  firft  Care  fhall  be  to  colled 
the  Papers  of  every  fort,  and  fend  them  to  the  Commandant,  in  whofe  Prefence 
the  Minifter  fhall  take  an  Account  of  them ;  advifing  the  Captain  or  Mafter  to 
prefent  all  he  has,  as  none  will  be  admitted  afterwards  to  determine  the  Lega¬ 
lity  of  the  Prize.  The  Officer  and  Minifter  who  go  on  board  her,  fhall  unani- 
moufly  take  Care  to  nail  down  and  feal  the  Hatches ;  colled  the  Keys  of  the  Ca¬ 
bins  and  other  Places ;  caufing  the  Things  on  Deck  to  be  guarded  5  and  taking 
an  Account,  with  all  proper  Brevity,  of  whatfoever  may  be  eafily  purloined,  and 
to  commit  the  Care  thereof  to  the  Perfon  appointed  to  command  the  Prize : 
And  no  Pillage  of  what  is  found  on  Deck,  in  the  Cabins,  Officers  Quarters,  or 
of  their  Equipage,  fhall  be  permitted ;  and  the  Right,  vulgarly  called  Pendolage , 
is  abfolutely  prohibited,  being  only  tolerated  when  a  Veffel  hath  refilled  until 
Boarding ;  and  then  with  Care  to  prevent  the  Diforders,  which  a  too  great  Li¬ 
berty  may  produce.  If  the  Veffel  taken  was  a  King’s  Ship,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Squadron  fhall  order  what  Officer  he  pleafes,  of  the  fecond  Captains  or  Sub¬ 
alterns,  to  command  her,  after  manning  her  in  Proportion  to  her  Bulk:  And 
if  a  Merchant-fhip,  he  may  appoint  a  Guard  Marine,  Pilot,  or  any  other  Per¬ 
fon  he  deems  proper,  as  no  one  hath  a  Faculty  to  exact  by  Juftice  his  being 
named  Chief  of  the  Prize.  The  Prize’s  Crew  being  conduced  aboard  the  Man 
of  War,  a  Declaration  fhall  be  taken  from  the  Captain,  Mate,  Mafter,  and  the 
other  Perfons  whom  it  fhall  be  thought  fit  to  examine,  in  Prefence  of  the  Com¬ 
mandant  and  Minifter,  about  their  Voyage,  Cargcr,  and  other  Circumftances 
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of  the  Veffel ;  writing  down  all  that  may  conduce  to  give  a  Light  to  thole  who 
are  to  decide,  whether  fhe  is  a  good  Prize,  or  not ;  and  likewife  demanding,  whe¬ 
ther  exclufive  of  her  Lading,  which  appears  in  the  Bills  of  it,  Ihe  carries  any 
Things  of  Value,  to  the  End  that  Provifion  may  be  made  to  prevent  their  being 
carried  away :  And  a  very  exadf  Account  of  all  that  appears  by  thefe  Declara¬ 
tions,  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  Officer  appointed  to  command  the  Prize ;  and 
he  made  refponlible  for  all  that,  through  his  Fault  or  Omiffion,  fhall  be  found 
wanting:  His  Majefty  alfo  declares,  that  any  Individual,  who,  unlicenfed,  opens 
(in  any  manner)  the  fealed  Hatches,  Chefts,  Bales,  Calks,  Sacks,  or  Lockers, 
containing  Merchandize  and  other  Goods,  lhall  not  only  lofe  his  Part  of  the 
Prize,  and  all  Wages  due,  but  he  fhall  be  profecuted  as  a  Thief,  and  con¬ 
demned  according  to  the  Refult,  either  to  a  Prejidio ,  Arfenal,  or  the  Gallies. 
The  King  prohibits  all  Commanders  of  Squadrons  or  Ships,  Minifters,  and  others 
whatfoever,  to  take  away  any  thing  whatever  from  the  Prize,  be  it  of  little  or 
great  Value,  although  it  may  be  with  the  View  of  better  fecuring  it  aboard  the 
Ships  againft  Rifk  or  Damage:  And  if,  becaufe  the  Squadron  or  Ship  is  in  Want 
of  Provifions  or  Stores,  it  is  found  neceffary  to  make  Ufe  of  thofe  belonging  to 
the  Prize,  it  fhall  be  agreed  between  the  Commandant  and  Minifter,  and  a 
Certificate  delivered  to  the  Owner  or  Captain  of  the  Embarkation.  The  Prifo- 
ners  fhall  be  diftributed  among  the  Ships,  as  the  Commandant-general  fhall  di¬ 
rect;  who  is  ordered  by  the  King  not  to  fuffer  any  Violence  to  be  offered  them; 
but  to  take  Care  that  they  are  treated  with  Humanity,  and  with  the  Diftindtion 
correlpondent  to  their  Charadters ;  fuccouring  all  with  the  common  Ratio,  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  Crews  of  his  own  Ships,  excepting  to  the  Purks  and  Moors ,  who 
are  only  to  have  Bread,  Water,  and  Pulfe.  It  is  not  left  to  the  Will  of  the 
Commandants  (on  any  Pretext  whatfoever)  to  put  the  Prifoners  alhore,  on 
Iflands  or  remote  Coafts,  on  Penalty  of  their  being  ftridtly  examined,  and  chaf- 
tifed  with  a  fuitable  Rigour ;  they  being  obliged  to  deliver  them  all  at  the  Ports 
they  are  to  fail  to,  according  to  the  Lift  which  the  Minifter  fhall  prefent,  or 
make  appear  what  became  of  thofe  that  are  wanting.  Ships  making  Prizes  on 
their  Cruize,  may  either  fend  them  to  Spain ,  or  detain  them  till  cheir  Return ; 
if  the  former,  all  the  Documents,  Papers  and  Intelligence,  which  are  to  ferve 
for  the  Decifion  of  the  Legality  of  the  Capture,  fhall  accompany  her,  with  her 
Captain  or  Mafter,  and  fome  of  the  Crew,  which  can  declare  and  deduce  their 
Defence ;  but  if  the  Squadron  or  Ship  that  took  her,  condudts  her,  the  Com¬ 
mandant,  Minifter,  or  Contactor,  fhall  give  the  Information,  jointly  with  all  the 
Papers  and  Inftruments  found  aboard,  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Department, 
that,  on  infpecting  them,  he  may  declare  whether  fhe  be  a  good  Prize  :  And  he 
fhall  proceed  in  the  Trial  and  Sentence  with  all  poffible  Brevity,  examining  the 
Documents  (after  their  being  faithfully  tranflated),  hearing  the  Captain  or  Maf¬ 
ter,  with  other  Perfons  of  the  Prize;  the  Auditor  of  War  alfo,  who  is  to  give  his 
Opinion,  having  prefent  what  is  commanded  in  thefe  Ordinances,  and  what 
may  have  been  provided  in  Inftrudtions  and  pofterior  Orders.  No  other  Papers 
than  thofe  found  aboard,  are  to  be  admitted  on  the  Trial;  hoWever,  if  the  pre- 
cife  Inftruments  for  Judgment  are  wanting,  and  the  Captain  offers  to  prove  that 
he  loft  them  by  an  unavoidable  Accident,  the  Intendant  fhall  affign  a  compe¬ 
tent  Time,  according  to  the  Brevity  with  which  thefe  Caufes  ought  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  without  giving  Room  for  ufelefs  Delays,  for  which  he  fhall  be  anfwera- 
ble :  And  if  the  Prize  is  declared  to  be  a  good  one,  he  is  to  fend  the  King  the 
Procefs  or  Suit,  with  the  original  Inftruments  which  ferved  for  its  Determination; 
and  if  the  Cafe  appears  to  be  any  thing  doubtful,  his  Majefty  is  to  be  confulted. 
The  Minifters  of  the  Departments,  thofe  of  the  Squadrons,  and  all  others  ferv- 
ing  in  the  Navy,  are  not  to  exact  any  Fee  or  Contribution  for  what  they  have 
tranfadled  in  any  Affairs,  the  King  prohibiting  them  to  adjudge  or  appropriate 
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any  Merchandize,  or  other  Effects  appertaining  to  the  Prizes,-  on  Penalty  of 
Confifcation  and  Deprivation  of  their  Employs.  If,  before  fentencing  the  Prize, 
it  is  neceffary  to  dilcharge  fome  or  the  Whole  of  her  Cargo,  to  prevent  its  Lofs, 
the  Hatches  are  to  be  opened,  with  the  Concurrence  of  a  Subdelegate  from  the 
Intendant,  and  the  Captain  or  Supercargo  of  the  Capture ;  and,  an  exadl  In¬ 
ventory  of  the  Goods  taken  out  being  formed,  they  (hall  be  left  with  a  Man  of 
Veracity,  or  in  Warehoufes,  of  which  the  Captain  of  the  Prize  fhall  have  a  Key: 
And  if  it  fhould  be  neceffary  to  fell  fome  of  them,  which  cannot  poffibly  be  pre- 
ferved,  the  Sales  fhall  be  made  (their  Captain  prefent)  in  the  cuftomary  Man¬ 
ner,  and  their  Produce  put  into  a  creditable  Perfon’s  Hands,  to  be  delivered  to 
him  to  whom  they  Hi  all  appertain  after  Sentence.  If  any  Ship  is  found  at  Sea 
without  People,  Bills  of  Lading,  or  other  Inftruments,  whereby  it  may  appear 
to  whom  fhe  belongs,  Declarations  fhall  be  taken,  from  the  Officers  and  Crew 
of  the  Captor,  of  the  Circumltances  in  which  fhe  was  difcovered:  and  intelligent 
Men  appointed  to  value  the  Cargo,  and  all  poffible  Diligence  ufed  to  come  at 
the  Knowledge  of  the  Owners  :  And  if  this  is  unattainable,  an  Inventory  of  the 
Lading  is  to  be  taken,  and  reftored  to  him  who  fhall,  within  the  Term  of  a 
Year  and  a  Day,  prove  the  Property  to  be  his,  if  there  be  no  Motive  to  declare 
her  a  good  Prize ;  always  adjudging  one-third  of  the  Value  to  the  Recoverers, 
and  the  Remainder  reckoned  as  ftray  Goods,  if  the  Owner  hath  not  appeared. 
The  Prifoners  fhall  be  put  afhore  as  foon  as  the  Ship  which  conveyed  them  ar¬ 
rives  at  her  Harbour,  and  fent  to  the  Governor  of  the  Place,  Commandant,  or 
Minifter  of  Marine,  tadifpofe  of  them  according  to  the  Orders  they  fhall  have 
received  :  The  Turks  and  Mosrs  fhall  be  carried  to  the  Arfenal,  and  there  put  to 
Labour,  till  an  Opportunity  fhall  offer  for  conveying  them  to  the  Gallies;  and 
Pirates  fhall  be  given :  up  to  the  common  Juftice,  to  be  chaftifed  according  to 
Law.  If  the  Veffel  is  not  condemned,  fhe  -fhall  immediately  be  reftored  to  the 
Captain  or  Owner,  with  her  Officers  and  Crew,  and  all  belonging  to  them,  with¬ 
out  retaining  the  leaf!  Trifle  j  and  they  fhall  be  furnifhed  with  a  convenient 
Safe-condudt,  to  enable  them  to  continue  their  Voyage,  without  being  neceffi- 
tated  to  pay  the  Duties  of  Anchorage,  or  any  others  which  Merchantmen  ought 
to  do.  .  No  one,  of  whatfoever  Degree  or  Condition  he  be,  is  to  fecrete  or  pur- 
chafe  any  Goods  that  he  knows  belongs  to  a  Capture  before  Condemnation,  un¬ 
der  Penalty  of  Reftitution,  and  a  Mule!  of  three  Times  the  Value,  befides  a  cor¬ 
poral  Punifhment.  If  the  Prize  is  conducted  to  a  Port  which  is  not  the  Capi¬ 
tal  o>f  a  Department,  and  it  does  not  appear  convenient  to  expofe  her  to  the  R ilk 
of  conveying  her  to  one,  the  neceffary  Inftruments  and  Documents  fhall  be  fent 
to  the  Intendant,  that  he  may  determine  its  Legality.  Of  the  Captures  which 
fhall  be  carried  into  the  Harbours  of  America ,  made  by  Men  of  War  on  Ene¬ 
mies,  or  any  Nation  employed  in  an  illicit  Trade,  or  for  any  other  Motive,  the 
Commandant  of  Marine  of  the  greateft  Degree  or  Antiquity,  the  Minifter  of 
Marine  of  the  fuperior  Charadler  which  fhall  be  found  aboard  or  afhore  in  the 
fame,  Port,  the  Governor,  and  royal  Officers  of  the  Place,  fhall  be  Judges,  and 
together  decree  according  to  Orders,  with  Brevity  and  correfpondent  Juftifica- 
tion  ;  and  an  exadl  Account  of  all  that  hath  been  done,  fhall  (  with  the  original 
Inftruments)  by  the  firft  Opportunity  be  fent  to  the  King.  And  as  it  may  hap¬ 
pen  that  Prizes  are, made  at  fuch  a  Diftance  from  the  King’s  Dominions,  as  to 
render  it  impoffible  to  fend  them  to  his  Harbours,  the  Commandant  hath  a  Fa¬ 
culty  to  difpofe  of  them  as  Circumftances  fhall  fuit,  with  the  Agreement  of  the 
Minifter  of  the  Squadron  and  the  other  Captains  ;  but  if  the  Capture  is  made 
by  a  fingle  Ship,  then  the  Captain  is  to  take  the  Opinion  of  his  Officers.  If 
the  Prefervation  of  the  Prizes  fhould  be  impoffible,  and  for  this  Reafon  a  Refo- 
lution  muft  be  taken  to  fell  them,  treat  of  their  Ranfom  with  the  Mailers  or 
Owners,  or  even  to  burn  or  fink  them  when  there  is  no  other  Remedy  left,  the 
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Crew  are  to  be  fafely  preferved,  either  by  taking  them  aboard,  or  putting  them 
in  one  of  the  Prizes,  if  Neceffity  enforces  this  Step,  for  Want  of  other  Means : 
And  on  all  the  Occafions  of  taking  fimilar  Refolutions  with  refpedt  to  Captures, 
the  Commandants  and  Minifters  are  jointly  to  take  the  greateft  Care  in  colledt- 
ing  all  the  Papers  and  Inftruments  appertaining  to  them  j  and  to  carry  in  their 
Ships  at  lead:  two  of  the  principal  Officers  of  each  Prize,  in  order  to  juftify 
their  Conduct,  which  {hall  be  examined  in  a  Council  of  War,  as  foon  as  they  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  Department.  When  the  Capture  is  condemned,  they  ffiall  proceed 
to  unload  her,  with  the  Affiftance  of  the  Intendant’s  Delegate,  the  Minifter  of 
the  Squadron,  and  the  War  Officer,  appointed  by  the  Commandant  for  this  Pur- 
pofe ;  all  taking  Care  fafely  to  remit  the  Goods  affiore;  comparing  thofe  which 
are  landed  with  thofe  that  (according  to  the  Bills  of  Lading  and  the  Invento¬ 
ries)  ought  to  be  aboard,  to  afcertain  their  Identity  in  Number  and  Quality. 
If  the  Squadron  or  fmgle  Ship,  which  ffiall  have  made  the  Prize,  ffiould  not  be 
in  Port  at  the  Time  of  her  Difcharge,  the  Officer  who  commands  there  ffiall  affift 
at  it,  with  the  Delegate  of  the  Intendant :  Which  fame  Pradlice  ffiall  be  ob- 
ferved  when  it  is  refolved  to  unload  the  Capture  in  a  Port,  that  is  not  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Departments  always  depofiting  the  Goods  in  fecure  Warehoufes,  of 
which  thofe  who  affift  at  the  Delivery  ffiall  have  Keys.  All  Ships  of  War,  taken 
by  thofe  of  the  Spanijh  Fleet,  are  to  be  aggregated  to  it,  with  all  their  Artillery, 
Provifions,  Ammunition,  and  Stores  as  all  Merchantmen  likewife  ffiall  be, 
which,  in  the  Opinion  of  the  Commandant-general  and  Intendant,  may  be 
thought  ufeful  for  the  King’s  Service :  There  ffiall  likewife  be  referved  for  that 
of  the  Navy,  all  the  Arms,  Rigging,  Canvas,  Pitch  and  Tar,  and  all  other 
Commodities  ufed  therein,  found  in  any  Embarkation,  which  ffiall  be  delivered 
to  the  Intendants  j  his  Majefty  referving  to  himfelf  fuch  a  Gratification  to  the 
Captors  as  he  ffiall  think  proper:  All  the  reft  of  the  Cargo,  as  well  Eatables  as 
Merchandize,  Moveables,  and  any  other  Effects,  alfo  the  Veflels  not  proper  for 
the  Navy,  {hall  be  fold  at  a  public  Sale,  and  adjudged  to  the  beft  Bidder.  The 
Goods  landed  for  Sale  are  to  pay  the  cuftomary  Duties  j  their  Produce  ffiall  be 
put  into  fafe  Hands  j  and  the  Charges  of  Unloading,  Carriage,  Warehoufe- 
room,  &c.  which  have  been  legally  occafioned,  fliall  firft  be  paid,  on  prefenting 
a  formal  Account,  by  thofe  who  are  commiffioned  therein :  And  the  Diftribu- 
tion  of  the  Product  of  the  Captures  ffiall  be  made  according  to  the  Orders  that 
the  King  fliall  command  to  be  ilfued,  and  the  Provifions  which  he  ffiall  refolve 
to  be  made  to  the  Commandants  and  Minifters ;  and  thefe  ffiall  execute  them 
with  the  Formalities  pradlifed  in  the  Payments,  delivering  to  each  one  the  Quan¬ 
tity  afiigned  him  in  his  own  Hand,  and  in  the  Place  that  correfponds  to 
him,  with  the  Affiftance  of  the  Major-general,  and  Intervention  of  the  Captain 
of  each  Ship.  To  all  thofe  who  ffiall  have  an  Appointment  in  the  Veflel,  in 
which  the  Partition  of  Prizes  is  made,  and  had  a  Share  therein  for  being  on 
board  at  the  Time  of  the  Capture,  ffiall  receive  fuch  Share  as  correfponds  to  him, 
in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  the  total  Product  ffiall  be  divided  into  that  Number  of 
Shares  as  it  ffiall  reach,  and  an  equal  Quantity  of  them  ffiall  be  given  to  all,  in 
Proportion  to  the  Wages  which,  by  Regulation,  each  Man  enjoys.  The  Com¬ 
mandants  of  Squadrons  and  Ships  ffiall  be  confidered  in  the  Partition  (exclu- 
five  of  their  Salary,)  the  Import  of  the  Gratification  for  the  Table  upon  the  Foot¬ 
ing  in  which  they  enjoyed  it :  Each  Sergeant  of  Infantry,  of  the  Ship’s  Garri- 
fon,  ffiall  receive  the  fame  Quantity  as  the  firft  Gunner ;  each  Corporal  de  EJ- 
quadra  (fettled  as  fuch)  the  fame  as  a  fecond  Corporal  of  the  Artillery ;  and,  to 
the  Soldier,  an  equal  Quantity  with  the  Artillery  Men  :  The  Brigades  Share  of 
the  Capture  is  to  be  regulated  according  to  thofe  of  the  Garrifon.  The  Prize 
is  to  be  ffiared  among  all  the  Ships  Crews,  of  which  the  Squadron  was  com- 
pofed  at  the  Time  of  their  Capture,  whether  they  concurred  therein,  or  not :  If, 
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at  the  Time  of  taking  the  Veffel,  there  fhould  be  any  Officers,  Troops  or  Sail¬ 
ors,  as  Paffiengers  in  the  Capture,  they  (hall  be  comprehended  in  the  faid  Divi- 
fion,  as  if  they  had  an  effe&ive  Office  or  Employ  in  her.  It  being  however  ne- 
ceffary  to  reward  thofe  with  fome  Diftindtion,  who,  with  a  greater  Rifk  and  Fa¬ 
tigue,  contributed  to  take  the  Ship,  the  King  orders,  that  the  Captain  of  the 
Veffel  to  which  fhe  furrendered  (in  cafe  there  was  any  Refiftance,  and  fhe  fub- 
mitted  by  Force),  fhall  be  gratified  with  one  of  the  moft  particular  Pieces  of  Fur¬ 
niture,  or  Jewels,  which  fhall  be  found  aboard;  and  the  other  Officers  and  Crew 
fhall  be  awarded  one  or  more  Pays  of  extraordinary  Gratification,  proportioned 
to  the  Value  of  the  Capture,  and  the  Defence  that  fhe  fhall  have  made.  Thofe 
who  were  killed  in  the  Engagement,  or  that  died  by  any  Accident  after  the  Sur¬ 
render  of  the  Ship,  fhall  be  deemed  exifting,  and  their  refpedtive  Shares  be  paid 
to  their  lawful  Heirs,  or,  if  they  have  none,  applied  to  Suffrages  for  their  Souls. 
The  cfurkijh  or  Moorijh  Slaves,  who,  on  Occafion  of  their  Youth  or  other  Rea- 
fons,  are  not  fit  for  the  Fatigue  bf  the  Gallies,  fhall  be  fold ;  and  for  every  one 
that  fhall  be  fent  aboard  them,  twenty  Ducats  of  Vellon  fhall  be  given  as  a  Gra¬ 
tification,  payable  out  of  the  Fund  of  the  Croifade ,  whofe  total  Import  fhall  be 
divifible  in  the  Manner  before  explained.  The  Officers  and  Crew  appointed  to 
the  Command  of  the  Prizes,  whofe  Sale  may  produce  fome  Advantage,  fhall  be 
paid  a  double  Salary  the  Time  they  are  aboard  them,  for  the  Charges  and  Da¬ 
mages  which  they  are  expofed  to  from  the  Change  of  Employ,  &c*  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  Capture’s  Produce,  without  any  Difcount  froni  that  which  affedts  them 
by  their  Place  or  Employ.  In  the  American  Ports,  the  royal  Officers  fhall  inter¬ 
vene,  at  the  Difcharge  of  the  Prize,  to  examine  whether  any  other  Goods  have 
been  introduced,  or  a  greater  Quantity  of  thofe  that  appear  by  the  Bills  of  Lad¬ 
ing  of  the  Cargo,  admitting  no  others  to  be  landed  than  thofe  mentioned  in  the 
Permit :  But  the  Sale  and  Diftribution  fhall  be  made  by  the  Commandant  and 
Minifter  of  Marine ;  without  the  Intervention  of  the  Governor  or  royal  Officers, 
who  are  to  exadt  no  other  Duties  than  thofe  ufually  paid  on  Merchandize  at  its 
Entrance.  If  a  Sale  of  the  Goods  and  Effedts  is  not  eafily  obtained  in  the  Eu - 
ropean  Ports,  to  which  the  Capture  has  been  condudted,  his  Majefty  gives  his 
Confent  that  fhe  go  to  fome  other  neighbouring  one,  provided  it  is  in  his  Do¬ 
minions  :  But  in  America,  the  Sales  fhall  be  precifely  made  in  the  Port  to  which 
file  is  carried,  or  in  that  where  the  Commandant  of  the  Squadron  or  Capture 
Ship  commonly  refide,  and  not  to  pafs  to  any  other  on  any  Account  whatfoever. 
The  Diftribution  of  Prizes  muft  always  be  in  Cafh,  and  not  in  Goods  or  Mer¬ 
chandize,  becaufe  of  the  Difficulty  of  executing  this  with  Equity.  The  King 
commands  the  Intendants  and  Minifters  of  Marine,  that  they  leave  the  Effedts, 
which  proceed  from  the  Captures,  in  the  Hands  of  fuch  Men  who  may  be  trufted 
with  Safety,  until  the  making  a  proportionate  Divifion,  according  to  the  Orders 
which  fhall  from  Time  to  Time  have  been  communicated  to  them.  But  no 
Diftribution  fhall  be  made  of  the  Produdt  of  Prizes,  feized  by  the  Men  of  War 
in  the  Ports  of  the  King’s  Dominions  on  any  Rupture ;  nor  of  thofe  detained  as 
Reprefalias ,  with  whofe  Cuftody  the  Intendants  are  charged,  according  to  the 
Orders  which  his  Majefty  fhall  communicate  to  them. 

Chap.  vi.  Of  T ‘eft ament s*. 

This  Chapter,  which  finifhes  the  firf  Volume,  contains  twenty  eight  Articles ; 
and  orders  that  all  who  enjoy  the  marine  Privilege,  in  the  Manner  before  de¬ 
clared,  fhall  be  intitled  to  it  alfo  in  refpedt  to  Wills,  with  the  fame  Rights  that 
are  granted  to  all  the  Soldiery;  whether  devifed  whilft  employed  in  the  King’s 
Service,  in  a  Campaign  by  Sea  or  Land,  in  the  Arfenal,  Dock,  Garrifon  or  De¬ 
partment  ;  or  being  in  his  Houfe,  or  any  other  Place,  without  receiving  at  that 
Time  any  Wages ;  fo  that  he  is  lifted  and  matriculated  for  any  of  the  different 
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Occupations  or  Employments  appertaining  to  the  Service  of  the  Navy,  and  for 
this-  Reafon,  fubjeft  to  the  military  or  political  Jurifdiftion  of  it.  Any  of  the 
aforementioned  may,  in  the  Conflict  of  a  Combat,  teftate,  as  he  will  or  can, 
by  Writing  without  Witneffes  5  the  Declaration  of  his  Will  being  valid,  if  the 
Letter  appears  to  be  his  j  or  verbally,  before  two  Witneffes,  who  unanimoufly 
depofe,  that  he  declared  it  to  be  his  1  aft  Will.  It  fhall  be  of  equal  Force,  wl>en 
made  in  either  of  thefe  Manners,  at  the  Preparation  for  an  Engagement,  or  any 
other  approaching  Danger :  Though,  when  free  from  thefe  in  a  Campaign,  he 
fhall  make  his  Will  in  Writing,  or  by  Word  of  Mouth,  before  two  or  three  Wit¬ 
neffes,  called  or  requefted  for  this  Purpofe  3  the  Contactor  of  the  Ship,  or  his  De¬ 
puty,  concurring  to  the  Aft  whenever  they  can }  if  refident  in  his  Department, 
his  Teftament  or  Codicil  fhall  be  executed  in  due  Form  before  the  marine  Efcri- 
'  vano  of  it;  and  if  he  fickens  in  a  Place  where  no  fuch  Efcrivano  refides,  he  may 
devife  before  a  Notary  public  there ;  or  by  Mediation  of  Perfons  whom  he  fhall 
cleft  for  Executors,  if  he  thinks  that  his  Will  will  be  more  readily  complied  with 
in  this  Manner.  He  that  fliall  have  made  his  Will  before  lifting,  and,  after  en¬ 
tering  the  Service,  fhall  approve  or  revoke  it,  the  Approbation  or  Revocation 
fliall  be  good.  The  military  Man  may  bequeath  all  his  Camp  Effefts  without 
his  Father’s  Leave,  whether  he  is  in  a  Campaign,  or  in  his  Father’s  Houfe,  at 
the  Time  of  making  his  Will ;  obferving,  that  he  cannot  wrong  the  right  Heir 
in  the  aforefaid  Bequeft,  except  the  Third  of  them,  which  he  may  leave  to  whom 
he  will,  in  Prejudice  of  his  Parents  and  Progenitors,  and  a  Fifth  in  Detriment  of 
his  Children  and  other  Defcendants.  Whenever  any  Individual  of  the  Marine 
dies,  of  whatfoever  Clafs,  Degree,  or  Condition  he  is,  either  teftate  or  inteftate, 
in  Campaign  or  out  of  it,  his  Chiefs,  with  the  Auditors  of  War,  fhall  take  Care 
to  inventory  the  Effefts  he  had  with  him,  fuch  as  his  Equipage,  Money,  Jewels, 
Furniture,  and  Moveables ;  and  Care  is  to  be  taken  in  fuch  Inventories,  to  col- 
left  all  the  Papers  which  fhall  be  found  in  Poffeftion  of  the  Deceafed,  or  that  have 
any  Connection  or  Dependence  with  the  royal  Service,  to  remit  them,  with  all 
poffible  Speed  and  Security,  to  the  Chief  of  the  Jurifdiftion  on  which  he 
depended,  although  theTeftator  has  in  his  Will  difpofed  otherwife:  But  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Effefts,  both  patrimonial  and  acquired,  which  the  Deceafed  enjoyed 
diftinft  from  thofe  he  had  in  the  Place  where  he  died,  and  his  Poffeftions  and 
Eftates  of  Inheritance,  the  ordinary  Juftice  is  to  take  Cognizance  of,  without 
the  Intervention  of  the  marine  Jurifdiftion. 

The  few  remaining  Articles  of  this  Chapter  being  of  very  little  Confequence  to 
the  Reader,  I  muft  excufe  inferting  them,  that  I  may  avoid  fwelling  the  Work 
to  an  unneceffary  Bulk. 

SECOND  VOLUME. 

Seventh  Treatise. 

Of  the  Company  of  Guards  Marine. 

C  r  .  • 

Chap.  i.  Of  the  Forming  and  Appointment  of  this  Company ;  and  of  the  Faculties 
and  Functions  of  the  Officers  charged  with  its  Government . 

This  Chapter  contains  thirty  fix  Articles,  which  commence  as  follows. — That 
with  the  View  of  training  up  proper  Officers  for  the  Navy,  and  capable  of  com¬ 
manding  its  Squadrons  or  Ships  with  Prudence  and  Underftanding,  the  Com¬ 
pany  of  Guards  Marine  hath  been  eftablifhed;  which  is  to  conflft  of  a  Captain, 
Lieutenant,  Enfign,  two  Adjutants,  four  Brigadiers,  eight  Sub-Brigadiers,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  eight  Cadets,  one  Chaplain,  four  Muficians,  and  two 
Drummers,  befides  the  Mafters  deftined  for  the  Inftruftion  of  the  faid  Guards 
Marine.  This  Company,  when  not  aboard,  fhall  have  no  other  Engagement 
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than  that  of  affifling  at  their  Studies  and  Exercifes,  as  is  eflablifhed  by  this  Or¬ 
dinance,  without  employing  themfelves  in  doing  any  Duty  afhore ;  though  if, 
on  any  particular  Occafion,  the  King  fhould  command  them  to  form  a  lepa- 
rate  Body,  they  fhall  be  treated  with  the  Diflindlion  correfpondent  to  the  Luftre 
of  the  Component’s  Birth  ;  appointing  to  it  the  Folds  which  it  is  to  occupy,  with 
this  Reflection  and  that  of  their  tender  Age,  according  to  what  the  General 
(under  whofe  Orders  they  fhall  ferve)  and  Commandant  of  the  Company  fliall 
prudently  difpofe.  The  Guards  Marine  may  be  employed  in  the  Battalions  of 
Marines,  deftined  for  any  warlike  Functions  or  Operations  in  the  royal  Service ; 
either  to  fupply  the  Officers  Turns  who  may  be  deficient  therein,  or  to  inflrudt 
themfelves  in  the  Exercife  of  the  Troops,  and  get  Advancement  in  them,  &c. 
Embarked  or  difembarked,  they  are  to  obey  every  Officer  of  the  Army  with  whom 
they  ferve,  without  having  any  Command  over  the  Troops  or  Mariners,  except 
by  Appointment  of  the  Commandant,  or  in  Want  of  the  Officers  under  whom 
they  were  ferving ;  in  which  Cafes,  they  are  to  take  Place  of  all  Sergeants,  Pi¬ 
lots,  Boatfwains,  and  every  other  inferior  Individual,  whether  military  or  ma¬ 
rine.  They  are  not  to  do  Homage  with  their  Arms,  either  aboard  or  afhore,  ex¬ 
cept  to  the  Commandant-general,  under  whom  they  ferve,  in  the  following 
Manner,  viz.  To  the  Captain-general,  they  fhall  fhoulder  their  Arms,  and  the 
Drum  beat  the  Chamade;  the  fame  Compliment  fliall  be  paid  to  the  Lieutenant- 
general,  except  the  Drum,  which  fliall  be  omitted ;  to  the  Chief  of  a  Squadron, 
or  a  Marfhal  de  Camp,  they  fliall  form,  but  without  Arms ;  and  to  the  Com¬ 
mandants  of  an  inferior  Degree,  no  Honour  is  to  be  paid.  The  Captain  of  the 
Guards  Marine  fliall  naturally  be  in  the  Navy  as  the  Captain  of  a  Ship,  and  in 
the  Army  a  Colonel  in  full  Pay ;  the  Lieutenant,  Captain  of  a  Frigate,  or  Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  ;  the  Enfign,  Lieutenant  of  a  Ship,  or  Captain  of  Infantry  ;  and 
the  Adjutant,  Lieutenant  of  a  Frigate,  or  lafl  Captain ;  the  Brigadiers  and  Sub- 
Brigadiers  fhall  have  no  Graduation  of  Officers  out  of  their  Company,  but  fliall 
command,  whenever  they  concur,  by  Sea  or  Land,  all  Sergeants  and  other  In¬ 
feriors.  The  Diredlor-general  of  the  Armada ,  in  virtue  of  his  particular  Charge 
extending  to  all  Parts  of  it,  fhall  have  Infpedlion  of  the  Guards  Marine ;  but 
this  fliall  not  be  conflrued  to  his  mixing  by  his  proper  Office,  in  its  interior  Go¬ 
vernment,  Economy,  or  Method  of  Teaching,  which  fliall  be  left  free  to  their 
natural  Commandant :  And  in  Cafes  where  it  fliall  be  found,  that,  by  not  fol¬ 
lowing  the  Eflablifhment  of  the  Ordinance,  a  regular  Difcipline  is  not  obferved, 
or  a  correfpondent  Fruit  reaped  in  the  Schools,  the  Commandant-general  fliall 
be  applied  to,  to  prevent  it;  and,  on  his  not  applying  a  Remedy,  his  Majefty 
is  to  be  advifed  thereof :  This  is  to  be  pradlifed  likewife  by  the  Diredtor-gene- 
ral,  when  any  fubaltern  Officers  of  the  Company,  Mailers  of  the  Academy,  or 
any  others  injured  by  a  Difpofition  of  the  Commandant,  except  an  immediate 
Remedy  be  neceffary,  when  he  may  either  arreft  or  fufpend  the  Captain,  or  any 
other  Officer.  The  Diredtor-general  may  vifit  their  Quarters,  and  make  them 
exercife  when  he  pleafes;  and  may  demand  an  Information  of  their  different  Ta¬ 
lents  and  Capacities,  in  order  to  enable  him  the  more  properly  to  diredt  their 
Appointments.  No  one  fhall  take  Cognizance  of  the  Crimes  they  commit  afhore, 
but  their  Commandant ;  and  if  they  are  light  onesj  it  is  left  to  his  Difcretion 
to  corredt  them  with  Imprifonment,  or  other  correfpondent  Mortifications;  but 
if  the  Offence  be  great,  a  Procefs  fhall  be  formed,  according  to  the  military 
Pradlice,  by  an  Adjutant  or  Brigadier  of  the  Corps,  and  lent  to  the  King ;  this 
fame  Method  of  Chaflifement  fhall  be  followed  aboard  by  the  fuperior  Officer  or 
Adjutant,  advifing  the  Captain  of  the  Ship  of  the  Determination.  The  Officers 
of  the  Guards  Marine  fliall  not,  as  fuch,  exercife  any  Adi  of  Jurifdidlion  on 
thofe  who,  aboard  or  afhore,  are  fubordinate  to  others ;  as  thefe  ought  to  be 
confidered  as  feparated  from  the  Corps,  and  only  fubjedt  to  thofe  Command- 
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ants  and  Officers,  under  whole  Orders  they  are  ferving.  Their  Effedls,  on  their 
Deceafe,  lhall  be  inventoried  and  delivered  to  the  Commandant,  for  the  Ufe  of 
their  Heirs :  And  he  lhall  make  the  Propofitions  for  filling  the  Vacancy  of  any 
of  their  Officers,  which  lhall  be  referred  to  the  King  to  appoint,  but  the  Briga¬ 
diers  and  Sub-Brigadiers  are  to  be  named  by  their  Captain;  though,  when  once 
named  and  regillered,  he  hath  no  Power  to  difpoffefs  them.  He  is  like  wife  to 
make  Choice  of  the  Hautboys,  Drums  and  Porters,  with  their  Affiflants,  ap¬ 
pointed  to  take  Care  of  and  clean  the  Academy  and  Quarters ;  and  he  may  dif- 
charge  them  when  unfit  for  their  Offices.  In  the  Abfence  or  Demife  of  the  Cap¬ 
tain,  the  Lieutenant  fucceeds  in  the  Command,  as  the  Enfign  does  to  him,  and 
the  Adjutant  to  the  Enfign,  and  even  to  a  Brigadier  under  fimilar  Circum- 
flances.  When  the  Company  formed  marches,  the  Captain  lhall  go  in  the  Van, 
the  Lieutenant  in  the  Rear,  and  the  Enfign  to  the  Left  of  the  Captain,  one  Step 
behind  him;  the  oldeft  Adjutant  lhall  march  before  the  Company  with  his  Cane, 
and  the  other  fhall  take  Care  that  the  March  and  Evolutions  are  executed  with 
Order;  the  Mufic  and  Drummers  fhall  go  between  the  fecond  and  third  Files ; 
the  Brigadiers,  and,  if  it  fuits,  fome  of  the  Sub-Brigadiers,  fhall  march  in  the 
Divifions :  The  Drums  fhall  ufe  the  fame  Beats  as  from  the  firft  Formation  of 
the  Company. 

Chap.  ri.  Of  the  Circumfiances  neceffary  to  qualify  thofe  who  are  to  he  admitted 
as  Cadets  in  the  Company  of  Guards  Marine. 

This  Chapter  confifts  of  twenty  two  Articles ,  defcribing  the  Qualifications  re- 
quifite  for  their  Admiffion.  —  And,  firft ,  it  is  ordered,  That  no  one  can  be  en¬ 
tered  without  the  King’s  Nomination.  That  as  the  principal  Objedl  of  form¬ 
ing  this  Company,  was  to  educate  and  inftmdl  the  young  Spanifh  Nobility  (or, 
in  Englijh ,  Gentry)  in  the  Sciences  and  Faculties  moft  ufeful  in  the  Navy;  or 
in  the  Army,  if,  through  Defedl  of  Inclination,  or  Robuftnefs,  any  one  cannot 
follow  the  Sea ;  every  one  who  is  to  be  received  as  a  Cadet,  muff  be  a  known  Ca~ 
vallero-hijodalgo  (Gentleman),  according  to  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom :  And, 
that  the  Difpatches  for  them  may  be  expedited  with  a  Knowledge  of  the  Subjedls, 
the  Candidates  are  to  exprefs  in  their  Petitions,  the  Names  and  Merits  of  their 
Fathers,  with  the  Diftindtion  of  their  Families  ;  though  without  producing  I11- 
ftruments  to  juftify  the  fame,  as  thefe  mull  be  referved  for  the  Examination 
which  is  to  precede  his  Admiffion  into  the  Company.  When  any  one  hath  ob¬ 
tained  his  Difpatch  for  a  Guards  Marine,  he  fhall  prefent  himfelf  with  it  in  the 
Department  where  the  Company  is  eftablifhed,  in  four  Months  from  its  Date ; 
which  Term  being  expired,  it  fhall  remain  void  :  It  muft  be  delivered  to  the 
Captain,  whofe  Bufmefs  it  is  to  examine  whether  the  particular  Circumflances 
neceffary  for  Admiffion  concur  in  him,  under  the  Suppofition  that  he  will  pro¬ 
ceed  in  the  Affair  with  a  Zeal  which  fhall  oblige  him  neither  to  diffimulate  nor 
confent  to  the  leafl  Fraud,  fo  as  to  prejudice  the  Luflre  and  Splendor  with 
which  it  is  his  Majefly’s  Pleafure  this  Corps  fhall  be  fupported.  The  Prefenta- 
tion  of  the  Difpatch  fhall  be  accompanied  with  the  Juflification  of  his  Nobility, 
in  an  Information  made  by  Order,  and  before  the  Juftice  of  the  City,  Town  or 
Village,  where  his  Family  is  fettled ;  with  the  Depofition  of  Perfons  wrorthy  of 
Credit,  that  they  knew  his  Parents  and  Predeceffors  in  a  noble  Condition,  with¬ 
out  any  Office  or  Employment  derogatory  thereto  ;  to  which  fhall  be  aggregated 
an  authentic  Copy  of  Inflruments,  proving  the  Diftindtion,  Merits,  and  Dig¬ 
nities  of  his  Houfe.  The  Sons  of  military  Men,  ferving  either  in  the  Navy  or 
Army,  who  are  defirous  of  being  admitted  into  this  Company,  fhall  have  the 
Preference  of  all  others  in  the  Vacancies  which  may  happen,  though  not  with¬ 
out  prefenting  the  aforementioned  Teflimonies :  Whofe  Examination  is  of  fo 
ferious  a  Nature,  to  avoid  having  any  one  admitted  into  the  Corps  whofe  Nobi¬ 
lity 
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lity  is  not  well  verified,  or  an  Injury  done  to  the  Perfon  and  his  Family  by  aRe- 
pulfe,  that  the  Captain  ought  to  proceed  therein  with  the  greatefl  Circumfpec- 
tion  ;  and,  in  doubtful  Cafes,  he  fhall  advife  the  fubaltern  Officers  to  affifl  him 
in  the  flridtefl  Scrutiny  of  the  Documents,  and  folicit  the  befl  Information  to 
unravel  the  Doubts  which  may  arife.  The  Certificate  of  Baptifm  fhall  alfo  be 
prefen  ted  with  the  Proofs  of  Nobility,  that  the  Legitimacy  of  his  Birth  and  his 
Age  may  be  manifefled,  which  is  to  be  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  Years;  though 
this  the  Captain  may  difpenfe  with,  when  an  improved  Education,  Vivacity,  and 
uncommon  Talents,  may  induce  him  to  it,  provided  the  Minority  is  not  under 
twelve,  and  the  Increafe  above  twenty  Years.  And,  befides  thefe  Circum- 
fiances,  Care  is  to  be  taken  that  none  be  admitted  into  the  Company  who  can¬ 
not  write  and  read ;  that  they  have  no  corporeal  Imperfections,  nor  make  an 
unhandfome  perfonal  Appearance ;  neither  thofe  who,  by  a  feeble  Conflitution, 
Stupidity  or  Dulnefs,  are  incapable  of  Improvement  in  their  Studies,  or  impro¬ 
per  for  the  Functions  of  the  Service,  or  who  have,  from  any  Motive  whatfoever, 
been  difcharged  therefrom.  This  Company  is  to  confift  only  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  the  Brigadiers  and  Sub-Brigadiers  included :  And  if  it  fhall  happen 
that  two  or  more  prefent  themfelves  for  a  Vacancy  by  his  Majefly’s  Order,  the 
Sons  of  the  Officers  or  Miniflers  of  the  Marine  fhall  be  preferred  to  all  others 
whatfoever,  and  thofe  of  the  Army  to  any  Particulars,  if  they  be  fit  for  it. 

Chap.  iii.  Of  the  Pay  and  Ratios  which  the  Guards  Mar  me  are  to  enjoy ,  aboard  or 

afore ;  with  their  Cloathing  and  Armament . 

In  this  Chapter  are  contained  thirty  three  Articles ,  declarative  of  the  Pay,  &c. 
as  followeth. — The  chief  Officers  and  Adjutants  of  the  Guards  Marine  fhall  en¬ 
joy  the  Salaries  directed  in  the  general  Regulation  of  them:  And  each  Brigadier 
or  Sub-Brigadier  fhall  have  fifteen  Efcudos  (or  Crowns)  de  Vellon  monthly;  the 
Cadet,  twelve ;  the  Drummer,  twelve ;  and  the  Mufician,  forty  two ;  with  a 
Difcount  from  all,  of  eight  Maravedis  per  Efcudo,  for  the  Invalids.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Company  fhall  capacitate  a  principal  Officer  or  Adjutant,  to  receive 
and  diflribute  Funds  for  the  Pay  and  Salaries  of  Officers  and  Mailers ;  out  of 
which  he  fhall.  retain  One  per  Cent,  for  his  Trouble ;  but  the  Brigadiers,  Cadets, 
Muficians  and  Drummers,  fhall  receive  their  Wages  intire,  without  the  faid  De¬ 
duction.  Every  Brigadier,  Sub-Brigadier  and  Cadet,  befides  their  Pay,  when 
aihore,  fhall  have  a  Ratio  and  a  half  of  Bread  daily,  and  a  Mufician  and  Drum¬ 
mer,  one ;  to  be  paid  in  Cafh,  and  drawn  for  with  the  Salaries,  which  fhall  be 
done  every  Month:  And  the  Company  fhall  be  reviewed  once  a  Month,  on  fuch 
Hours  as  not  to  interrupt  the  academical  Exercifes.  The  Brigadiers  and  Cadets, 
who  would  be  cured  in  the  Hofpital  of  the  Department,  fhall  be  admitted  and 
treated  with  a  luitable  Separation  and  Decency,  of  which  their  Captain  fhall  take 
Care ;  and  during  the  Time  of  their  being  there,  the  daily  Allowance  of  Bread, 
and  two-thirds  of  their  Pay,  fhall  be  difeounted  :  The  fame  fhall  be  tranfaCted 
with  the  Muficians  and  Drummers,  in  cafe  of  their  going  to  the  Hofpital. 

When  the  Brigadiers,  Sub-Brigadiers  and  Cadets,  are  embarked,  they  fhall  en¬ 
joy  the  fame  Pay  as  afhore;  in  Vellon ,  in  European  Voyages ;  and  in  Plate,  in 
thofe  of  America :  On  their  fetting  out,  fome  Pay  fhall  be  advanced  them,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Nature  of  the  Voyage;  and,  during  a  Campaign,  the  Guards  Ma¬ 
rine  fhall  receive  their  monthly  Stipend,  though  if  this  cannot  be,  they  fhall  be 
fuccoured  with  all  that  is  poffible;  and  on  returning  from  the  Voyage,  their  Ac¬ 
counts  fhall  be  adjufted  without  Delay,  fettling  thofe  who  died  from  the  Day  of 
their  Deceafe.  From  the  Day  on  which  the  Guards  Marine  embark,  their  Ratio 
and  a  half  of  Bread  fhall  ceafe,  and  they  fhall  receive  on  board  a  Ratio  and  a  half 
marine,  according  to  the  Species  and  Proportions  formerly  mentioned ;  and  this 
they  may  have  in  Money,  if  they  like  it  better.  In  cafe  any  of  them  are  fick 
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aboard,  they  (hall  be  shifted  in  the  Hofpitals  of  the  Squadron,  with  the  fame 
Decency  as  hath  been  prefcribed  in  thofe  afliore,  deducing  the  Ratio  and  half 
for  the  Days  his  Illnefs  lafcs :  If  he  received  this  in  Cafh,  and  his  Infirmity  re¬ 
quires  Dieting,  he  fhall  have  the  proper  Neceflaries,  paying  for  them;  the  fame 
ftiall  be  praCtifed  with  the  Muficians  and  Drummers.  For  cloathing  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  King  has  refolved  that  three  Efcudos  de  Velion  fhall  be  remitted  to  it 
monthly  (with  the  Pay)  to  every  Brigadier,  Sub-Brigadier,  Cadet,  Mufician, 
and  Drummer;  which  fhall  be  depofited  under  the  Care  of  any  Officer  the  Cap¬ 
tain  fhall  appoint,  with  the  Retention  of  a  Key  himfelf,  as  he  is  to  be  refponfi- 
ble  for  the  fame.  This  Fund  is  to  defray  the  Charges  of  the  faid  Cloathing, 
which  ftiall  be  regularly  given  out  every  two  Years;,  and  fhall  confift  of  an  in¬ 
tire  Suit  of  Cloth,  Stockings  and  Hat:  Whofe  Fafhion,  Trimmings,  Quality, 
(all  to  be  precifely  wove  in  Spain )  and  DiftinCtion  of  the  Brigadiers  and  Sub-Bri¬ 
gadiers  Uniforms,  the  Captain  ftiall  difpofe  as  he  thinks  proper,  for  the  greater 
Splendor  of  the  Company ;  with  this  Caution  however,  not  to  deviate  from  the 
Device  of  the  Navy,  which  is  Red  on  Blue.  He  fhall  in  like  manner  direCt  the 
Liveries  for  the  Muficians  and  Drummers ;  taking  Care  that  they  preferve  them, 
and  that  they  only  ufe  them  in  the  Functions  of  the  Corps :  And  in  order  there¬ 
to,  they  ftiall  have  given  them  the  fame  Suit,  Stockings  and  Hat,  as  are  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  Cadets,  and  every  two  Years  as  thefe  are  to  have  them;  likewife 
to  the  Drummers,  two  Shirts  and  a  Pair  of  Shoes.  To  every  Guards  Marine, 
Brigadier  or  Cadet,  a  great  Coat  or  Surtout  fhall  be  given  on  embarking,  made 
of  Cloth,  Baragan,  or  fome  other  Sort  of  blue  Stuff,  to  preferve  his  Uniform 
clean  and  handfome.  Their  Arms  fhall  be  a  Fufee,  Bayonet,  and  Sword:  The 
Fufees  and  Bayonets  are  to  be  given  only  the  firftTime  on  the  King’s  Account, 
but  their  Renewal  and  Repairs  to  be  at  the  Company’s  Expence;  though,  for 
this  Purpofe,  an  Armourer  fhall  be  appointed  to  clean  and  mend  them,  with  a 
Salary  of  ten  Efcudos  per  Month.  With  the  firft  Veftments  fhall  be  given  a  de¬ 
cent  Sword,  and  with  every  new  Cloathing  a  Belt,  at  the  Company’s  Expence; 
which  fhall  alfo  defray  the  Charge  of  the  Cartouches,  Powder-horns,  c 'dc.  And 
if  any  of  thefe  are  found  wanting,  they  ftiall  be  replaced,  and  their  Value  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  Cadets  Pay.  If  any  one  quits  the  Company,  either  for  Ad¬ 
vancement  or  with  Leave,  before  the  Expiration  of  eighteen  Months,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  Habiliments,  he  fhall  return  them  to  the  Corps :  And  its  chief  Offi¬ 
cers  and  Adjutants  lhall  wear  the  fame  Uniform  with  the  others  of  the  Navy,  and 
their  Arms  be  a  Breaft-plate  and  Pike,  with  its  Extreme  gilt ;  which,  as  well  as 
their  Cloathing,  is  to  be  at  their  own  Expence. 

Chap.  iv.  Of  the  Government  and  interior  Regimen  of  the  Company  of  Guards 

Marine. 

This  Chapter  is  compofed  of  twenty  eight  Articles ,  regulating  the  Management 
of  the  Company. — Which  commences  with  Orders  for  every  Guards  Marine  to 
reftde  pun  dually  in  the  Quarters  appointed  for  him,  although  his  Parents 
ftiould  live  in  the  Place  where  the  Company  is  fettled ;  and  not  to  be  out  after 
Nine  in  the  Summer,  and  Eight  in  the  Winter.  Every  Day  a  Brigadier  or  Sub- 
Brigadier  ftiall  mount  the  Guard  in  their  Quarters,  with  eight  Cadets,  cloathed 
and  armed,  from  the  Opening  of  the  Gate  to  its  Shutting,  at  the  regular  Hour, 
keeping  a  Centry  all  the  Time  on  Duty,  to  take  Care  that  the  Commandant’s 
Orders  be  punctually  obferved;  and  ftiall  falute  the  Officers,  as  hath  been  be¬ 
fore  directed.  There  ftiall  be  a  Porter,  with  a  Salary  of  twelve  Efcudos  per  Month, 
and  two  Sweepers,  with  five  Efcudos  each,  to  keep  the  Quarters  clean ;  and  the 
former  is  to  have  the  Keys  of  them  and  of  the  Prifons,  with  an  Obligation  to 
take  Care  of  the  Lights,  and  fee  that  Ins  Underlings  do  their  Duty,  in  cleanfing 
all  the  Halls,  Court-yards,  Stairs  and  Paflages,  every  Day:  But  the  interior 
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Apartments  fhall  be  under  the  Care  of  the  Guards  Marine  who  occupy  them, 
with  Servants  on  Salaries,  as  the  Captain  fhall  order.  The  Company  fhall  be 
divided  into  four  Brigades,  commanded  by  a  Brigadier,  with  two  Sub-Brigadiers 
under  him ;  and  the  Number  of  Cadets  that  the  Captain  fhall  appoint.  The 
Adjutants  fhall  adl  by  Turns  weekly  in  the  Company’s  Affairs,  as  well  by  affifl- 
ing  in  the  Quarters  and  Schools,  as  inflrudling  the  Guards  Marine  in  their  Ex- 
ercifes  and  military  Evolutions :  And  thefe  latter  fhall  obey  the  Brigadiers  and 
Sub-Brigadiers  in  every  thing  relative  to  the  Service  and  Difcipline,  without  Re¬ 
plication,  even  in  the  Cafe  of  a  fuppofed  Injuflice  ;  yet  of  this  they  may  com¬ 
plain  to  their  Superiors  afterwards :  And  although,  when  afhore,  they  have  no 
other  immediate  ones  than  their  own  Officers,  they  are  to  treat  both  thofe  of  the 
Army  and  Marine  with  a  fuitable  Refpedl,  and  are  to  behave  among  themfelves 
with  the  good  Breeding  and  Civility  proper  to  their  Quality  and  Birth ;  avoiding 
the  Company  of  mean,  low  People,  which  may  vulgarize  and  diminifh  their 
Efleem,  that  they  ought  to  preferve  with  Reputation  and  Honour.  Both  the 
Captain,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Company,  are  to  be  earned:  in  their  Enqui¬ 
ries,  and  to  find  out  how  the  Cadets  lead  their  Lives  ;  taking  particular  Care 
that  their  Entertainments  and  Diverfions  be  lawful  and  virtuous :  And,  to  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  Diflradlions  and  ill  Courfes,  to  which  Youth  are  too  eafily  influenced, 
and  thereby  contradl  eftablifhed  Habits  and  Cufloms,  contrary  to  their  Breeding, 
as  fmoaking  and  chewing  Tobacco ;  which  is  to  be  prohibited  them  under  fevere 
Penalties,  except  the  Phyfician  prefcribes  it  medicinally,  and  then  it  is  not  to 
be  taken  in  public.  Every  Day,  before  commencing  the  Exercifes  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  the  Guards  fhall  affifl  at  Mafs ;  and  their  Chaplain  is  to  take  Care  that 
in  all  Refpedts  they  do  not  fail  to  perform  their  Chriflian  Duty.  Their  Exer¬ 
cifes  are  to  be  inculcated  with  great  Care,  and  fhall  be  general  for  the  whole 
Company  once  a  Month;  at  other  Times  they  fhall  be  infir  udled  how  to  load 
and  difcharge  their  Arms.  They  are  not  to  contradl  Matrimony;  but  if  they 
fhould,  are  liable  to  be  excluded  from  the  Service,  in  Prefence  of  all  the  Com¬ 
pany,  and  imprifoned,  till  the  King’s  Pleafure  be  known  whether  he  fhall  fur¬ 
ther  be  punifhed.  The  Captain  fhall  be  at  Liberty  to  mitigate  fome  of  the  Pu- 
nifhments  which  are  to  be  inflicted,  by  confidering  the  Offender’s  Age,  and  the 
Quality  and  Circumflances  of  his  Crime, 

Chap.  v.  Of  the  Mafiers  appointed  for  the  InfruStion  of  the  Guards  Marine. 

In  this  Chapter  twenty  four  Articles  are  included ;  and  the  Academy  is  infli- 
tuted  for  the  Inflrudlion  of  the  Guards  Marihe  in  the  mathematical  Arts  and 
Sciences,  which  are  neceffary  to  attain  the  Ends  for  which  this  Company  was 
formed ;  and  therefore  the  Foundation  and  Rudiments  of  all  thofe  Branches, 
that  are  requifite  to  perfect  marine  Officers  in  the  Knowledge  and  Judgment 
which  the  Nature  of  their  Employ  requires,  are  to  be  explained  and  taught 
therein.  In  order  thereto,  it  fhall  have  a  Diredlor,  who  is  to  be  a  complete 
Mailer  of  the  Mathematics,  to  have  the  Government  of  the  others,  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  Manner  each  one  is  to  obferve  in  his  teaching  the  Matters  corre- 
fponding  to  his  Profeffion,  agreeable  to  the  Rules  fubfequently  prefcribed.  The 
Diredlor  fhall  have  two  other  Maflers  of  the  Mathematics  fubjedl  to  him,  as  Af- 
fiflants  in  the  Explanation  of  the  firfl  Principles,  which  he  alone  would  not  be 
able  to  perform.  Exclufive  of  thefe  three  mathematical  Preceptors,  there  fhall 
be  one  for  the  Theory  and  Pradtice  of  Artillery;  another  for  the  Conflrudlion, 
and  one  for  the  manufadluring  of  Ships ;  another  for  Fortification  and  Draw¬ 
ing,  another  for  Fencing,  another  for  Dancing,  and  another  for  foreign  Lan¬ 
guages  :  All  which,  like  thofe  for  the  Mathematics,  fhall  have  the  Salaries  ap¬ 
pointed  them  in  the  general  Regulation.  The  Diredlor  of  the  Academy  fhall 
enter  on  his  Office  by  virtue  of  his  Appointment,  figned  by  the  King ;  the  other 
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Maftei’s  fhali  be  put  into  Pofieffion  by  an  Order  from  the  .Secretary  of  the  marine 
Affairs,  directed  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Company.  It  belongs  to  the  Di- 
redtor  to  propofe,  in  cafe  of  Vacancies,  for  all  the  aforementioned  Matters,  which 
he  jfhail  do  to  the  Commandant,  and  he  (with  his  Information)  fhali  remit  it 
to  the  King ;  but  as  to  thofe  for  Fencing  and  Dancing,  the  Commandant  fhali 
propofe  ;  and  he,  with  the  Director,  fhali  endeavour  that  the  Election  of  all  the 
Matters  fall  among  thofe  who  are  ferving  in  the  feveral  Corps  andClafles  of  the 
Marine:  For  his  Majefty  declares,  that  the  military  Officers,  who  will  follow  the 
Courfe  of  Tutors  in  the  Academy,  fhali  be  fo  far  from  dementing  thereby,  that 
his  Service  fhali  be  regarded  as  a  fpecial  Recommendation  to -their  Promotions. 
The  Guards  Marine  fhali  obey  their  Director  and  Mafters  in  every  thing  that  hath 
a  Connection  with  their  Learning ;  and  fhali  treat  them  with  all  poffible  Civility, 
both  within  and  without  the  Academy,  on  Penalty  of  a  fevere  Chaftifement  on 
all  thofe  who  are  wanting  in  RefpeCt.  The  Mafters  Salaries  fhali  be  paid  them 
monthly;  and  that  the  Academy  may  not  be  deficient  in  Inftruments  or  Books 
proper  for  Intelligence,  the  King  hath  ordered,  that  twenty  five  Efcudosde  Vel- 
lon  fhali  be  remitted  every  Month  (with  the  Salaries)  for  their  Purchafe,  and  be. 
depofited  under  the  Care  of,  and  occafionally  difpofed  of  for  that  Purpofe  by,' 
the  Diredtor,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Captain  :  And  an  Inventory  fhali  be 
taken  by  them  (the  Minifter  affifting),  in  whofe  Power  it  fhali  remain,  ffgned 
by  the  Director,  who  fhali  conftitute  himfelf  anfwerable  for  the  Whole ;  and  fhali 
annually  give  in  an  Account  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Department,  of  the  Pur- 
chafes  made,  and  Expences  iffued  from  the  laid  Fund.  He  fhali  appoint  one  of 
the  Mafters,  in  whom  he  can  confide,  to  take  Care  of  the  Library,  which  will 
naturally  be  the  InftruCtor  of  foreign  Languages ;  and  for  this  End,  it  would 
be  convenient  he  fhould  underhand  fomething  of  the  Mathematics.  The  Di¬ 
rector  fhali  annex  to  the  Bibliotheque  all  the  curious  and  ufeful  Intelligence  and 
Remarks  that  he  can  poflibly  acquire;  and  when  he  hears  of  any  new  Obferva- 
tion  or  Difcovery,  which  may  be  beneficial  to  Navigation,  he  fhali  communicate 
it  to  the  Head  Pilot,  of  the  Fleet. 
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Chap.  vi.  Of  the  Exercifes  of  the  Academy. 

Thefe  Directions  are  couched  in  fifty  eight  Article s.~ — Ordering,  That  the 
Guards  Marine,  being  in  the  Department  where  the  Company  is  eftablifhed, 
fhali  meet  every  Day  in  the  Year  (Feftivals  excepted)  in  the  Halls  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy;  where  the  feveral  Profeflbrs  are  to  be  ready,  at  the  Hours  to  Cvery  one 
affigned,  to  hear  the  Scholars  in  their  refpeCtive  Branches  :  The  Commandant, 
by  Agreement  with  the  DireCtor, , fhali  fix  the  Hour  when,  in  Summer  and  Win¬ 
ter,  the  Exercifes  are  to  begin.;  which  fhali  be  regularly  two  Hours  and  a  half 
in  the  Morning,  and  the  fame  in  the  Afternoon ;  including  the  Time  of  cele¬ 
brating  Mafs  in  the  firft,  at  which  all  are  indifpenfibly  obliged  to  affift,  or  be 
punifhed  for  the  Default :  And  though  thefe  are  the  determined  Hours',  it  is 
however  left  to  the  prudent  Decifion  of  the  Commandant  and  Director  to  lef- 
fen  them,  when,,  by  the  exceffive  Heats,  or  other  Motives,  the  Attendance  is 
very  fatiguing;  or  they  may  augment  them  when  they  find  it  neeeffary.  An 
Adjutant  fhali  conftantly  be  prefent  in  the  Academy,  and  remark  whether  any 
of  the  Guards  Marine  be  abfent;  and  he  fhali  provide  a  Gentry  in  every  Hall, 
with  Qrdeis  to  keep  them  quiet,  and  with  a  proper  Attention  to  their  Studies. 
The  Morning  Leffbns  fhali  be  on  the  mathematical  Sciences,  at  whofe  Explana¬ 
tion  the  DireCtor,  and  the  other  two  Mafters  of  them,  fhali  affift;  whhfe  Obli¬ 
gation  it  fliall  be  to  inftruCt  their  Students  in  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  'Trigonome¬ 
try,  Cojmography,  Navigation,  Mechanics,  and  Afrojiomy.  But  as  the  principal 
ObjeCt  of  this  .Eftablifhment  is  the  Study  of  the  navigating  Art,  and  the- other 
Sciences  are  only  to*  be  regarded  as  acceffary,  and  contributing  to  its  greater 

•  1  •  •  a  Per- 
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Perfection,  the  Director  mull  always  have  this  ih  View,  and  take  Care  to  caufe 
all  the  Leflures  tend  to  this  End:  Confequently,  the  Teaching  of  the  Mathe¬ 
matics  will  regularly  be  in  the  following  manner,  viz.  In  the  firll  Clafs,  the  third 
Mailer  will  inllrubl  the  Beginners  in  inferior  Arithmetic ,  and  the  Elements  of 
Geometry ,  fo  fuccindlly,  that  the  Theorems  and  Problems  indifpehfibly  neceflary 
to  the  underllanding  of  the  Faculties,  which  they  are  for  the  future  to  ftudy, 
are  fhewn  in  thelhorteft  and  eafielt  Method  imaginable:  Afterwards  plain  tri¬ 
gonometry  ^  with  the  fame  Brevity,  keeping  ftriclly  to  the  Refolution  of  the  pre- 
cife  Triangles  for  Navigation,  and  to  the  practical  Ufe  of  the  Tables  of  Loga¬ 
rithms  ;  endeavouring  at  the  fame  Time  to  infiife  into  them  fome  Light  of  the 
nautic,  with  the  Definitions  comprehenfible  by  them.  The  fecond  Mailer  fhall 
teach,  in  the  fecond  Clafs,  the  Pra6lice  of  Navigation ;  the  Ufe  of  the  Inllru- 
ments  conducive  thereto ;  the  Manner  of  graduating  them,  to  know  ahd  re¬ 
medy  their  Defeats  ;  to  follow  a  Courfe,  with  all  the  Corredlions  and  Reductions 
which  fhall  offer  in  them;  and  to  form  a  Journal,  with  the  Preventions  and  Cir- 
cumllances  that  they  ought  to  obferve ;  without  omitting  the  Ufe  of  Charts, 

Planes  and  Spheres,  fo  precifely  neceflary  for  Seamen.  The  Practice  of  Navi¬ 
gation  being  the  moll  eflential  Science  for  Guards  Marine,  all  the  Operations 
appertaining  to  it  fhall  be  explained  to  them  with  the  utmoR  Clearnefs  and  Per- 
fpicuity;  proceeding  methodically,  and  without  Confufion,  from  fome  to  others 
in  their  Order;  and  caufing  them  to  know  the  great  Utility  of  all  the  Inllru- 
ments,  invented  to  facilitate  this  Science,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  Academy. 

As  an  eflential  Part  of  this  Art,  they  fhall  teach  in  this  Clafs  fpherical  Trigono¬ 
metry  ;  the  Rudiments  of  Cofmography,  the  Circles  and  Points  of  the  Sphere, 
which  fhall  be  demonllratively  mariifefted  in  an  armillary  Sphere ;  and  on  the 
celellial  and  terraqueous  Globe;  whofe  Ufes .fhall  be  explained,  with  the  practi¬ 
cal  Operations  of  Allronomy,  moll  neceflary  to  Navigation.  In  the  third  Clafs 
fhall  enter  thofe  Guards  Marine,  who  have  learned  the  Faculties  prefcribed  in 
the  foregoing  Articles,  in  order  to  perfect  themfelves  in  the  Art  of  Sailing ; 
whofe  Fundamentals  the  Director  fhall  explain,  without  obliging  him  to  divert 
his  Application  to  another  Science,  who  is  not  radically  inltrudted  in  them.  ■ 

And  as  the  moll  neceflary  Sciences  to  all  marine  Officers  ar t  Geography  and  Hy¬ 
drography,  the  Diredlor  fhall  teach,  and  make  all  the  Guards  Marine  ftudy.them, 
till  they  become  good  Proficients  in  the  Divifion  of  the  terreftrial  Globe,  arid 
have  a  perfedl  Knowledge  of  its  Kingdoms,  Provinces,  Towns,  Seas,  &c.  and 
fome  Light  into  the  Genius,  Religion,  and  Commerce  of  the  Inhabitants;  of 
the  Winds,  which  in  various  Seafons.  commonly  reign  in  Gulfs  and  on  COafls  - 
of  the  Currents  and  Shoals ;  and  of  the  Rules  they  are  to  obferve  in  their 
Voyages.  He  fliall  likewife  inflxudt  them  in  the  Elements  and  Fundamentals 
of  the  Mechanics,  a  very  neceflary  Science  for  the  greatell  Part  of  the  Operations 
in  the  marine  Service ;  and  he  fhall  make  them  fubfequently  apply  to  AJironomy. , 
that,  by  the  Study  thereof,  they  may  become  perfedl  in  the  nautic  Art:  Which, 
once  obtained,  they  fhall  proceed  in  an  Application  to  the  more  abftradl  and 
difficult  mathematical  Sciences,  as  Algebra ,  fuperior  Geometry ,  and  others,  that 
the  Direflor  fhall  explain  ;  following  as  much  as  poifible  the  particular  Incli¬ 
nation  which  every  one  fhall  fhew  to  this  or  that  Study.  The  principal  Ap1 
plication  of  the  Mailers,  in  the  three  Clafles,  is  to  adapt  the  Matters  to  the  Ta¬ 
lents  of  their  Uifciples ;  and,  to  facilitate  the  Comprehenfion  of  them,  the  Prac¬ 
tice  fliall  be  obferved,  of  the  Mailer’s  dictating  the  Leffbns,  obliging  the  Scho^ 
lars  to  write  them,  and  to  form  the  Figures  with  the  greatell  Regularity  poffi- 
ble;  for  which  Purpofe  every  Guards  Marine  fhall  carry  with  him  to  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  Ink-horn,  Compafs  and  Rule:  Though  thofe  who  excel  in  Talents  and 
Application,  need  not  be  precifely  bound  by  the  Method  prefcribed  to  others, 
but  may  be  permitted,  for  their  Advancement  in  Learning,  to  •Rudy  any  Author 
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the  Matter  fliall  recommend,  but  without  omitting  to  write  the  Leflons  which 
fhall  be  fet  him.  Both  the  Director  and  other  Matters  are  to  treat  the  Guards 
Marine  with  the  Civility  correfponding  to  their  Birth ;  and  fhall  avail  themfelves 
on  the  Company’s  Officers,  for  their  Correction  when  they  deferve  it :  Thofe 
who  are  ftudious  and  judicious,  fhall  have  Admittance  to  the  Library,  at  the 
Times  prefcribed  out  of  the  academic  Hours ;  fo  that,  by  confulting  the  Au¬ 
thors  there  depofited,  they  may  fatisfy  their  Doubts,  and  forward  their  Learn¬ 
ing.  The  Sons  of  the  Officers  of  the  Marine  and  Army,  as  alfo  thofe  of  Per- 
fons  of  DiftinCtion,  fhall  be  permitted  to  attend  in  the  Academy ;  but  fo  as  this 
Licence  does  not  prejudice  or  hinder  the  Guards  Marine,  whofe  Inftru&ion  is  to 
be  the  foie  ObjeCt  of  the  Matters  Regard.  In  the  Afternoon,  the  Matters  of  the 
Artillery,  Building,  Works,  and  Drawing,  in  which  four  Claffes  the  Guards 
fliall  be  divided ;  but  as  it  is  impoffible  they  fhould  learn  them  all  at  once,  the 
Teachers  fhall  gradually  inftil  in  them,  and  obferve  to  which  the  Scholars  feem 
moft  inclined,  that  their  Studies  may  be  directed  to  the  greateft  Advantage : 
Thofe  who  are  forwarded:  therein,  the  Drawing-matter  fhall  inftruCt  how  to  de¬ 
lineate  and  colour ;  with  the  Ufe  of  the  Plane,  Pantometre,  and  other  Inftru- 
ments  proper  for  Longimetry ;  in  the  Method  of  railing  Plans  for  Ports,  form¬ 
ing  hydrographical  Charts,  building  Moles,  projecting  marine  Arfenals,  reme¬ 
dying  DefeCts  in  Ports,  making  Rivers  navigable ;  and  to  thofe,  who  manifeft 
an  Inclination  for  it,  the  Art  of  military  Fortification  in  all  its  Parts.  In  the 
Teaching  of  Gunnery,  Care  fliall  be  taken  that  all  the  Guards  Marine  may  know 
the  moft  precife  Part  of  this  Science  for  the  Ship’s  Service ;  as  the  Manner  of  ma¬ 
naging  the  Cannon,  and  of  loading  and  difcharging  them,  Rules  which  they 
ftiould  always  have  prefent  with  them  in  a  Combat ;  Precautions  in  embarking, 
prefer ving  and  examining  Powder;  the  Method  of  mounting  the  Guns  in  their 
Carriages,  fecuring  them  in  a  Storm,  and  throwing  them  overboard  when  ne- 
ceflary :  And  that  the  Parts  of  a  Cannon,  its  Mounting  and  Inftruments,  may 
be  known,  a  fmall  Piece,  mounted  on  a  marine  Carriage,  fhall  be  placed  in  the 
Hall  where  this  Science  is  explained,  with  all  its  Appurtenances.  They  fhall 
alfo  be  taught,  if  deflrous  to  learn  every  thing  elfe  conducive  to  the  moft  per¬ 
fect  Intelligence  of  whatever  relates  to  the  Sea  Service ;  as  a  Judgment  in  Metals ; 
the  Ingredients  of  which  Gunpowder  is  compofed,  the  Method  of  knowing  its 
Power,  and  how  to  ufe  it  in  an  Engagement ;  the  Proportions  and  Management 
of  Mortars,  and  the  Manner  of  making  their  Efplanade  for  the  Bombardment 
of  a  Place ;  a  Compofition  of  artificial  Fire-works ;  the  Fitting  out  a  Firefliip, 
and  how  moft  opportunely  to  ufe  her.  The  Matters  fhall  further  explain  the 
Way  of  forming  Batteries  afliore,  to  defend  the  Entrance  of  a  Port,  according 
to  its  Situation  and  terrene  Difpofition;  and  fubfequently  fhall  be  taught  all  that 
appertains  to  the  fame,  on  Land  with  equal  Extenfions.  In  the  Salon,  where 
the  Building  of  Ships  is  taught,  there  fliall  be  one  with  all  the  internal  Parts  of 
its  Body,  made  fo  that  it  may  be  taken  to  Pieces  (thefe  numbered  and  named), 
and  put  together  again  at  Will,  on  which  the  Tutors  fhall  read  proper  Leffons 
for  the  Inftru&ion  of  the  Youth;  and,  to  perfeCl  them  in  the  whole  Art,  there 
fliall  be  another  Ship,  mafted  and  rigged,  and  the  Pupils  fliewn  the  Ufe  of  every 
Maft,  Yard,  Sail,  Rope,  &c.  that  is  in  the  VelTel.  They  fliall  alfo  be  taught 
Stowage,  and  how  to  place  the  Stores  in  their  proper  Receptacles.  Thofe  of 
the  greateft  Capacity  and  Application,  fliall  befides  be  dedicated  to  the  Study  of 
foreign  Languages,  the  principal  ones  to  be  learned  are  French  and  EngliJJ: ; 
and  of  which  they  are  to  make  themfelves  fo  much  Matters,  as  to  comprehend 
their  Books  and  Manufcrips,  that  they  may  avail  of  them  as  Occafions  may  of¬ 
fer.  The  ordinary  Exercifes  of  the  Academy  fhall  neither  be  altered  or  fuf- 
pended  on  any  Pretence  whatfoever;  and,  whilft  it  remains  feparated  from  the 
Habitation  of  the  Guards  Marine,  the  Porter,  deftined  to  take  Care  of  its  Clean¬ 
ing, 
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ing,  fhall  be  refponfible  for  the  Tables,  Benches,  Chairs,  and  other  Furniture, 
for  which  he  fir  all  have  a  Salary  of  twelve  Efcudos  de  Vellon  per  Month :  And  that 
the  Guards  Marine  may  perfedt  themfelves  by  Pradtice  in  the  nautical  Art,  the 
King  hath  refolved,  that,  according  to  the  Orders  he  fhall  give,  one  or  two  Fri¬ 
gates  fhall  (at  proper  Times)  be  annually  fitted  out,  and  they  exercifed  in  the 
Pilotage,  and  all  other  marine  Operations  ;  affifting  at  all  that  fhall  be  com¬ 
manded  them,  from  their  beginning  to  arm  until  their  laying  up.  The  Com¬ 
mand  of  thefe  Frigates,  which  will  be  equipped  as  for  War,  with  their  Crews 
and  correfpondent  Stores,  will  regularly  be  given  to  the  Lieutenant  or  Enfign  of 
the  Company  j  and,  in  cafe  of  appointing  another  Commander,  an  Adjutant 
fhall  embark,  to  take  Care  of  the  Government  and  Inftrudtion  of  the  Guards 
Marine,  of  which  about  twenty  fhall  be  ordered  in  each  Frigate.  When  em¬ 
barked  and  on  their  Cruize,  they  fhall  be  employed  in  every  T ranfadtion  above 
and  below  Deck,  and  accuftom  themfelves  to  get  on  the  Yards  when  any  thing 
is  to  be  done  there  ;  and,  carrying  the  neceffary  Inftruments  with  them,  they 
fhall  take  the  Sun’s  Altitude,  affift  at  the  Helm,  and  perform  every  Part  en¬ 
joined  for  their  Tuition ;  and,  finally,  final!  form  a  Diary,  to  be  prefented  to 
the  Academy.  Thofe  who  are  particularly  defirous  of  learning  Ship-building, 
fhall  be  indulged,  and  fent  to  the  Arfenal  to  be  taught  it.  When  naval  Evo¬ 
lutions  are  exercifed  for  the  Inftrudtion  of  the  Officers  of  the  Department,  the 
forwarded:  of  the  Guards  Marine  fhall  attend ;  and  the  Diredtor  of  the  Academy 
is  to  explain  demonftratively,  and  in  the  moft  comprehenfive  Manner,  this  Part, 
fo  effential  to  every  marine  Officer. 

Chap.  vii.  Of  Examinations  and  Rewards . 

This  Chapter  confifts  of  twenty  four  Articles ,  and  directs,  That  the  paffmg 
from  one  Clafs  to  another,  in  the  Study  of  the  Mathematics,  fhall  only  be  made 
by  the  Director  of  the  Academy,  after  a  public  Examination  to  be  made  monthly, 
when  the  Induftrious  will  be  praifed  and  encouraged,  but  the  Idle  reprehended 
and  corrected.  At  the  End  of  every  Year,  thofe  Guards  Marine  who  are  found 
to  be  perfectly  inftrudted  in  all  Parts  of  their  Tuition,  may  hold  public  Lec¬ 
tures,  and  difpute  for  the  Premiums  appointed  to  each  of  the  Faculties  taught 
in  the  Academy  3  which  fhall  be  affigned  by  a  Plurality  of  Votes  (of  thofe  who 
prefide)  to  the  moft  meritorious.  The  firft  is  to  be  on  the  Art  of  Navigation  ; 
and  the  Reward  affigned  to  him  who  excels,  is  a  Commiffion  of  Enfign  of  a  Fri¬ 
gate  :  The  fecond  is  on  Ship-building ;  and  the  third  on  its  Rigging  or  Fitting 
out :  The  Premium  appointed  to  the  former  i's  an  advanced  Pay  of  an  Efcudo  de 
Plata ;  and  to  the  latter,  an  Efcudo  de  Vellon  per  Month.  The  Premium  of  the 
Artillery  fhall  be  a  wrought  Silver  Sword,  of  four  or  five  Doblones  Value;  and 
that  of  Drawing  and  military  Fortification,  a  mathematical  Etui,  or  fome  other 
equivalent  Inftrument :  And  if  there  are  any  Guards  Marine,  advanced  in  the 
Mechanics,  Aftronomy,  and  fuperior  Geometry,  their  Premium  fhall  be  (ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preferibed  Rules)  a  Set  of  Books  of  the  beft  Writers  on  thofe  Af¬ 
fairs,  or  fome  others  of  equal  Value,  as  the  Commandant  and  the  Director  of 
the  Academy  fhall  difpofe.  No  one  fhall  have  the  Place  of  a  Brigadier  or  Sub- 
Brigadier,  who  hath  not  paffed  on  to  the  third  Clafs  of  the  Mathematics  :  And, 
when  the  Commandant  fhall  have  received  Orders  for  a  Promotion  of  the  Guards 
Marine  to  be  Officers,  he  fhall  take  Care  to  prefer  thofe  who  are  the  moft  for¬ 
ward  in  their  Studies,  without  regarding  Anteriority,  which  fh all  rather  be  deemed 
a  Demerit  where  Improvement  hath  been  negledted.  But  notwithftanding  that 
Application  and  Advancement  in  Study  are  the  principal  Circumftances  of  De¬ 
fect  in  the  Pretenders,  yet  this  is  not  the  only  one  which  the  Commandant  is  to 
have  in  View;  as  he  muft  not  forget  or  negledt  the  particular  Merit  acquired  in 
Sea  Expeditions,  belligerant  Functions,  or  other  Operations  in  the  Service : 

V cl.  I.  6  D  And, 
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And,  above  all,  he  is  to  attend  to  the  Charadters  of  the  propofed,  that  they  be 
not  reprehenfible ;  for,  this  Circumftance  intervening,  fhall  render  all  others 
defpicable.  As  it  is  the  King’s  Pleafure  that  the  Diligent  fhould  be  rewarded, 
it  is  equally  fo  that  the  Slothful  and  Lazy  fliould  be  reprimanded  and  oppor¬ 
tunely  corrected ;  and  if  any  one  is  fo  unfit  or  incorrigible,  that,  after  the  Af- 
fiftance  of  three  Years  in  the  Academy,  they  have  not  learned  the  Principles  of 
the  firft  Faculties,  fo  that  little  Fruit  can  be  expected  from  him,  the  King  is 
to  be  advifed  thereof,  that  he  may  order  his  Difcharge,  and  another  to  occupy 
his  Place,  who  may  be  more  ufeful  to  the  royal  Service. 

Chap.  viii.  Of  the  Service  of  the  Guards  Marine  aboard  the  Ships. 

Forty  Articles  are  contained  in  this  Chapter,  commanding,  That  as  the  Guards 
Marine  are  to  pradtife  Navigation  in  Frigates  deftined  for  that  Purpofe,  there 
fhall  only  embark  in  them  thofe  learned  in  this  Art,  and  very  forward  in  the  Fa¬ 
culties  taught  in  the  Academy  ;  to  the  End,  that,  by  interrupting  their  Studies, 
the  Voyages  they  make  may  rather  ferve  to  forward  than  hinder  their  Improve¬ 
ment  :  And  of  thofe  advanced  in  Learning,  fome  fhall  regularly  embark  in  all 
the  VefTels  which  fail  from  the  Department  where  the  Company  is  eftablifhed, 
not  only  for  European  Voyages,  but  alfo  to  America ,  when  they  are  deftined  to 
return  foon ;  but  in  thofe  where  it  is  fuppofed  the  Delays  will  be  extraordinary, 
they  are  not  to  embark,  as  it  is  not  convenient  they  fhould  be  long  abfent  from 
the  Academy.  Only  two  Guards  Marine  fhall  go  in  a  fingle  Ship  to  the  latter, 
and  but  fmall  Brigades  in  the  former,  except  in  Time  of  War,  when  numerous 
Squadrons  are  fitted  out  on  various  Expeditions ;  when  the  Number  that  fhall 
be  judged  proper  fhall  be  fhipped,  even  the  whole  Company,  if  thought  necef- 
fary.  Before  Embarkation,  their  Quarters  fhall  be  prepared  and  well  cleaned, 
and  they  are  to  have  the  Liberty  (if  the  Brigade  be  large)  of  chufing  two  or 
three  of  the  worft  Sailors  to  ferve  them  in  their  Kitchen  and  Mefs.  As  they  may 
be  defigned  occafionally  to  ferve  as  War  Officers  in  the  Navy,  and  it  being  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  Advantage  in  the  Practice  of  the  Service  that  they  a6t  as  fuch,  the 
Troops  and  Mariners  (including  Sergeants  and  Sea  Officers)  fhall  be  fubjedt  to 
the  Guards  Marine  all  the  Time  they  fhall  remain  on  Guard,  and  on  all  other 
Occafions  in  which  they  fhall  be  employed.  As  it  is  no  lefs  requifite  that  the 
Guards  Marine  obferve  the  ftridteft  Subordination,  they  are  to  pradlife  aboard 
an  intire  Obedience  to  all  the  Officers  of  the  Ship,  in  the  pundtual  Obfervance 
of  the  Orders  which  fhall  be  given  them,  and  efpecially  when  they  are  on  Guard. 
The  Commandants  of  Ships  and  their  Officers  are  to  treat  the  Guards  Marine 
with  Decorum ;  and  though  they  may  mortify  and  imprifon  them  for  their  Faults, 
it  muft  not  be  in  any  indecent  Place,  but  in  their  Cabin  or  Quarters,  giving  an 
Account  thereof  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Squadron.  Many  Regulations  fuc- 
ceed,  refpedting  their  Policy  aboard;  and  then  follows.  That  the  Guards  Marine 
may  not  forget  the  Management  of  their  Arms  and  military  Evolutions  for  Want 
of  Pradtice,  the  Commandant  of  the  Ship  fhall  fometimes  make  them  exercife, 
under  the  Diredtion  of  a  Brigadier,  or  any  other  Officer  of  the  Infantry;  and 
the  fame  is  to  be  performed  in  the  Artillery.  On  finifliing  the  Voyage,  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Ship  fhall  give  a  Certificate  to  every  Guards  Marine,  of  his  Behaviour 
during  the  Voyage;  and  befides  this,  fhall  refervedly  inform  the  Commandant  of 
the  Company  of  all  that  is  proper  for  him  to  know,  and  likewife  to  the  Diredtor- 
general  of  the  Fleet ;  mentioning  every  one  who  hath  fignalized  himfelf  in  any 
Adtion,  or  whofe  Circumftances  and  Application  promife  much.  On  a  Return 
to  the  Company,  they  fhall  be  indifpenfably  examined  by  the  Diredtor  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy,  in  Prefence  of  the  Commandant,  to  fee  what  Improvement  they  have 
made  in  the  Campaign :  They  fhall  overlook  their  Journals,  and  offer  them 
Inch  Queftions  as  may  conduce  to  the  afeertaining  their  being  genuine,  and  their 
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own  Works  ;  and  when  any  one  is  found  to  have  been  idle,  he  fhall  experience 
the  juft  Chaftifement  of  his  Sloth. 

Eighth  Treatise. 

Of  the  Battalions  of  the  marine  Infantry, 

Chap.  i.  Of  the  Formation  of  thefe  Battalions',  Number  and  Clafies  of  the  0 fleers  and 
“Troops,  of  which  they  are  to  confijl:  Their  Antiquity ,  Cloathing,  and  Arms.  The 
Fofi  which  the  Battalions  and  Companies  are  to  occupy  ;  and  the  Formation  of  thofe 
of  the  Grenadiers. 

This  Chapter  contains  twenty  five  Articles,  advertifmg,  That  for  keeping, 
ftrengthning,  and  defending  the  Ships  of  the  royal  Navy,  his  Majefty  hath  re- 
folved,  that  for  the  prefent  there  fhall  be  eight  Battalions  of  Spanifh  Infantry ; 
which  fhall  be  employed  in  this  Service,  and  when  afhore  in  that  of  garrifon- 
ing  Towns.  Thefe  Battalions  fhall  always  form  one  foie  Corps,  and  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  regular  Body  of  Spanijh  Infantry ;  as  fuch,  fhall  a£t  alternately  with 
thofe  of  the  Army  whom  they  fhall  be  joined  with,  occupying  the  Poll  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Antiquity  it  enjoys,  viz.  from  the  Year  1537,  after  the  Regiment  of 
the  Crown.  The  naval  Officer  of  his  Majefty’s  Appointment,  fhall  have  the 
Command  of  thefe  Battalions ;  but  as  thefe  Troops  will  be  always  feparated  in 
the  three  marine  Departments,  there  fhall  be  a  particular  Commandant  in  each 
of  the  others,  where  the  Chief  does  not  refide,  with  Subordination  to  him  in  all 
that  appertains  to  its  Government.  The  faid  Battalions  fhall  be  fubjedl  to  the 
Diredior-general  of  the  Fleet ;  and  as  it  is  neceffary  there  fhould  be  befides  Of¬ 
ficers  particularly  charged  to  pafs  Reviews  at  proper  Times,  hear  the  Com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Soldiers,  examine  the  Management  of  their  Funds,  and  regulate 
the  Service  and  Difcipline,  as  thefe  Ordinances  fhall  direct,  there  fhall  be  an  Of¬ 
ficer,  with  the  Title  of  Infpedtor  of  thefe  Battalions,  whofe  Commiflion  can  never 
fall  to  him  who  hath  the  Commandry :  And  to  the  End  that  one  may  not  be 
wanting  to  exercife  this  Function  in  either  of  the  Departments,  Sub-Infpedftors 
fhall  be  appointed  (under  his  Orders)  to  execute  the  fame;  and,  in  each  of  the 
three,  there  fhall  be  a  Sergeant-major,  who,  by  Diredtion  of  the  Commandant 
of  the  marine  Troops  in  that  Department,  fhall  take  Care  of  their  Difcipline 
and  economical  Government,  and  to  make  them  dextrous  in  all  the  Exercifes 
correfpondent  to  their  Profeffion.  All  the  Officers  who  compofe  the  Eft  ado 
Mayor  of  the  marine  Battalions,  as  well  as  thofe  in  the  Army,  fhall  be  regarded 
in  it  according  to  the  Degrees  which  they  obtained  in  the  Navy,  taking  Turns 
with  thofe  of  their  Rank  from  the  Date  of  their  Commiffions.  Four  Drum-ma- 
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jors  fhall  be  comprehended  in  the  Eftado  Mayor ;  two  in  the  Department,  where 
the  greater  Part  of  the  Troops  fhall  commonly  refide;  and  one  in  each  of  the 
others,  to  teach  the  Drummers  all  the  warlike  Beats,  which  fhall  be  fuch  as  are 
ufed  in  all  the  other  Bodies  of  Spanijh  Infantry:  Therein  fhall  likewife  be  in¬ 
cluded  the  Muficians,  which  till  now  are  eight  in  Number,  Hautboys  and  Trum¬ 
pets,  whofe  ordinary  Refidence  fhall  be  with  the  principal  Commandant.  The 
Uniform  of  the  Battalions  fhall  be  the  fame  as  that  of  the  Navy,  Blue  turned  up 
with  Red :  The  Officers  fhall  ufe  the  Breaft-plate  and  Pike,  and  the  Sergeants 
their  Halberds ;  both  which  fhall  be  of  the  fame  Make  and  Meafures,  as 
thofe  ufed  by  the  Infantry  of  the  Army:  The  Soldiers  Arms  fhall  be  a  Fufil  and 
Bayonet,  with  a  middling  Sabre  fomething  curved.  Every  Battalion  of  marine 
Infantry  fhall  be  compofed  of  fix  Companies;  each  of  which  is  to  have  a  Captain, 
Lieutenant  and  Enfign,  a  chief  Sergeant,  with  five  others,  twelve  Corporals, 
three  Drummers,  and  ninety  eight  Soldiers  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  two  Men 
in  all,  Officers  comprehended:  There  fhall  alfo  be  in  each  Battalion  an  Adju¬ 
tant-major,  and  three  Colours ;  one,  Purple,  wdth  his  Majefty’s  Arms  in  the 
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Middle,  and  four  Anchors,  one  at  each  Extreme  j  the  other  two  diall  have,  in 
a  Field,  Argent ,  the  Arms  of  Burgundy ,  with  the  Device  of  the  Anchors,  as  be¬ 
fore.  As  it  is  convenient  on  many  Occafions  that  there  be  Companies  of  Gre¬ 
nadiers  in  thefe  Battalions,  there  fhall  be  one  provifionally  formed  in  each  Bat¬ 
talion,  in  Cafes  where  it  fhall  be  deemed  neceffary;  and,  to  facilitate  it,  there 
fhall  always  be  a  Corporal  and  eleven  Soldiers,  deftined  in  every  Company  to 
ferve  as  fuch,  of  the  tailed:  and  mod  robud  Men ;  and  with  them,  two  Sergeants 
and  a  Drummer  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  Order  of  the  Commandant.  Thefe 
Companies  of  Grenadiers,  whild  they  are  formed,  diall  be  commanded  by  the 
olded  Captains  and  Subalterns  of  the  Battalion ;  though  they  fhall  not  remain 
longer  formed  than  the  Time  precifely  neceffary  for  the  Purpofes  of  their  For¬ 
mation,  during  which  neither  the  Officers  nor  Soldiers  fhall  have  any  advanced 
Pay,  as  the  Affair  is  only  provifional. 

Chap.  ii.  Of  the  chief  Commandant  and  fuhaltern  Commandants  of  the  ?narine 

Battalions. 

In  this  Chapter  are  comprehended  thirty  fix  Articles ,  alluding  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Contents.— Beginning  with  the  Orders,  That  as  a  General  Officer  of 
the  Fleet  is  to  have  the  Command  of  the  aforefaid  Battalions,  the  Diredtor-ge- 
neral  diall  propofe  one  to  his  Majefty  whom  he  judges  fit  for  the  Employ,  who, 
when  appointed,  fhall  command  them  all,  in  every  thing  appertaining  to  the 
military,  political,  or  economical  Government  of  it ;  though  as  the  Command- 
ants-gerleral  of  the  Departments  and  Squadrons  are  fhpreme,  and  their  Power 
extending  to  all  the  military  Part  of  the  Navy  which  fhall  be  within  the  Limits 
of  their  Jurifdidtion,  all  the  marine  Troops,  and  confequently  their  Comman¬ 
ders  (not  excepting  the  Chief  of  the  Battalions)  fhall  be  fubjedt  to  their  Orders, 
for  all  the  Operations  and  Purpofes  of  the  Service  in  which  they  fhall  be  em¬ 
ployed  :  And  as  it  is  declared  in  thefe  Ordinances,  that  the  Command  of  the 
Departments  and  Squadrons  may  fall  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Battalions, 
when  it  comes  to  them  by  their  marine  Degree  and  Antiquity ;  whenfoever  this 
happens,  they  diall,  without  any  Alteration,  continue  the  Exercife  of  fuch,  as 
there  is  no  Incompatibility  between  the  one  and  the  other  Commandry.  The 
Command  of  the  Battalions  mud  always  fall  to  one  of  their  own  Officers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  Degree  and  Antiquity,  whenever  their  natural  Commandant  drops. 
The  proprietary  Commandants  of  the  Troops  in  the  Departments  fhall  have  the 
Degree  of  Captains  of  Frigates,  and  are  to  condder  themfelves  as  Subalterns  to 
the  Chief  of  the  Battalions,  whofe  Faculties  they  diall  exercife  in  their  Diftridt, 
with  an  Obligation  to  put  in  Practice  his  Diredtions  :  And  they  are  to  give  the 
faid  Principal  an  exadt  and  faithful  Account  of  every  thing  which  may  merit  his 
Notice  for  his  better  Government;  but  he,  with  all  the  red:  of  the  Officers,  fhall 
obey  the  Diredbor-general  of  the  Navy,  in  all  Places,  Times  and  Matters,  as 
well  of  the  Service,  as  Policy  and  Government  of  the  Troops.  If,  with  the  Mo¬ 
tive  of  appointing  fome  Companies  or  Battalions  to  ferve  afhore,  out  of  the  Ca¬ 
pital  of  the  Department,  an  Officer  of  the  general  Corps  of  the  Fleet  fhall  be  or¬ 
dained  to  command  them  during  the  Expedition,  he  fhall  exercife  his  Commif- 
don  over  this  Body,  but  fubordinate  to  the  Head  Commandant,  whofe  Difpofi- 
tions  he  diall  obey :  In  cafe  of  difembarking  T roops  for  any  Operations  of  the 
.Service,  they  diall  be  under  the  Diredtions  of  their  natural  Commandant ;  and 
it  the  General  diould  be  determined  on  trading  the  Diredtion  of  the  Expedition 
to  an  Officer  of  a  fuperior  Degree,  the  Commandant  of  the  Troop  fhall  go  under 
his  Orders  in  all  refpedting  thereto,  but  diall  maintain  his  original  Privilege,  of 
always  having  the  Care  of  the  Policy  and  Government  of  the  Battalions.  Seve¬ 
ral  other  uneffential  Particulars  are  here  omitted,  as  I  would  not  dwell  the  Chap¬ 
ter  to  an  unneceffary  Length. 
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Chap.  hi.  Of  the  InfpeBor  and  Sub-InfpeSlors. 

In  forty  Articles  of  this  Chapter,  are  included  the  Ordinances  relative  to  the 
Infpedtors,  which  commence,  That  as  the  Command  and  Government  of  all 
the  marine  Infantry  is  committed  to  the  principal  Commandant  and  to  his 
Subalterns,  as  hath  been  before  declared,  the  Diredlor-general  of  the  Navy 
fhall  propofe  another  Officer  of  it  to  his  Majefty,  by  whofe  Appointment  he  fhall 
exercife  the  Infpedtion  of  the  faid  Battalions  on  the  following  Terms.  Fir  ft, 
he  is  to  confider  himfelf  as  Delegate  from  the  Diredlor-general  of  the  Fleet  for 
all  the  Functions  of  his  Poft,  in  the  which  he  fhall  adt  by  the  Director's  In- 
ftrudlions,  and  to  inform  him  of  the  Refult  of  his  Operations.  This  Infpec- 
tor  is  to  take  Care  that,  as  well  the  Commandants,  as  the  Officers  and  Troops, 
do  punctually  comply  with  their  Duty:  But  this  is  not  to  be  underftood  any 
way  to  derogate  the  Faculties  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Battalions,  his  Ma¬ 
jefty  declaring,  that  the  Infpedfor  is  to  ufe  his  principally  in  the  Reviews ;  the 
which  ferve  to  examine  whether  the  Conduct  of  the  Commandant  and  the  other 
Officers  be  regulated  by  the  Ordinances,  to  hear  the  Complaints  which  the  In¬ 
feriors  have  to  alledge  againft  their  Superiors,  and  to  do  them  Juftice.  Out 
of  the  Reviews,  the  Infpedtor  is  not  to  difturb  the  Commandant  in  the  free 
Exercife  of  his  Powers,  mixing  himfelf  in  them  de  Officio ;  but  if  there  is  any 
Recourfe  of  Party,  he  may  proceed  to  Examination,  and  determine  in  Juftice. 
The  Infpedlor  cannot  obtain,  on  any  Pretext  whatfoever,  the  Commandry  of 
this  Corps,  as  it  is  convenient  for  the  Service  that  thefe  two  Employs  remain  al¬ 
ways  feparate,  though  he  may  in  the  Command  of  the  Department  or  Squadron 
in  which  he  is  fettled,  without  quitting  his  Poft  of  Infpedlor ;  for  which  he  fhall 
be  confidered  as  a  Captain  of  a  Ship,  and  fhall  do  Duty  alternately  with  thofe 
of  this  Degree  for  Antiquity,  whilft  he  does  not  obtain  a  greater.  Reviews  of 
Infpedfion  being  precifely  necefiary  for  the  End  fo  interefting  to  the  Service,  the 
King  orders,  that  they  fhall  indifpenfably  be  palled  every  fix  Months,  or  oftener, 
if  the  Diredtor-general  thinks  proper.  The  Infpedtor  fhall  remark,  that  every 
Officer  and  Soldier  be  in  his  proper  Place ;  that  their  Cloaths,  Arms,  &c.  be  in 
good  Order  j  that  they  all  be  in  File  before  him,  their  Numbers  noted,  their 
Complaints  heard  and  redrefted  their  Certificates  prefented  to  him  for  the  Time 
they  have  engaged,  that  he  may  put  the  Vifo  bueno  on  thofe  of  Admiffion,  and 
difcharge  thofe  who  have  performed  their  Duty.  He  fhall  examine  the  Captain 
Depofitary’s  Accounts,  and  vifit  the  Quarters,  informing  himfelf  of  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  difciplinary  Rules  obferved  in  them:  And  if,  at  the  Time  of  palling 
the  Review,  there  fhould  be  any  armed  Veflels  in  Port,  and  the  Infpedlor  fhould 
deem  it  proper  to  land  the  Troops  which  are  aboard,  he  fhall  have  Recourfe  to 
the  Commandant-general  of  the  Department,  who  fhall  give  Orders  to  that  Pur- 
pofe ;  and  in  cafe  he  fhould  determine  to  review  them  aboard,  it  fhall  be  done 
accordingly.  As  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Review  can  be  performed  in  a  Day, 
the  Infpecftor  fhall  take  the  Time  requifite  to  inform  himfelf  perfectly  in  every 
thing  necefiary ;  and,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  know  whether  the  Troops  are 
dextrous  in  their  military  Exercifes,  he  fhall  order  the  Exercife  of  their  Arms, 
and  making  their  Evolutions,  before  him.  He  hath  befides  a  Power,  during 
any  of  the  Reviews,  to  put  under  Arreft,  or  even  to  fufpend  from  their  Employ, 
any  Officers  who  fhall  have  given  a  fufficient  Reafon  for  it;  he  hath  alfo  a  Power 
to  difpofiefs  Sergeants  and  Corporals  from  their  Pofts,  putting  them  on  a  Foot¬ 
ing  with  the  Soldiers,  or  excluding  them  from  the  Service.  And  as  an  Autho¬ 
rity  to  hear  and  fatisfy  Complaints  remains  in  the  Infpedtor,  exclufive  of  Re¬ 
views,  he  may  determine  agreeable  to  Juftice,  by  imprifoning  the  Officers,  and 
chaftifing  the  Soldiers,  Corporals  or  Sergeants,  according  to  their  Crimes.  He 
fhall  preferve  an  Extract  and  Remarks  of  all  the  Particulars  which  he  hath  ob- 
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ferved  in  the  Reviews,  efpecially  fuch  as  conduce  to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Of¬ 
ficers,  in  order  occafionally  to  promote  the  fitted:  for  the  Service :  And  when 
he  finds  that  fome  Companies  have  buffered  a  confiderable  Lofs,  by  Shipwrecks, 
warlike  Functions,  or  other  extraordinary  Accidents,  fo  that  it  is  not  pollible 
for  the  Captains  to  comply  with  their  Obligation  of  completing  them  by  the  re¬ 
gular  Means,  he  final!  form  a  juftified  Relation,  as  well  of  the  Value  of  the  Da¬ 
mages  fuftained,  as  of  the  Caufes  from  which  they  proceeded;  propofmg  at  the 
fame  Time  what  he  thinks  proper  to  be  praCtifed  to  put  thefe  Captains  in  a  Rat¬ 
able  Condition  to  re-eftablifh  their  Companies  with  Difpatch :  Which  Reprefen- 
tation  is  to  be  forwarded  to  his  Majefty,  by  the  Hands  of  the  DireCtor-general ; 
who  may  alfo,  whenever  he  judges  it  convenient,  review  the  marine  Battalions ; 
and  he  even  ought  to  execute  it  fometimes,  that  he  may  in  this  Manner  fecure 
the  Succefs  of  his  Difpofitions ;  obliging  the  InfpeCtor  to  accompany  him,  that 
he  may  opportunely  remind  him  of  the  Intelligence  he  had  before  commu¬ 
nicated.  And  it  being  impracticable  for  the  InfpeCtor  to  transfer  himfelf  to  all 
the  Departments  in  the  regular  Times  of  paffing  Review,  as  before  difpoled,  he 
fhall  propofe,  by  Means  of  the  Director-general,  two  Officers  capable  of  per¬ 
forming  thofe  Functions  ;  who,  with  the  Title  of  Sub-Infpectors,  fhall  be  ap¬ 
pointed  in  each  of  the  Departments,  where  the  Principal  does  not  refide :  And 
they  fhall  pafs  Reviews  in  their  DiftriCts,  in  the  fame  Manner  and  at  the  fame 
Times  as  the  InfpeCtor  is  ordered  to  do,  to  whom  they  fhall  be  fubordinate,  and 
give  him  a  faithful  Account  of  all  that  paffes ;  and  both  he  and  they  may  em¬ 
bark,  when  all  the  Troops  of  their  feveral  Departments  do,  and  exercife  the 
fame  Functions  aboard  as  afhore.  And  that  fuch  may  not  be  wanting  in  Squa¬ 
drons,  it  is  his  Majefty’s  Pleafure,  that,  in  thofe  of  any  Confideration,  this 
Commiffion  be  given  to  an  Officer  of  it,  propofed  by  the  InfpeCtor  to  the  Di¬ 
reCtor-general  of  the  Navy;  but  in  cafe  of  lofmg  him,  fo  charged  with  the  In- 
fpeCtion  of  the  Troops  embarked,  or  no  one  being  conftituted  for  this  Office,  by 
having  the  Squadron  compofed  of  Ships  which  went  out  fingle,  their  Com¬ 
mandant-general  may  name  him  whom  he  fhall  think  mod:  fit,  but  to  take  Care 
that  the  Election  do  not  fall  on  one  who  hath  the  Command  of  a  Ship.  The 
Commandants  of  Squadrons  may  review  the  Garrifons,  in  their  VefTels,  when¬ 
ever  they  pleafe;  and  determine  in  Juftice  the  Complaints  which  the  Troops  fhall 
prefen t  them;  making  the  neceffary  Provifions  that  the  Commandants  and  Cap¬ 
tains  do  not  depart  from  the  Rules  of  Equity. 

Chap.  iv.  Of  the  Sergeant-majors  and  Adjutants. 

This  Chapter  confifts  of  forty  feven  Articles ,  explaining  the  Duty  and  Obli¬ 
gations  of  the  aforementioned  Officers :  Declaring,  That  the  Sergeant-majors 
of  the  marine  Battalions  are  the  Officers  who  ought  to  carry  an  exact  Detail  of 
the  whole  Corps,  and  take  a  particular  Care  (under  the  Orders  and  Directions 
of  their  refpective  Commandants)  of  the  Troop’s  Dexterity  in  the  Exercifes  of 
their  Profeffion;  of  the  Punctuality  of  the  Service;  and  of  the  Policy,  and  faith¬ 
ful  Compliance  with  the  Ordinances.  They  fhall  have  by  this  Graduation,  that 
of  Lieutenants  of  a  Ship :  One  of  them  fhall  refide  in  each  Department ;  and 
in  cafe  it  fhould  happen  that  all  the  Battalions  fhould  be  united  in  one  Place, 
the  oldeft  fhall  command  the  other  two.  In  all  Affairs  appertaining  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  and  Service,  the  Serjeant-major  lliall  aCt  immediately  by  the  Orders 
of  the  Commandant  of  the  Troops,  whether  he  be  proprietary,  provifional,  or 
accidental,  giving  him  a  juft  Account  of  all  that  paffes.  Fie  fhall  be  equally 
fubordinate  to  the  InfpeCtor,  as  he  is  to  be  zealous  for  a  faithful  Compliance 
with  the  Orders  which  the  InfpeCtor  fhall  have  given,  relative  to  the  Service,  Me¬ 
chanics,  and  other  Matters  appertaining  to  his  Charge.  .  The  Adjutants  of  the 
Battalions  fhall  be  immediately  fubordinate  to  the  Sergeant-major,  for  all  the 
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Operations  of  the  Service,  and  Government  of  the  Troops;  as  all  the  Sergeants 
of  the  Companies  (hall  likewife  be,  who  are  to  give  an  Account  to  him  of  all  that 
fhall  reach  their  Knowledge,  in  Point  of  Service,  Government  and  Difcipline, 
before  they  do  it  to  their  Captains,  and  are  to  execute  his  Orders  in  Preference 
to  thofe  of  the  latter.  Then  follows  the  Method  of  keeping  the  exact  Detail 
before  mentioned.  It  alfo  fays,  that  it  is  the  Duty  of  detached  Officers  to  give 
him  an  Account,  as  Opportunities  fhall  offer,  of  any  Novelty  which  may  occur 
in  the  Troops  that  they  command ;  and  the  fame  is  to  be  done  when  any  in¬ 
tire  Companies  or  Detachments  fhall  return  either  from  Sea  or  Land.  The  Re¬ 
cruits  which  are  made  for,  or  thofe  who  voluntarily  offer  to  inlift  into  the  Bat¬ 
talions,  fhall  be  prefented  to  the  Sergeant-major  before  they  are  entered ;  and 
thofe  who  are  engaged  in  the  Companies,  during  his  Abfence  from  the  Capital 
of  the  Department,  fhall  be  prefented  to  him  on  his  Return.  At  the  Reviews, 
which  the  Commiffaries  fhall  make  to  verify  the  effedrive  Number  of  Troops, 
the  Sergeant-major  fhall  affift,  with  his  Notes,  to  refolve  any  Doubts  which 
may  occur;  and  the  Paymafter  is  to  be  diredled,  by  the  Advices  and  Inftruc- 
tions  that  he  fhall  give  him,  concerning  the  Diftributions  which  are  to  be  made 
both  to  the  Companies  and  Individuals.  The  fecond  Point  of  the  Sergeant- 
major’s  Obligation,  is,  to  inftrudl  the  Troops  in  the  military  Exercifes  and 
Movements ;  and  the  Sergeants  fhall,  without  Lofs  of  Time,  inftrudt  all  the 
new  Recruits  in  the  Management  of  their  Arms ;  the  Exercifes  of  Firing  fhall 
be  once  a  Month:  And  as  it  is  convenient  that  the  Evolutions,  in  which  the 
Battalions  are  initiated,  be  uniform  with  that  pradtifed  by  the  other  Bodies  of 
the  Army,  on  account  of  Cafes  which  may  offer  for  a  joint  Concurrence  in  the 
Service,  the  Serjeant-major  is  to  take  particular  Care  that  he  exercifes  them  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  the  others  ufe,  and  the  Ordinances  prefcribe.  He  fhall, 
from  Time  to  Time,  form  the  Company  of  Granadiers,  and  obferve  that  they 
are  dextrous  in  the  Ufe  of  the  Granade :  He  fhall  likewife  take  great  Care  that 
the  Drummers  be  fkilful  in  all  warlike  Beats,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  corre- 
fpond  to  all  Movements.  When  the  Companies  difembark  from  a  Voyage,  the 
Sergeant-major  fhall  examine  each  of  them  feparately,  that  he  may  learn  what 
Diligence  the  Officers  have  obferved  in  their  Inftrudtion  of  the  Soldiers  in  their 
Exercifes ;  and  it  is  another  Part  of  his  Duty,  as  being  very  eflential  to  the  Ser¬ 
vice,  to  take  a  particular  Account  of  all  the  various  Labours,  in  which  both  the 
Officers  and  Troops  of  the  Battalions  are  to  be  employed,  that  the  Fatigue  may 
be  equally  borne.  Their  Government  is  alfo  Part  of  his  Charge ;  in  which  is 
principally  comprehended,  among  other  Things,  the  interior  Diredtion  of  the 
Quarters,  and  the  particular  Lodgment  which  each  Company  is  to  occupy;  the 
Manner  how  they  are  to  form  them,  according  as  the  Circumftances  of  Time, 
Place,  and  a  Variety  of  Incidents,  may  permit;  about  the  Flours  of  Eating  and 
Retirement,  Cleanlinefs  and  Neatnefs ;  and,  in  general,  over  all  thofe  who  may 
have  any  Relation  to  a  focial  Life  in  the  Quarters  :  And,  to  make  this  Charge 
as  eafy  as  poffible  to  him,  there  fhall  always  be  a  Piquet,  compofed  of  a  Cap¬ 
tain,  two  Subalterns,  two  Sergeants,  a  Drummer,  and  fifty  Soldiers  and  Cor¬ 
porals,  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Number  of  the  Troops  ;  this  Piquet  fhall 
be  changed  daily,  which  will  ferve  principally  to  fecure  Quietude,  and  fee  that 
all  Orders  be  obeyed.  No  Soldier  fhall  go  out  of  his  Quarters,  but  with  the  re¬ 
gular  Uniform,  or  in  a  fuitable  Drefs,  by  which  he  may  pafs  unknown  as  fuch; 
of  courfe  the  Ufe  of  a  Cloak,  or  any  other  Difguife,  is  prohibited  :  And  neither 
can  a  Sergeant,  Corporal,  Drummer  or  Soldier,  live  out  of  the  Quarters,  with¬ 
out  an  exprefs  Licence  from  the  Commandant.  The  Serjeant-major  is  alfo  to 
look  after  the  mechanic  Affairs,  as  well  as  the  Management  of  the  particular  In- 
terefts  of  each,  taking  Care  that  no  Frauds  are  committed,  and  that  the  Pay¬ 
mafter  proceeds  agreeable  to  Juftice,  by  fatisfying  every  one  according  to  their 
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Due.  He  is  not  to  fuffer  the  Captains  to  retain  more  of  the  Soldiers  Pay,  than 
what  correfponds  to  the  Depofit ;  and  that  this  fhall  not  be  applied  to  any 
other  Purpofes  than  thofe  it  is  defigned  for.  He  fhall  review  all  the  Companies 
whenever  he  thinks  proper ;  and,  generally,  fomeDays  before  the  monthly  Re¬ 
views  by  the  Minifters.  Finally,  it  is  his  Obligation  to  take  Care  that  the  Or¬ 
dinances  be  exactly  complied  with,  in  all  Particulars  relating  to  the  Battalions ; 
and,  as  their  Obfervance  is  impracticable  without  being  Mafter  of  their  Con¬ 
tents,  the  Sergeant-major  fhall  obferve  that  every  Officer,  ferving  in  the  Batta¬ 
lions,  fhall  have  the  Books  belonging  to  them ;  which  fhall  alfo  be  frequently 
read  in  the  Quarters,  for  the  Inftrudtion  of  the  Sergeants,  Corporals,  and  Sol¬ 
diers.  Thefe  latter  fhall  likewife  be  more  efpecially  taught  the  penal  Laws ; 
chiefly  thofe  which  treat  of  Subordination,  and  the  Refpedt  they  owe  (in  all 
Places  and  on  every  Occafion)  to  the  Officers,  not  only  of  their  own  Corps,  but 
all  others  of  the  Marine  and  Army.  The  Troops  are  alfo  to  be  taught  the  Con- 
fequences  of  Defertion,  that  they  may  never  plead  Ignorance  as  an  Excufe  for 
committing  it  ;  and,  for  a  greater  Security  in  this  Point,  the  Sergeant-major  is 
to  read  them  to  every  one  who  lifts  into  the  Battalions  :  It  belongs  to  him  alfo 
to  draw  up  a  Summary  of  the  Caufes  of  the  Sergeants,  Corporals,  Drummers, 
and  Soldiers,  which  are  to  be  examined  in  a  Council  of  War.  As  he  is  the  Of¬ 
ficer,  in  whom  the  Truft  of  all  the  Matters  explained  in  the  preceding  Articles 
is  repofed,  intire  Credit  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Certificates  which  he  fhall  ex¬ 
pedite  upon  any  of  them  :  But  as  the  Diverfity  of  Appointments,  in  which  the 
marine  Companies  are  employed,  will  not  permit  his  Intervention  to  certify  all 
the  Inftruments  that  fhall  offer  to  be  prefented,  he  fhall  carefully  examine  and 
compare  the  Books  of  Lifting,  and  thofe  of  Accounts,  which  ought  to  be  in 
every  Company,  when  any  are  appointed  for  a  Sea  Campaign,  and  certify,  at 
the  Foot  of  it,  its  Conformity  with  thofe  that  remain  in  his  Power;  with  which 
Circumftance,  the  Officer  whom  it  may  concern  may  properly  intervene.  If  the 
Sergeant-major  fhall  be  ordered  to  embark  (which  will  be  verified  in  a  general 
Armament),  and  does  not  adt  as  Major  in  the  Squadron,  he  fhall  perform  the 
Service  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  other  Officers  of  his  Degree ;  and  as  to  what 
regards  the  privative  Affairs  of  the  Sergeant-major,  he  fhall  act  as  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Troops  fhall  order  him.  If  the  Command  of  the  Troops  fhould 
fall  to  the  Sergeant-major,  to  which  he  hath  a  particular  Right  by  his  Seniority 
in  the  Navy,  he  fhall  retain  in  himfelf  the  Property  of  the  Sergeant-majorfhip. 
In  Want  of  a  Sergeant-major  in  a  Department,  his  Functions  fhall  be  tranf- 
adted  by  the  oldeft  Adjutant  of  the  Battalions  which  fhall  be  there :  Every  Ad¬ 
jutant  fhall  have  a  Lift  of  the  Companies  that  compofe  his  Battalion,  in 
the  fame  Manner  as  is  diredfed  for  the  Sergeant-majors ;  and  thofe  who  fhall  be 
in  the  fame  Department,  fhall  take  by  Turns  among  themfelves  the  Labours 
proper  to  their  Employs,  both  in  the  Quarters  and  out  of  them,  either  by  Days 
or  Weeks,  as  the  Sergeant-major  fhall  difpofe.  From  the  Battalions,  which 
fhall  be  in  the  Department  where  the  Company  of  Guards  Marine  is  eftablifhed, 
fhall  be  chofen  the  fecond  Adjutants,  as  is  provided  in  its  Place ;  and  the  Ad¬ 
jutant-majors  of  the  Battalions  fhall  inftrudt  them,  and  make  their  Entrance 
into  the  Sendee  as  eafy  as  poffible. 

Chap.  v.  Of  the  Captahi  and  fnbaltern  Officers. 

This  Chapter  contains  thirty  four  Articles  ;  which  commence  with  ordering, 
That  each  Company  of  the  Battalions  of  Marines  fhall  have  three  Officers,  viz. 
a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Sub-Lieutenant,  or  Enflgn.  It  fhall  be  at  the  Cap¬ 
tain’s  Charge,  who  fhall  conftitute  himfelf  refponfibie  for  it,  from  the  Day  it 
fhall  be  put  under  his  Care,  on  the  Conditions  fuhfequently  explained,  oblig¬ 
ing  himfelf  to  maintain  it  always  complete,  with  the  Number  of  one  hundred 
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and  nineteen  Men  (according  to  its  Eftablifhment)  5  confifting  of  Sergeants; 
Corporals,  Drummers  and  Soldiers,  in  virtue  of  the  Gratification  allowed  for 
this  Purpofe.  In  anfwering  for  the  Company,  is  not  only  comprehended  the 
Number  of  Men,  but  their  Cloathing  and  Arms,  which  the  Captain  is  to  take 
Care  are  always  in  a  good  Condition  3  it  being  his  Obligation  to  replace  or  com- 
pofe  both  the  one  and  the  other,  whenever  they  want  it.  Though  the  Captain 
is  made  anfwerable  for  his  Company,  on  the  Conditions  exprefied,  he  hath  not 
a  Power  to  admit  any  Recruit,  nor  difcharge  any  Soldier,  without  his  Superior’s 
Leave.  And  as  he  is  accounted  refponfible  for  the  Arms,  &c.  to  the  Corps,  fo 
fhall  every  Individual  of  the  Company  be  to  him,  for  what  was  delivered  to  them 
for  their  Ufe,  and  hath  been  loft  or  deftroyed  through  Careleflnefs  or  Malice  3  by 
charging  the  Import  to  their  Account,  without  exceeding  their  juft  Value. 
The  Captain  fhall  be  charged  with  the  interior  and  economical  Government  of 
his  Company,  and  be  careful  that  all  his  Superiors  Orders  are  punctually  obeyed. 
All  Cafh  remitted,  belonging  to  the  Sergeants,  Corporals,  Drummers,  and  Sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Company,  fhall  be  delivered  to  him,  as  well  the  Pay  for  their  daily 
Succour  when  afhore,  as  what  proceeds  from  their  Wages,  and  other  Emolu¬ 
ments  or  Gratifications  due 3  the  Diftribution  always  to  be  made  by  the  Hands 
of  the  Captain,  at  Times  opportune,  and  without  the  leaft  Deduction  on  any 
Pretext  whatfoever.  When  the  Troops  are  afhore,  he  fhall  folely  retain  the 
Amount  of  the  fmall  Mafs,  to  occur  to  the  ordinary  Expence  of  Shoes,  Linen, 
Shaving,  &c.  and  every  three  Months  the  Accounts  fhall  be  indefedtibly  liqui¬ 
dated,  and  what  is  due  be  delivered  to  every  one  concerned :  But  when  em¬ 
barked,  all  the  Troops  Pay  fhall  be  confidered  as  the  fmall  Mafs,  they  not  want¬ 
ing  a  diurnal  Succour  for  their  Subfiftence  5  though  their  Accounts  fhall  be  fet¬ 
tled  regularly  as  when  afhore.  The  Commandant  fhall  oblige  the  Captain  at 
going  to  Sea,  that,  previous  to  his  failing,  he  fhall,  out  of  the  anticipated  Pay¬ 
ments  which  he  fhall  receive,  provide  all  the  Cloathing  and  Arms  that  fhall  be 
thought  requifite,  both  for  the  Refrefhment  and  Defence  of  the  Soldiers  3  and, 
befides,  fhall  make  a  Depofit  of  what  may  be  wanting  during  the  Campaign. 
Both  aboard  and  afhore,  the  Captain  fhall  deliver  monthly  to  the  Sergeants  their 
Due,  without  detaining  from  them  any  thing  for  the  little  Mafs,  as  they  ought 
themfelves  to  attend  for  Decency’s  fake ;  which  if  disregarded,  and  any  one  is 
irregular,  or  without  Conduct,  he  fhall  be  ftruck  off  the  Roll  as  a  Sergeant,  and 
put  on  as  a  Soldier.  If  any  Sergeant  be  in  Debt  to  his  Captain,  this  latter  mav 
detain  towards  Payment  one  Third  of  his  Wages  afhore,  and  two  Thirds  when 
embarked,  till  the  Debt  is  fatisfied.  The  like  fhall  be  flopped  from  the  Corpo¬ 
rals  and  Drummers,  for  the  little  Mafs,  as  is  from  the  Soldiers  3  and  the  Ba¬ 
lance  of  their  Accounts  fhall  be  paid  them  once  a  Month,  as  it  fhall  appear  on 
the  Captain’s  Books,  which  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  keep  very  regularly  with  every 
Individual  of  his  Company.  When  any  Soldier  dies,  his  Captain  fhall  in- 
ftantly  liquidate  his  Account,  and  deliver  it,  with  what  belongs  to  the  Deceafed, 
to  the  Sergeant-major,  exclufive  of  his  Cloaths  which  do  not  belong  to  him  3 
and,  out  of  their  Produce,  the  Captain  fhall  firft  be  fatisfied,  and  the  Refidue 
is  to  be  given  to  his  Heirs  (if  he  have  any),  and  if  not,  applied  to  the  Benefit 
of  his  Soul.  The  Captain  fhall  alfo  have  another  Book,  with  the  Name  of  every 
Individual  in  his  Company,  the  Time  of  Lifting,  the  Number  of  Years  they 
have  engaged  for,  &c.  with  a  clear  and  diftinft  Annotation  of  the  Soldiers 
Cloaths,  not  only  his  Regimentals,  but  likewife  any  others  which  he  may  have 
pur  chafed,  or  received  by  Difpofition  of  the  Commandant ;  that  he  fhall  by  no 
Means  part  with  any  of  them,  and  if  he  does,  fhall  be  punifhed  for  the  fame. 
The  fubaltern  Officers  fhall  have  a  Copy  of  this  Catalogue  3  and  are  to  review 
their  Baggage  at  leaft  every  fifteen  Days  :  They  alfo  fhall  take  Care  that  the 
Troops  be  clean,  and  attend  to  their  Difcipline  and  Regularity  in  the  Service, 
You.  I.  6  F  under 
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under  the  Captain’s  Orders,  which  they  fhall  obey  themfelves,  and  fee  that  others 
do  fo.  They  fhall  vifit  the  Quarters,  and  the  Tick  Soldiers  in  the  Hofpitals,  to 
fee  that  both  have  a  refpeftive  Care  taken  of  them.  And  as  the  Companies  of 
Marines  are  numerous,  the  Captain,  to  caufe  the  interior  Government  to  be 
intelligible,  fhall  divide  the  Soldiers  into  Brigades  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Men ; 
and  fhall  truft  the  Care  of  each  to  a  Sergeant,  who  fhall  have  under  him  two 
Corporals.  Each  Brigade  fhall  generally  be  parted  into  two  Meffes,  unlefs  the 
Sergeant-major  thinks  proper  to  leffen  them  :  The  Sergeant  fhall  be  relponfible 
for  their  Cleardinefs  and  Difcipline,  and  fhall  give  his  Captain  an  Account  of 
all  that  paffes.  The  Officers  of  the  Battalions,  when  afhore,  fhall  be  reputed 
as  of  the  Infantry,  for  the  Service  in  which  they  may  be  employed ;  and  fhall 
aft  alternately  with  thofe  of  the  Army,  according  to  their  Degrees  and  Anti¬ 
quity.  When  a  Company  embarks,  its  Captain  fhall  give  a  Lift  of  the  Soldiers 
to  the  Captain  of  the  Ship ;  whofe  Quarters  he  fhall  direft,  and  divide  them 
into  Meffes  and  Guards ;  and  to  whofe  Orders  both  Officers  and  Soldiers  fhall 
be  intirely  fubordinate,  in  all  that  regards  the  Policy  of  the  Ship,  the  Difcipline, 
Operations  of  War,  and  the  reft  of  the  Service:  Though  to  the  Captain  of  the 
Troops  fhall  be  referved  the  interior,  economical  Government  of  his  Company, 
without  the  Intervention  of  the  Ship’s  Captain,  when  there  is  no  particular 
Connection.  If  there  fhould  be  two  or  more  Companies  aboard,  each  Captain 
is  to  govern  his  own,  without  the  oldeft  having  any  Right  to  interfere ;  but  the 
Captain  of  the  Ship  is  always  to  be  confidered  as  Commandant,  though  the  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  Company  fhall  always  name  the  Individuals  for  that  Service,  which 
the  other  fhall  order  to  be  performed.  And  as  there  are  no  Officers  of  the  Ef- 
tado  Mayor  aboard  of  Ships,  which  may  (as  afhore)  take  Care  of  the  Difcipline 
and  Dexterity  in  military  Exercifes,  the  Captain  fhall  be  particularly  attentive 
that  the  Soldiers  are  not  vitiated,  and  forget  their  Difcipline,  for  Want  of  the 
neceffary  Subjeftion;  they  fhall  therefore  keep  up  the  Management  of  their 
Arms,  and  fuch  Evolutions,  as  the  Size  of  the  Ship  will  permit,  with  the  ut- 
moft  Frequency  poffible.  Both  aboard  and  afhore,  the  Officers  fhall  be  careful 
that  the  Sergeants  Chaftifement  of  the  Men  be  always  moderate,  neither  abuf- 
ing  nor  infulting :  And  that  they  may  have  a  due  Regard  for  the  Sergeants,  all 
Officers  are  prohibited  to  chaftife  thef'e  latter  with  the  Cane,  or  injure  them  by 
Word  of  Mouth,  on  Pain  of  Sufpenfion  from  their  Employs ;  but  their  Mifbe- 
haviour  may  be  punifhed  with  a  Prifon  or  the  Stocks,  or,  if  their  Crimes  merit 
a  greater  Correction,  it  fhall  be  examined  by  a  Court  Martial. 

Chap.  vi.  Of  the  Qualifications  neceffary  for  vacant  Employs  in  the  marine 

Battalions. 

This  Chapter  contains  twenty  [even  Articles ,  and  ordains,  That  it  being  very 
convenient  to  have  the  Battalions  always  complete  in  the  Number  of  their  Offi¬ 
cers,  for  the  better  Difcipline  and  Performance  of  the  Service  in  which  they  are 
employed,  the  chief  Commandant  of  the  Corps,  to  whom  its  Government  is 
particularly  annexed,  ought  without  Delay  to  propofe  for  the  Vacancies  which 
fhall  happen  in  it,  according  to  the  following  Rules,  viz.  The  Employs  that 
are  to  be  filled  by  his  Propofition,  are  the  fubaltern  Officers  in  the  Departments, 
as  Sergeant-majors,  Captains,  Adjutants,  Lieutenants  and  Enfigns.  And  the 
firft  Circumftance  to  be  obferved,  is,  that  thofe  propofed  have  a  competent  Gra¬ 
duation  for  the  Employs  to  which  they  are  deftined,  taking  them  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  inferior  Clafs  :  So  that  for  Commandants  in  the  Departments,  Lieute¬ 
nants  of  Ships  fhall  be  propofed ;  for  Captains,  Lieutenants  of  Frigates ;  for 
Adjutants,  Enfigns  of  Ships  ;  for  Lieutenants,  Enfigns  of  Frigates,  &c.  All 
the  Officers  of  the  Navy,  whether  of  the  general  Corps  or  of  any  others,  may  ob¬ 
tain  Employs  in  the  Battalions,  in  the  fame  Manner  that  the  Officers  of  thefe 
v  may 
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may  be  promoted  in  the  general  Body  or  others  of  the  Navy.  Under  which  Con- 
fi  deration  the  Commandant  is  to  make  his  Propofals,  from  the  Antiquity,  Merit, 
and  Circumftances  of  all  thofe,  who  are  employed  in  the  Troops  and  out  of 
them ;  whether  they  are  at  the  Seafon  prefent  or  abfent  from  the  Department,  in 
which  the  Employ  is  vacant ;  and  to  make  his  Propofitions  with  Equity,  not. 
leaving  in  Oblivion  he  that  merits  an  Afcent.  The  Commandant  ought  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  know  particularly  all  the  Officers  of  the  Fleet,  foliciting  Information 
and  Advices  of  their  Conduct  and  Proceedings ;  but  efpecially  the  Inclination, 
Fitnefs,  and  particular  Application,  that  fome  manifeft  for  the  Service  of  the 
Troops,  on  which  Circumftance  depends  the  chief  Succefs  of  the  Election.  For 
every  vacant  Employ,  three  Subjects  are  to  be  propofed,  of  an  equal  Degree, 
without  fixing  the  Preference  precifely  to  the  longeft  Stander:  So  that  he  (hall 
always  be  put  in  the  firft  Place,  who,  on  Examination  of  Circumftances,  fhall  (in 
the  Commandant’s  Opinion)  be  found  moft  worthy;  and  the  others  fucceffive- 
ly,  according  to  their  apparent  Merit :  And  in  cafe  he  fhall  find  it  convenient 
to  place  the  youngeft  firft,  he  fhall  fhew  the  Caufe  that  moves  him  thereto. 
The  Commandant  fhall  pafs  the  Propofals  to  the  Hands  of  the  Direbtor-general 
of  the  Navy,  and  he  fhall  remit  them  to  the  Infpetftor  of  the  Battalions,  that 
on  them  he  may  give  what  Information  he  thinks  proper;  the  which  he  fhall 
execute,  expofing  at  the  Foot  of  them  the  Obfervations  which  occur  to  him  on 
the  Circumftances  of  thofe  propofed  :  And  if  he  remarks  that  any  Officer  of  a 
particular  Merit  is  left  unnoticed,  he  fhall  declare  it ;  and,  figning  his  Infor¬ 
mation,  he  fhall  return  the  Propofals  to  the  Diredtor-general ;  who,  having 
examined  and  compared  them,  with  the  exafteft  Intelligence  which  he  can  ob¬ 
tain  from  the  naval  Officers,  fhall,  in  confequence  of  all  this,  write  the  Anno¬ 
tations  and  Remarks  which  he  fhall  think  neceffary,  on  the  Commandant’s  Pro- 
pofition,  and  Infpecftor’s  Information,  without  erafing  any  thing  offered  by  the 
one  or  the  other;  and  in  this  Condition  it  is  to  be  palled  into  the  Hands  of  the 
King.  As  the  Employs  of  Sergeant-majors  and  Adjutants,  from  the  Nature  of 
them,  are  of  a  particular  Truft,  there  may  be  Officers  propofed  of  an  inferior  ' 
Degree,  but  equal  to  that  which  is  annexed  to  them,  confidering  this  Appoint¬ 
ment  as  a  Rife,  and  although  thereby  no  greater  Character  is  acquired.  The 
Vacancies  of  Enfigns  will  be  regularly  provided  out  of  the  Company  of  Guards 
Marine ;  to  whofe  Commandant  a  fit  Perfon  belonging  to  the  Battalions  is  to 
give  Advice  whenever  fuch  a  Vacancy  happens,  to  the  End  that  for  each  he  may 
propofe  three  Brigadiers  of  Cadets,  expreffing  their  Antiquity  and  Circum¬ 
ftances  :  And  this  Difpofition,  that  the  Guards  Marine  may  occupy  the  Vacan¬ 
cies  of  Enfigns  in  the  Battalions,  fhall  be  no  Hindrance  to  the  Commandant’s 
propofmg  the  Sergeants,  or  any  other  Individuals  ferving  in  the  faid  Corps,  and 
who  merit  Attention  for  a  peculiar  Behaviour  and  Difcipline.  The  Command¬ 
ant  of  the  Battalions  fhall  have  no  Power  to  propofe  the  Officers  employed  in 
them  for  a  Rife  to  the  general  Body  of  the  Navy,  nor  to  any  other  out  of  that 
of  the  Battalions,  as  this  belongs  folely  to  the  Dire£tor-general ;  and  to  whom 
all  Patents  or  Appointments  to  Employs  in  the  Battalions  fhall  be  remitted,  on 
which  he  fhall  put  the  Cumplafe ,  and  therewith  they  fhall  be  prefented  to  the  In- 
tendant ;  and  from  him  (after  regiftering  in  the  Auditor’s  Office)  fhall  pafs  to 
the  Commandant,  that  he  may  put  thofe  appointed  into  Poffieffion,  with  the  va¬ 
rious  Ceremonies  prefcribed.  When  the  Employ  of  chief  Infpedlor  of  the  Bat¬ 
talions  is  provided,  the  Director-general  fhall  fend  an  Account  thereof  to  the 
Commandants-general  of  the  Departments,  and  to  thofe  of  the  Troops  ap¬ 
pointed  in  them;  and  the  Sub-Infpe6tors  fhall  be  acknowledged  as  fuch,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  principal  Infpedtor’s  Advice.  The  inferior  Employs  of  the  Battalions 
fhall  be  appointed  by  its  own  Corps ;  the  Captains  nominating  the  Sergeants  and 
Corporals  of  their  refpe&ive  Companies,  but  taking  Care  to  prefer  thofe  Soldiers 
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who  are  moft  confpicuous  for  their  Conduct  and  Valour,  to  be  afterwards  ap¬ 
proved  of  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Troops :  And  in  like  Manner  fhall  the 
Sergeant  be  appointed  and  approved ;  in  which  latter  the  Infpedtor  is  alfo  to 
concur.  The  Sergeant-majors  are  to  take  Care  that  the  Sergeants  and  Corpo¬ 
rals  be  complete  in  every  Company,  obliging  their  Captains  to  fill  up  the  Va¬ 
cancies  without  Delay:  And,  in  thofe  Departments  where  the  chief  Command¬ 
ant  does  not  refide,  the  fame  Method  fliall  be  followed  in  providing  for  the  in¬ 
ferior  Employs,  as  is  in  the  laid  related,  giving  him  an  Account  of  the  Choice. 
In  thofe  Squadrons  where  a  Commandant  of  the  Troops  is  appointed,  the  Va¬ 
cancies  of  Sergeants  and  Corporals  fhall  in  like  Manner  be  filled  up  with  his  Ap¬ 
probation  :  And  as  thefe  latter  have  an  undoubted  Faculty  of  caufing  the  above 
recited  Provifions,  they  fhall  likewife  have  a  Power  to  difpoiTefs  thereof  all  thofe 
who,  by  their  bad  Conduct  and  Vices,  are  unworthy  to  occupy  them;  expedit¬ 
ing  a  Decree,  in  virtue  of  which  they  fhall  be  depofed,  and  obliged  to  ferve  in 
the  Clafs  of  ordinary  Soldiers.  Though  the  Captains  cannot  of  themfelves  dif- 
poffefs  a  Sergeant  or  Corporal,  yet  they  may  fufpend  them,  and  give  an  Account  of 
it  to  the  Commandant:  And  to  the  Chief  with  this  Title,  belongs  the  Providing 
for  the  Places  of  Muficians  and  Drum-majors  for  the  three  Departments ;  and  he 
hath  alfo  a  Faculty  of  difcharging  them,  whenever,  by  their  Mifbehaviour,  they 
give  Occafion  for  it. 

Chap.  vii.  Of  the  Delivery  of  the  Companies  to  their  proprietary  Captains ,  and 

of  the  Government  of  the  vacant  ones . 

In  this  Chapter  we  have  thirty  three  Articles ;  of  which  the  firlT  Direction  is. 
That  the  Captains  are  to  take  Charge  of  their  Companies,  conftituting  them¬ 
felves  refponfible  for  them,  with  the  Obligation  to  maintain  the  Complement  of 
People,  completely  armed  and  cloathed  according  to  their  Inftitution ;  and  are 
to  deliver  them  in  the  fame  Condition,  or  to  make  it  good  by  an  Equivalent  for 
what  fhall  be  wanting  in  Men,  Cloaths  or  Arms;  obferving  invariably  the  Rules 
which  the  following  Articles  prefcribe.  A  Captain  in  the  Battalions,  who  fhall 
obtain  another  Employ  in  or  out  of  the  Navy,  or  who  fliall  retire  from  the  Ser¬ 
vice,  ought,  previous  to  leaving  the  Corps,  deliver  the  Company  to  his  Succef- 
for,  with  the  Intervention  of  the  Sergeant-major;  or  to  this  latter,  if  the  other  is 
not  named,  or  is  abfent.  In  the  firft  Place,  the  Officer  who  takes  the  Charge  of  a 
Company,  fhall  fee  whether  it  be  complete  in  the  ffipulated  Number  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  and  nineteen  Men,  with  Sergeants,  Corporals,  Drummers,  and  Soldiers; 
examined  by  the  Surgeon,  that  none  of  thofe  were  admitted,  who,  by  any  habi¬ 
tual  Diforder,  are  rendered  unfit  for  the  Service.  But  thofe  are  to  be  confidered 
as  unexifting  in  the  Delivery,  who  have  complied  with  the  Term  for  which  they 
engaged ;  and  not  only  thofe  who  have  exceeded  their  Time  in  the  Service,  fhall 
be  deemed  to  have  complied,  but  thofe  likewife  who  do  not  want  two  ordinary 
Months  to  efFedt  it ;  and  for  every  one  lefs  than  the  abovementioned  Number 
(including  thofe  to  be  difmiffed  for  Inability,  and  a  Compliance  with  their  En¬ 
gagements).  The  delivering  Officer  fhall  make  good  to  his  Succeffor  an  hundred 
and  fifty  Rials  of  Vellon  net;  and  feventy  five  ditto  for  each  that  is  near  comply¬ 
ing,  or  want  lefs  than  one  Year,  or  more  than  two  Months  ;  with  which  Sums 
the  Deliverer  fliall  remain  exonerated,  and  the  Receiver  is  obliged  to  replace 
what  fliall  become  wanting,  and  from  that  Day  becomes  refponfible  for  the  cor- 
refponding  Difcount.  All  thofe  fhall  be  deemed  as  effective  for  the  Admiffion, 
whom  the  Sergeant-major  fliall  declare  to  be  detached  or  employed  in  the  Service 
either  by  Sea  or  Land,  or  abfent  with  Leave,  but  on  Condition  of  a  Proof  that 
they  exiffed  011  the  Day  of  Delivery ;  and  till  this  can  be  verified,  a  fufficient 
Sum  fliall  be  detained  out  of  the  Deliverer’s  Effeits,  to  make  good  any  Defi¬ 
ciency.  Thofe  likewife  fhall  be  admitted  as  effective  Men,  who  are  under  Cure 
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in  the  Hofpitals  at  the  Time  of  Delivery,  if  it  appears,  by  the  Surgeon-major’s 
Declaration,  that  their  Diforders  are  not  incurable ;  and  the  replacing  fuch  of 
them  as  fhall  die,  fliall  be  to  the  Account  of  him  who  receives  the  Company,  al¬ 
though  any  fhould  happen  to  deceafe  the  fame  Day  after  the  Delivery  was  exe¬ 
cuted  :  But  fhould  the  Delivery  be  made  whilft  in  a  Campaign,  or  at  a  Junclure 
when  the  Difcharge  of  Soldiers  that  have  complied  would  be  irregular,  and 
there  are  many  of  thele  in  the  Company,  their  Captain  (notwith handing  what 
hath  been  declared  about  this  Article)  fliall  not  be  obliged  to  an  immediate  cor- 
refpondent  Difburfement,  if  he  finds  it  more  convenient  to  recruit  an  equal 
Number  of  People  at  the  Time  he  defigns  to  difband  the  others.  The  Cloath- 
ing  fliall  be  flridtly  examined ;  and  whatever  is  found  wanting,  not  only  to  the 
prefent  Soldiers,  but  alfo  to  complete  the  Deficiencies  of  the  whole  Company, 
fhall  be  made  good  by  the  delivering  Captain,  according  to  the  Valuation  made 
by  a  regular  Balance  of  their  lafl  Cloathing;  from  whence  a  proportionable  De¬ 
duction  fhall  be  made  for  their  Wear,  and  the  Time  wanting  to  a  new  Diflri- 
bution.  The  Arms  fhall  be  looked  over  with  as  much  Care  as  the  Veflments ; 
for  thofe  which  fliall  want  repairing,  fliall  have  it  done  at  the  Expence  of  the  De¬ 
liverer,  to  the  Satisfaction  of  the  Receiver;  and  thofe  unferviceable  fhall  be  ex¬ 
cluded  :  Likewife,  whatever  Quantity  is  deficient  of  one  hundred  and  ten,  which 
every  Company  ought  to  have,  fliall  be  replaced  by  the  faid  Deliverer.  And,  as 
the  Captain  is  charged  with  the  Management  of  the  Company’s  Pay,  lie  is  to 
prefent  a  fuitable  Difcharge  to  his  Succeffor,  with  Accounts  clearly  fettled  by  a 
very  exaCt  Relation  of  what  every  Soldier  ftands  Debtor  or  Creditor  for,  in  the 
Book  which  he  is  to  give  in,  with  all  other  Papers  and  Documents ;  And  the  Re¬ 
ceiver  having  examined,  and  being  fatisfied  with  the  juftnefs  of  the  Accounts, 
his  Predeceffor  fliall  pay  him  any  Balance  which  may  remain  due  to  the  Com¬ 
pany;  or  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  owing,  the  Debt  fhall  be  fatisfied  by  the  Suc- 
ceffor :  And  thefe,  with  a  few  other  ceremonial  Articles,  completes  the  Transfer 
of  one  Captain  to  another;  and  regulates  the  Government  of  vacant  Compa¬ 
nies,  when  their  new  appointed  Commanders  are  abfent.  If  a  Captain  of  In¬ 
fantry  dies  in  a  Campaign,  or  in  one  of  the  Departments,  teflate  or  inteflate, 
an  Inventory  fliall  be  taken  of  his  Effedls,  which  fhall  remain  in  Depofit,  till 
his  Company  be  delivered  to  one  delegated  to  fucceed  him,  without  delivering 
any  thing  to  his  Heirs  or  Creditors,  until  his  Accounts  are  fettled  with  his  Suc- 
ceflor,  &c. 

Chap.  viii.  Of  the  Gratification  to  be  given  to  the  Captains  ofi  the  Battalions , 

to  keep  them  completely  cloathed  and  armed. 

In  this  Chapter  are  contained  forty  four  Articles ,  declaring,  That  every  Cap¬ 
tain  in  the  Battalions,  or  any  other  Officer  who  fliall  have  taken  Charge  of  a 
Company,  and  becomes  refponfible  for  it,  maintaining  the  complete  Number 
of  People  as  is  ordered,  fhall  enjoy,  befides  their  Salary,  fifty  EJcudos  de  Fellon 
per  Month,  by  way  of  Gratification  for  the  Charges  of  Recruits,  and  to  fave  the 
Breaches  and  Loffes  which  the  Company  may  experience  :  Though  this  Gratifi¬ 
cation  fhall  only  be  given  intire  to  thofe  Captains  who  fhall  have  their  Compa¬ 
nies  complete  with  the  Number  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  Men,  exclufive  of 
Officers;  for  if  any  of  thefe  are  deficient,  a  Difcount  of  two  Efcudos  each  fliall  be 
made  monthly ;  fo  that  if  there  are  twenty  five  Men  lefs  in  a  Company  than  its 
Complement,  the  Captain  fhall  have  no  Gratification  ;  and  in  cafe  there  wants 
more  than  the  twenty  five,  there  fhall  be  flopped  from  his  Pay  the  faid  two  EJ¬ 
cudos  monthly,  for  every  one  that  are  fo  wanting,  except  the  Lofs  does  proceed 
from  irremediable  Accidents,  and  not  from  his  Negledl  to  replenifli  the  Defi¬ 
ciency:  This  Gratification  fhall  be  pundlually  paid  every  Month.  And  thofe 
fhall  be  accounted  as  effective  Men  who  are  fick  in  the  Hofpitals,  or  who  may 
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be  detached,  or  otherwife  abfent  in  the  Service  ;  and  the  Gratification  fhall  be 
counted  on  thofe  alfo  who  are  at  Sea,  and  the  more  or  lefs  be  fettled  at  their  Re¬ 
turn.  And  to  avoid  that  Captains  who  come  from  a  Voyage  with  their  Com¬ 
panies  fo  reduced,  that  they  enjoy  no  Gratification,  when  they  moil  want  it  for 
their  Re-eftablifhment,  the  Infpe&or  fhall  have  a  Power  (the  Concerned  agree¬ 
ing  thereto)  to  extradl  from  the  Companies,  which  fhall  be  in  the  Department, 
as  many  Men  as  fhall  be  neceffary  to  put  them  on  a  Footing  with  the  others ;  the 
receiving  Captains  crediting  thofe,  from  whom  the  Extract  is  made,  fifteen  Efcu- 
dos  de  Vellon  per  Man.  In  cafe  a  Company  is  intirely  extinguilhed,  by  Ship¬ 
wreck  or  anv  other  Accident,  a  Draught  fhall  be  made  from  thofe  In  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  half  the  Number  of  their  Dotation,  to  form  a  Footing  of  veteran 
Troops ;  and  for  this  (as  above)  fifteen  Efcudos  fhall  be  paid  for  every  Man;  and 
whenever  this  fhall  offer,  the  Infpedtor  fhall  order  what  every  one  fhall  give. 
As  the  Gratification  Funds  are  deftined  only  to  maintain  the  Companies  com¬ 
plete,  and  that  the  Management  of  them  may  be  regulated  by  a  Method  which 
may  at  ail  Times  produce  an  obtaining  this  End,  their  Import  fhall  not  be  paid 
to  the  Captains,  but  at  the  Times  and  with  the  Circumftances  following,  viz. 
There  fhall  be  for  its  Depofit,  in  every  Department,  a  Cheft,  with  three  Keys 
of  different  Forms';  of  which  the  Commandant  of  the  Troops  fhall  have  one, 
in  whofe  Houfe  the  Cheft  fhall  be  kept;  the  oldeft  Captain  another;  and  the 
Officer,  who,  in  a  full  Affembly  of  the  Commandant  and  all  the  Captains  exift- 
ing  in  the  Department,  fhall  be  chofen  by  a  Plurality  of  Votes,  as  Depofttary, 
the  third;  and  this  Elect  fhall  not  be  excufed  from  exercifmg  the  Employ  with¬ 
out  a  lawful  Caufe:  If  the  Choice  falls  on  the  oldeft  Captain,  and  he  be  ordered 
to  go  abroad,  he  fhall  pafs  the  Key  to  the  next,  that  there  may  always  be  three 
Perfons  in  the  Management  thereof ;  and  he  fhall  become  refponfible  for  all  the 
Treafure,  and  fhall  keep,  in  the  fame  Cheft  with  it,  a  Book  of  all  Entries  and 
Payments,  with  every  Company’s  Accounts,  feparate.  Every  Captain  fhall  keep 
a  Stock  in  this  Cheft,  of  fix  thoufand  Rials  of  Vellon ,  that  he  may  at  all  Times  be 
ready  to  fatisfy  the  extraordinary  Charges  that  may  offer  in  the  Company;  and 
which  fhall  not  be  touched,  but  when  a  precife  Neceffity  urges :  For  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Expences  fhall  be  fupplied  from  the  Funds,  which,  extra  of  this  Depofit, 
fhall  go  falling  in;  and  when  there  fhall  be  an  abfolute  Neceffity  to  lay  Hands 
on  it,  the  Sum  taken  fhall  be  retained  from  future  Remittances,  to  complete 
the  aforefaid  Stock  of  fix  thoufand  Rials ;  this  Quantity  fecured,  the  Surplus  of 
what  goes  falling  in  fhall  be  paid  to  every  Captain  whensoever  he  fnall  defire  it. 
The  Depofitary  fhall  be  obliged  to  adjuft  the  Accounts  of  Gratification  every  four 
Months,  and  deliver  to  each  Captain  what  belongs  to  him.  When  it  fhall  offer 
to  raife  Recruits  at  the  common  Expence,  for  all  the  Corps  or  for  fome  Compa¬ 
nies,  the  interefted  Captains  fhall  meet  in  the  Commandant’s  Apartment,  and 
with -his- Affiftance  and  that  of  the  Sergeant-major’s,  they  fhall  agree  on  the  moft 
convenient  Method  for  Recruiting,  naming  the  Officers  and  Sergeants  of  the 
fame  Body  whom  they  fhall  deem  moft  fit  for  this  Charge;  and  the  Funds  which 
are  neceffary  for  this  Expence,  fhall  be  taken  out  of  the  common  Mafs,  and  after¬ 
wards  fettled  with  every  Captain.  When  there  are  Companies  which  have  but 
little  or  no  Gratification  Money  in  Stock,  the  Sergeant-major  fhall  advife  the 
Commandant,  that  he  may  give  the  requifite  Dilpofitions  conducive  to  the  ready 
putting  them  into  a  better  Condition,  by  flopping  their  Pay,  if  they  have  no 
Cafh  in  Depofit;  and  the  Depofitary  fhall  flop  One  per  Cent,  out  of  the  Gratifica¬ 
tion  Fund,  for  the  Charges  which  his  Management  may  expofe  him  to.  And, 
as  it  is  convenient  that  the  Captains  fhbnld  not  want  wherewithal  readily  to 
fupply  the  Expence  of  keeping  their  Companies  complete  in  their  marine  Ex¬ 
peditions,  the  Commandant,  on  hearing  the  Concerned,  fhall  determine,  by 
Agreement  with  the  Infpeclor,  what  Funds  will  be  neceffary  to  be  embarked; 
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and  if  the  Voyage  be  enlarged,  he  fhall  endeavour  to  remit  them  all  the  neceffary 
Succours,  which  may  be  agreeable  to  the  Condition  in  which  he  confiders  them, 
to  be.  In  cafe  of  a  general  Embarkation,  when  no  Officer  of  the  Corps  fhall 
remain  to  take  Care  of  the  Gratification  Oh  ell,  they  fhall  name,  in  the  afore- 
mentioned  Affembly,  a  fit  Perfon  to  deliver  the  Depofit  to,  with  a  Power  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  monthly.  Befides  the  Gratification,  twelve  Mufkets  with  their  Bayo¬ 
nets,  and  as  many  Sabres,  fhall  be  given  yearly  to  every  Company,  with  the 
Provifo  that  the  Captains  oblige  themfelves  to  have  the  Arms  always  complete, 
and  to  renew  them  whenever  neceffary 3  and  if  they  fhould  not  be  given  them 
on  the  King’s  Account,  they  fhall  have  an  Equivalent  in  Money,  at  the  Rate 
of  fixty  four  Rials  and  nine  Maravedis  Vellon  for  each  Gun  and  Bayonet;  and 
twenty  four  Rials  for -every  Sabre  -:  Which  Import  fhall  be  included  in  the  hi- 
branza ,  for  the  monthly  Gratification  3  and  it. fhall  be  put  into  the  Cheft  with 
the  Depofit,  without  its  being  applicable  to  any  other  Purpofe  than  that  of  its 
Appointment.  The  Battalions  of  Marine  are  to  provide  themfelves  with  Arms 
from  the  King’s  Fabrics,  for  the  Uniformity  of  Make,  Mounting,  Weight,  Size, 

&c.  with  the  Infantry  of  the  Army,  according  to  the  Ordinances  on  this  Sub¬ 
ject;  in  which  the  Captains  affembled  fhall,  with  the  Affiftance  of  the  Com¬ 
mandant  and  Sergeant-major,  order  what  fhall  be'  moft  convenient  for  their 
Purchafe  and  Conveyance.  In  Voyages,  the  Captains  fhall  procure  Arms  in  the 
befb  Manner  they  can ;  and  in  fome  Cafes,  they  may  avail  -themfelves  on  the 
Ships,  fatisfying  for  them  on  Return.  The  Infpehtor  and  Sub-Infpebtor  of  the 
Battalions  are  to  be  very  careful  that  every  thing  directed  in  this  Chapter  be  duly 
complied  with,  &c.  ‘  . 

•  -  .  r  . 
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Chap.  ix.  Of  Recruits,  and  the  Forming  their  Settlements . 

In  this  Chapter  we  have  thirty  two  Articles  3  which  commence  with  granting 
(by  the  King)  a  Faculty  to  the  Officers  of  the  Battalions  of  Marine  for  recruiting 
fuch  Men  as  fhall  voluntarily  offer,  to  complete  their  Companies  in  all  his  Do¬ 
minions,  both  in  Europe  and  America:  Ordering  the  Captaihs-geceral,  Gover¬ 
nors,  Commandants,  and  any  others  whatfoever,  that  they  do  not  hinder  any 
Perfon  from  entering  as  a  Soldier  into  the  marine  Troops,  except  he  be  lifted 
as  fuch  in  another  Corps,  or  otherwife  employed  in  his  Majefty’s  Service.  The 
marine  Officers  are  prohibited  (on  Penalty  of  lofiftg  their  Employs)  to  admit  any 
one  into  their  Companies  belonging  to  any  other  Corps  or  the  Militia,  knowing 
them  to  be  fo  :  And  the  King  commands  all  Sergeants,  Soldiers,  and  other  De¬ 
pendents  in  the  Navy,  not  to  obey  any  Orders  they  may  receive  from  their  Su¬ 
periors  to  fuborn  any  Men  from  other  Corps,  as  for  fuch  a  Proceeding  they  will 
be  punifhed  according  to  Law  3  the  Officers  alfo  are  forbid  to  force  any  one  into 
the  Service,  nor  to  cheat  him  into  it,  under  Promife  of  a  greater  Pay  or  Advan¬ 
tages  than  thofe  fettled,  on  Pain  of  making  good  all  Damages,  and  a  greater 
Chaftifement.  No  Soldier  fhall  be  admitted  into  thefe  Troops,  but  with  the 
Condition  of  ferving  eight  Years,  except  in  Time  of  W  ar,  or  a  confiderable  Lofs 
of  Men,  when  Recruits  may  be  entered  for  five  or  fix  Years;  and  every  one  fhall 
have  a  Certificate  from  the  Captain,  of  the  Time  agreed  for.  And  as  the  ma¬ 
rine  Battalions  are  a  Body  of  Spanifj  Infantry,  none  but  Natives  of  the  King¬ 
dom  are  to  ferve  therein  :  And  thefe  muft  be  Roman  Catholics ,  of  upwards  of 
five  Feet  and  an  Inch  high;  to  be  robuft,  and  free  from  all  incurable  Diforders, 
not  under  eighteen,  nor  above  forty  five  Years  of  Age.  A  greater  Number  fhall 
not  be  admitted  in  the  Companies  than  that  prefcribed ;  nor  fhall  any  one  pafs 
from  one  Company  to  another,  but  on  Occafions  expreffed  in  thefe  Ordinances. 

The  Place  of  a  Piper  may  be  given  to  one  of  the  Drummers  in  each  Company,  it 
he  is  qualified  for  it;  and  he  may  likewife  pafs  from  that  Office  to  be  a  Soldier, 
and,  nice  verfa ,  if  approved  of.  When  an  extraordinary  Recruiting  is  need- 
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jfary,  the  Towns  fhall  be  named  where  the  Officers  are  to  place  their  Colours, 
to  whom  great  Diligence  is  reccommended  j  and  when  the  Recruits  get  to  their 
deftined  Quarters,  they  fhall  be  divided  by  Lot  among  the  Companies.  If  the 
Garrifons  of  the  Ships  are  infufficient  for  the  Service,  and  there  is  no  other  Me¬ 
thod  of  their  Re-eftablifhment  than  recruiting  Strangers,  the  Commandant  of 
the  Fleet  may  permit  the  receiving  fome,  who,  befides  the  ordinary  Circum- 
ftances,  are  willing  to  comply  with  their  Obligation  :  But  as  foon  as  the  Ships 
return  to  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  or  to  any  other  Port  where  Spaniards 
can  be  procured,  the  Foreigners  fhall  be  difcharged.  And  as  the  Soldier  con- 
ftitutes  himfelf  to  ferve  in  the  Company  wherein  he  engages,  until  he  obtains 
a  legal  Licence  to  retire,  any  Officer,  'Sergeant  or  Corporal,  who  finds  a  De- 
ferter  from  his  Corps,  may  arreft  him  wherefoever  he  meets  him,  and  fend  an 
Account  thereof  to  the  Officer,  who  fhall  deliver  him  up  to  where  he  belongs : 
And  in  the  fame  Manner,  the  Commandants  of  the  marine  Battalions  fhall  de¬ 
liver  up  all  Deferters,  from  the  different  Bodies  of  the  Army,  to  the  Officers  who 
juftly  claim  them,  &c. 

Chap.  xfOj  the  Wages  which  the  Individuals  of  the  Battalions  of  Marine  are 

to  enjoy :  Its  Receipt  and  Difribution. 

This  Chapter  contains  thirty  Articles ;  ordaining,  That  the  Officers  of  the 
Navy,  employed  in  the  Battalions  of  Infantry,  fhall  enjoy  the  Salaries  which 
are  appointed  in  the  general  Regulation.  When  the  Troops  are  afhore,  the  firft 
Sergeant  fhall  have  ninety  Rials  of  Vellon  monthly}  the  common  Sergeant,  fixty 
feven  Rials  and  two  Maravedis ;  the  Corporal,  Drummer  and  Piper,  forty  nine 
Rials  and  fourteen  Maravedis ;  and  the  Soldier,  thirty  five  Rials  and  ten  Mara¬ 
vedis  per  Month:  Of  which  Wages  there  is  to  be  detained,  in  the  Treafury 
where  they  are  recovered,  eight  Maravedis  for  every  Efcudo  of  ten  Rials  Vellon , 
for  the  Invalids.  And,  befides  the  Pay,  every  firft  and  common  Sergeant,  Cor¬ 
poral,  Drummer,  Piper  and  Soldier,  fhall  be  daily  fuccoured  with  a  Ratio  of 
Ammunition  Bread,  to  weigh  twenty  four  Ounces  Cafilian }  and  the  Troops  in 
Cadiz  fhall  have  four  Maravedis  more  per  Diem ,  for  the  Expence  of  Water:  And 
wherever  the  Marines  are  quartered,  or  in  Garrifon,  they  fliall  be  affiffed  with 
the  fame  Utenfils  as  are  adminiftered  to  the  Infantry  of  the  Army}  and,  what¬ 
ever  is  due  to  them,  fhall  be  delivered  at  the  End  of  every  Month.  And  that 
the  Soldier  may  not  want  the  daily  Succour  fo  neceflary  to  his  Subfiftence,  there 
fhall  be  every  eight  Days  difpatched  a  fufficient  Sum  to  difcharge  it.  All  Li - 
branzas  which  fhall  be  made  for  the  Battalions  in  general,  or  for  Companies  or 
Individuals,  fhall  be  in  the  Name  of  the  empowered  Officer  (Paymafter) }  who 
fhall  belong  to  one  of  the  faid  Battalions,  and  be  elected  by  the  Captains  at  a 
general  Meeting  of  all  of  them  which  fhall  be  in  the  Department,  with  the  Af- 
fiffance  of  the  Sergeant-major  and  Commandant  of  the  Troops  :  And  he  who 
fliall  be  chofen  cannot  be  excufed  ferving  the  Office,  without  a  lawful  Caufe,  to 
be  allowed  of  by  the  Commandant.  He  fliall  be  exempted  from  fharing  with 
the  other  Officers  in  the  Duties  of  the  Battalions}  but  fliall  indifpenfably  follow 
the  Appointment  of  his  Company,  whenever  it  is  ordered  to  embark,  to  march 
to  another  Department,  or  to  ferve  in  any  other  Place  than  the  Capital  of  its 
Refidence }  in  which  Cafe  he  fhall  deliver  up  the  Accounts  to  the  Sergeant-ma¬ 
jor,  or  to  whatever  Officer  fhall  be  appointed  to  lucceed  him.  If  there  fhould 
be  four  Battalions  of  Troops  in  the  Department,  and  the  Commandant  fhould 
deem  one  Paymafter  infufficient  to  manage  the  Interefts  of  them  all,  he  may  de¬ 
termine  on  adding  another,  to  be  elected  in  the  fame  Manner  as  his  Colleague } 
as  the  Choice  is  at  the  Will  o.f  the  Captains,  fo  the  Difcharge  is  to  be,  whenfo- 
ever  they  give  a  fufficient  Reafon  for  it :  And  as  a  Satisfaction  for  the  Trouble 
which  he  may  be  at,  he  fliall  recover  One  per  Cent,  on  the  Officers  Pay,  and 
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Three  per  Cent,  if  he  is  obliged  to  go  out  of  the  Place,  where  the  Troops  are 
eftablilhed,  for  the  Recovery  of  the  Intereft s  appertaining  to  the  Corps  ;  with¬ 
out  any  Deduction  from  the  Sergeants  or  Troops  Pay,  nor  from  the  Gratifica¬ 
tion  Fund,  or  that  of  the  grand  Mafs.  He  (hall  keep  a  Book,  with  the  Accounts 
of  the  Cafh  received  and  difhibuted,  according  to  the  Intelligence  which  the 
Sergeant-major  lhall  communicate  to  him:  And  he  (hall  be  exadfly  punctual  in 
fatisfying  the  Captains  with  the  Pay  for  the  Subfiftence  of  the  Troops ;  of  which 
the  Corporals,  Drummers  and  Soldiers,  fliall  daily  receive  eight  Quarts  ;  and 
the  Remainder  of  the  Pay  lhall  remain  in  the  Captain’s  Power,  as  a  little  Mafs ; 
to  which  fhall  be  charged  what  correfponds  to  the  Invalids.  Thofe  Sergeants, 
Corporals,  Drummers  and  Soldiers,  who  may  be  fick,  fliall  be  cured  in  the 
Hofpitals  of  the  Departments,  or  in  others,  at  the  King’s  Expence;  and,  during 
the  Time  they  flay  in  them,  there  fhall  be  difcounted  from  the  Sergeants  two- 
thirds  of  their  Pay;  fo  that  the  firft  Sergeant  fliall  only  receive  one  Rial  Vellon ; 
the  inferior  Sergeants,  twenty  five  Maravedis  and  one-third  daily;  and  the  Cor¬ 
porals,  Drummers  and  Soldiers,  fliall  only  be  allowed  the  eight  Maravedis , 
Diurnals  from  the  little  Mafs.  When  the  Troops  are  embarked,  the  firft  Ser¬ 
geant  fhall  have  feventy  nine  Rials  and  fourteen  Maravedis  Vellon  the  Month ; 
the  common  Sergeant,  fifty  fix  Rials  and  fixteen  Maravedis  per  Month ;  the 
Corporal,  Drummer  and  Piper,  thirty  eight  Rials  and  twenty  eight  Maravedis 
the  Month ;  and  the  Soldier  fliall  have  monthly  twenty  four  Rials  and  twenty 
four  Maravedis,  all  of  Vellon :  From  which  Salaries  there  fhall  be  taken  the  pre- 
fcribed  Deduction  of  eight  Maravedis  per  Efcudo  for  the  Invalids  ;  and,  inftead 
of  the  Ratio  of  Bread  ordered  afhore,  there  fhall  be  adininiftered  to  the  Ser¬ 
geants,  Corporals,  Drummers  and  Soldiers,  an  ordinary  Ratio  of  the  Fleet.  In 
Voyages  to  America,  the  Troops  fhall  have  the  fame  Wages,  as  in  th q  European 
ones,  in  Vellon ;  and,  on  the  Company’s  Return  from  a  Cruize  or  Expedition 
to  the  Department,  their  Accounts  of  the  Voyage  fhall  be  fettled  without  Delay, 
and  every  one  paid  what  fliall  appear  to  be  due  to  them.  Every  Mufician  of  the 
Battalions  fhall  have  twenty  four  Efcudos  de  Vellon  per  Month  (with  the  ordi¬ 
nary  Difcount  for  Invalids),  a  Ratio  of  Bread  when  afhore,  and  a  naval  one 
when  embarked.  The  Drum-major,  whether  afhore  or  aboard,  fhall  have  the 
fame  Salary  as  a  common  Sergeant :  And  all  fliall  receive  their  Pay  from  the 
Paymafter  without  any  Difcount. 

Chap.  xi.  Of  the  grand  Mafs  for  the  Cloathmg  of  the  Battalions. 

This  Chapter  includes  twenty  eight  Articles ;  commencing  with  declaring  it  to 
be  his  Majefty’s  Intention,  That  the  Body  of  the  Battalions  of  marine  Infantry 
fhall  be  fatisfted  the  Import  of  the  grand  Mafs,  by  which  the  Coft  of  the  Cloath- 
ing  is  to  be  paid.  The  King  commands,  that  to  this  End,  fourteen  Maravedis 
fhall  be  credited  daily  for  every  firft  Sergeant,  common  Sergeant,  and  Drum- 
major;  eleven  Maravedis  the  Day  for  each  Corporal,  Drummer,  or  Piper;  ten 
Maravedis  for  each  Soldier,  and  thirty  four  Maravedis  per  Diem  for  a  Mufician ; 
reckoning  the  Months  of  thirty  Days  each,  without  making  any  Difcount  for 
-this  Reafon  from  the  Pay  of  the  feveral  Individuals  mentioned.  And,  for  the 
Recovery  of  this  grand  Mafs,  the  Battalions  fliall  always  be  confidered  as  com¬ 
plete  ;  and  without  attending  to  their  Diminution,  what  correfponds  to  eight 
Muficians,  two  hundred  eighty  eight  Sergeants,  four  Drum-majors,  feven  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  Corporals  and  Drummers,  and  four  thoufand  feven  hundred 
and  four  Soldiers,  fhall  be  delivered,  whilft  this  Body  remains  on  the  Footing  it 
is  now  eftablilhed.  The  grand  Mafs,  appertaining  to  all  the  Battalions,  fhall 
be  recovered  in  the  Department  where  the  Infpecior  and  the  chief  Command¬ 
ant  of  the  Troops  refide,  whofe  Intendant  fhall  draw  monthly,  five  thoufand 
two  hundred  and  thirty  four  Efcudos ,  one  Rial ,  and  fix  Maravedis  of  Vellon ,  for 
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the  Import  of  what  is  to  be  reckoned  monthly  to  all  the  Corps,  on  the  Footing 
of  its  Eftablifhment :  And  this  Sum  fhall  be  delivered  into  the  Treafury,  neat, 
without  the  ordinary  Deduftion  for  Invalids.  The  Libranza  of  this  Fund  (hall 
be  made  in  the  Name  of  the  Paymafter  of  the  Battalions,  who  is  to  deliver  it 
without  Delay,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  he  received  it,  to  the  Plead  InfpeCtor, 
who  fhall  depofit  it  in  the  Cheft  that  he  is  to  have  in  his  Houfe  with  three  Keys  ; 
of  which  he  fhall  retain  one,  another  fhall  be  delivered  to  the  principal  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Troops,  and  the  third  to  the  Officer  whom  the  DireCtor-general 
of  the  Fleet  fhall  appoint  to  adt  in  his  Name.  All  which  three  fhall  concur, 
(or,  if  any  one  of  them  is  indifpofed,  his  Deputy,  for  whom  he  is  to  be  an- 
fwerable)  whenever  the  Cheft  is  to  be  opened,  and  they  refponfible  for  the  right 
Application  of  this  Fund,  according  to  the  foie  Intent  of  its  Foundation.  And 
which  is  to  cloath  the  Muficians,  Sergeants,  Corporals,  Drummers,  and  Sol¬ 
diers  of  the  Battalions;  who  fhall,  every  four  Years,  have  an  intire  Suit,  con- 
fifting  of  a  Coat,  Waiftcoat  and  Breeches,  of  blue  Cloth  with  red  Facings,  the 
former  lined  with  red  Serge,  the  others  with  Linen,  and  all  with  Metal  Buttons 
gilt ;  two  Shirts,  two  Cravats,  or  Stocks ;  a  Pair  of  red  Worfted  Stockings,  a 
Pair  of  Shoes,  a  Hat  laced,  and  Accoutrements.  The  Muficians  and  Drummers 
Liveries  are  to  be  different  from  the  Uniform  of  the  Troops,  of  fcarlet  Cloth 
turned  up  with  blue;  and  to  the  former  fhall  only  be  given,  Coat,  Waiftcoat, 
Breeches,  Stockings,  and  Hats;  but  to  the  Drummers,  the  fame  Particulars  as 
to  the  Soldiers,  excepting  the  Accoutrements,  of  which  they  fhall  only  have  a 
Belt  for  a  Sabre:  And  in  regard  to  the  Trimmings  for  the  Muficians  and  Drum¬ 
mers  Cloathing,  they  fhall  be  what  the  Infpedtor  and  Commandant  fhall  agree 
on,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  DireCior-general ;  and  the  fame  is  to  be  prac- 
tifed  in  the  Diftindtion  of  Sergeants,  Corporals,  and  Drum-majors.  The  Cloths, 
Linens,  and  other  Particulars  of  the  Sergeants  Raiment,  fhall  be  of  a  better  Qua- 
„  lity  than  thofe  deftined  for  the  Soldiers;  but  they  fhall  be  allowed  no  Accoutre¬ 
ments,  as  their  Arms  are  the  S  word  and  Halberd,  with  which  they  are  to  furnifh 
themfelves  at  their  own  Coft.  In  the  Interval  of  the  four  Years,  there  fhall  be 
diftributed,  at  fixteen  and  fixteen  Months,  to  the  Sergeants,  Corporals,  Drum¬ 
mers  and  Soldiers,  a  half  Veftment,  confifting  of  a  Waiftcoat  and  a  Pair  of 
Breeches ;  a  Shirt,  Cravat,  a  Pair  of  Stockings  and  Shoes ;  all  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lours  and  Quality  with  the  whole  Suit.  And,  to  preferve  the  Cloaths  aboard, 
there  fhall  be  given  to  every  Corporal,  Drummer  and  Soldier,  a  Surtout,  or 
great  Coat,  of  ordinary  Linen  or  thin  Canvas,  decently  made,  with  a  Pair  of 
Breeches  of  the  fame,  and  a  fmall  Cap  of  Cloth;  all  which  fhall  be  delivered  to 
them  on  embarking.  And  all  the  whole  Cloathing,  both  Linen  and  Woolen, 
muff  neceffarily  be  the  Manufacture  of  Spain ;  and  the  greateft  Care  muff  be¬ 
taken  to  have  the  Whole  on  the  beft  and  cheapeft  Terms :  When  the  Diftribu- 
tion  of  the  new  Cloaths  is  made,  a  Return  of  the  remaining  old  ones  fhall  not 
be  demanded  of  the  Soldiers,  whofe  Property  they  are ;  nor  from  the  Captains, 
for  what  they  fhall  hav6  in  Hand  of  dead  Men  and  Deferters.  All  the  whole 
Corps  fhall  be  new  cloathed  at  the  fame  Time ;  and  that  belonging  to  abfent 
Companies,  fhall  be  kept  till  their  Return  to  the  Department,  or  Place  where  it 
may  be  fent  to:  Thofe  Companies  or  Branches  of  them  which  fhall  embark  on  a 
Voyage  before  the  Time  of  their  Delivery,  the  InfpeCfor  is  to  order  them  to  be 
anticipated,  efpecially  if  they  are  ordered  for  long  Voyages,  taking  Care  that 
they  never  fet  out  on  fuch  Expeditions  without  carrying  at  leaft  half  a  Suit,  &c. 
When  the  InfpeCfor  fhall  abfent  himfelf  from  the  Department,  he  fhall  deliver 
(with  the  DireCfor-general’s  Approbation)  his  Key  to  the  Officer  he  thinks  pro¬ 
per  to  be  intrufted  with  it ;  and  in  cafe  of  a  general  Armament,  the  Infpector 
and  Commandant  fhall  agree  where  to  place  the  Cheft,  availing  themfelves  on 
fome  creditable  Perfon  to  give  proper  Security  for  what  is  contained  therein. 
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Chap.  xii.  Of  the  monthly  Reviews  which  the  Miniflers  are  to  make  of  the  marine 
'Troops  3  and  the  Credits  that  are  to  be  made  for  them. 

This  Chapter  confifts  of  forty  one  Articles-,  Directing  the  Method  of  thefe  Re¬ 
views,  by  filing  before  the  Infpedtor  3  and  both  Officers  and  Soldiers  fubmitting 
to  his  Examination  3  as  well  of  their  Number  and  Identity,  as  of  their  Cloath- 
ing,  Arms,  &c.  which  is  indifpenfably  to  be  performed  every  Month  3  and  an  Ac¬ 
count  to  be  given  in  to  the  Treafury,  of  the  Men  exifting,  and  of  the  Time  when 
any  have  died  or  deferted.  No  Officer  can  employ  a  Soldier,  either  as  an  Affift- 
ant  or  Servant,  or,  without  thefe  Titles,  in  any  fervile  Office,  on  Penalty  of 
being  cafhiered :  And  a  Soldier,  manifefdng  to  the  Infpedtor  a  falfe  Mufter, 
fhall  directly  have  a  Libranza  on  the  Treafury,  of  fifty  Efcudos  de  Vellon  for  every 
Man  he  fhall  difeover  to  have  perfonated  a  Soldier  3  and  befides,  he  fhall  imme¬ 
diately  have  his  Difcharge,  if  he  defires  it,  or  be  palled  to  any  other  Company 
of  the  Corps  which  he  chufes  3  and  in  cafe  of  his  being  ill  ufed  by  his  Captain, 
or  any  other  Officer,  for  this  or  any  Complaint  made  to  the  Infpedtor,  the  Offi¬ 
cer,  fo  offending,  fhall  not  only  be  fufpended  from  his  Employ,  but  be  obliged 
to  give  the  injured  Soldier  feventy  five  Efcudos  de  Vellon,  and  his  Difcharge,  or  a 
Pafs  to  another  Company,  if  he  chufes  it.  The  Soldier’s  Pay,  Bread  or  Ratio, 
correfpondent  to  the  Service  he  is  put  on,  afhore  or  aboard,  fhall  commence 
from  the  Day  of  his  Lifting,  and  fhall  ceafe  on  that  of  his  Difcharge,  Death, 
or  Defertion.  For  every  Deferter  who  fhall  be  apprehended  off  of  facred  Ground, 
or  fhall  be  taken  from  thence,  eight  Quarts  fhall  be  credited  daily,  until  he  is 
prefented  in  the  Exchequer.  The  Salaries  correfpondent  to  the  Officers  Em¬ 
ploys,  fhall  not  commence  previous  to  their  taking  Poffeffion  of  them :  And  the 
Soldiers  who  are  raifed  to  Corporals  or  Sergeants,  or  made  Drummers,  fhall  have 
their  augmented  Pay  counted  from  the  Day  they  are  noted  in  the  Exchequer. 
Several  other  Particulars,  relative  to  the  Reviews,  are  ordered  in  this  Chapter  3 
but  as  they  are  common,  and  can  be  but  little  interefting  to  the  Reader,  I  fhall 
not  enlarge  on  them. 

Chap.  xiii.  Of  the  Scales  or  Regulations  made  for  the  Egrefs  of  the  Companies. 

This  Chapter  contains  the  fame  Number  of  Articles  as  the  laft  3  but  ferving 
only  to  regulate  the  Rotation  of  the  Marines  for  embarking  on  Expeditions  or 
Voyages,  I  deem  its  Tranfiation  fuperfluous,  and  therefore  omit  it. 

Chap.  xiv.  Of  the  Service  of  the  Troops,  when  embarked  in  Ships  of  War. 

We  have  in  this  Chapter  forty  Articles  3  Directing  the  Service  of  the  Troops 
aboard,  whofe  Companies  and  Detachments,  which  compofe  a  Veffel’s  Garrifon 
armed  for  the  Sea,  fhall,  on  embarking,  generally  be  divided  into  three  Squa¬ 
drons,  or  equal  Divifions,  whofe  Sergeants,  Corporals  and  Soldiers,  fhall  alter¬ 
nately  perform  the  Duties  of  Guards,  Gentries,  and  other  Exercifes  of  their  Pro- 
feffion :  Though  fhould  their  Number  be  fo  reduced,  as  to  incapacite  them  from 
forming  three  Squadrons,  they  fhall  be  divided  into  two  3  and  if,  by  any  extra¬ 
ordinary  Accident,  they  fhould  be  fo  reduced,  that  a  Moiety  of  them  prove  in- 
fufficient  to  occupy  all  the  Pofts,  the  Captain  of  the  Ship  fhall  direct  what  is  to 
be  done,  attending  to  the  Troops  having  their  proper  Reft,  without  being  want¬ 
ing  in  any  thing  eflential  to  the  Service.  Ships  in  Port  fhall  have  the  Guard 
changed  every  twenty  four  Hours,  and  the  Centinels  every  two  3  whofe  Officers 
fhall  take  Care  that  no  Abufes  prejudicial  to  the  Service  be  introduced  among 
them  3  and  when  this  happens,  the  Soldier  fhall  be  relieved,  and  receive  condign 
Punifhment.  After  the  Evening  Gun  is  fired,  the  Gentries  fhall  begin  to  chal¬ 
lenge,  with  the  Words  Centinela  alerta  (C'entinel  alert),  and  fo  continue  until 
Day-break:  And  the  Infantry  on  Guard  fhall  affift  on  all  Occafions  which  fhall 
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offer,  for  embarking  or  difembarking  Provifions,  Water,  Artillery,  or  Stores. 
The  Guards  at  Sea  fhall  be  formed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  that  in  Port,  viz.  one- 
third  fhall  mount  at  a  Time,  though  they  fhall  be  changed  every  four  Hours  ; 
and  they  fhall  affift  in  hauling  the  Ropes,  pumping,  or  any  other  Work  on  the 
Deck,  when  precisely  neceffary,  though  not  when  the  Sailors  are  capable  of 
performing  it  themfelves :  And  if  thefe  la ft  are  fo  reduced,  as  to  have  their 
Number  infufficient  for  mounting  aloft,  and  any  Soldier  is  capable  and  willing 
to  do  it,  he  fhall  not  be  hindered  by  his  commanding  Officer;  and  if  the  Ser¬ 
vice  continues  any  Time,  he  fhall  be  rewarded  according  to  his  Merits.  In  cafe 
of  an  Engagement,  the  Soldiery  fhall  be  placed  as  the  Captain  fhall  diredt ;  and 
he  may  appoint  fome  of  them  to  manage  the  Artillery :  And,  that  they  may  at¬ 
tain  fome  Knowledge  therein,  they  fhall  affift  at  the  Exercifes  which  fhall  be 
made  during  the  Campaign  for  the  Inftrudlion  of  the  Seamen.  The  Captain  is 
to  appoint  the  Number  of  Troops  that  are  to  affift  in  every  Place  of  their  Sta¬ 
tions  :  And  whenever  a  Party  is  to  be  detached  out  of  the  Ship  on  any  Expedi¬ 
tion  whatfoever,  the  commanding  Officer  fhall  affign  it  to  thofe  in  whom  he  can 
moft  confide,  or  fuch  as  come  in  Turn.  All  Sergeants,  Corporals,  Drummers, 
and  Soldiers,  who  embark,  fhall,  in  twenty  four  Hours  after  they  are  aboard, 
make  themfelves  acquainted  with  all  the  Officers  of  the  Ship,  that  they  may  pay 
them  an  equal  Refpedt  and  Attention  with  their  own.  The  Soldiers  fhall  re¬ 
ceive  their  Ratios  daily,  and  drefs  them  in  a  Kettle,  in  the  fame  Manner  and  at 
the  fame  Hours  as  the  Sailors  do.  They  fhall  keep  both  themfelves  and  their 
Quarters  clean,  and  not  come  out  of  them  flip-fhod  or  half-dreffed.  And  that 
the  Troops  may  become  dextrous  in  their  military  Exercifes,  they  fhall  (whilft 
in  Port)  pradtife  the  handling  their  Arms,  and  making  fuch  Evolutions  as  the 
Size  of  the  Veffel  will  admit  of;  and  to  do  this  with  firing,  at  leaft  twice  in  a 
Month,  if  the  Weather  permits. 

Chap.  xv.  Of  the  Service  of  the  marine  Troops  when  ajhore. 

In  this  Chapter  are  twenty  eight  Articles ;  ordering,  That  when  the  Marines 
are  difembarked,  their  principal  Service  fhall  be  to  guard  the  Arfenals,  and  Parts 
dependent  on  them :  But  if  this  alone  be  infufficient  to  employ  all  the  Troops, 
they  fhall  do  Duty  in  the  Place  of  their  ordinary  Refidence,  or  in  others,  that 
they  may  not  become  vitiated  by  a  too  long  Idlenefs  in  their  Quarters.  The 
Guards  fhall  be  changed  as  often  as  fhall  be  judged  convenient,  according  to 
the  Diftance  or  Vicinity  of  the  Place  from  their  ufual  Refidence.  They  fhall 
mount  Guard,  and  execute  all  the  Fundtions  of  the  Service  in  the  Arfenal,  with 
the  regular  Formalities  which  are  pradtifed  by  the  Infantry  in  other  Garrifons  : 
But  as  their  Duty  there  is  limited  to  the  Care  of  them,  they  fhall  not  be  obliged 
to  any  other  Labours,  than  the  regular  ones  of  their  Profeffion,  as  Guards,  Gen¬ 
tries,  Patroles,  &c.  except  any  extraordinary  Works  are  fet  on  Foot;  when  thofe, 
who  voluntarily  offer  themfelves,  may  be  admitted,  and  a  correfpondent  Grati¬ 
fication  given  them ;  though  they  are  at  the  fame  Time  to  take  their  Turns, 
and  comply  with  their  Obligation  as  Soldiers.  The  remaining  Articles  only  di- 
redt  to  their  Difcipline  in  Garrifon  and  Quarters ;  fo  that  I  pafs  on  to. 

Chap.  xvi.  treating  of  the  Method  to  be  obfei'ved  to  the  Individuals  of  the  marine 
Battalions,  as  well  for  a  limited  'Time ,  as  for  retiring  from  the  Service. 

This  Chapter  containeth  twenty  three  Articles-,  diredting,  That  no  Officer  of 
the  Battalions  can  feparate  himfelf  from  the  Company  in  which  he  is  eftablifhed, 
without  the  King’s  Leave,  on  Penalty  of  lofmg  his  Employ:  Though  if  airy  im¬ 
portant  Affair  iliould  oblige  him  to  abfent  himfelf  without  Delay,  the  Command- 
ant-general  of  the  Department  or  Squadron,  with  Information  of  his  particular 
Commandant,  may  grant  him  Licence  for  the  Time,  between  Review  and  Re¬ 
view, 
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view,  which  he  is  by  no  Means  to  exceed.  All  the  Officers  fhall  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  ordinary  Licences,  which  are  annually  granted  in  the  four  Winter 
Months,  when  there  is  no  marine  Expeditions  to  impede  it ;  obferving,  how¬ 
ever,  that  two  Officers,  by  Rotation,  always  remain  with  each  Company.  For 
the  particular  Diligence  of  the  Corps,  efpecially  in  Recruiting,  purfuing  De- 
ferters,  conducting  Cloathing,  &c.  both  the  Commandant  and  Infpedlor  fhall 
have  a  Power  to  name  the  Officers  they  think  proper,  giving  an  Account  to  the 
Commandant-general,  that  he  may  furnifh  them  with  his  Paffiports.  No  Offi¬ 
cer,  general  or  particular,  can  grant  Leave  to  any  Sergeant,  Corporal,  Drum¬ 
mer  or  Soldier,  of  the  Battalions,  to  retire  from  the  Service  on  any  Pretext  what- 
foever,  this  Faculty  appertaining  peculiarly  to  their  chief  Infpedlor;  and  he 
fhall  never  exercife  it,  but  in  cafe  of  an  incurable  Infirmity;  and  when  any  of 
thefe  fhall  have  uninterruptedly  ferved  ten  Years  in  the  Battalions,  and  then 
contradled  fome  Diforder  which  incapacitates  their  Continuance,  they  fhall  be 
placed  among  the  Invalids ;  as  thofe  alfo  fhall  be,  who  are  difabled  by  Wounds, 
&c.  from  performing  their  Duty.  All  Soldiers  fhall  be  immediately  difcharged, 
on  complying  with  their  Contradl,  if  they  do  not  care  to  renew  it ;  as  he  who 
is  raifed  to  a  Corporal,  during  the  Time  of  his  Agreement,  fhall  be,  if  he  de¬ 
fires  it:  But  no  one  is  to  be  promoted  to  a  Sergeancy,  who  does  not  oblige  him- 
felf  to  an  unlimited  and  perpetual  Service.  Thofe  which  are  difcharged  fhall 
have  a  Certificate  from  the  Infpedtor  thereof ;  though  this  is  only  to  be  granted 
in  the  King’s  European  Dominions,  and  not  in  America ,  notwithflanding  their 
Time  be  complied  with.  Sergeants,  Corporals,  Drummers  and  Soldiers,  who 
are  called  home,  on  fome  particular  Occafion,  may  have  a  Licence  granted  them 
by  their  commanding  Officer  (being  invalid  from  any  other),  though  for  a  Fur¬ 
lough  only  of  two  Months  ;  and,  during  his  Abfence,  his  Pay  is  to  be  flopped. 
All  Sergeants,  Corporals,  Drummers  and  Soldiers,  are  prohibited  Marriage, 
without  Licence  obtained  under  their  Commandant’s  Hand,  and  approved  by  the 
Infpedlor ;  who  are  however  forbidden  to  grant  fuch  Licences  without  a  weighty 
Reafon  for  it :  And  he  who  fhall  contravene  this  Prohibition,  is  to  be  ranked  as 
the  lafl  Soldier  in  the  Company,  and  obliged  to  a  perpetual  Service,  although 
he  had  engaged  for  a  limited  Time. 

Ninth  Treatise. 

Of  the  marine  Corps  of  Artillery. 

Chap.  i.  Of  the  Fftado  Mayor  of  the  Artillery ,  and  the  Officers  Duty  who 

compofe  it. 

This  Chapter  confifls  of  twenty  five  Articles . —  The  firft  ordaining,  That  the 
general  State  of  the  Artillery,  for  the  Service  of  the  Navy,  fhall  be  compofed  of 
a  Commiffary-general,  two  provincial  Commiffaries,  two  firft  ordinary  Com- 
miffaries,  and  four  fecond  ordinary  Commiffaries;  befides  the  Officers  of  Bombs 
and  Firefhips,  Warehoufemen,  their  Adjutants,  and  Mailer  Armourers,  which 
will  be  treated  of  hereafter.  The  Government  of  the  whole  Corps  of  Artillery, 
and  the  chief  Command  of  the  Brigades  or  Troops  appointed  for  the  Service,  or 
Management  of  it,  fhall  be  in  Charge  of  the  Commiffary-general ;  who  fhall, 
by  reafon  of  his  Employ,  rank  in  and  out  of  the  Navy,  as  an  abting  Captain  of 
a  Ship,  if  he  does  not  obtain  a  higher  Degree ;  and  is  to  refide  in  the  Department 
which  the  King  affigns  him.  His  Orders  and  Difpofitions  fhall  extend  to  every 
thing  appertaining  to  the  marine  Artillery,  as  Guns,  Carriages,  Stores,  Ammu¬ 
nition,  &c.  either  in  the  Parks  or  Warehoufes  ;  to  take  Care  of  their  Stowage, 
Prefervation,  and  bell  Difpofition :  And,  in  the  Founderies  and  Fabrics,  to 
caufe  the  Rules  and  eflablifhed  Proportions  to  be  obferved ;  to  examine  and 
prove  the  Cannon,  and  all  the  Stores,  Commodities  and  Inllruments,  which  are 
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to  be  received  for  the  Service  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Navy;  and  in  the  Men  of 
War,  Bombs,  and  Firefhips.  The  Commandants-general  of  the  Departments 
and  Fleets  fhall  give  all  their  Affiftance  to  facilitate  the  Execution  of  the  Com- 
miffary-general’s  Orders ;  whofe  Infpeftion  in  Artillery  Affairs,  fhall  not  be  li¬ 
mited  to  the  Department  where  he  refides,  but  the  provincial  Commiffaries  fhall 
alfo  be  fubordinate  to  him.  He  fhall  annually  give  an  exaft  Account  of  the 
Condition  of  all  the  marine  Artillery,  in  the  three  Departments,  to  his  Majefty ; 
exprefTmg  what  is  neceffary  to  be  repaired,  that  it  may  be  maintained  on  a  good 
Footing.  The  Corps  of  Artillery,  and  its  Brigades,  fhall  be  comprehended  in 
the  general  Direftion  of  the  military  Part  of  all  the  Navy;  and  confequently 
the  Commiffary-general  and  all  his  Dependents  are  fubordinate  to  him  who  fhall 
have  the  Charge  thereof :  But  the  propofing  for  all  vacant  Employs  in  the  Ef- 
tado  Mayor ,  and  Brigades  of  Artillery,  does  peculiarly  appertain  to  the  Commif¬ 
fary-general  ;  who  fhall  deliver  them  to  the  Director-general,  that,  with  his 
Information  added,  he  may  pafs  them  to  the  King.  And  as  the  Commiffary- 
general  is  Commandant  of  the  Body  of  the  Brigades  of  Artillery,  he  fhall  govern 
this  Troop  in  all  Things  relative  to  its  Difcipline,  Policy,  Mechanics  and  Ser¬ 
vice,  with  the  fame  Faculties  that  the  principal  Commandant  of  the  marine  Bat¬ 
talions  praftifes  in  his:  And  all  the  Officers  of  the  Brigades,  detached  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Departments  or  Squadrons,  fhall  punftually  obey  his  Inftruftions  and  Or¬ 
ders,  relative  to  the  Regimen  and  Government  of  the  Troops  which  they  fhall 
command;  always  acknowledging  him  for  their  Chief,  and  immediate  Superior 
in  thofe  Affairs.  He  may  imprifon,  or  otherwife  punifh  his  Dependents,  ex¬ 
cept  in  heavy  Crimes  neceffary  to  be  brought  before  a  Council  of  War.  He  or 
his  Deputy  fhall  exercife  the  fame  Functions  when  the  Troops  are  embarked  as 
afhore  :  And  as  there  is  no  determined  Infpeftor,  the  Commiffary-general  fhall 
aft  as  fuch,  fubordinate  to  the  Director  of  the  Fleet ;  though  he  fhall  yearly 
have  his  Behaviour  infpe6ted  into  by  an  Officer  of  his  Majefty ’s  Appointment. 
In  Want  of  the  Commiffary-general,  the  Command  of  all  the  Corps  of  Artillery, 
and  its  Brigades,  fhall  devolve  on  the  oldeft  provincial  Commiffary.  In  the  De¬ 
tachments  which  fhall  be  made  of  the  Brigades,  in  Departments  or  Squadrons, 
the  Command  fhall  be  in  the  fame  Manner,  a  Vacancy  always  falling  to  the 
next  in  Degree  and  Antiquity :  And  the  provincial  Commiffaries  fhall,  as  fuch, 
aft  alternately  with  the  Captains  of  Frigates  in  the  Navy;  one  of  which  fhall 
rehde  in  each  of  thofe  Departments  where  the  Commiffary-general  is  not  efta- 
blifhed.  The  two  firft  ordinary  Commiffaries  fhall  rank  in  the  Navy  with  the 
Lieutenants  of  a  Ship ;  and  they  fhall  both  refide  in  the  fame  Department  with 
the  Commiffary-general,  under  whom  they  fhall  ferve,  one  with  the  Title  of 
Sergeant-major  of  the  Brigades,  and  the  other  with  that  of  Adjutant-general  of 
the  Artillery;  and  each  fhall  attend  to  the  complying  with  his  particular  Func- 
tions,  without  mixing  or  interfering  with  the  other.  The  former  fhall  (under 
the  Orders  of  his  Commandant)  take  Care  of  the  Difcipline  of  the  Brigades  in 
their  Exercifes,  inftrufting  the  Gunners  in  what  is  neceffary  for  them  to  learn  ; 
praftifing  the  fame  Funftions  in  all  Refpefts  as  the  Sergeant-majors  of  the  Bat¬ 
talions  of  Marines.  The  Adjutant-general  fhall  attend  all  Tranfaftions  relative 
to  the  Artillery,  either  in  the  Parks,  Warehoufes,  arming  and  difarming  of 
Ships ;  and,  under  the  Direftions  of  the  Commiffary-general,  he  ihall  particu¬ 
larly  infpeft  all  that  regards  the  Inftruftion  of  the  Theory  and  Praftice  of  the 
Gunners,  in  the  Science  they  principally  profefs.  The  fecond  Commiffaries  in 
ordinary  fhall  rank  in  the  Marine  with  Lieutenants  of  Frigates;  of  which  two 
fhall  refide  in  the  fame  Department  with  the  Commiffary-general,  the  one  ferv- 
ing  as  Adjutant  of  the  Brigades  under  Orders  of  the  Sergeant-major,  and  the 
other  fubjeft  to  the  Adjutant-general  of  the  Artillery  for  all  the  Operations  of 
his  Infpeftion ;  and  the  Funftions  of  their  refpeftive  Superiors  fhall  be  exer- 
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cifed  by  them  in  the  others  Abfence.  In  each  of  the  other  Departments,  there 
ihall  be  a  fecondary  ordinary  Commiffary  ;  in  whom  fhall  be  reunited  the  Offices 
of  Sergeant-major  and  Adjutant-general :  Both  which  Employs  he  fhall  exercife 
indiftin&ly,  with  the  Title  of  Adjutant-major  of  the  Artillery  in  his  Diftridt  • 
and,  in  this  Quality,  he  is  to  take  Care  that  they  be  properly  trained,  fo  as  to 
be  good  Soldiers. 

Chap.  ii.  Of  the  Brigades  of  the  marine  Artillery :  Clajfes ,  and  Number  of  which 
each  is  to  conffl-,  the  Circumfances  which  are  to  concur  in  all  thofe  who  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  ferve  therein ;  and  concerning  thofe  who  may  pafs  from  fome  Clajfes  to 
ethers. 

• .  ■■  .  •  .  <•  ; ...  ;  I  ;  .  •  •  > 

In  this  Chapter  are  contained  thirty  one  Articles,  directing,  That  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  the  marine  Artillery,  aboard  of  Ships  and  in  the  Arfenals,  there  Ihall  be 
at  prefent  a  Corps  of  a  thoufand  Men,  befides  the  Officers  of  the  Efado  Mayor , 
beforementioned  ;  which  fhall  be  divided  into  eight  Brigades,  with  a  Chief  in 
each  to  govern  it,  and  a  Lieutenant,  fubftituted  in  all  the  Functions  and  Ope¬ 
rations  appointed  him  in  the  Service.  Thefe  Brigades  fhall  be  placed  on  the 
Footing  of  the  Spanifj  Infantry,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Regiment  of  Artil¬ 
lery  in  the  Army,  which  Antiquity  it  Ihall  enjoy,  and  of  occupying  the  next 
Place  to  that,  on  all  Occafions  when  joined  with  other  Corps.  It  fhall  have 
three  Colours  ;  the  one,  Purple,  with  his  Majefty’s  Arms  in  the  Middle,  an  An¬ 
chor  in  two  of  the  extreme  Angles,  and  a  Bomb  in  the  others ;  the  other  two 
Colours  fhall  be  White,  with  the  Crofs  of  Burgundy ,  and  the  fame  Device  of  An¬ 
chors  and  Bombs  in  the  Extremes ;  and  they  are  all  to  be  of  the  fame  Size  with 
thofe  of  the  Infantry.  Each  Brigade  fhall  be  compofed  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  five  Places,  exclufive  of  the  two  Officers,  and  their  Divifion  fhall  be  as 
follows  :  Eight  Gunners,  eight  primary  Cabos,  eight  fecondary  ditto,  a  Drum¬ 
mer,  and  an  hundred  Artillery  Men ;  divided  into  three  Claffes,  of  Bombardiers, 
Gunners,  and  Affiftants ;  of  which  each  Brigade  fhall  have  twelve  of  the  firft, 
forty  four  of  the  fecond,  and  the  fame  Number  of  the  third.  The  Chiefs  of  the 
Brigades  of  Artillery  fhall  be  regarded,  both  in  and  out  of  the  Navy,  as  Lieu¬ 
tenants  of  a  Ship,  or  Captains  of  Infantry;  and  Lieutenants,  as  Enfigns  of  a 
Ship,  or  Lieutenants  of  Infantry ;  the  Gunners  fhall  be  reckoned  as  Sergeants  of 
Infantry:  The  firft  Cabos  fhall  obey  the  Gunners,  and  Sergeants  of  other  Bo¬ 
dies,  when  they  concur  with  them;  and  fhall  command  the  fecond  Cabos  of  their 
Corps,  and  the  Corporals  of  others :  The  Bombardiers,  Gunners  and  Affiftants, 
fhall  indiftindtly  do  the  Duty  of  Soldiers,  with  Preference  of  the  Bombardier  to 
the  Gunner,  and  of  this  to  the  Affiftant.  All  thofe  who  would  be  admitted  to 
ferve  in  the  Brigades,  muft  be  approved  by  the  Commiffary-general,  or  by  the 
Provincial  who  fhall  command  the  Artillery  of  the  Department,  to  whom  it  fhall 
appertain  to  examine  whether  thofe  who  offer  to  ferve,  are  qualified  according 
to  the  Ordinances  :  As,  firft,  they  muft  be  Roman  Catholics ,  well-made,  robuft, 
and  free  from  any  habitual  Indifpofition  ;  not  to  be  under  five  Feet  two  Inches 
high.  Age  from  Eighteen  to  Forty;  and  no  one  fhall  be  received  for  a  limited 
Time,  but  with  the  Obligation  of  ferving  perpetually;  nor  any  that  cannot  write 
and  read,  or  at  leaft  demonftrate  a  good  Capacity  for  foon  learning.  And  as  it 
is  convenient  that  thofe  ferving  in  the  Brigades  fhould  be  Seamen,  as  this  will 
very  much  conduce  to  their  greater  Perfedfion  in  the  Practice  of  the  marine  Artil¬ 
lery,  they  fhall  always  be  preferred  who  have  this  Circumftance  in  their  Favour; 
and  therefore  if  the  Detachments  of  Brigades  have  Suffered  in  a  Campaign,  fo 
that  the  Remainder  are  infufficient  for  the  Service,  and  the  Claffes  of  Sailors  are 
in  good  Condition,  the  Commandant  of  the  Squadron  may  permit  thofe  to  be  re¬ 
cruited  from  among  them,  who  fpontaneoufly  offer  themfelves  thereto :  And, 
although  the  Brigades  are  formed  on  the  Foot  of  being  Spaniards ,  Strangers  of 
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all  Nations  fhall  be  admitted,  to  the  Number  that  the  Commifiary-general  {hall 
think  proper,  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  Eftablifhment  of  each  Brigade,  on 
any  Pretence  whatfoeverj  and  with  the  Conditions,  that,  befides  the  regular 
Qualifications,  they  be  Catholics ,  and  underhand  the  Spanift  Language.  Both 
the  Commifiary-general  and  the  Provincials  fhall  obferve  what  is  ordered  about 
the  Battalions,  that  no  Violence  or  Deceit  fhall  be  pradtifed  in  the  raifing  Re¬ 
cruits  ;  nor  any  more  Pay  or  Emoluments  promifed  than  thofe  prefcribed  in  the 
Ordinances.  They  (hall  be  prefented  to  the  Sergeant-major,  or  Adjutant  exer- 
cifing  his  Fundtions ;  who  fhall  inform  himfelf  whether  they  enter  voluntarily 
into  the  Service,  have  not  been  fuborned  from  any  other  Corps,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  their  lifting  Money:  And,  finding  no  Objedtion,  he  enters  them  on  the 
Lift,  with  their  Names,  Parentage,  Phyfiognomies,  or  other  particular  Marks, 
at  firft  only  in  the  Clafs  of  Afliftants,  though  the  Commifiary-general  may  de¬ 
termine  whether  this  fhall  be  among  the  Gunners  or  Bombardiers ;  and  he  only 
hath  the  Power  of  advancing  or  degrading  them,  according  as  their  Merits  or 
Demerits  may  require,  &c. 
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Chap.  hi.  Of  the  Wages,  Cloathing,  and  Arming  the  Brigades. 

In  the  twenty-one  Articles  of  this  Chapter  is  fpecified,  That  the  Officers  of  the 
E/lado  Mayor ,  and  Brigades  of  Artillery,  fhall  enjoy  the  Salaries  appointed  in  the 
Regulation,  under  the  fame  Rules  with  thofe  of  the  general  Body,  and  Battalions 
of  the  Navy.  The  Gunner  fhall  have  monthly  one  hundred  fifty  and  eight 
Rials  and  twenty-eight  Maravedis  of  Vellon  ;  the  fir  ft  Corporal,  one  hundred  thirty 
and  two  Rials  twelve  Maravedis ;  the  fecond  Corporal,  one  hundred  and  four 
Rials  four  Maravedis  ;  the  Bombardier,  ninety  Rials  thirty  Maravedis  ;  the  Ar¬ 
tillery-man,  feventy  Rials  twenty  Maravedis  ;  the  Affiftant,  fifty-two  Rials  thirty- 
two  Maravedis.;  and  the  Drummer,  fixty-three  Rials  eighteen  Maravedis  ;  all  with 
the  uiual  Difcount  for  Invalids.  The  Pay  fhall  be  remitted  every  Month  to  each 
Department  for  the  Troops  of  the  Brigade  exifting  in  it,  and  fhall  be  received  and 
diftributed  by  an  Officer  of  their  own  Corps,  appointed  for  that  Purpofe  ;  but  that 
the  Troops  may  not  want  their  daily  Succour,  a  Sufficiency  fhall  be  paid  every 
eight  or  fifteen  Days  to  their  Officers,  and  the  Account  fettled  by  them  at  the 
Month’s  End.  The  Chiefs  fhall  give  to  the  Gunners  their  full  Pay,  only  dis¬ 
counting  for  the  Invalids;  but  from  all  others  they  fhall  retain  twelve  Maravedis 
for  the  little  Mafs,  and  fuccour  the  firft  Corporal  with  thirty-four  Quarts  and  a 
half  per  Day,  the  fecond  Corporal  with  twenty-fix  Quarts  and  a  half,  the  Bombar¬ 
dier  with  twenty-two  Quarts  and  three  Maravedis,  the  Artillery-man  with  feven- 
teen  Quarts,  the  Drummer  with  fifteen  Quarts,  and  the  Affiftant  with  twelve  4 

.  Quarts.  The  Brigades  embarked  fhall  enjoy  the  fame  Pay  as  afhore,  as  well  in 
their  European  as  ylmerican  Voyages ;  and  from  the  Day  of  their  going  aboard 
they  fhall  receive  their  Wages  at  the  fame  Times  as  the  Ships’  Crews  do  ;  and  be¬ 
sides  their  Salaries,  the  Gunner,  Corporal,  Drummer,  and  Artillery-man,  of  all 
ClaiTes,  fhall  enjoy  an  entire  naval  Ration  daily  whilft  aboard,  and  when  afhore 
one  of  Ammunition  Bread  ;  and  thefe  Troops  fhall  be  affifted  with  the  fame  Uten- 
.fils  as  is  granted  to  the  Battalions,  wherever  they  arev  All  the  Individuals  of  the 
Brigades  fhall  have  Admittance  to  the  Hol'pitals  if  they  choofe  to  feek  for  Cure  in 
them,  difeounting  from  the  Gunners,  for  the  Time  they  remain  therein,  One-third  of 
their  Pay,  and  from  all  the  reft  the  whole  Import,  except  the  twelve  Maravedis  of  the 
little  Mafs:  but  when  embarked,  they  fhall  be  attended  without  difeounting  their  Pay, 
which  they  fhall  receive  entire.  And  that  the  Corps  of  the  Brigades  may  of  itfelf 
•take  Care  of  its  Cloathing  and  Arms,  it  fhall  have  a  diurnal  Credit  of  fixteen  Mara¬ 
vedis  for  every  Gunner,  twelve  for  a  firft  or  fecond  Corporal,  Drummer,  Bombar¬ 
dier,  Artillery- man,  and  Affiftant,  without  touching  their  Pay.  The  Treafure  of 
•the  great  Mafs  fhall  be  fhut  up  in  a  C'.heft  under  three  Keys,  and  nothing  taken 
out  thereof,  only  for  the  providing  of  the  whole  and  half  Cloathing,  and  Arms  ; 
obferving  exactly,  in  the  Difpofition  thereof,  the  fame  as  hath  been  ordered  for  the 
Battalions.  And  that  the  Cloaths  and  Arms  may  be  provided  with  the  greateft 
CEconomy  and  Propriety,  the  Contracts  fhall  be  examined,  and  the  Conditions  ap¬ 
proved,  in  a  Meeting  of  the  Commiflary-general  and  Chiefs  of  Brigades,  with  the 
•Intervention  of  the  Sergeant-major ;  but  whether  the  Cloathing  be  made  by  Con¬ 
tract,  or  by  Management  of  the  Corps,  the  fame  PraCtice  fhall  be  conftantly  ob- 
ferved  as  is  dire&ed  for  the  Battalions  ;  and  no  Commander  may  pretend  a  Right 
to  the  grand  Mafs,  although  a  Reftdue  fhould  remain  after  providing  the  Cloath¬ 
ing,  as  it  is  folely  referved  for  this  Purpofe  ;  and  the  Surplus  fhall  be  applied  to  the 
Purchafe  of  NecelTaries  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Cloathing  aboard,  or  working  in 
the  Arfenals  :  And  the  Chiefs  fhall  be  anfwcrable  for  thofe  that  are  delivered  to 
them  for  their  Brigades,  and  remain  obliged  to  pay  the  Expence  of  them  that 
fhall  be  wanting,  out  of  the  -Fund  of  their  Gratification,  and  to  cloath  the  Recruits 
•uniformly  with  the  others,  without  deducing  any  Thing  from  their  Pay  or  Lifting- 
money.  The  Cloathing  of  the  Brigades  fhall  confift  entirely  of  the  fame  Particu¬ 
lars  and  Qualities  as  thofe  of  the  Battalions,  excepting  the  Waiftcoats  being  red, 
and  the  adding  a  Collar  to  the  Coat,  or  fome  other  Trifle  to  make  the  Diftindtion 
•more  apparent.  There  fhall  likewife  be  diftributed  to  the  Brigades  (beiides  their 
Vol.  I.  6  K  Linen 
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Linen  Breeches  and  Frocks  to  preferve  their  Cloaths)  a  Surtout,  for  the  W orks  in 
which  they  lhall  be  employed  on  board  or  alhore.  The  Cloth  of  the  Gunner’s 
Cloaths  lhall  be  of  a  better  Quality,  but  they  lhall  have  no  Linen  Frocks,  Surtouts, 
Caps,  nor  any  other  Hamels  than  the  Cartouch  Box ;  but  this  to  be  more  decent 
than  the  common  ones :  and  in  regard  of  the  Trimming,  or  Diftm£tion  of  their 
Uniform,  and  that  of  the  Corporals,  it  lhall  be  determined  by  the  Commiffary- 
general,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Director  ;  as  lhall  be  the  Drummer’s  Liveries, 
to  whom  the  fame  Particulars  lhall  be  given  as  to  the  Artillery-men,  except  the 
Hamel's,  of  which  they  lhall  only  have  a  Belt.  The  whole  Cloatning  lhall  be  if- 
fued  every  fourth  Year,  and  in  the  Intermedium  two  Half  Suits  lhall  be  given,  each 
to  confift  of  a  Shirt,  Neckcloth,  Hat,Waiftcoat,  Breeches,  Stockings,  and  Shoes,  and, 
if  requilite,  a  Linen  Frock  and  Breeches,  comprehending  the  Gunners  in  the  Things 
that  belong  to  them.  The  Officers' of  the  Brigades  lhall  make  ufe  of  the  fame  Uniform 
(without  any  Difference)  as  that  of  the  general  Corps  of  the  Fleet.  The  Arms  of 
the  Artillery-men  lhall  confift  in  a  Mufquet,  Bayonet,  a  curved  Broad  Sword  with 
a  Brafs  Hilt :  the  Officers  and  Gunners  lhall  likewife  ufe  the  Fufil  and  Bayonet, 
whofe  Arms  lhall  be  at  their  Expence.  On  forming  the  Corps  on  the  Footing 
which  this  Ordinance  prefcribes,  there  lhall  be  given  to  it  the  Arms  complete  out 
of  his  Majefty’s  Treafury,  and  their  Prefervation  lhall  remain  under  the  Care  of 
the  faid  Body,  and  their  Renewal  henceforward  be  at  its  Coll  out  of  the  grand 
Mafs.  The  Chiefs  lhall  be  refponfible  for  the  Arms  delivered  for  the  Brigades,  as 
the  Artillery-men  lhall  be  to  them  for  any  loll  by  their  Negligence. 

Chap.  iv.  Of  the  Obligation  of  the  Chiefs  to  maintain  their  Brigades  complete,  and 
the  Gratification  they  are  to  enjoy  for  this  Purpofe. 

This  Chapter  is  compofed  of  twenty-four  Articles  relative  to  its  Title,  ordering. 
That  the  Chiefs  lhall  maintain  their  refpedtive  Brigades  complete,  in  ferviceable 
Men,  Cloaths,  and  Arms  ;  for  which  Purpofe  they  lhall  each  have,  by  way  of  Gra¬ 
tification,  fifty  Efcudos  dt  Veilon  per  Month,  reckoning  from  the  Number  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  Places  exclufive,  to  that  of  an  hundred  twenty-five  inclulive,  twenty  Reales  de 
Veilon  for  each ;  but  when  he  lhall  only  have  the  firll  Number  of  effective  Men, 
he  lhall  receive  no  Gratification ;  and  if  they  are  under  this  Number,  there  lhall 
be  diicounted  from  his  Pay  the  faid  twenty  Reales  of  Veilon  for  every  Man  want¬ 
ing.  The  Men  embarked  for  a  Voyage,  either  in  Europe  or  America ,  lhall  be  ac¬ 
counted  complete  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  Veffels  return,  a  Defertion  or  Death  is  found 
on  the  Lifts  of  thofe  that  have  been  credited  in  preceding  Accounts,  it  lhall  be  de¬ 
ducted  in  fubfequent  ones  from  the  Vacancy  to  the  Supplement.  In  regard  to  cre¬ 
diting  the  Sums  employed  out  of  the  Capital  of  a  Department  for  the  Service,  in 
recruiting,  or  other  Diligences  of  the  faid  Corps,  for  the  Sick  which  have  remained 
in  Hofpitals  of  the  Kingdom,  or  foreign  ones,  of  Prifoners,  &c.  the  fame  Practice 
fnall  be  obferved  with  the  Brigades  as  with  the  Battalions  of  Infantry,  regulating 
the  fame  according  to  that  in  the  Treatife  of  thefe  remains  eftablilhed.  All  the  In- 
grefs  of  the  Gratifications  lhall  be  depofited  in  a  Cheft  with  three  Keys,  which 
lhall  be  kept  by  the  Commiffary-general,  the  Adjutant-general  of  the  Artillery, 
and  the  chief  Depofitary,  who,  as  Principal,  lhall  take  Care  of  the  Reception  and 
Diftribution  of  this  Fund,  with  the  Intervention  of  the  other  two  Keys,  who  lhall 
concur  at  the  Introduction  and  Extraction  of  all  the  Sums.  The  Depofitary  lhall 
be  elected  by  the  Chiefs  of  the  Brigades,  who  lhall  all  have  a  Right  to  give  their 
Vote,  although  they  are  appointed  for  another  Department.  They  lhall  continue  a 
Year  in  the  Employ,  receiving,  diftributing,  and  regulating  the  Accounts  caufed  by 
this  Fund  ;  but  if  the  Chiefs  have  a  mind  to  prolong  the  Commiffion,  they  may  fo 
difpofe  it,  provided  he  is  not  thereby  prevented  from  taking  his  Turn  by  Sea  or 
Land  when  it  touches  him.  And  the  foie  Defign  of  this  Fund  being  to  provide 
lor  the  Expences  caufed  by  Recruits,  their  Cloathing,  and  maintaining  their  Arms 
in  a  ferviceable  Condition,  it  is  not  to  be  applied  to  any  other  Purpofe,  except  to 
relieve  fame  urgent  Neceffity  of  the  Brigades  ;  in  which  Cafe  the  Whole  or  Part 
anay  be  made  ufe  of;  but  with  the  Obligation  of  replacing,  on  the  firll  Opportunity, 
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whatever  fhall  have  been  taken  out.  Of  every  Brigade  is  always  to  remain  exi th¬ 
ing  in  the  Depofite  nine  thoufand  Reales  qfVellon ,  which  correspond  to  the  Gra¬ 
tification  of  eighteen  Months  of  its  Completion  ;  and  when  this  Quantity  fhall  be 
effedive,  and  the  Brigade  complete,  the  Depositary  fhall  deliver  the  Amount  of 
the  monthly  Gratification  to  the  Chief  of  it,  if  he  fhould  not  choofe  to  have  it  re¬ 
served  in  Stock.  The  obligatory  Year  finifhed,  the  Depofitary  fhall  form  a  general 
Account,  with  all  poffible  Clearnefs  both  in  Dates  and  Parcels,  and  fhall  draw  our. 
the  particular  Settlements  of  each  Brigade,  dilcounting  whatever  he  fhall  have  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  aforefaid  Interventions  ;  which  Accounts  and  Adjuftments  he  fhall 
manifefl  to  the  Sergeant-major,  that,  comparing  them  with  thole  he  is  to  keep  fe- 
parately,  he  may  corred  the  Errors  he  fliall  find,  and  prefent  them  in  that  State  to 
the  Commiffary-general.  The  Commiffary-general  and  Sergeant-major  fhall  be 
careful  that  the  Produd  of  the  Gratifications  be  not  converted  to  any  other  Ufe 
than  thofe  expreffed  ;  and  fhall  likewife  examine  whether  the  Account  of  Charges, 
and  Receipts  of  each  Chief  were  regulated,  to  what  the  Recruit,  Cloaths,  and  Arms 
really  coft ;  and  in  cafe  of  finding  any  Miflake,  there  fliall  be  inferted  in  the  Re¬ 
ceipt  the  Balance  that  is  to  be  paid.  The  Paymafter  fhall  receive  jointly  the  Pay, 
and  Import  of  the  Gratification  for  each  Brigade  ;  whofe  feparate  Account  the  Ser¬ 
geant  major  fhall  take  for  Examination  ;  and  finding  it  right,  he  fliall  have  it  eopied 
in  his  Book,  and  fend  it  by  the  faid  Paymafter  to  the  Depofitary,  that  he  may  like¬ 
wife  tranferibe  the  fame  in  the  Book  of  what  he  ought  to  have  in  Stock ;  with 
which  he  fhall  immediately  depofit  the  refpedive  Sums.  When  it  fhall  be  found 
neceffary  to  fend  Officers,  with  Parties  of  Gunners,  Corporals,  and  Artillery-men,  to 
recruit,  the  Commandant  of  the  Corps  fhall  folicit  the  General  of  the  Department 
to  appoint  the  Places  they  are  to  go  to  with  their  Paffiports,  that  the  Dietas  may  be 
adminiftered  to  them,  which  the  Commiffary-general  or  Provincial,  and  the  Chiefs 
of  the  Brigades,  fhall  find  proportionate  to  the  Expences  which  this  Commiffion 
may  occafion.  The  Officers  employed  in  recruiting  fhall,  as  foon  as  they  return  to 
the  Corps,  prefent  an  Account  to  the  Sergeant-major  of  thofe  they  have  admitted, 
for  his  Infpedion,  that  they  may  be  paid  what  fhall  appear  their  Due.  Of  all  the 
Expences  of  Dietas,  and  others,  occafioned  by  inlifting  and  conducing  the  new- 
raifed  Men,  the  Sergeant-major  fhall  form  one  foie  Account ;  and,  proportioning  it 
according  to  the  Number  of  Recruits,  the  Depofitary  fhall  charge  the  Contingent  to 
the  Gratification  of  the  Chiefs,  according  to  the  Number  of  People  aggregated  to 
their  refpedive  Brigades  ;  among  which  the  Recruits  fhall  be  divided  by  Lot :  And 
that  there  may  be  no  Want  of  Efteds  in  the  Departments  to  defray  the  Expence  of 
the  Recruits  that  fhall  be  wanting  to  maintain  the  Detachments  of  the  Brigades  em¬ 
ployed  in  them  complete,  Care  fliall  be  taken  to  remit  them  to  the  Provincial  Com- 
miffaries  ;  and  when  the  Commandants  of  the  Brigades  are  not  able  to  find  a  fuffi- 
cient  Number  of  Men  to  fill  up  the  Gap  made  by  Death,  Defertion,  or  quitting  on- 
having  ferved  the  Time  agreed  for,  the  Chiefs  may  recruit  where  the  Corps  fhall 
be.  The  Recruits  fhall  not  be  credited  any  Pay  or  Succour  till  the  Day  they  are 
prefented  in  the  Offices,  and  have  their  Settlements  ;  their  Maintenance  until  then, 
and  the  Expence  of  their  travelling  to  the  Department,  being  for  Account  of  the 
Corps.  When  a  Brigade,  either  by  a  confiderable  Lofs,  or  any  other  Accident, 
fhall  be  without  any  Stock  in  the  Gratification  Fund,  the  Want  fhall  be  fupplied 
out  of  the  effedive,  by  way  of  Loan  or  Anticipation,  what  fliall  be  neceffary  for  its 
Re-eftablifhment ;  and  this  Correfpondence  to  be  reciprocal.  If  the  Commiffary- 
general  fhall  difpofe  the  paffing  fome  Artillery-men,  or  Corporals,  from  one  Bri¬ 
gade  to  another,  for  equalling  their  Gaffes,  the  Chief  who  receives  fhall  return  the 
fame  Number  of  his,  of  the  Gaffes  and  Qualities  that  the  faid  Commiffary-general 
fhall  order ;  or  they  fhall  be  difeounted  from  the  Credit  of  the  Gratification,  at  the 
Rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Reales  ofVellon  each  ;  which  Sum  fliall  be  credited 
to  the  Chiefs  from  wffiofe  Brigades  they  have  been  extraded.  If  any  one  of  the 
Chiefs  fliall  die,  rife,  or  retire  from  the  Service,  and  leave  his  Brigade  complete  in 
Men,  Cloaths,  and  Arms,  as  the  other  Brigades  fliall  be,  there  fhall  be  delivered  to 
him,  his  Attorney,  Heir,  or  Executor,  the  Balance  of  the  Gratification,  to  the  Day 
on  which  he  was  freed  from  being  relponfible  j  byt  in  cafe  of  any  Defed,  it  fhall 
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beperfedled  at  the  Expence  of  the  laid  Balance  fatisfying  (with  Preference)  the 
Troop’s  Credit :  And  if  this  Fund,  with  the  Pay  due,  fhall  be  inlufficient  for  a 
.total  Satisfa&ion,  Recourfe  fhall  be  had  for  it  to  whatfoever  Effedls  he  fhall  pof- 
fefs,  or  fhall  have  left ;  and  he  that  fhall  be  appointed  to  fucceed,  fhall  admit  the 
Brigade  on  thele  Terms. 

Ciiap.  v.  Of  Reviews ,  Llcenfes,  and  Invalids. 

The  twenty-two  Articles  of  which  this  Chapter  confifts,  are  relative  to  the  Title, 
and  order  the  Review  of  the  Officers  and  Troops  of  the  Brigades  of  Artillery  fhall 
be  monthly,  in  whatfoever  Department  or  Place  in  which  there  fhall  be  any  De¬ 
tachments,  either  at  Sea  or  afhore,by  the  Intendants,  or  other  Officers  appointed  by 
them  for  this  Purpofe  ;  and  the  fame  Rules  fhall  be  obferved  as  well  previous  there¬ 
to,  as  in  the  Ad,  as  is  provided  in  treating  about  the  Battalions.  And  as  every  In¬ 
dividual  that  fhall  have  Licenfe,  die,  defert,  be  detached  or  paffied  to  the  Hofpital  in 
the  Courfe  of  the  Month,  ought  to  be  noted  in  the  Lifts,  the  Sergeant-major  fhall 
affift  at  the  Reviews,  to  fatisfy  any  Doubts  that  may  arife  thereabout,  and  to  verify 
the  Exiftence  of  thofe  employed  in  recruiting,  or  any  other  Commiffion  ;  and  to 
obviate  fiditious  or  falfe  Mufters,  what  is  ordered  for  the  Battalions  fhall  be  here 
obferved  without  any  Difference.  The  Commiffary-gencral,  and  thofe  of  the  Pro¬ 
vinces,  fhall  affift  at  the  Review,  and  fhall  place  themfelves  at  the  Head  of  the 
Troops,  to  pafs  it  in  Quality  of  their  Commandants ;  and  may  be  feated  if  com¬ 
manding  the  Corps,  as  the  Sergeant-major  may  alfo  be,  but  all  others  fhall  be  Hand¬ 
ing,  and  with  due  Formality.  The  Reviews  on  board  fhall  be  paffed  on  the  Days 
which  the  principal  Minifter  of  the  fhall  appoint,  with  the  Concordance  of 

its  Commandant-general :  The  Officers,  Gunners,  Corporals,  and  Artillery-men  of 
the  Brigades,  fhall  form  themfelves  without  Arms,  but  cloathed  in  their  complete 
Uniforms.  Neither  a  Chief  of  the  Brigades,  nor  any  other  of  their  Officers,  or  of 
any  other  naval  Corps,  may  difeharge  from  the  Service,  or  give  Licenfe  to  retire, 
to  any  Gunner,  Corporal,  Drummer,  or  Artillery-man ;  becaufe,  if  from  any  legi¬ 
timate  Motive  it  becomes  neceffary  or  convenient  to  grant  it,  the  Chief  fhall  juftify 
it  to  the  Commiffary-general,  who  fhall  difpatch  it  according  to  the  Method,  and 
with  the  fame  Circumftances,  as  the  Infpedtor  of  the  Battalions  is  directed  to  ob- 
ferve  :  And  if  the  Commiffary-general  lhall  find  it  convenient,  for  the  Credit  of  the 
Corps,  Benefit  of  the  Service,  and  Warning  to  others,  to  expel,  in  Sight  of  the  Bri¬ 
gades,  any  Individual  of  them,  who  by  their  Vices,  bad  Conduct,  and  indecent 
Addons,  lhall  have  given  Reafon  for  this  Demonftration,  he  may  order  it  to  be  put 
in  Execution  •  though  giving  the  Expulfed  his  Difpatch,  with  an  Account  of  the 
Caufe,  when  he  may  go  where  he  will ;  but  without  fuch  a  Difpatch  he  is  liable  to 
be  arrefted,  and  punifhed  as  a  Delerter.  The  Commiffiiry-general  may  grant  Li- 
cenfes  to  the  Gunners,  Corporals,  Drummers,  and  Artillery-men  of  the  Brigades,  to 
go  to  their  Houfes,  or  elfe where,  about  their  perfonal  Affairs  that  may  offer,  for  the 
Term  of  two  Months  ;  giving  an  Account  thereof  to  the  Auditor’s  Office,  or  Con- 
taduria,  to  the  end  that,  during  their  Abfence,  their  Bread  and  Pay  may  be  fuf- 
pended.  When  this  happens  to  an  Officer,  he  fhall  folicit  Leave  from  the  Com¬ 
mandant-general  of  the  Department,  by  Means  of  him  of  the  Corps,  and  he  may 
grant  it  for  the  intermediate  Time  from  one  Review  to  another  ;  but  for  a  greater 
Abfence  the  Furlough  can  only  come  from  the  King:  And  the  Hybernal  Licenfes 
may  be  for  one-third  of  the  Choir.  The  Gunners,  firft  and  fecond  Corporals, 
Drummers,  Bombardiers,  Artillery-men,  and  Affiftants,  that  fhall  have  ferved  fif¬ 
teen  fucceffive  Years  in  the  Brigades  without  deferting  or  Difeharge,  fhall  be  en¬ 
titled  to  the  Lift  of  Invalids,  as  incapable  of  continuing  in  the  Service ;  and  thofe 
which  fhall  have  been  rendered  unfit,  by  Wounds  or  Blows  received  in  the  War, 
or  Works  of  their  Profeffion,  fhall  enjoy  this  Releafe,  although  they  have  not  ferved 
the  aforefaid  fifteen  Years ;  but  if  they  are  able  to  affift  in  the  Arfenals,  they  fhall 
be  employed  there  in  what  maybe  confiftent  with  their  Condition  as  Invalids,  and 
fhall  be  aggregated  to  the  Brigades,  making  a  feparate  Squadron,  and  lhall  be  paid, 
viz-,  the  Gunner,  eight  Efcudos  de  Vellon  per  Month ;  the  firft  and  fecond  Corporal, 
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fix  and  a  half;  the  Bombardier,  four  and  a  half;  the  Artillery-man  and 
Affiftant,  three  and  a  hah ;  retaining  only  live  Reals  of  Vellon  monthly  from 
each,  which  lhall  ferve  to  give  them  a  full  Suit  every  four  Years,  compofed  of 
the  fame  Particulars  as  the  Artillery-men,  except  the  Harnefs':  and  if  any  dies 
before  receiving  the  laid  Cloathing,  what  hath  been  retained  for  that  Purpofe  lhall 
be  paid  to  his  Heirs :  but  thofe  which  cannot  be  ufeful  in  the  Arfenals,  lhall 
be  aggregated  to  the  Battalions  of  Invalids  of  the  Army,  in  which  they 
paid  and  affifted  according  to  the  Method,  and  in  Conformity  with  the  Ser¬ 
geants  and  Soldiers  of  any  other  Corps.  Thofe  who  are  rendered  ufelefs  by 
their  Vices,  Wounds  received  in  Quarrels,  or  other  Accidents  not  proceed¬ 
ing  from  Functions  or  other  Confequences  of  the  Service,  lhall  not  be  entitled  to  a 
Place  among  the  Invalids,  although  they  lhall  have  ferved  fifteen  Years,  but  lhall  be 
immediately  dilcharged. 

Chap.  vi.  Of  the  Regimen  and  Interior  Governmefit  of  the  Brigades. 

This  Chapter  conlifts  of  XXVI  Articles,  which  commence  with  Orders,  that  as 
well  all  the  Gunners,  as  Corporals,  and  Artillery-men  of  all  Gaffes,  lhall  refide  in 
the  Quarters  appointed  for  them;  in  which  there  lhall  always  be  on  Guard  a  Chief* 
or  Lieutenant,  with  two  Gunners,  four  Corporals,  and  thirty  or  forty  Artillery-men, 
according  as  lhall  be  found  convenient,  and  proportionable  to  the  Number  of  the 
exifting  Troops  ;  which  Guard  lhall  be  changed  daily,  and  the  Officer  that  mounts 
lhall  fee  that  the  Troops  are  in  a  proper  Condition,  and  clean,  and  lhall  receive  the 
Orders  expedited  by  the  Commandant  for  their  Difcipline  and  Policy,  whofe  Ob- 
fervance  he  lhall  take  care  to  fee  executed  during  the  twenty-four  Hours  of  his 
Guard.  A  Centry  lhall  be  placed  at  the  Door  of  the  Quarters,  where  lhall  likewife 
remain  a  Gunner  and  Corporal  to  impede  any  Artillery-man’s  going  out,  who  is 
not  dreffed,  neat  and  clean;  and  that  all  thofe  of  the  Brigades  may  be  known,  they 
lhall  always  wear  their  Uniform  Coat.  All  lhall  retire  to  their  Quarters  on  beating 
the  Retreat,  and  the  Gunner’s  Lodging  lhall  be  difpofed  near  to  their  refpedtive 
Brigades,  which  lhall  all  have  Copper  Kettles  for  their  Meffes.  The  Chief,  or 
Lieutenant,  lhall  pafs  a  weekly  Review  of  the  Cloathing  of  his  Brigade,  to  fee  that 
all  is  complete,  and  that  none  hath  been  embezzled  or  fold  ;  and  every  Artillery¬ 
man  and  Corporal  who  out  of  their  little  Mafs  or  Stock  purchafes  a  Sett  of  Needles 
with  a  Cafe  of  Inftruments  correfponding  to  his  Profeffion,  lhall  have  any  of  them 
found  wanting,  the  Chief  lhall  replace  it,  and  charge  the  Coll  to  the  Proprietor’s 
Mafs,  and  if  neceffary  retain  Part  of  his  Succour.  No  Gunner,  Corporal,  or  Artil¬ 
lery-man  lhall  be  permitted  to  have  or  wear  a  Cloak,  nor  buffered  to  bear  any  other 
Arms  than  the  ufual  ones.  The  Artillery-men  of  the  Brigades  ought  to  be  in- 
flructed  in  the  Handling  their  Arms,  and  Military  Evolutions,  according  to  the 
Practice  of  the  Marine  Battalions.  The  Brigades  lhall  ufe  the  fame  March  and 
Points  of  War  as  theRegiment  of  Artillery  ;  and  for  breeding  the  Artillery-men  of  the 
Brigades  with  the  Difcipline  that  correfponds  to  regular  Troops,  the  Sergeant-major 
lhall  take  care  that  they  are  not  ignorant  of  the  General  Ordinances,  which  he  lhall 
have  frequently  read  in  the  Quarters,  and  encharge  the  Practice  to  thofe  Officers 
who  lli all  be  detached  or  embarked.  The  Gunners  nor  Corporals  lhall  not  injure 
any  Artillery-man  by  abulive  Language  ;  but  whenever  it  lhall  be  neceffary  to  re¬ 
prehend  them  for  any  Fault  they  have  committed,  they  lhall  execute  it  in  a  proper 
Manner.  Great  Care  lhall  be  taken  to  avoid  the  Gunners  or  Corporals  familiarizing 
themfelves  too  much  with  the  Artillery-men,  as  this  Familiarity  is  inconfiftent  with 
exadt  Difcipline  ;  and  whoever  is  wanting  herein,  or  lhall  go  with  them  to  Publick 
Houfes,  or  play  with  them  at  Cards  or  Dice,  either  aboard  or  alhore,  lhall  be  depofed 
from  his  Employ,  and  be  paffed  to  the  lowed:  Affiftants  of  the  Brigade  ;  which  Chaf- 
tifement  Lhall  be  impofed  on  the  Gunners,  Corporals,  and  Artillery-men  who  lhall 
contract  Matrimony  without  Leave  in  Writing  of  the  Commiffary-General  ;  and 
if  they  lhall  have  executed  it  with  unworthy  Perfons,  they  lhall  be  difmiffed  from 
the  Corps,  and  condemned  to  affift  four  Years  at  the  Works  of  the  Arfenal ;  neither 
Hi  all  any  married  Man  be  admitted  to  the  Service.  The  Gunners,  Corporals,  and 
Artillery-men  lhall  always  receive  their  Succours  or  Pay  from  their  refpedtive  Chief 
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or  Officer,  whether  embarked  or  difembarked,  and  the  Gunners  fhall  be  fatisfied 
their  Due  entire,  without  retaining  any  Thing  thereof :  And  of  the  twelve  diurnal 
Maravedis  which  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  Corporals  and  Artillery-men  of  all 
Claffes,  on  account  of  the  little  Mafs,  the  Chiefs  may  retain  to  the  Quantity  of  fixtv 
Reals  of  Vellon,  and  all  that  exceeds  that  Sum  fhall  be  paid  into  their  own  Hands 
on  adj  lifting  their  Accounts,  except  the  Proprietors  choofe  to  leave  it  with  their 
Chiefs ;  but  thefe  may  not  oblige  the  Artillery-men  to  purchafe  any  other  Cloaths 
out  of  their  little  Malles,  than  wrhat  is  precife  to  complete  the  Ammunition  Articles, 
and  that  befides  which  every  one  is  obliged  to  have  by  Appointment  of  the  Com¬ 
miftary-General,  who  fhall  take  care  that  no  Excefs  is  committed  in  their  Price. 
When  an  Officer  of  the  Brigades  fhall  embark  in  a  Squadron,  he  fhall  be  careful 
that  all  the  Gunners  of  the  Ships  fhall  proceed  with  Equity,  and  obferve  the  Rules 
of  (Economy  and  Policy  in  the  Government  of  the  Artillery-men,  and  the  Manage¬ 
ment  of  their  Concerns.  In  the  Operations  and  Diligences  of  the  interior  and 
oeconomical  Government  of  the  Corps,  the  Officers  fhall  aft  with  the  Subordination 
which  on  all  Occafions  they  muft  pay  one  to  another,  fo  that  the  fuperior  in  Degree 
and  Antiquity  fhall  have  the  Command.  Every  Gunner  fhall  have  a  Book  with 
the  Names  inferted  of  all  thofe  compofing  his  Detachment,  noting  the  good  and 
bad  Qualities,  Application  and  Employment  of  every  one ;  and  the  Officers  fhall 
carry  the  fame  Annotations  of  all  thofe  in  the  Squadron. 

Chap.  vii.  Of  the  Schools  for  the  'Theory  and  P radical  Operations  of  the  Artillery 

for  the  Infrudion  of  the  Marine  Brigades. 

In  this  Chapter  are  XXXV  Articles,  dire&ing,  that  for  the  Inftrudlion  of  the 
Artillery-men  of  the  Brigades  in  the  Faculty  which  they  profefs,  it  is  his  Majefty’s 
Pleafure  that  a  School  fhall  be  eftablifhed  in  every  Department,  wherein  the  Rudi¬ 
ments  and  fundamental  Rules  of  the  Artillery  fhall  be  explained.  For  which  Pur- 
pofe,  there  fhall  be  a  Principal  Mafter  in  the  Place  where  the  moft  confiderable  Part 
of  the  Corps  have  regularly  their  Eftablifhment,  and  three  Subaltern  Mafters  diftri- 
buted  in  the  three  Departments.  The  Commiftary-General  fhall  propofe  thofe  that 
he  fhall  deem  fit  for  the  Employ,  whether  of  the  Brigades,  or  independent  on  them; 
and  they  fhall  in  all  Things  be  fubordinate  to  the  Commiftary-General,  or  to  the 
Commanding  Officer  in  the  Department.  The  Second  Mafters  fhall  receive  their 
Inftrudftions  of  the  Method  of  Teaching  from  the  Chief  Mafter,  with  the  Command¬ 
ant’s  Approbation,  who  fhall  appoint  the  Gunners  that  are  capable  to  fupply  the 
Abfence  or  Infirmities  of  the  Mafters.  All  the  Gunners,  Corporals,  and  Artillery¬ 
men  of  every  Clafs,  that  fhall  be  found  in  the  Department  wdthout  any  Exercife  in 
the  Service,  or  a  lawful  Impediment,  fhall  indifpenfabiy  aftift  at  the  School  on  the 
Days  appointed,  with  every  Requifite  for  writing  and  drawing  ;  and  that  the  Con¬ 
currents  may  obferve  an  exadt  Difcipline  in  the  Schools  with  a  neceftary  Silence  and 
Application,  the  Adjutant-General  or  his  Deputy  fhall  aftift,  or  any  more  that  the 
Commandant  fhall  order.  The  Scholars  fhall  be  divided  into  three  Clafles,  of  which 
the  two  firft  fhall  concur  in  the  Morning,  and  the  third  in  the  Afternoon  ;  School-days 
fhall  be  three  in  the  Week  in  Summer,  and  four  in  the  Winter,  and  on  them  the 
Leflons  and  Operations  fhall  be  two  Hours  in  the  Morning,  and  the  fame  in  the 
Evening  ;  though  thefe  Rules  may  be  altered  by  the  Provincial  Commiftaries,  or 
the  General  one,  as  Cafes  may  require.  In  the  firft;  Clafs  fhall  be  taught  numerous 
Arithmetick  to  the  Rules  of  Proportion,  and  Calculations  of  Superficies  and  Bodies ; 
the  practical  Definitions  andOperations  of  Geometry;  andTrigonometricalFradlions, 
neceftary  in  Artillery ;  the  Names  of  Lines,  Angles,  and  other  principal  Parts  in 
Fortifications,  with  the  Definitions  and  general  Maxims  ;  the  Manner  of  ex¬ 
amining  the  Qualities  of  Copper,  Iron,  Pewter  and  Lead,  to  refine  and  allay 
them  ;  the  Knowledge  of  the  Rudiments  and  Objedt  of  the  Artillery  ;  the  Formation 
of  the  Calivers  of  Balls  and  Pieces  of  Ordnance  ;  how  they  are  examined,  and  the 
Foot,  Square,  Level,  and  the  Quadrant  are  graduated,  and  what  is  the  Ufe  of  each  of 
thefe  Inftruments  ;  the  Explication  of  the  Diameter  of  the  Piece,  arid  Caliver  of  the 
Ball,  with  their  Tables ;  the  Reduction  of  Meafures,  particularly  of  Inches,  Lines, 
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p.rid  Points,  into  Diameters,  Octaves,  &c.  and  the  Reverfe  ;  and  the  Manner  of 
dividing  the  Compafs. — In  the  fecond  Clai's,  after  a  brief  Knowledge  of  the  ancient 
Artillery,  fhall  be  taught  that  now  in  Ufe  for  the  Sea  and  Land  Service,  as  well  of 
Brafs  as  Iron  :  the  Definition  of  every  Part  of  a  Gannon,  and  Explication  of  the 
Diraenfions  and  Proportions  of  its  Body  ;  its  Forces,  Breech,  Rings,  Seat  of  the 
Trunnions,  Chamber  and  Touchhole;  Symmetry,  and  placing  the  Mouldings  ; 
Difpofition  of  the  Arms  and  Ornaments,  according  to  the  Difference  of  the  Diame¬ 
ters  :  the  Reafons  for  following  the  ConftruCtions  now  in  Practice,  and  the  Incon¬ 
veniences  that  would  attend  a  contrary  one :  Qualities  which  the  bored  Cylinder 
ought  to  have  for  its  Perfection  and  Neatnefs  ;  the  bad  Confequence  that  their  De-» 
feCts  would  produce,  and  Rules  to  avoid  it ;  an  interior  and  exterior  Examination 
of  the  Gun  in  all  its  Parts,  a  Repartition  of  Metals,  the  Method  to  tertiate  it  by  its 
Length  and  Circumference,  and  Rules  to  calculate  and  extract  the  Weight  of  all 
Calivers  from  their  known  Length  and  Diameter.  A  general  Plan  of  the  Carriages, 
and  their  Parts,  regulated  by  the  Cannon’s  Bore ;  the  Iron-work,  its  Breadth, 
Thicknefs,  and  Weight;  of  theWeod  proper  for  its  Mounting,  and  the  Seafons  moft 
fuitable  for  its  felling  ;  the  Form  and  Size  of  Ladles  for  loading  the  Powder,  and  of 
all  other  Utenfils  ferving  in  Gunnery.  The  Method  of  examining  the  nitrous  Earth; 
to  extrad:  and  refine  the  Salt ;  to  prove  and  purify  the  Sulphur,  and  the  Quality  of 
the  Charcoal  for  making  Powder  ;  Ingredients,  and  Quantity  of  each  neceJdary  for 
its  Compofition  ;  its  Examination,  Proofs  to  difcern  its  Quality  and  Force :  Mea- 
fures  of  its  Barrels  and  Sacks ;  Method  of  flowing  it  in  Powder-rooms  or  Maga¬ 
zines,  with  Rules  to  fecure  it  from  Moifture  and  Rifks  ;  to  manage  and  preferve  it, 
to  repair  and  mend  that  which  is  damaged ;  to  equal  the  fine  with  the  ordinary 
in  Strength,  and  vice  verfa  :  ConftruCfcion  of  all  the  Meafures,  from  half  an  Ounce  to 
aPound,  and  from  one  to  twelve  :  Manner  of  calipering  Balls  ;  their  DefeCts,  which 
prejudice  a  Cannon  ;  Conftru&ion  of  Crofs-bar  and  Chain-fhot,  &c.  The  Method 
of  loading  Guns  proportionable,  over  and  under-charged  according  to  their  Diame¬ 
ter,  Quality  of  the  Powder,  Diftance,  and  Time  of  Firing  :  the  Practice  of  ferving  the 
Artillery  by  Sea  or  Land  ;  Manner  of  Quadrating  a  Piece,  to  find  the  Vivo  in  it,  to 
fituate  the  Points  for  the  Level ;  to  remedy  the  Inconveniences  of  the  Inequality  of 
Metals  ;  to  regulate  the  various  Shots  and  Levellings  ;  to  correCt  the  Diforders  ;  to 
aim  at  Difmafting,  Sinking,  &c.  Precautions  for  Firing  at  Sea  in  all  Weathers,  and 
to  make  ufe  of  Bar  and  Ragged  Shot,  &c. — In  the  third  Clafs  they  fhall  define  the 
Parts  of  a  Mortar  ;  Divifion  of  its  Diameter  that  may  ferve  for  its  ConftruCtion 
various  Species  of  Chambers,  and  why  the  cylindrical  and  fpheroidical  are  preferred* 
Dimenfions  of  Mortars  of  twelve,  nine,  and  fix  Inches;  Proportion  of  {Lengthening, 
feating  of  Trunnions;  Length  of  the  Chafe  and  Chamber,  Situation  of  theTouchhole, 
Magnitude  of  the  Firepan  of  the  Dolphins,  their  Arch  and  Joining,  Projection 
of  the  Mouldings,  Difpofition  of  the  Ornaments,  &c.  delineating  and  explaining 
thofe  that  are  praCtifed  in  Spain  and  other  Dominions  :  the  Method  of  calculating 
the  Weight  of  the  Mortar  by  its  Diameter,  Length,  &c.  and  to  know  what  Powder 
the  Chamber  will  contain  by  the  Bore,  Longitude  and  Figure  ;  Properties  of  a 
Mortar  that  it  may  be  ferviceable,  and  DefeCts  that  render  it  ufelefs ;  how  the  true 
Diameter  is  taken  ;  it  is  viewed,  figured,  examined,  regiftered,  and  proved  :  Pro¬ 
portion  and  Form  of  the  Carriages  ;  Pieces  of  Iron-work,  the  Dimenfions,  Thick¬ 
nefs,  and  Weight  of  each.  The  Proportion  of  Bombs ;  their  concentrick  and 
excentrick  ConftruCtion;  that  of  its  little  Mouth,  and  Dolphins;  how  it  is  calivered, 
examined,  its  Strength  and  Hollow  extracted  and  proved  ;  the  Method  of  finding 
its  Weight  and  its  Diameter,  and  Strength  known,  what  Quantity  of  Powder  it  will 
require  :  Properties  that  it  ought  to  have  to  be  ferviceable,  and.  the  contrary  to  ren-* 
der  it  inutile:  DefeCts  that  may  be  remedied  in  its  Ufe  ;  Wooer  fit  for  mounting  it, 
its  Length,  Diameter,  Diminution,  and  Borings ;  with  the  Manner  of  loading, 
levelling,  difeharging,  &c.  How  to  ereCt  the  Mortar’s  Efplanade,  and  with  what 
Preventions  to  avoid  damaging  the  Mortar-piece ;  how  to  know  its  utmoft  Reach 
in  every  Degree  of  Elevation  or  Inclination:  Reaches  correfponding  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Quantities  of  Powder  with  which  the  Mortar  is  loaded,  placed  in  forty-five 
Degrees  on  the  Square,  according  to  its  Diameter,  Chamber,  and  Diftance  ;  and 
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the  various  Methods  to  regulate  thefe  for  bombarding  t  how  to  approach  with  th«f 
Mortar  to  a  Place,  anchor,  lecure  it,  and  difpole  the  Bombardment,  with  Precau¬ 
tions  to  avoid  an  Infult.  In  this  Clafs,  all  the  Recipes  of  the  Conditions  of  artificial 
Fires,  at  prefent  in  Practice,  and  moll  ufeful  in  War,  lhall  be  taught ;  the  Manner 
of  fitting  out  Fire-fhips,  of  communicating  their  Fire  with  Security,  of  their  In¬ 
troduction  to  Fleets  and  Ports,  and  opportunely  to  fire  them  :  the  Dimenfions  and 
Proportion  of  Pedreros  lhall  be  explained  ;  as  alfo  their Utenfils,  Manner  of  loading, 
pointing,  and  ferving  them  :  the  Conftrudtion  of  the  Hand-granado,  its  Touchhole, 
and  Method  of  charging  it :  the  Comparing  of  Weights,  Examination  of  Fu fils  and 
Piftols,  their  Caliver,  Balls,  &c.  Lefions  lhall  likewife  be  given  for  forming  a  State 
of  Artillery,  Arms,  Ammunition,  and  other  Adherents  for  arming  of  Ships,  and 
other  Inftrudtions  that  explain  the*  Order  and  Neatnefs  with  which  ail  the  Effects 
are  to  be  preferred  in  the  Magazines,  Arfenals,  or  Parks,  &c.  After  thefe  Docu¬ 
ments  concerning  the  Marine  Artillery,  there  lhall  be  taught  the  Proportions  of 
Mortars,  and  Pedreros  of  the  Army  ;  Meaf tires  and  Conftrudtion  ©f  the  Chtvaux  de 
Prize ;  Inftruments  for  Pioneers  ;  mounting  Cannons,  their  Carriages,  Sets  of 
Arms,  and  Difpofitions  for  ferving  and  tranfporting  them  :  in  the  Fabrick  for  Carts, 
Waggons,  Forges,  Engines  for  raifmg  Cannons,  and  Ladders ;  with  feveral  other 
Particulars  tending  to  the  providing  and  working  of  the  Artillery. — All  the  Artil¬ 
lery-men  lhall  be  examined  yearly  ;  and  thofe  who  have  palled  the  three  Claffes, 
and  are  improved  by  them,  lhall  have  a  Month  allowed  to  repafs  their  Studies,  and 
afterwards  have  a  public  Examination,  to  which  lhall  concur  the  Commandant-  • 
General  of  the  Department,  and  all  the  Officers  of  the  Corps.  And  to  him  that 
excels  in  his  Anfwers,  Delineation  of  Figures,  and  executing  Operations,  a  Golden 
Medal  lhall  be  given,  with  his  Majelly’s  Effigies,  worth  five  Doblones  ;  and  if  in  the 
fuperior  Clafs  immediate  to  the  Brigades  there  fhould  be  any  Vacancy,  he  lhall 
afcend  to  it,  provided  that  his  Knowledge  is  accompanied  by  a  good  Behaviour. 
This  Premium  lhall  be  annually  diftributed  in  the  Departments,  if  in  each  there  he 
atleaft  three  Artillery-men  capable  of  an  Oppofition;  and  the  Commandant-General 
lhall  adjudge  it  to  the  molt  deferring,  according  to  the  Opinions  of  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Artillery,  and  the  Matter  in  this  Faculty:  the  Provincial  Commif- 
faries  lhall  give  the  Commiffary- General  punctual  Advices  of  the  Artillery-men’s 
Improvement,  and  ffiall  put  in  Practice  his  Provifions  about  the  Method  to  be  ob- 
ferved  in  the  Schools.  Each  Department  lhall  alfo,  every  fix  Months,  give  the 
Commandant-General  an  Abftradt  of  what  hath  been  taught,  that  he  may  difpofe  as 
he  judges  proper  :  and  there  lhall  be  admitted  in  the  Schools,  all  fuch  Officers  and 
Cadees  as  ffiall  attend  the  Leffons.  And  that  thefe  theoretical  Dodtrines  may  be 
reduced  to  Practice,  fix  Cannons  lhall  be  provided, of  24, 1 8,1 2,8,  and  4 Inches  Bore  ; 
two  Mortars  of  12  and  9  Inches ;  and  oneFedrero  of  16,  with  every  Thing  neeefi* 
fary  for  their  Management  and  Operations,  which  lhall  be  regulated  by  the  Com- 
milTary-General,  or  Commandant  of  the  Artillery,  comprehending  thole  that  lhall 
be  wanted  for  the  Operations  that  are  to  be  practifed,  as  alfo  Ammunitions  in  Pro¬ 
portion  to  the  Confumption  that  is  to  be  made  of  it.  The  Commiffary-General,  or 
Commandant  of  the  Artillery,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Commandant  of  the 
Department,  and  the  Governor  of  the  Places  Permiffion  (if  the  School  of  Pradtics 
fhould  be  eftablilhed  in  his  Jurididtionl,  lhall  eledt  a  commodious  Spot  for  the 
Works  and  Exercifes,  wherein  lhall  be  marked  out  a  Park  ;  and  a  Barrack  of  Boards 
be  built  for  the  Corps  de  Guard ,  capacious  enough  to  contain  befides  every  Thing 
necefiary  ;  and  immediate  thereto,  a  Room  for  the  Officer  that  is  to  command  it. 
Two  other  Barracks  lhall  alfo  be  eredted  ;  the  one  for  a  Magazine,  in  which  lhall  be 
placed  the  Inftruments,  Stores,  Utenfils,  and  Effects  which  may  hitter  by  the  Injury 
of  Time  ;  and  the  other,  for  the  artificial  Fire-works  that  ffiall  be  wanted  to  be 
wrought.  A  Bank  lhall  be  railed  to  receive  the  Balls  ;  and  at  the  Diftance  of  two 
or  three  Hundred  Toifes  (or  Fathoms)  on  a  Parallel,  lhall  be  built  two  Batteries  with 
three  Guns  each,  the  one’s  Mounting  being  on  Marine,  and  the  other  on  Land 
Carriages ;  and  to  the  right  or  left,  a  Battery  lhall  be  formed  for  Mortars  and 
Pedreros.  Of  the  two  Cannon-batteries,  one  lhall  be  eonftructed  according  to  the 
common  Rules  j  and  when  it  is  renewed,  or  removed,  lefs  Length  of  Merlon  (hall  be 
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given,  in  order  to  teach  the  building  a  Battery  according  to  the  extent  of  Ground, 
and  fhorten  it  whenever  it  ihall  be  found  neceffary  ;  the  other,  mounted  with 
Marine  Carriages,  fhall  be  formed  of  Wood,  furnifhed  with  Iron  Rings,  and  covered 
like  the  Sides  of  a  Ship  ;  Objects  Ihall  be  marked  at  different  Dillances  for  the  Shot 
of  the  Bombs,  and  a  terrene  Space  allowed  for  the  Fall  of  the  greatell  Size  of 
Stones:  the  Diftance  for  the  12  Inch  Mortars  fhall  be  from  fix  hundred  to  fix 
hundred  and  fifty  Toifes ;  for  one  of  9  Inches,  from  four  hundred  and  fifty  to 
five  hundred  ;  and  for  the  Pedrero,  from  fifty  to  an  hundred  or  one  hundred 
and  fifty  Toifes*  In  the  Park  there  Ihall  be  two  Cannons  or  Marine-Carriages, 
and  two  Mortars,  which  Ihall  lerve  for  the  exercifing  of  the  new  Recruits,  in 
managing  the  Handfpike,  loading  the  Guns  and  Mortars,  before  attending  at  the 
Batteries  ;  and  they  Ihall  all  be  made  dextrous  in  the  Parts  of  Mechanicks  which 
teach  the  proper  handling  of  Handfpikes,  Cats,  Crows,  Ladders,  Cranes,  Axle- 
trees,  and  Neceffaries  for  moving  heavy  Bodies.  In  the  fame  Park,  the  Bombs 
and  Granades  fhall  be  loaded ;  and  here  Ihall  be  wrought  all  artificial  Fires  that 
are  wanting ;  and  the  Artillery-men  Ihall  be  indifferently  employed  in  making  all 
Sorts  of  Fafcines,  Sauciffons,  Pickaxes  and  Handbarrows ;  exercifing  them  fo  in 
thefe  Works,  and  different  Operations,  that  they  may  indiftincffly  execute  all  thofe 
that  may  offer  on  emergent  Occafions  in  the  Service.  And  notwithftanding  the 
theorical  Inftrudtions  dictated  in  the  Schools,  every  Officer,  Gunner,  and  Corporal, 
.fhall  be  obliged  to  teach  the  Artillery-men  in  the  Park,  obliging  them  to  declare 
the  Names  of  every  Part  of  a  Cannon,  Mortar,  Marine  or  Land  Carriages,  Iron 
Works,  and  of  the  different  Inftruments,  Machines,  Stores  and  Neceffaries,  with 
their  Ufes,  on  Sight  of  the  Objeds  ;  and  to  exercife  them  in  the  Practice  of  all  the 
Operations  whole  Ideas  they  had  infufed,  explaining  on  every  one  the  Circum- 
ftances  conducing  to  their  readied:  and  perfedb  Intelligence.  From  the  Park,  the 
Artillery-men  Ihall  pals  on  to  exercife  themfelves  in  the  Battery  of  the  Cannon 
mounted  and  fattened  in  the  Manner  pradtifed  aboard  the  Ships,  and  from  this, 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  Method  afhore,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  the  Mortars  and 
Pedreros :  the  Batteries  fhall  be  made  to  ferve  like  thofe  in  a  Combat  or  Siege  ; 
every  one  fhould  know  the  Place  he  ought  to  occupy,  and  the  Function  that 
touches  him  to  execute,  whether  a  ding  with  the  Cannon  or  Mortar ;  and  all  that 
is  wanted  for  the  above  Purpofes  the  Intendants  Ihall  fupply.  The  Schools  of 
Pradice  fhall  be  held  twice  a  Week  in  the  Winter,  and  thrice  in  the  Summer,  in 
the  Morning  at  Sun-rife,  and  Ihall  laft  four  Flours :  of  thefe  Days,  two  Ihall  be 
eleded  monthly  in  Summer,  and  one  in  Winter,  to  perform  the  Exercife  with  Fire 
of  the  Cannon  and  Mortar  in  a  little  Frigate  and  Bomb-ketch;  and  Gbjeds  fhall 
be  placed  at  Sea,  and  afhore,  for  the  Diredion  of  the  Gun  and  Mortar  Shot. 
The  Days  when  thefe  Effays  are  to  be  executed,  and  the  Shot  to  be  made  on  each, 
fhall  be  regulated  by  the  Commandant  of  the  Artillery,  with  the  Approbation  of 
the  General  of  the  Department,  &c. 


Chap.  viii.  Of  the  Service  of  the  Brigades  landed. 


This  Chapter  confifts  of  twenty-two  Articles,  ordaining  that  the  Foot,  or  Efta- 
blifhment  of  all  the  Brigades,  fhall  always  remain  in  the  Department  appointed  for 
this  Purpofe ;  and,  according  to  the  King’s  Orders,  the  Parties  Ihall  be  detached 
therefrom,  that  Ihall  be  wanted  in  the  others,  for  the  manning  the  Veffels  that  Ihall 
be  there,  and  for  the  Preparations  and  Operations  of  the  Artillery  that  fhall  offer 
in  their  Arfenals,  &c.  In  thefe  Works  of  the  Service,  all  the  Officers  and  Artil¬ 
lery-men  Ihall  be  alternatively  employed  in  the  various  Exercifes  of  their  Office, 
with  fubordinate  Slaves  for  the  more  laborious  Part  of  heavy  Carriage,  See. 


If  any  Detachment  of  the  Brigades  are  appointed  to  ferv-e  out  of  the  Capital  of 
the  Department,  in  a  Garrifon,  or  the  Army,  they  fhall  join  with  the  Troop  of 
the  Regiment  of  Artillery  which  Ihall  be  on  the  fame  Defign,  forming  with  it 
one  Body  for  all  regarding  the  Operations  of  the  Service  ;  for  which  they  Hr  all 
receive  their  Orders  from  the  Officer  who  fhall  have  the  general  Command  of  the 
Artillery,  which  will  indiftindly  fall  in  that  of  the  Marine  or  Army,  according  to 
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his  Degree  or  Standing  ;  and  the  Subordination  of  Officers  is  here  declared.  If  in 
the  Army  or  Garrifon  there  fhall  be  no  other  Troop  of  Artillery  than  that  of  the 
Marine  Brigades,  it  fhall  form  a  feparate  Corps,  and  ferve  in  all  Fundions  of  its 
Inftitute  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Regiment  of  Artillery;  its  Serjeant-major,  or 
Adjutant,  receiving  Orders  for  the  Operations  in  which  it  is  to  be  employed,  from 
the  Major-General,  or  the  Commanding  Officer  in  the  Army.  And  as  the  princi¬ 
pal  Ordinance  of  the  Brigades  is  that  of  learning  the  Art  of  Gunnery,  by  affifting 
at  the  Schools,  and  practical  Operations  that  may  forward  their  Inftrudion,  they 
fhall  not  be  obliged  to  mount  Guard  anywhere  to  the  Hindrance  of  their  Leffons, 
except  in  Cafe  of  an  abfolute  Neceffity  in  the  Service,  and  a  Want  of  Sol¬ 
diers  of  other  Corps. 

Chap.  ix.  Of  the  Service  of  the  Brigades  aboard  the  Ships  of  War. 

This  Chapter  confifis  of  thirty-one  Articles,  direding  the  Number  of  Artillery¬ 
men  that  fhall  be  embarked  in  every  Man-of-War,  according  to  their  Number  of 
Guns,  as  in  the  following  Table  : 


Ship’s  Size 

Gunners 

1 11  Cabos 

2d Cabos 

.bombardiers 

Artillery-men 

Affiftants  ; 

Total 

Guns  I OO 

2 

2 

2 

5 

IO 

IO 

31 

90 

2 

2 

2 

4 

9 

9 

28 

80 

I 

I 

I 

3 

9 

9 

24 

74 

I 

I 

I 

1 

9 

9 

22 

70 

I 

I 

I 

1 

8 

8 

20 

64 

I 

I 

I 

1 

7 

8 

*9 

60 

I 

I 

I 

T 

7 

7 

18 

54 

I 

I 

I 

I 

6 

6 

16 

5° 

I 

I 

O 

I 

6 

6 

*5 

46 

I 

I 

O 

O 

5 

6 

13 

40 

I 

O 

I 

O 

5 

5 

12 

36 

I 

O 

I 

O 

4 

3 

9 

3° 

O 

I 

O 

O 

2 

2 

5 

24 

O 

I 

O 

O 
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2 

4 

20 

O 

O 

I 

O 

1 

1 

3 

16 

O 

O 

I 

O 

1 

0 

2 

The  appointing  the  afore-mentioned  for  a  marine  Cruife  fhall  be  by  Rotation, 
and  this  fhall  be  formed  by  the  numeral  Order  of  the  Brigades,  which  fhall  never 
■alter  for  the  greater  or  leffer  Antiquity  of  its  Chiefs :  the  Serjeant-major  fhall  keep 
the  Account  with  the  greateft  Exadnefs,  and  the  Commiffary-General  fhall  refolve 
all  Doubts  that  may  offer,  to  whole  Decifion  all  the  Officers  fhall  conform.  For 
Voyages  to  America  the  Scale  fhall  begin  in  the  firft  Brigade,  and  for  the  European 
ones  in  the  laft  ;  every  one  in  their  Order  fhall  give  the  Detachment  that  touches 
them  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Appointment,  each  Brigade  taking  its  Turn 
in  conformity  to  the  Detachments  it  fhall  have  furnifhed :  and  if  two  or  more 
Ships  are  fitted  out  at  the  fame  Time,  and  for  the  fame  Voyage,  all  the  Detach¬ 
ments  are  not  to  be  extraded  from  only  one  Brigade,  but,  commencing  with  that 
which  it  touches  by  the  Scale,  the  others  fhall  follow  in  their  Order.  A  ccording 
to  this  Rule,  the  Detachment  deftined  for  each  Veffel  fhall  be  entirely  compofed  of 
People  of  the  fame  Brigade ;  which  Method  will  facilitate  the  Exadnefs  of  the 
Scale,  and  render  the  Account  and  Reafon  of  the  Detachments  abfent  from  each 
more  intelligible.  However,  as  Cafes  may  occur  which  may  make  an  Alteration  in 
this  Pradice  indifpenfable,  the  Commiffary-General  fhall  difpofe  it,  as  Circumftances 
fhall  didate,  with  Attention  not  to  choofe  any  notorious  Injury  to  thofe  who,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  regular  Method,  it  touched  to  embark;  and  feveral  other  Regulations 
of  little  Import  are  here  added.  No  one  fhall  be  fhipped  for  America  that  is  not 
'One  Year’s  handing  in  the  Corps,  except  that  the  Troops,  being  few,  render  it 
■6  neceffary 
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neceffary  to  take  them  all  according  to  the  Number  of  them,  to  embark  in  a 
Squadron,  or  to  pafs  from  the  principal  Department  to  another,  the  proper  Officers 
ffiall  be  named  ;  if  fifty  a  Lieutenant  ffiall  command  ;  if  an  hundred  a  Chief,  and 
proportionably  if  more  ;  the  Officers  of  the  Brigades  appointed  to  command  all 
the  Detachments  in  the  Squadron,  will  regularly  embark  on  board  the  Comman¬ 
der’s  Ship,  and  the  reft  fhall  be  diftributed  in  the  other  Veffels,  as  the  General  of 
the  Department  fhall  difpofe.  During  the  Ship’s  Equipment,  all  the  Artillery-men 
fhall  indifpenfably  affift  aboard,  to  receive  the  Artillery,  fecure  them  in  the  Boats, 
mount  them  on  their  Carriages,  and  place  them  in  their  Ports.  It  is  likewile  their 
Obligation  to  help  at  the  conducting,  embarking,  and  flowing  the  Powder,  and  all 
other  Stores  appertaining  to  the  Ship’s  Artillery,  &c.  The  Artillery-men,  when 
embarked,  fhall  be  confidered  as  Part  of  the  Ship’s  Crew,  and,  as  fuch,  fhall  be 
entirely  fubordinate  to  the  Captain  and  Officers  in  all  Matters  relative  to  the  Ser¬ 
vice,  Difcipline  and  Policy  to  be  obferved  aboard.  Whilft  the  Veffel  is  in  Port, 
the  third  Part  of  the  Artillery-men  fhall  mount  Guard  daily  ;  every  Veffel  fhall 
have  a  lighted  Match,  and  an  Artillery-man  for  its  Centinel  with  his  Linftock ; 
aboard  the  Commandant  it  fhall  be  continual,  but  aboard  the  other  Veffels  only 
at  Night ;  there  fhall  always  be  one  of  the  Brigade  Centry  at  the  Powder  Room 
whilft  the  Lanthern  is  burning,  and  not  above  one-third  of  them  fhall  be  out  of 
the  Ship  at  a  Time,  and  this  with  Leave:  the  Gunners  aboard  the  Veffels  ihall 
take  Care  of  the  interior  and  ceconomic  Government  and  Difcipline  of  their  De¬ 
tachments  ;  inculcating,  efpecially  to  the  Artillery-men,  the  perfeCt  Subordination, 
and  blind  Obedience  they  are  to  pay  to  all  the  Military  Officers;  and  in  all  Things 
conform  their  Behaviour  to  that  of  the  regular  Troops,  advertifing  them,  that 
their  Difobedience  and  Faults  in  the  Service  will  be  chaftifed  as  if  they  were  In¬ 
fantry,  without  any  Difference.  If  a  confiderable  Part  of  the  Garrifon  fhould 
difembark,  fo  that  a  Sufficiency  of  Soldiers  be  not  left  aboard  to  occupy  the  pre- 
cife  Pofts  in  the  Veffel,  the  Artillery-men  of  the  Brigades  fhall  fupply  the  Want, 
providing  the  neceffary  Centries  with  the  fame  Arms  and  equal  Formality  as  the 
Soldiers.  The  Military  Officers  ffiall  treat  the  Gunners  of  the  Artillery  in  a  cour¬ 
teous  Manner,  and  not  abufe  them  in  Word  or  Deed.  Whilft  the  Ship  is  at  Sea, 
the  Artillery-men  and  their  Cabos  ffiall  be  divided  in  two-fourths,  and  relieve  one 
another  every  four  Hours,  as  the  Mariners  do ;  and,  in  Cafe  of  an  Engagement, 
they  ffiall  be  diftributed  among  the  Cannon,  and  each  have  two  under  his  Care, 
-whom  the  Sailors  and  the  Infantry  appointed  to  ferve  the  Artillery  fhall  obey,  as 
the  faid  Gunners  and  Artillery-men  ffiall  the  Military  Officers.  If  a  Difembarka- 
tion  of  Troops  ffiould  offer  for  any  Expedition,  and  the  Commandant  of  the 
^Squadron  ffiould  order  that  fome  of  the  Artillery-men  ffiould  be  aggregated  to  the 
Infantry,  they  ffiall  ferve  as  thofe  Soldiers,  alternating  with  them  ;  and  if  they 
carry  any  Artillery,  or  pra&ife  any  Operations  appertaining  thereto,  the  neceffary 
Artillery-men  ffiall  be  feparately  appointed,  under  the  Conduct  of  their  natural 
Commanders ;  and  that  they  may  qualify  themfelves  in  the  Faculty  of  their  Pro- 
feffions,  and  improve  their  Time  aboard,  their  Officers  and  Gunners  ffiall  take 
Care  that  they  meet  three  or  four  Times  a  Week,  as  their  marine  Affairs  may  per¬ 
mit,  to  repafs  the  Matters  they  ftudied  in  the  Schools,  and  to  learn  others  new, 
which  the  Gunner  or  Cabo  ffiall  teach,  who  fhall  likewile  direct  the  frequent 
Exercifes  of  the  Artillery  for  the  Inftru&ion  and  Improvement  of  the  Ship’s 
Crew. 


Chap.  x.  'Of  the  Gunner  s  Obligation  when  aboard. 

In  this  Chapter  are  thirty-fix  Articles,  declaring  the  Gunner’s  Duty  when  em¬ 
barked,  ordering  that  the  one  appointed  to  command  the  Detachment  of  Artillery 
in  a  Ship  ffiall  go,  immediately  on  Receipt  of  the  Order,  to  the  Place  where  ffie 
is  to  be  equipped,  to  affift  at  the  Vifit  that  the  Captain  ffiall  make,  in  which  he 
ihall  carefully  examine  the  Powder  Room,  obferving  whether  it  hath  any  Com¬ 
munication  whereby  Fire  may  be  introduced,  from  the  Lights,  either  in  the  Hold 
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er  Store-Room,  and  that  it  be  well  preferred  from  Damps anti  he  fhall  pra&ife . 
equal  Caution  in  his  Examination  of  the  Place  where  the  Cartridges  are  to  he 
depofited,  that  he  may  inform  himfelf  thoroughly  of  its  Capacioufnefs,  and  fee 
that  it  be  well  lined  :  he  fhall  examine  whether  the  Rings  be  of  a  proper  Strength 
and  Size,  the  Iron  of  good  Quality,  and  that  they  be  well  fecured ;  whether  thole 
on  the  Decks  are  fufficient  for  the  Management  and  Fattening  the  Cannons,  and 
whether  each  Cannon  hath  a  Locker  for  its  Balls ;  whether  between  Decks,  and 
under  the  Quarter-Deck,  Frames  are  put  for  laying  up  the  Guns  Appurtenances  ; 
and  in  the  Gun-Room,  the  Shelves  for  the  Cartridges,  with  Bivilions  for  the  Cali¬ 
bers,  and  Separations  for  the  Pieces  of  Iron,  &c.  for  Shot ;  and  he  fhall  take  Care 
that  all  the  Gun  Ports  and  their  Appurtenances  be  in  perfect  good  Order.  After 
this  Review,  he  fhall  go  to  the  Arfenal,  or  Park  of  Artillery,  to  examine  whether 
the  Guns  defigned  for  his  Ship  have  their  proper  Proportions,  are  free  from  the 
Honeycomb,  Bumps,  Concavities,  or  other  Defeats  that  render  them  unferviceable  ; 
and  if  their  Diameter  is  unfizable,  he  fhall  choole  proportionate  Balls,  and  likewife 
eleett  Carriages  lit  for  the  Guns  and  Ports.  From  thence  he  fhall  proceed  to  the 
Magazines,  to  receive  all  the  Stores  belonging  to  the  Artillery  deftined  for  his 
-Ship,  of  which  he  is  to  take  Charge,  and  be  refponfible  for  them  during  the  whole 
V oyage,  ftridtly  obferving  whether  the  Quantity  and  Quality  be  fuch  as  is  appoint¬ 
ed  for  Ships  of  her  Clafs  ;  and  if,  by  the  extraordinary  Hurry  in  fitting  her  out,  Ire 
eannot  make  a  fatisfadtory  Search,  he  fhall  do  it  after  they  are  aboard ;  and  on 
finding  any  defedlive,  he  fhall  get  them  changed :  he  fhall  have  the  Guns  fcrapec! 
and  cleaned,  that  they  may  be  eafily  loaded ;  the  Axletrees  and  Wheels  of  the 
Carriages  greafed  previous  to  mounting  the  Cannons,  as  alfo  the  Blocks  and 
Putties  ;  and  when  the  Ship  is  ready  to  receive  the  Artillery,  he  fhall  direct  its 
•embarking  with  adtivity.  And  for  the  Powricr,  he  fhall  (accompanied  by  one  of 
.the  Ship’s  Officers)  go  to  the  Magazine,  and  examine  its  Quality,  with  its  ufual 
Proofs;  and  if  the  Haftinefs  of  the  Equipment  does  not  permit  it,  they  fhall,  as 
•foon  as  it  is  aboard,  atture  themfelves  of  its  Adtivity  and  Power  by  fuch  Means 
.as  they  fhall  think  proper;  and  when  it  is  to  be  received  aboard,  the  Chief  of 
the  Artillery  fhall  advife  the  Officer  on  Guard,  before  the  Boat  that  brings  it 
.arrives  along-fide,  that  he  may  order  all  the  Pipes,  Lights,  and  Fires  in  the  Ship 
to  be  put  out  :  and  with  the  double  Lanthern  deftined  for  thefe  Works,  the 
Gunner  fhall  have  it  received,  and  flowed  away  in  its  proper  Place,  with  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Precaution  of  fecuring  all  Keys,  Scittars,  Knives,  and  other  Sorts  of  Iron, 
which  might  expofe  them  to  a  contingent  Rifk.  The  Gunner,  according  to  the 
Captain’s  Orders,  fhall  fill  the  Cartridges  that  it  is  convenient  to  have  provided, 
and  fhall  place  them  in  the  Powder-room,  with  a  Separation  of  thofe  that  are  to 
ferve  for  Salutes  or  Combats ;  he  fhall  likewife  fill  with  Powder  the  Mufket  and 
Piftols  Cartridges  with  and  without  Balls  for  the  Exercife  of  the  Infantry.  He 
fhall  difpofe  the  making  of  the  Waddings  for  the  Number  of  Shot  he  has  re¬ 
ceived,  proportioned  to  the  Bore  of  the  Guns,  which  he  fhall  depottt  in  the  Cheft: 
appointed  for  them  ;  and  likewife  take  Care  to  have  every  Thing  neceflary  to  the 
Service  of  the  Artillery  in  Readinefs  for  an  Engagement,  as  the  Want  thereof 
may  occatton  the  Function  to  mifearry.  The  Gunner  fhall  alfo  receive  the 
Hand-gran ades  in  their  Boxes,  if  charged;  if  not,  he  is  to  load  them  on  board, 


and  take  Care  of  their  Security  and  Prefervation  ;  as  alfo  of  the  Firepots,  and 
all  other  artificial  Combuftibles  that  fhall  he  delivered  to  him  at  the  Time  of 
arming  :  he  alfo  fhall  infpedt  and  direct  all  the  Artillery  Operations,  whether  at 
embarking,  difembarking,  patting  it  from  one  Part  to  another,  or  otherwife,  as 
fhall  be  directed  ;  and  fhall  keep  it  always  neat,  clean,  and  in  good  Order.  When 
any  Artillery  are  to  be  fhipt  for  Trahfportation  and  put  in  the  Hold,  the  Gunner 
fhall,  previous  to  its  Stowage,  order  that  every  Cannon  be  well  rubbed  over 
with  a  Mixture  of  hot  Pitch  and  Tallow,  putting  a  Wad  daubed  with  it  a  Foot 
in  the  Gun,  and  then  flopping  it  firmly;  and  the  fame  Diligence  fhall  be  ufed 
when  returned  afficre  to  be  laid  up.  The  Gunner  fhall  afiift  at  the  Repartition  c.f 
.the  Mariners  for-the  Service  of  tnej  Artillery  in  an  Engagement,  reprefenting  what 
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Tie  comprehends  to  be  beneficial  therein,  and  conducting  every  one  to  the  Place 
that  lliall  be  appointed  him :  he  fhall  vigilate  in  having  all  Orders  and  InftruCtions 
obferved  and  punctually  obeyed  relative  to  his  Office,  as  well  in  Combat  as  out  of 
it ;  and  after  it  is  over,  fhall  revife  all  the  Artillery,  to  fee  if  any  of  it  hath  been  da* 
maged  ;  and  when  the  Ship  is  returned  to  Port  to  be  laid  up,  he  fhall  have  the 
Guns  difcharged  and  cleaned,  and,  collecting  ail  the  remaining  Ammunition,  he 
fhall  cautioufly  have  it  landed  and  houfed  :  and  thefe  Operations  terminated,  he 
fhall  deliver  all  the  Particulars  in  his  Charge  to  the  proper  Officer  ;  and  this 
finifhed,  fhall  return  to  Iris  Corps ,  and  give  an  Account  to  its  Commandant  of  his 
ConduCt,  as  alfo  of  the  Obfervations  he  lhall  have  made  concerning  the  Artillery, 
&tc. 

ChAp.  xi.  Of  the  Officers  of  Bolnb  Veffels  and  Fire  Ships. 

Thisfhort  Chapter  contains  only  Thirteen  Articles,  directing,  that  in  the  Fjl ado- 
mayor  of  the  Artillery  fhall  be  comprehended  four  Captains  and  four  Lieute¬ 
nants  of  Bomb  Veffels,  with  three  Captains  and  as  many  Lieutenants  of  Fire  Ships  ; 
for  which  Employs  the  Commiffary-General  fhall  propofe  (by  means  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor-General  of  the  Fleet)  fuch  of  the  fame  Body  who  fhall  excel  in  their  Intelligence 
of  this  Faculty,  and  that  fhall  have  diftinguifhed  themfelves  by  their  V alour,  Con¬ 
duCt,  and  good  Behaviour  ;  though,  befides  thefe  Qualifications,  they  mufl  have  a 
lufficient  Knowledge  and  PraClice  in  the  Art  of  Navigation  to  difeharge  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  the  Veffels  that  fhall  be  trailed  to  their  Care ;  and  if  no  Perfons  fo  en¬ 
dowed  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brigades,  the  Commiffary  General  fhall  propofe  thofe 
from  other  Corps  of  the  Navy  who  are  fo  qualified.  The  Captains  of  the  Bombs 
fhall  rank  in  the  Corps  of  Artillery  with  the  Firfl  Ordinary  Commiffary,  and  in 
the  Fleet  with  a  Ship’s  Lieutenant  ;  the  Captains  of  the  Fire  Ships  with  the  Second 
Ordinary  Commiffaries,  and  with  Lieutenants  of  Frigates ;  the  Lieutenants  of 
Bombs  with  the  Extraordinary  Commiffaries  and  Enfigns  of  Ships,  and  the  Lieu¬ 
tenants  of  Fire  Ships  with  the  Enfigns  of  Frigates  :  And  the  afore-mentioned  Offi¬ 
cers  fhall  refide  where  they  fhall  be  appointed,  fubjeCt  to  the  Commandant  of  the 
Artillery’s  Orders,  who  may  employ  them  in  all  the  Bufinefs  for  which  they  are 
fit  in  their  Faculty,  whether  it  be  direClly  in  the  Service,  or  for  forwarding  the 
Artillery-men  in  the  practical  Exereifes  of  their  Profeffion.  And  therefore,  in 
want  of  a  Commiffary  General  or  Provincial,  the  general  Command  may  fall  to  the 
Captain  of  a  Bomb-Ketch  as  Ordinary  Commiffary ;  but  the  ceconomical  and  civil 
Government  of  the  Brigades  fhall  always  remain  in  the  oldefl  Officer  of  them,  al¬ 
though  he  be  inferior  in  Degree  to  the  Officer  of  the  Bomb  or  Fire  Ship  to  whom 
the  Command  fhall  have  fallen  ;  which  latters,  on  obtaining  the  Command,  fhall 
affift  at  fitting  their  Veffels  out,  that  it  may  be  executed  to  their  entire  Satisfaction  ; 
and  as  thefe  Embarkations  are  reckoned  among  thofe  of  War,  the  fame  Difcipline 
fhall  be  obferved  aboard  them,  and  the  fame  Method  of  ferving,  as  is  praCtifed  in 
all  thofe  of  the  Navy.  In  their  Navigation  they  fhall  carefully  occupy  the  Poll 
affigned  them,  and  readily  put  in  Practice  the  Movements  that  the  Commandant 
General  orders  them  to  execute.  If  the  Commiffary  General,  or  any  one  of  the 
Provincial  Commiffaries  of  the  Artillery  fhould  be  aboard,  the  Captains  of  the 
Bombs  and  Fire  Ships  lhall  obey  the  Provifions  made  them  concerning  their  belli¬ 
gerent  Operations,  or  other  Affairs  that  fhall  tend  to  the  fame  End  ;  and  when  they 
commence  their  FunTions,  the  Long-boats  and  Pinnaces  of  the  Ships  which  lliall 
be  detached  to  help  and  cover  them,  fhall  be  under  the  Captain’s  Orders,  although 
any  older  Officer  fhould  go  in  them ;  but  if  the  Commandant  of  the  Squadron 
fhould  name  an  Officer  of  a  fuperior  Degree  determinately  to  direCt  the  Operations 
qf  the  Bombs  and  Fire  Ships,  the  Captains  are  to  obey  him  only.  If  Squadrons 
are  equipped  without  Bomb-Ketches  or  Fire  Ships,  their  Captains  and  Lieutenants 
may  be  employed  in  the  Ships,  according  to  their  Degrees,  with  the  Officers  of 
them.  The  Gunners,  Corporals,  Bombardiers,  and  Artillery-men  appointed  to 
ferve  In  Bomb-Ketches  and  Fire  Ships,  fhall  be  named  at  the  Time  of  their  Arm¬ 
ing,  in  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  Brigade  Troops  that  fhall  be  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  what  fhall  be  neceffary  for  manning  the  Ships  which  are  to  be  fitted 
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out  *  and  the  Commandant  General  of  the  Squadron,  if  there  are  any  Bomb- 
Ketches  in  it,  ihall  order  the  Artillery-men  of  the  Brigades  in  the  Ships  to  go 
aboard  them  from  Time  to  Time,  whilft  they  are  in  Port,  to  improve  themfelve? 
in  the  Exercife  of  the  Mortar-firing,  provided  it  can  be  done  without  prejudicing 
or  difturbing  Commerce. 

The  two  remaining  Chapters  of  this  fccond  Volume  is  an  Explanation  of  the 
Exercife  of  the  Cannon  to  be  praftifed  in  the  Navy,. and  by  the  Corps  of  Artillery, 
as  alfo  that  of  the  Mortar  for  the  Marine  Service  ;  which  being  of  no  Ufe  or  En¬ 
tertainment  to  my  Readers,  I  fhall  entirely  omit  them,  and  now  proceed  to  my  pro- 
mifed  Abridgment  of  the  third  imperfect  Volume,  mentioned  at  the  Beginning  of 
this  Chapter,  of  the  Ordinances  of  the  Fleet ;  of  which  the  firft  Part  (though  a  fe~ 
parate  TratT}  relates  to  the  Prefervation  and  Growth  of  Timber  Trees  for  the  Ufe 
of  the  Navy,  with  the  fubfequent  Introduction,  viz. 

The  King. 

I  HAVING  been  duly  informed  of  the  decaying  Condition  in  which  theWoods 
at  prefent  are,  efpecially  thofe  near  the  Sea,  by  reafon  of  the  illegal  and  frequent  Fell¬ 
ings  that  have  been  made  both  for  Timber  and  Burning  ;  and  the  little  or  no  Care 
that  hath  been,  and  is  obfefved,  in  Attention  to  the  important  Repairs,  by  means 
of  Planting  and  Vifitmg,  as  is  prefcribed  by  the  Laws  of  this  Kingdom,  and  the  va¬ 
rious  Refomtions  of  the  Kings  my  Anteceffors,  directed  for  the  Increafe  and  Pre- 
fervation  of  the  Woods,  from  which  fo  much  Utility  refults  to  mine  and  my  VaR 
Pals  Service:  I  have  refolded  to  expedite  the  following  Ordinance,  which  fhall  be  in¬ 
violably  obferved  in  the  Provinces  and  Diftridts,  expreffed  in  this  Order ;  notwith- 
iia.ndmg  any  Privileges,  Rights,  or  Cuftoms,  that  may  authorife  a  contrary  Prac¬ 
tice. 

I;  The  Care  and  Prefervation.  of  the  Woods,  fituated  fo  near  the  Sea,  or  navi¬ 
gable'  Rivers,  as  may  render  the  Carriage  eafy  to  the  Shore  or  Strand,  fhall  remain 
fas  hath  been,  commanded  by  repeated  Ordinances)  in  Charge  to  the  Xntendante  of 
Marine,  efiabllfhed  in  the  three  Departments  of  Cadm,  Ferro /,  and  Garth  a gene  * 
cadi  ©f  which  fhall  exercife  the  competent  JurifdiCHon  in  his  Diftritit,  either  by 
Mmfilf  or  Ms  Safes!  ekgates;  with  a  total  Inhibition  of  any  others,  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
lier  as  hiafk  kiWerto  been  ordered  the  Judges  of  the  Woods  in  the  Kingdoms  and 
Provinces. 

If,  As  icon  as  this  Ordinance  fhall  be  publifhed,  the  Inteiidants  fhall  order  the 
Woods  of  Ms  Jurlfdidtion  to  be  examined  by  the  Miniflers  of  Marine  eftablifhed  in- 
the  principal  'Ports  of  my  Kingdoms,  appointing  them  the  Places  they  are  to  vifit. 
In  order  to  form  (with  Separation  of  Jurifdidions)  an  individual  Account  of  their 
Woods,  and  the  State  of  them,  with  a  Dili  motion  of  thofe  that  appertain  to  Parti¬ 
culars,  the  Commonality,  or  to  the  Towns  ;  diftinguifliing  the  Paftures  and  Royal 
Parks;  expreiTmg  their  Latitude,  Situation,  and  the  Number  of  Trees  growing,  of 
Oaks,  Holm-Oaks,  and  others  of  this  Species,  Cork  Trees,  Poplars,  Elms,  Afps, 
Aih.es,  Walnuts,  Beaches,  Gbefnuts,  and  Pines  ;  dividing  them  in  Ciaffes  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  Qualities;  diftinguifliing  their  Age,  by  the  Note  oi  youngs  fidl-grown^, 
and  old. 

III.  The  Vifitors  are  not  to  confine  their  Relations  to  only  what  is  exifting,  hut 
are  to  examine  the  wafte  Grounds  that  are  in  each  jurifdiction ;  their  Extent, 
Quality,  Diftance  from  the  Coaft,  Facility  or  Difficulty  in  opening  Roads  to  them  ; 
what  Sorts  of  Trees  would  flourifh  beft  in  each;  expofing  all  the  Circumftances, 
diftinftly ;  for  the  Succefs  of  the  Provifions  it  may  be  neceffary  to  give,  which 
from  the  prefent  he  is  to  order,  in  what  regards  the  moft  profitable  Woods  known, 
and  near  the  Sea. 

IV.  As  the  Juftification  of  the  real  Extent  or  Capacity  of  each  Wood,  the  prac- 
tifing  ol  this  Diligence  in  thofe  Places  which  have,  or  pretend  to  have  a  Right  to 
Woods,  or  Part  of  them,  which  are  in  Pofleflion  of  other  Places  or  Perfons  :  I  com¬ 
mand. ,  that  the  aforefaid  Inftrument  be  formed  according  to  what  each  Place  is  ac¬ 
tually  pofteifing ;  the  Vifitors  however  attending  to  the  Proofs  offered  by  the  Parties 

in 
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in  Juftification  of  their  Pretenfions,  liftening  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  heft  Intel¬ 
ligence  in  the  Places ;  by  means  of  which  Diligences,  they  may  limit  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  Boundaries  and  Divifions,  though  there  fhall  notw fthftanding  remain 
to  every  one  a  Right  of  Appeal. 

V.  The  Juftices  of  all  the  Jurifdibtipns  that  fhall  be  viftted,  fhall  give  a  pun&ual 
Account  to  the  Vifitors  of  what  Inhabitants  each  Place  contains,  that,  according  to 
their  Number,  the  Vifitors  may  provide  an  Add  for  planting ;  ordaining  therein, 
that  every  Inhabitant  fhall,  in  the  proper  Seafon,  plant  three  Trees  of  fuch  Sorts  as 
they  fhall  be  ordered,  and  as  many  mere  as  every  one  pleafes,  without  excepting 
the  Nobility,  or  any  other  privileged  Perfons  that  are  matriculated  for  the  Marine 
Service  ;  for  as  the  Utility  of  thefe  Plantations  will  be  common,  fo  a  Concurrence 
to  them  ought  to  be  likewife,  with  the  foie  Exception  of  poor  Widows,  who  have 
not  a  Son  pafiing  eighteen  Years  of  Age  to,  affift  them. 

VI.  The  (Economy  and  Means  of  making  thefe  Plantations,  with  the  Diftribu- 
tion  of  them,  fhall  be  left  to  the  Determination  of  the  Juftices  of  the  Places,  that 
they,  as  belt  knowing  the  Abilities  of  each  Inhabitant,  may  make  the  Repartition, 
with  the  Exclufion  of  poor  Widows,  and  fuch  as  are  notorioufly  incapacitated  to 
comply  ;  that  they,  confidering  this,  may  oblige  thofe  that  are  able  to  fupply  the 
Defebt,  by  planting  more,  that  may  complete  the  propofed  Number  of  Trees  among 
them  :  And  that  in  the  Planting,  Tranfplanting,  Loppings  and  Felling  (efpecially  of 
the  Oaks),  they  proceed  according  to  the  moft  convenient  Method,  and  precifely 
obferve  in  all  Places  the  following;  Rules  t 

VII.  In  each  Town  s  Jurifdibtion  a  Situation  fhall  be  deftined  for  a  Nurfery,  of 
a  moderate  Space,  open  to  the  Sun,  and  defended  from  the  Jiorthcrn  Winds,  in 
which  the  largeft  and  founded;  Acorns  (gathered  from  the  ftouteft  Oaks)  fhall  be 
planted  in  fmall  Furrows  in  January  (in  Earth  duely  manured  from  September J, 
and  turning  the  Ground  in  on  them,  Care  muft  be  taken  not  to  tread  them  down, 
as  alfo  to  prevent  Cattle  or  other  Animals  from  getting  among  them,  and  gnaw¬ 
ing  their  Shoots. 

VIII.  When  the  Acorns  are  fprung  up,  the  Nurfery  muft  be  kept  clean,  and  an¬ 
nually  improved  with  Dung  ;  and  if,  notwithftanding  a  proper  Hoeing,  the  Weeds 
increafe,  they  fhall  be  rooted  out  before  they  get  a  Body,  referving  the  Herbs  and 
Grafs  to  preferve  the  Humidity  and  Summer  Dews. 

IX.  At  the  End  of  three  Years  they  fhall  be  perfedUy  cleaned,  cutting  away  the 
Boughs  that  fhall  have  fprouted,  leaving  only  the  leading  Shoot,  which  fhall  be 
prabtifed  every  Year  after  until  they  are  tranfplanted,  which  is  to  be  done  when 
they  are  three  Inches  and  a  Half  to  four  in  Circumference,  and  three  Yards  and  a 
Half  or  four  Yards  high,  to  fome  fheltered  Part  of  the  Wood  ;  and  this  Work  is  to 
be  performed  from  the  Middle  of  December  to  the  Middle  of  February ,  in  the 
Moon’s  Increafe,  talcing  care  to  replant  them  with  the  fame  Afpebt  they  had 
before. 

X.  The  Diftance  to  be  obferved  between  Tree  and  Tree  muft  be  proportioned 
according  to  the  Gocdnels  of  the  Soil,  from  ten  to  twelve  Yards,  as  Experience 
flig.ll  dibtate,  &c. 

XI.  and  XII.  The  Pit  is  to  be  about  a  Yard  deep,  and  of  a  fufficient  Diameter 
to  admit  the  Roots  without  Compreffion  or  Violence  ;  and  after  the  whole  is  well 
fitted  up,  the  Stem  is  to  .be  ftaked,  to  defend  it  from  the  Shock  of  Winds,  or  Cattle, 
&c. 

XIII.  and  XIV.  Oaks  of  the  beft  Quality  fhall  be  planted  in  the  belt  Soil,  and 
neareft  to  the  Sea  ;  and  in  cafe  of  their  being  Bark-bound,  a  Slit  fhall  be  made  in 
the  Bark  from  Top  to  Bottom  ;  and' in  cafe  this  does  not  remedy  the  Ill,  but  the 
Plant  continues  to  ficken,  or  die,  another  fhall  be  planted  in  its  Room. 

XV.  The  Minifters  of  Marine,  in  the  Provinces  where  thefe  Plantations  are, 
fhall  difpatch  M after  Builders,  or  Perfons  intelligent  in  the  Fabrication  of  Ships,  to 
examine  whether  they  are  taken  care  of,  and  whether  the  natural  Curves  and 
Crookednefs  of  the  young  Trees  be  properly  encouraged,  giving  them  a  greater 
Turn  (if  deemed  convenient)  by  fome  flight  artificial  Difpofition,  that,  by  growing 
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fo,  they  may  in  Time  (without  Violence)  form  a  neceffary  Piece  in  the  naval 
Conftrudtion. 

XVI.  and  XVIft  And  becaufe  the  Lopping  of  Trees  encourages  their  Growth 
and  Sanity,  the  Victors  ftiali  determine  the  Woods  that  are  to  be  cleaned  from  their 
dead  and  field y  Branches,  according  to  the  Information  which  the  juftices,  and 
Pcrfons  intelligent  in  fuch  Matters,  lhali  give  them  ;  of  which  they  lhali  take  for¬ 
mal  Declarations,  and  remit  Teftimony  thereof  to  the  Intendants,  that,  with  their 
Approbation,  it  (hall  be  carried  Into  Execution,  on  the  Moon’s  Decreafe  in  the 
Months  of  November  ^  December ,  January ,  and  February ,  drawing  the  Cuts  up¬ 
wards,  that  the  Water  may  not  get  in  between  the  Bark  and  Trunk  to  prejudice 
the  Trees. 

XVML  The  ftxaight  Oaks,  that  may  be  converted  into  Crofs-beams,  Keels,  Keel- 
Ions,  Stem-polls,  Tranfoms,  and  Planks,  fb.aU  be  appropriated  to  thofe  Ufes,  by 
cutting  off  the  leading  Shoot  at  lead;  ten  or  twelve  Feet  above  Ground,  or  as  much, 
higher  as  fball  be  poffible,  leaving  only  fome  fmall  Branches  (if  it  hath  any)  near 
the  Amputation. 

XIX.  The  Cutting  or  Breaking  of  the  Oaks,  or  other  Trees,  fo  that  they  die,  or 
cm  only  ierve  for  Coals  or  Fire-wood,  Is  to  be  prevented,  and  rigoroufly  chadded  3 
and  the  fnfHces  are  to  watch  and  guard  again  ft  fueh  Excelfes,  as  they  are  to  be  xe- 
iponrifele  for  all  Damages  of  this  Nature  if  they  do  not  produce  the  Author. 

IX  No  Tree  Is  to  be  felled  without  the  Requisites  herein  after  mentioned,  or 
except  its,  luntiihy  fee  notorious,  by  being  dry,  hollow,  or  unferviceable  for  any 
'1 3a  mg  Fife  than  Charcoal  or  Burning;  of  which  the  Eferivano  of  the  Town  .cam 
sfrre  Teftimony,  to  juftify  the  Permlffion  of  its  cutting  down. 

XXL  and  XXIL  'The  Loppings  both  of  the  King’s  and  common  Woods  are 
ie  fee  divided  for  Firing  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  in  whofe  j  urifdic- 
tksi  feWecds  Hie,  m  Proportion  to  the  Family  and  every  one’s  Confumptioig, 
TS&MsfflUt  letiing  any  me  want ;  and  when  there  is  no  Lopping  in  their  Diftrift,  it 
£&JI  be  psnmktcd.  them  to  Sake  of  the  Boughs  of  the  Underwood,  and  Dwarfs,  whast 
Ii  wcc&stjf  fbr  the  csomtnon  Frovifion,  taking  care  that,  in  cutting  the  Branches^ 
feTim  ftheeagjii  smpaaafi&fele  for  Building)  fee  not  fp oiled,  or  rendered  incapable 

vpcmk&Fksg  wsar  'S&ostsy  and  -whatever  remains  fuperfluous,  the  Towns  is 
wlrefe  f;arMkli?3n  the  Woods  are,  may  fell  fuch  Overplus  for  making  Coal,  with 
fbsEress c.e  the  UonD:atmrs  for  Artillery,  Balls,  Mulquets,  'Swords,  &c,  for  his 
AJ^efvFs  Service.  . 

■K3SSSL  fF&e  fkoprielof s  fhould  .attempt  to  ralfe  their  Wood  to  exceffive  Prices 
Ay  she  Gonrarrmce  of  Buyers,  or  becaufe  it  would  occafion  to  the  Contmiftcrrs  a 
piieiffc  Txprarce  to  make  the  Coal  at  a  farther  Diftance,  the  Intendants,  and  in  their 
Xasafis  the  Territorial  Gommiffaries,  iliall  interpofe  to  moderate  and  adjuft  the  Dif¬ 
ference*  without  depriving  the  Towns  of  the  Convenience  and  Advantage  of  their 
Tsels,  as  they  are  Surthened  with  the  Obligation  of  augmenting  and  preferring 
them  3  -fait  without  le*S»g  Bight  of  what  is  neceflary  for  preventing  the  Fabricks 
from' experiencing  a  Novelty,  which  lhali  ralfe  the  Value  of  the  Stores,  by  render¬ 
ing  the  Materials  more  difficult  to  be  obtained,  or  at  an  increafed  Price  to  the 
CtmtaGiots. 

X  XIV.  And  whereas  fufficrent  Firing  will  not  be  wanting  for  the  Iron  Works, 
rafting  df  Cannon,  and  other  Fabricks,  by  which  the  Towns  may  augment  their 
PntfCTtles.  and  Particulars  their  Eftates,  whilft  the  Woods  are  thus  kept  in  Order; 
I  command  the  Intendants  -of  Marine,  that,  in  Coniideration  of  my  Will’s  being 
that  my  Service  be  performed  without  Prejudice  or  Detriment,  but  rather  to  the 
Advantage  of  my  Subjects,  that  they  he  permitted  to  lop  the  Woods  in  fuch  Pro- 
portions  and  Methods  that  no  Iron  Work  or  Fabrick  be  loft  or  Hopped  through 
Want  of  Materials  for  its  Continuance,  graduating  the  Fuel  for  each  in  fuch  a 
Maimer  that  every  one  be  fupplied,  alternating  the  greater  or  lefTer  Diftance,  that 
the  Purchafe  and  Carnage  be  not  heavier  on  one  than  another. 

XXV.  The  Fund  which  the  Sale  of  Wood  ihall  produce  to  any  Corporation*. 
ffia.il  he  ffepofited,  with  the  Advice  of  the  Intendants  of  Marine,  and  Comm  diaries 
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of  the  DiflriCts,  and  appropriated  by  them  to  increafe  the  common  Plantations,  or 
for  paying  of  Tributes,  Taxes,  or  other  publick  Impofitions,  for  whofe  Satisfaction 
they  have  no  other  Funds  or  legal  Refources ;  and  when  thefe  are  difeharged,  ir. 
may  be  converted  into  publick  and  neceflary  Works,  for  the  Convenience  of  the 
laid  Towns  or  Corporations,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Minifters  of  Marine, 
who  make  the  Vifits  in  a  Judiciary  Way,  that  the  Difpolition  may  be  complied 
with. 

XXVI.  The  Acorns,  and  Leaves  of  Trees  belonging  to  the  King  or  Commons, 
are  to  be  divided  among  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  in  whofe  JurifdiCtion  the 
Woods  are  lituated,  without  any  Tax  or  Contribution  whatfoever,  although  the 
Failures  fhould  be  Royal  Property ;  obferving  however  herein,  the  Conftitutions, 
Rules  and  Cuftoms  of  the  faid  Places,  that  none  of  them  have  a  DiftinCtion  or  Pre¬ 
ference  above  the  others. 

XXVII.  Defiring  that,  befides  the  Profits  which  the  Woods  produce,  the  People 
may  have  more  evident  Proofs  how  much  my  Service  and  the  common  Caufe  of 
the  Kingdom  is  interefted  in  the  Growth  and  Increafe  of  Trees,  I  command  all  the 
Intendants  of  Marine,  that  they  pay  to  the  Towns  in  whofe  Jurifdidtion  they  are 
felled,  for  the  ConftruCtion  and  Refitting  of  my  Navy,  one  Rial  of  Vellonfor  every 
cubical  Cubit  of  Oak  that  it  lhall  meafure  after  put  in  a  Condition  for  carrying 
away  from  the  Woods. 

XXVIII.  When  a  Contractor  lhall  fell  any  Wood  for  my  Docks  or  Arfenals,  in 
virtue  of  a  Faculty  granted  him  for  fo  doing,  he  lhall  be  obliged  to  pay  the  afore- 
faid  Price  ;  and  Particulars  who  lhall  have  Leave  to  build  Velfels  in  my  Kingdoms 
lhall  pay  double  the  Sum ;  obferving  that,  whether  the  Fall  be  for  my  Account, 
the  Contractor’s,  or  Particulars,  none  but  the  hewen  Wood  lhall  be  carried  away, 
leaving  the  Boughs  and  Chips  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Towns,  either  for  Firing,  or 
to  be  fold,  as  they  fhall  think  proper. 

XXIX.  And  as  the  other  Sorts  of  Timber  are  of  lefs  Ufe  in  the  Arfenals  than 
Oak,  I  ordain,  that  for  Beach,  Cork  Trees,  both  Sorts  of  Holms,  Poplar,  Birch, 
&c.  four  Rials  of  Vellon  fhall  be  paid  for  every  Tree  felled  for  my  Account,  or 
that  of  the  Contractor’s  ;  and  Particulars,  who,  with  Permiffion,  fhall  cut  any  for 
building  their  Velfels,  fhall  pay  double  that  Price,  leaving  the  Choppings  and 
Branches  for  a  common  Benefit,  as  above. 

XXX.  And  becaufe  that  an  abfolute  Prohibition  of  Felling  Timber  and  Trees 
may  be  prejudicial  to  my  Valfals,  in  depriving  them  of  the  necelfary  Materials  for 
ereCting  and  repairing  their  LXoufes,  Mills,  and  other  Things,  wherein  the  Con- 
fumption  of  Wood  is  precifely  requifite,  I  order  (that  they  may  not  experience 
fuch  a  Want)  the  Intendants,  that  they  diredt  their  Subdelegates  to  permit  their 
felling  the  Trees  they  fhall  want,  after  afking  it  in  Writing  of  the  Subdelegates, 
and  declaring  the  Quantity  required,  and  intended  Ufe,  whether  it  be  for  a  Single 
Perfon  or  a  Community. 

XXXI.  The  Subdelegate  fhall  fend  the  original  Inflance  to  the  Juflice  of  the 
Place  for  Information  whether  the  Relation  be  true,  the  Quantity  of  Wood  wanted 
for  the  propofed  Work,  and  the  Part  where  it  may  be  moft  conveniently  cut,  fepa- 
rate  from  thofe  neareft  to  the  Embarcaderes,  which  are  always  to  be  referved  for 
my  Service  ;  and  he  fhall  give  Leave  for  its  felling,  on  Condition  that  the  Feller, 
whether  a  Particular  or  Community,  fhall  be  obliged  to  plant  and  fecure  the  taking 
of  three  Trees  (two  Years  old)  for  every  one  cut  down,  befides  thofe  that  as  Inha¬ 
bitants  touches  them  to  plant. 

XXXII.  If  in  the  JurifdiCtion  of  one  Place  there  fhould  not  be  the  Wood  that 
an  Inhabitant  wants,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  another,  the  Subdelegate  fhall 
remit  the  Inflance  to  the  Juftice  thereof,  that  he  may  give  his  Information  ;  and 
the  Feller  fhall  plant  three  Trees,  as  above,  and  befides  fhall  pay  to  the  Town  half 
a  Ducat  Vellon  for  every  Tree  he  cuts  down  ;  and  the  Money  that  thefe  Permifi- 
fions  produce  lhall  be  converted  to  the  fame  Ufes  as  the  Loppings  fold  have  been 
direCled. 

XXXIII.  In  regard  of  the  Woods  appertaining  to  Particulars,  they  fhall  be  fub- 
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-ject  to  the  general  Rule,  of  making  no  Fall  without  the  Knowledge  and'  Perm  if-* 
lion  of  the  Intendants  or  Subdelegates,  if  of  Trees  proper  for  building,  to  which 
End,  thole  that  are  fo  fhall  be  marked  by  the  Visitors ;  and  when  Licence  is  given 
for  cutting  down  any  of  the  marked  Trees,  they  lliall  be  obliged  to  replace  them 
with  other  Plantations  :  And  if  any  Timber  be  wanted  from  private  Woods  for  my 
Docks  or  Arfenals,  the  Owners  thereof  lliall  have  the  Preference  of  the  Carriage,  if 
they  are  inclinable  to  contradl  for  it ;  but  if  they  do  not  incline  thereto,  they  fhall  be 
paid  for  the  Timber  felled,  according  to  the  Price  eftablifhed,  for  my  Account,  or 
Contractors  ;  but  if  Particulars  have  Leave  to  fell,  they  lliall  agree  the  Price  with 
the  Owners,  for  whole  Benefit  the  Loppings  fhall  always  remain,  with  a  Faculty 
to  difpofe  of  the  Trees  unlit  for  building,  but  with  the  Obligation  to  take  care  of 
their  Woods,  according  to  the  Rules' fettled  in  this  Ordinance. 

XXXIV.  The  Licences  which  the  Subdelegates  give  fhall  be  in  Writing, fub- 
fequent  to  the  Juftice’s  Information,  or  that  of  any  other  Perfons  they  lhall  en¬ 
quire  of,  free  of  Duties  or  Charges  to  the  Parties ;  and  the  faid  Licences  lliall  be 
kept  and  preferred,  in  Power  of  the  Juftices  or  Proprietors  of  the  Woods,  to  fatisfy 
therewith  any  Accufation  that  may  be  brought  again!!  them. 

XXXV.  And  that  fuch  an  important  Affair  be  conducted  with  Clarity  and 
ExaCtnefs,  I  command  that  in  every  Town  a  Copy  remain  of  the  Account,  which 
the  Miniflers  of  Marine  lliall  (at  their  firft  Vifit)  form,  of  the  ferviceable  Trees 
that  they  fhall  find  in  their  Jurifdidtion  ;  to  which  lliall  be  yearly  added  thofe  that 
fhall  be  planted,  of  three  for  each  Inhabitant :  and  in  a  feparate  Book,  or  in  the 
Margin  of  that  now  mentioned,  fliall  be  noted  thofe  that  are  felled,  expreffing  for 
whom,  when,  and  in  virtue  of  what  Licence  ;  and  the  Vifitors  are  to  foliate  and 
rubricate  thefe  books  in  all  their  Leaves,  with  a  Note  at  the  End  expreffing  their 
Number. 

XXXVI.  This  Book  or  Books  fhall  pafs  from  one  Juftice  to  another  as  they 
go  fucceeding,  and  the  laid  fhall  always  take  a  Teftimony  of  having  delivered  it 
over  with  all  its  Leaves,  for  his  Safeguard  ;  and  thefe  V  ouchers  fhall  be  prefented 
at  every  Vifit,  that  they  may  be  fo  maintained  and  preferved  as  competent  Inftru- 
ments  for  the  J  unification  of  this  Affair. 

XXXVII.  The  Provincial  Miniflers  fhall  in  the  fame  Manner  have  Books, 
wherein  they  fhall  flate  the  fame  Account  and  Proof  of  all  the  Woods  in  their 
DiftriCls,  diftinguifhing  Jurifdidtions,  of  which  they  fliall  give  Copies  to  each  Sub¬ 
delegate,  of  what  appertains  to  the  refpedive  Place  in  which  he  is  eftablifhed  ;  and 
an  exadt  Account  fhall  be  given  of  the  Whole  into  the  Auditor’s  Office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  on  making  their  firft  Vifit,  with  the  Individuality  prefcribed  in  the  fecond 
and  third  Articles,  and  which  they  fhall  continue  in  the  following  ones,  informing 
the  Intendant  of  the  Department  of  the  Increafe  or  Confumption  of  the  Trees ;  and 
thefe  fhall  remit  Copies  of  their  State  and  Conditions,  received  from  the  Provinces, 
to  my  Secretary  of  the  Marine  Difpatch. 

XXXVIII.  The  Minifters  of  the  Provinces  fhall  indifpenfably  vifit  the  Woods 
every  two  Years ;  and  if  in  the  Interim  the  Intendant  thinks  proper  to  have  the 
Whole  or  any  Part  of  them  vifited  extraordinarily,  either  by  the  faid  Minifters,  or 
others  that  he  fhall  appoint,  he  may  execute  it,  but  without  affigning  any  Salary 
for  the  Trouble ;  though,  if  he  fliould  deem  it  convenient,  he  may  propofe  it  to 
me,  that,  attending  to  the  Circumftances,  I  may  determine  accordingly. 

XXXIX.  Neither  are  the  Minifters  of  Marine  eftablifhed  in  the  Provinces, 
whofe  Obligation  it  is  to  make  the  ordinary  Vifitation  of  the  Woods  in  their  Dif- 
tridt,  to  enjoy  any  other  Salary  or  Gratification,  by  reafon  of  this  Commiffion,  than 
that  of  the  Pay  correfpondent  to  their  Polls,  nor  pretend  any  Thing  more  from  the 
1  owns  than  the  Houfe  they  are  to  inhabit  during  the  fhort  Stay  they  make  in 
their  faid  Vifitation  of  the  Woods. 

XL.  Every  Vifitor  is  to  carry  with  him  a  Scrivener  and  Bailiff,  of  the  Intend¬ 
ant  s  Appointment ;  the  Originals  of,  and  the  Adis,  and  Diligencies  that  they  fhall 
pradlife,  fhall  be  bound  up,  and  united  in  a  Regifter  (unmixed  with  any  others)  after 
the  Vifit  j  though  whilfl  this  lafts  they  fhall  be  divided,  to  the  End  of  having  the 
2  >  Originals 
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Originals  remitted  for  approving  the  Fines,  and  feparate,  according  to  the  Country 
to  which  they  correfpond.  Thefe  Regifters  fhall  be  kept,  with  a  Diftin&ion  of 
Years,  that  what  hath  been  ordered  in  every  general  Vint  of  a  Department  may 
appear. 

XLI.  The  Salaries  of  the  Scrivener  and  Bailiff  fhall  be  taken  out  of  the  Mulds 
impofed  on  the  juftices  and  Inhabitants,  for  not  having  planted  ;  for  not  having 
prevented  the  Barking  of  the  Trees ;  for  not  having  guarded  the  Woods  ;  for  not 
having  hindered  their  being  fet  on  Fire,  profecuted  and  imprifoned  the  Incendia¬ 
ries,  or  opportunely  concurred  with  People  to  extinguifh  it ;  for  not  having  com¬ 
plied  with  the  Provifions  of  the  antecedent  Vifits  ;  for  having  felled  Trees  unli- 
cenfed,  and  for  other  Faults,  noted  in  the  Polity  or  good  Government  of  this  Mat¬ 
ter,  fo  important  to  my  Service,  and  the  Welfare  of  my  Kingdoms. 

XLII.  The  Sums  which  the  Amercements  import  fhall  be  exacted  and  reco¬ 
vered  from  the  Offenders,  without  Room  for  a  Pardon  of  them,  either  by  the  Vi- 
fitors  or  Intendant,  after  they  are  onee  notified,  let  the  Motives  be  what  they  will 
for  the  pretended  Clemency  ;  but  previous  to  their  Impofition,  the  Reafons  on 
which  they  are  founded  fhall  be  duly  confidered  and  juftified.  And  that  in  this 
Particular  the  right  Method  may  not  be  hazarded,  nor  Recourfes  remain  depend¬ 
ent,  I  command  that  the  Ads  fhall  be  remitted  me  by  the  Hands  of  my  Secretary 
of  the  Marine  Difpatch,  that,  having  them  examined,  I  may  determine  them  defi¬ 
nitively,  and  with  Brevity  to  return  them  to  the  Vifitors,  approved,  difapproved, 
or  with  a  Moderation  of  the  Fines  ;  till  when,  they  fhall  be  recovered  of  the 
Parties. 

XLIII.  A  certified  Account  of  the  Cafh  fo  recovered  in  the  Vifitation  of  each 
Diflrid  fhall  be  given  to  the  Intendant,  that  he  may  dired  what  fhall  be  given 
thereof  for  Salaries  to  the  Scrivener  and  Bailiff,  affigning  to  each  the  Sum  he  fhall 
think  proper,  in  Confideration  of  their  Trouble,  and  Dearnefs  or  Cheapnefs  of  the 
Country  they  vifit ;  and  the  Surplufage  fhall  be  remitted  to  the  Marine  Treafury, 
where  it  fhall  enter  with  the  Formality  of  an  Acquittance,  and  the  cuflomary  In¬ 
terventions,  advifmg  me  of  the  Produd  of  thefe  Condemnations  by  a  Secretary 
of  the  Marine  Difpatch. 

XLIV.  When  the  Woods  are  in  any  Diflrid  fo  preferved  as  to  leave  no  Room 
for  a  Mold  to  fatisfy  the  afore-mentioned  Salaries,  the  Intendants  may  apply  the 
Fines  of  other  Parts  for  difeharging  the  fame ;  and  by  no  Means  to  excufe  the 
Vifits  every  two  Years,  although  it  fhould  be  neceffary  to  defray  the  Charges  of 
them  out  of  my  Exchequer. 

XL  V.  In  the  Caufes  that  fhall  be  made  de  officio ,  or  by  Complaint  of  the  Party, 
the  Vifitors  fhall  proceed  fummarily  according  to  Right,  feizing  the  Criminals, 
taking  the  Accufations,  and,  if  his  Faults  are  great,  admitting  the  Caufe  to  Proof  in 
a  competent  brief  Term,  which  is  expedient  for  the  Juftification  of  local  Caufes, 
fentencing  them  with  the  Opinion  of  an  Affeffor  ;  and  if  the  Party  appeals,  the 
Appeal  fhall  be  granted  to  come  before  the  Intendant  of  the  Department,  from 
vhofe  Sentence  they  may  (if  aggrieved)  have  Recourfe  to  me,  by  means  of  the  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Marine  Difpatch. 

XL VI.  The  Scrivener  of  the  Vifit  is  to  enter  in  Regifters  (paged  and  rubri¬ 
cated  by  the  Vifitor),  every  Night,  what  hath  refulted  from  the  Vifitation  of  the 
Wood  examined  that  Day  ;  diftinguifhing  its  Extent,  Bounds,  Quality,  and  Num¬ 
ber  of  Trees,  to  whom  appertains,  and  Diftance  from  navigable  Rivers  or  Ports 
where  the  Timber  may  be  embarked. 

XL VII.  The  Ordinary  Juftice  fhall  remain  encharged  with  the  Recovery  of 
the  Mul&s  in  their  refpedtive  Towns,  as  foon  as  I  fhall  have  approved  them  ;  and 
the  Vifitors  fhall  not  wait  for  them,  nor  make  a  longer  Delay  in  the  Towns  whofe 
Woods  they  have  furveyed,  than  what  is  precifely  neceffary  to  notify  the  Adts  re- 
fulting  from  their  Vifit. 

XLVIII.  If  it  fhall  appear  convenient  to  appoint  a  Guard  or  Guards  to  watch 
the  Woods,  they  fhall  be  appointed  by  the  Minifters  of  Marine,  with  the  Concur¬ 
rence  of  the  juftice,  or  by  the  Subdelegate,  with  the  Approbation  of  the  Minifter  ; 
and  the  Salaries  to  be  appointed  fhall  be  regulated  with  all  Moderation  by  him,  re¬ 
maining 
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mainirig  under  the  Juftice’s  Care  to  fatisfy  them,  and  to  afford  them  all  the  Favour 
and  Affiftance  that  they  fhall  want  for  the  Safeguard  of  the  faid  Woods,  and  to 
evitate  Falls  and  Burnings,  and  for  apprehending  the  Aggreffors. 

XLIX.  It  Ihall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Intendant  to  permit  the  Extraction  of 
Wood,  at  any  of  the  Ports  in  his  Department,  for  foreign  Dominions,  without  my 
exprefs  Orders,  although  they  be  not  of  a  Quality  for  building  Ships  ;  compre¬ 
hending  in  the  Prohibition,  not  only  Oaks,  and  the  others  before  cited,  but  alfo  the 
Fruit  and  cultivated  Trees. 

L.  When  any  Contractor  for  Timber  to  fupply  my  Docks  or  Arfenals  fhall 
have  Occafion  to  embark  and  fend  it  by  Sea,  he  muff  carry  a  Permit  from  the  Com- 
miffary  or  Subdelegate  of  Marine  of  the  Port  where  fhipped,  expreffing  the  Num- 
.  ber  and  Quality  of  the  Pieces  loaded,  and  with  the  Obligation  of  bringing  a  Certi¬ 
ficate  from  the  Auditor  (Contador)  of  the  Dock  or  Arfenal  where  landed,  indorfed 
by  the  Intendant,  to  free  him  from  the  Charge  which  will  be  othenvife  brought 
againfthim  in  Want  of  this  Formality. 

LI.  Neither  Contractors  for  Gunpowder,  nor  thofe  for  mounting  the  Land-Ar¬ 
tillery,  nor  any  other,  fhall  have  a  Right  to  folicit  Falls  in  thofe  Woods  deftined  for 
the  Marine  Service  ;  and  if  I  fhould  grant  them  a  Faculty  for  it,  they  fhall  prefent 
it  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Department,  who  fhall  propofe  to  me  the  Inconveniences 
that  may  refult  therefrom;  and  when  none  offer,  they  fhall  only  fell  fuch  Trees  as 
the  Minifter  of  Marine  of  the  DiftriCt  fhall  affign. 

LII.  And  for  a  greater  Clearnefs,  and  to  avoid  all  Contention  about  Jurifdic- 
tions,  I  declare  that  there  appertains  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Department  of  Ferrol , 
all  the  Woods  of  the  Coaft  of  Galicia ,  from  the  difemboguing  of  the  River  Minno 
to  the  Borders  of  Ajiurias ;  in  which  are  comprehended  the  Provinces  of  Tuy,  Sant¬ 
iago^  Corunna ,  Betanzos ,  and  Mondonnedo  ;  in  which  are  reckoned  feven  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  Royal  Warrens  and  Paftures,  feparate  from  the  common  Town, 
and  Parochial  Woods  contained  in  the  JurifdiCtions  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Vil¬ 
lages  ;  Heads  of  DiftriCts,  which  compofe  the  faid  Provinces  in  the  following 
Manner : 

LIII.  In  the  Province  of  Tuy  are  comprehended  the  JurifdiCtions  of  the  Puente 

de  S.  Payo ,  Villanueva  de  Redondela ,  Vigo ,  Valle  de  Fragofo ,  Bouzas ,  Bayona ,  Valle 
de  Miner ,  Villa  de  Guar  da,  Tominno ,  Goto,  Pinar  de  Barr  antes,  Ciudad  de  Buy, 
Porrinno ,  Santantunno ,  and  Sotomayor ;  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  Paftures 
and  Royal  Warrens.  In  the  Province  of  Santiago ,  thofe  of  Malpica ,  Alens,  Sen- 
nena ,  Benianzo ,  Corcubion ,  Alfos  de  Mur  os,  Bayona ,  Sierra ,  Fojas ,  Out  os.  Villa  de 
Noya,  Rianjo,  Cor  deyr  o,  DiftriCt  de  Pazos ;  Warrens  of  Lejlrobe,  Rodro ,  Padron , 
Quinta,  Dub.ro ,  Bea,  Los  Bannos ,  Caldas,  Pennaflor ,  Villanueva  de  Arofa,  Carril, 
Trabanca ,  Saudejierra ,  Sobran,  Coto  de  Loenza ,  Coto  de  Ufodatorre,  Santo  Thome 
Domar ,  Fejinnanes,  Lanzado ,  Elgrobe ,  Pontevedra,  and  Cangas ;  which  contain  three 
hundred  and  one  Paftures  and  Royal  Warrens. 

LIV.  In  the  Province  of  La  Corunna  are  comprehended  the  JurifdiCtions  of 
Cay  on ,  Bergantinnos ,  Folgofo,  Mejia,  Ciudad  de  Corunna,  Mirafiores ,  Regueyra ,  and 
Pruzos ;  with  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  Paftures  and  Royal  Warrens.  In  the 
Province  of  Batanzos,  thofe  of  the  City  of  this  Name,  Puente  Detime ,  Neda,  Tra- 
fancos ,  and  San  Saturnino ;  with  an  hundred  and  two  Paftures  and  Royal  Warrens. 
In  that  of  Mondonnedo,  the  JurifdiCtions  of  the  County  of  Santa  Maria ,  Galdo , 
Portocelo ,  San  Cyprian,  Noyes ,  Valle  de  Oro,  Cqjiro  de  Oro ,  Llorente ,  San  Martin  de 
Mondonnedo,  Villacefar,  San  Cofme  de  Barreyros,  Rivadeo,  Saute,  Valle  de  Loren - 
zana,  and  Villanueva  de  Lorenzana  ;  in  which  are  reckoned  feventy  Paftures  and 
Royal  Warrens. 

LV.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Parifhes  in  whofe  Territories  the  aforefaid  Paftures 
and  Warrens  are,  fhall  be  obliged  to  new-plant  them  with  all  the  Trees  they  will 
contain,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  are  bound  to  plant  the  common  Woods ; 
with  the  Difterence  that  the  formers  are  to  be  lirft,  as  nearer  to  the  Places  for  em¬ 
barking  when  the  Timber  is  wanted.  , 

LV1.  .And  that  thefe  Paftures  may  abound,  and  more  fpeediiy  breed  the  Trees 
they  are  capable  of  containing,  the  Intendant  Ihall  oblige  the  Inhabitants,  that,  in 
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Conformity  with  this  Ordinance  for  fowing  and  tranfplanting  the  Oaks,  that  they 
remove  from  the  Seminary  thofe  that  are  there  ;  and  if  young  Trees,  of  a  proper 
Growth  for  tranfplanting,  are  found  in  the  common  Woods,  they  fhall,  as  foon  as 
the  Seafon  permits,  be  palled  to  the  Paftures,  and  all  the  Benefit  which  they  fhall 
produce  in  Fruit,  Leaf,  and  Wood,  fhall  be  applicable  and  divilible  among  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Towns  which  take  care  of  their  Plantation,  in  the  fame  Man¬ 
ner  as  the  Products  of  the  common  Woods  is  directed. 

LVII.  As  in  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia  there  are  many  Places  but  a  little  diffant 
from  the  Coaft  without  Royal  Paftures,  I  order  the  Intendant  of  the  Department 
of  Ferrol  to  mark  out  one  for  every  Town  wlrofe  Situation  and  Extent  of  Territory 
will  permit  it,  and  that  he  conftitutes  it  a  Royal  Plantation  ;  electing  the  Part 
neareft  or  moft  convenient  for  the  Carriage  of  the  Timber  to  the  Coaft,  and  a 
proper  Soil  for  the  Growth  of  Trees  ;  forming  Regifters  of  all  thofe  by  this  Means 
increafed,  to  be  kept  in  the  Accountant’s  Office  of  the  Department,  with  an 
exprefs  Diftindtion  of  the  Number  of  Trees,  Towns,  Territories,  and  Bounds. 

LVII I.  The  Care  to  preferve  the  Royal  Plantations  appertains  to  the  Ordinary 
Juftices,  under  the  Intendant  of  Marine’s  Orders,  or  thofe  of  his  Subdelegates  in 
their  refpedtive  Jurifdidtions,  fubjedt  to  anfwer  the  Charges  againft  them  refulting 
from  the  Viftts,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  are  to  do  for  what  regards  the  com¬ 
mon  Woods,  obferving  the  fame  Rules  in  felling  and  lopping  the  formers,  as  they 
are  to  do  in  the  latters. 

LIX.  The  Woods  of  Communities,  or  Particulars  feated  in  the  aforefaid  Pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Kingdom  of  Galicia ,  are  to  be  preferred  and  taken  care  of  as  is  or¬ 
dered  for  the  Commons  and  Royal  ones,  in  what  regards  the  Planting  and  Increafe, 
as  according  to  a  prudent  Judgment  of  the  Intendant  fhall  be  found  at  proportioned 
Diftances  from  the  embarking  Places,  whether  by  frefh  or  fait  Water  ;  and  the  to¬ 
tal  Advantage  of  Fruit,  dead  Wood,  and  Leaves,  fhall  be  for  the  Owners,  without 
any  other  Obligation  than  that  of  guarding  their  Woods,  as  hath  been  directed  j 
and  the  Intendant  fhall  oblige  them  to  it,  and  to  fill  up  the  Vacancies  among  the 
Trees  with  the  greateft  Brevity,  conftraining  them  to  expend  at  leaft  a  third  Part  of 
what  the  faid  Woods  produce  them,  in  renewing  their  Plantation. 

LX.  It  fhall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Proprietors  to  fell  the  Timber  of  their  Woods 
to  Particulars,  who  may  feek  it  for  building  of  Veffels,  or  other  Ufes,  without 
Leave  from  the  Intendant,  or  the  Marine  Minifter  of  the  Territory,  who  ought 
not  to  deny  their  Licence  on  any  Occafion  when  the  Wood  is  not  wanted  for  my 
Service ;  and  with  faid  Licences  they  may  fell  it  to  any  Buyer  that  offers,  at  the 
Puces  they  fhall  agree  on,  provided  it  be  to  my  Vaflals,  and  that  the  Extraction 
for  the  Places  where  it  is  to  be  ufed  is  made  with  the  Precautions  directed  to  be 
obferved  with  that  exported  for  the  Arfenals. 

LXI.  In  the  Principality  of  djlurias ,  which  on  its  Confines  with  Galicia  com¬ 
mences  by  the  Council  of  Cqflropol ,  and  comprehends,  with  that,  thofe  of  £>uannat 
Navia ,  Luarca ,  Pravia ,  Allies,  Gozon,  Carrenno,  Gijon,  Villaviciofa,  Colunga ,  Cata- 
bia,  Rivadefella,  and  Planes,  there  are  in  moft  Places  of  its  JurifdiCtions  Royal  Pine 
Groves,  which  are  the  fame  as  the  Dehejfas  and  Royal  Catos  of  Galicia ,  and  the 
Plantations  referved  for  my  Service,  of  whofe  Increafe  and  Prefervation  the  In¬ 
tendant  of  Ferrol,  and  his  Subdelegates,  fhall  take  equal  care. 

LXII.  Experience  having  manifefted  that  Oaks  are  bred  of  a  fuperior  Quality, 
and  in  lefs  Time,  in  the  Councils  of  Candamo,  Tllas,  Llanera ,  Corbera,  and  Cqjlril- 
Ion,  than  elfewhere,  fpecial  Care  fhall  be  taken  to  replenifh  with  thofe  Trees  all  the 
Places  or  Tradts  of  Land  called  la  Laguna,  lying  between  Viefcas  and  Miranda,  la 
Grandilla,  Carriona,  the  Village  of  the  Magdalena ,  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Hof- 
pital  of  San  Lazar o,  Llarnero ,  and  Ventofa ,  and  the  Campo  'de  la  Raygada  ;  and  in 
the  J  urifdiCtion  of  Aviles,  the  Campo  de  GaUana ;  felling  the  old  unferviceable 
Trees  that  fhall  be  found  ftanding,  to  make  Room  for  young  Plants,  with  which 
all  the  aforefaid  Tradts  fhall  be  filled,  according  to  what  is  prefcribed  in  this  Or¬ 
dinance. 

LXIII.  The  whole  Coaft  of  the  Principality  being  a  Soil  very  proper  for  the 
Growth  of  Beech  Trees,  fit  for  Linings,  Oars,  and  other  Ufes,  I  command  the  In- 
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dant  of  Ferrol ,  that  botli  he  and  his  Subdelegates  facilitate  the  Increafe  of  this  Spe¬ 
cies  in  all  the  Voifmages  of  the  Rivers  and  the  Sea  Coafts,  concurring  providently 
that  the  Towns,  for  their  own  Intereft,  forward  the  Growth  of  thefe  Trees  in  their 
Commons,  fecure  of  a  fuitable  Utility,  both  to  the  Publick,  Communities,  and  Par¬ 
ticulars. 

LX  IV.  The  Jurisdiction's  of  San  Vicente  de  la  Barquera ,  Riva  de  Deb  a ,  Herra- 
ria ,  Amaffon ,  P  ennamellera ,  Liebana ,  Baldaliga ,  Tudanca ,  Runanza ,  Cabuerniga , 
Buelna ,  Cieza ,  Cabezon,  Aniebas ,  Alfoz  de  Lloredo ,  Santillana  and  its  Abbey,  Reocin , 
T brre  la  Vega,  Bonanza,  Carrie  do ,  Cay  on,  Villaefcufa,  Pielagos,  Pen  ages,  Camargo, 
Junta  de  Cudeyo,  Cefio ,  Boto,  Ribamontan ,  Valles  de  Ruefga,  Soba,  Ramales ,  Ampu - 
era,  Liendo,  Guriezo,  Samano ,  Villavercle  de  Turcios ,  Siete  Villas,  Par  ay  as ,  Cajirour- 
diales,  Ordunte ,  Somorrojlro,  Gordojuela ,  Mena,  and  all  the  reft  in  whofe  Woods 
Timber  fhall  have  been  cut  for  my  Docks,  fhall  be  comprehended  in  that  of  the 
Department  of  Ferrol. 

LXV.  In  the  Lordfhip  of  Bifcay,  the  Woods  of  all  the  Towns,  and  before  the 
Churches  of  which  its  Government  is  compofed,  and  remarkably  thofe  of  the  ju- 
rifdiCtions  of  Gomucio ,  Zamudio ,  Munguia ,  Arteaga ,  Baquio,  Elgueta,  Ochandiano , 
and  Altube.  In  the  Province  of  Guipuzcoa ,  the  jurifdictions  of  Salinas,  Efcoriaza, 
Arichabaleta ,  Mondragon,  Ornate,  Anzuola,  Vergara ,  Placencia ,  Elgueta ,  Eybar, 
Elgoybar ,  Alzola,  Mendaro,  Regil,  Azpeytia,  Azcoytia,  Gejlona ,  Ayfarna,  Ayzarna - 
zabal,  Eziar,  Motrico ,  Deba,  Guetaria ,  Zumaya ,  Zarauz ,  Orio,  Ufurbil,  Legazpia, 
Villa-Real,  Zumarraga,  Gaviria,  Segura,  Zegama,  Tdiazabal,  Ataun ,  Lcgorreta , 
Ycbafondo,  Villaflanca ,  Be  Jama,  Vidania,  Bea/diu,  Bedayo ,  Verajlegui ,  Elduayek,  To - 
lofa,  Zizurquil,  AJleafu,  Aduna ,  Alquiza,  Villabona q  Andoain,  Urnieta,  Hernani , 
San  Sebafiian,  Oyarzun ,  Renteria,  Eefo ,  Yrmi,  and  Eucntcrrabia. 

LXVI.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  the  juriididdons  of  Vera,  Eefaca,  Valle  de 
Bajlan ,  Zumbilla,  Bertiz,  San  EJlevan,  Yturen,  Eebayen,  Saldias ,  Efcurra,  Arcmaz , 
Anizlarrea ,  Leyfa,  Arefo,  Gorriti,  Arraiz,  Echarriaranaz ,  Valle  de  Borunda,  Aiz- 
piroz,  Albizu,  Eecumberri,  Valle  de  Larraun ,  Echarri,  Magino,  Arruiz ,  Aldaz,  Ba¬ 
led  urn,  Urrueta ,  YchaJJb ,  Taimuraz ,  Garzar'lin,  Erbili,  Oroquieta ,  Aizaroz ,  Ynwz, 
Echalecu ,  Of  cos ,  Zarranz,  Era  Jo,  Lataza,  Ulzanm,  Muzquiz,  Zianda ,  Beunze , 
Yllarrequi ,  Cafque,  Elzaburu,  Larrainzar,  Gucrendian,  Erize,  Aufe,  and  Suarbe. 

LX VII.  The  Woods  of  Andalufa  are  comprehended  in  the  Department  of  Ca¬ 
diz.  And  as  in  the  Kingdom  of  Seville  there  are  no  other  Trees  lit  for  the  Marine 
Service  than  Pines  and  Poplars,  whofe  Growth,  Prefervation,  and  Increafe  ought  to 
be  regarded  and  promoted  on  the  Borders  of  the  River  Guadalquivir,  I  command, 
that  the  Ordinary  Juftices  of  the  Diftricts,  in  its  Courfe  from  Villanueva  de  Ubeda  to 
San-Lucar  de  Barrameda,  and  the  Owners  of  the  Eftates  whofe  Banks  it  wafhes  on 
both  Sides,  plant  them  with  Pines  and  Poplars,  in  fuch  Abundance  as  the  Lands  -will 
permit. 

L XVIII.  The  fame  fhall  be  practifed  in  the  Jurifdiddons,  and  Mountains  near  to 
the  faid  River,  of  the  Cities  of  Andujar,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  San-Lucar  ;  and  {for 
their  Proximity  to  the  Sea)  in  the  [urildiddons  of  Xerez  de  la  Eronter a.  Earldom, 
of  Niebla ,  Marquifate  of  Ayamonte ,  the  Fore  ft  de  Onnana,  Chiclana,  and  Puerto 
Real ;  occupying  with  Poplar  Plantations  all  the  Commons  proper  for  producing 
thefe  Trees,  and  fowing  Pine  Nuts  in  the  Spaces  left  by  the  Falls  that  have  been 
made  of  that  Species  of  Plants :  And  the  Intendant  of  Marine  at  Cadiz  fhall  take 
care  (by  Vifits)  that  this  Difpofition  be  pundhially  complied  with,  that,  by  this 
Means,  the  Arfenals  may  futurely  be  provided  with  all  they  fhall  want  of  thefe  Sorts 
of  Timber. 

LXIX.  The  faid  Intendant  fhall  be  equally  careful  of  the  Plantations  of  Oaks, 
Cork  Trees,  Scarlet  and  Holm  Oaks,  in  the  Jurifdi&ions  of  Medina,  Sydonia,  Pu 4 
erto-Real,  Alcala  de  los  Ganzules ,  Ximena,  Gibraltar,  Tarifa ,  Ronda ,-  Marbella,  Mi- 
jus,  Alf ornate ,  Velez-Malaga ,  Alb  am  a ,  and  Puerto  de  Coo  feta. ;  obferving  the  Rules 
in  planting,  growing,  and  augmenting  thefe  Trees,  from  the  Proximity  to  the'  Porta 
of  their  Jurifdiftions  where  the  Timber  is  to  he  conducted. 

LXX.  And  in  regard  that  ever  fince  the  Year  1733  it  is  commanded  to  re-efia- 
blifh  the  conducting  of  the  Pine  Timbers,  which  from  the  Mountains  of  Segura 
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were  ufually  brought  down  by  the  River  Guadalquivir ,  I  order  that  all  thofe  that 
{hall  hereafter  be  waited  in  the  Arfenal  of  the  Carraca  be  brought  in  the  fame 
Manner,  difpofmg  that  all  Parts  of  the  aforefaid  Mountains,  which  have  their  De- 
fcents  to  the  Rivers  Guadalquivir  and  Guadalimar ,  be  vilited  and  taken  care  of  as 
thofe  which  at  prefent  and  henceforward  are  the  Places  from  whence  thefe  Tim¬ 
bers  are  to  be  brought,  preventing  their  Felling  by  Particulars,  and  Conflagrations, 
which,  for  want  of  this  Care,  hath  been  experienced. 

LXXI.  And  becaufe  the  Want  of  Inhabitants  in  thofe  Mountains  may  be  the 
Reafon  of  not  difcovering  or  catching  the  Delinquents,  it  fhall  be  the  Intendant  of 
Cadiz  s  Care  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  propereft  Means  to  prevent  this  Inconveni¬ 
ence,  and  alfo  to  give  correfpondent  Directions  to  attack  and  remedy  it,  fuch  as 
cleaning  and  opportunely  tapping  the  Pines  of  the  belt  Quality  for  Mails,  as  this 
Benefit  may  give  them  the  neceflary  Qualifications  and  Goodnefs. 

LXXII.  And  as  the  Fabrick  and  Provifion  of  Planks  of  all  Sizes  is  fo  coftly,  and 
they  may  be  obtained  much  more  advantageoufly  by  means  of  Water-Saws,  that 
may  be  wanted  in  the  moll  commodious  Parts  for  this  Intent  in  the  Courfe  of  the 
laid  Rivers,  I  command  the  Intendant  of  Cadiz ,  that,  in  Confideration  of  the  Be¬ 
nefit  that  will  refult  from  this  Difpofition,  he  carries  it  into  Execution  ;  fending 
intelligent  Perfons,  who  are  capable  of  perfecting  this  Idea  in  proper  Situations, 
where,  without  a  too  heavy  Expence,  the  Wood  may  be  conveyed  that  is  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  Planks,  and  conducted  where  it  is  wanted. 

LXXIII.  The  faid  Intendant  Ihall  be  careful  that  thofe  Mountains  of  Segura , 
which  have  their  Defcents  to  the  above-mentioned  Rivers,  fhall  be  replenilhed  by 
the  Sowing  of  Pine  Nuts  in  all  the  Spaces  that  have  been  left  by  anterior  Falls  ; 
prohibiting  and  preventing  the  Entrance  of  Cattle  where  the  young  Pines  are 
growing,  until  they  have  the  proper  Hardnefs  and  Height  to  avoid  that  Damage  ; 
appointing  the  Perfon  or  Perfons  that  may  be  neceflary  for  this  Purpofe,  and  di¬ 
recting  them,  that,  with  the  Regularity  preferibed,  they  vifit  thofe  Mountains,  that 
they  may  not  be  damaged,  cut,  or  burnt  for  Want  of  this  Provifion. 

LXXIV.  The  Care  of  the  Prefervation  of  the  Mountains  belonging  to  Carta¬ 
gena  ,  which  have  their  Defcents  to  the  River  Segura ,  that  difembogues  itfelf  by 
Guadamar  into  the  Mediterranean,  fhall  appertain  to  the  Intendant  of  that  Depart¬ 
ment,  valuing  himfelf  on  its  Timber  and  Boards  for  what  may  offer  in  its  Arfenals, 
difpofmg  their  Conveyance  by  that  River,  and  their  Preparation  by  the  Water 
Saws  which  are  at  the  Place  called  Fuente  del  Rey ;  prohibiting  the  Ufe  of  them, 
for  what  the  Inhabitants  of  Segura  deftroy  of  thofe  Pine  Groves,  to  whom  the 
Saws  Ihall  only  be  permitted  for  the  Boards  precifely  neceflary  to  build  and  repair 
their  Eloufes,  for  which  Permiflion  fhall  be  granted,  thofe  Informations  however 
preceding  of  which  Mention  is  made  in  this  Ordinance. 

LXXV.  There  Ihall  belong  to  the  faid  Department  the  JurifdiCtions  of  Moxa- 
car ,  Vera ,  Cullar,  and  the  Velez  in  the  Kingdom  of  Granada ,  and  in  that  of  Mur¬ 
cia ,  thofe  of  the  City  of  this  Name,  Cartagena ,  Fotana ,  Lorca ,  &c.  in  whofe  Ter¬ 
ritories  Pines,  White  and  Black  Poplars,  Holms,  and  Scarlet  Oaks  and  Lotes  Ihall 
be  planted  in  all  thofe  Parts  at  prefent  walle,  though  where  they  formerly  grew  ; 
giving  the  propereft  Directions  for  carrying  it  into  Execution,  and  preventing  the 
Felling  of  the  Pines,  except  for  my  Service,  or  Relief  of  the  Towns  to  which  they 
appertain,  under  the  Rules  preferibed. 

LXXVI.  In  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia ,  the  JurifdiCtions  of  Or  i hue  la,  Elche , 
Alcoy,  Alicante,  Villajoyofa,  Altca ,  Calpe,  Tabea,  Beni  dor  me,  Denia ,  Gandia,  Cul- 
lera,  Valencia ,  Morviedro ,  Moncofar ,  Buriana,  Oropefa ,  Benicarlo ,  and  Vinaros.  In 
the  Principality  of  Catalunia ,  the  Mountains  of  Tortofa,  and  the  other  Mountains 
on  the  Sides  of  the  Rivers  Segre,  Chica,  and  Llobregat,  whofe  Grounds  breed  Oaks, 
Cork  Trees,  Scarlet  Oaks,  Walnut  Trees,  Allies,  Poplars,  and  others  ferviceable  in 
the  ConftruCtion  of  Ships,  and  for  mounting  their  Artillery. 

LXXVII.  And  it  being  expedient  that  the  Pines  for  Mails,  and  making  Pitch 
and  Tar,  be  preferved  and  augmented  in  the  Mountains  of  Fortofa,  and  the  empty 
Spaces  which  preceding  Falls  have  left  be  filled  up,  I  command  that  the  Intendant 
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orders  the  Mafts  to  be  tapped  which  are  to  be  felled  for  the  Ships,  encharging  this 
Operation  to  Perfons  intelligent  and  pradtifed  therein. 

LXXVIII.  In  regard  of  making  Pitch  and  Tar,  which  has  hitherto  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Tt Ortofa,  I  will  that  the  Licence  be  continued  to  them, 
though  with  the  Care  that  they  do  not  with  this  Motive  either  lop,  crop,  or  break 
the  Pines,  which  the  Avarice  of  the  Fabricators  may  make  them  endeavour  to  kill, 
that  they  may  have  Abundance  of  dry  Trees  and  Chips  from  whence  to  extradt 
the  ^aforefaid  bituminous  Commodities  :  And  it  is  to  be  underftood  that  they  are  to 
take  out  Licences,  in  which  fhall  be  expreifed  the  Place  where  each  Manufadturer 
lhall  have  his  Oven  or  Kiln. 

LXXIX.  As  there  may  be  fome  Jurifdidtions  not  exprefsly  marked  in  this  Or¬ 
dinance,  efpecially  in  the  Gourde  of  the  Rivers  Ebro,  Guadiana ,  and  others  from 
whence  Wood  may  be  conveniently  extradted,  for  the  more  abundant  Supply  of 
my  Arfenals,  I  command  the  Intendants  of  the  three  Marine  Departments  that  they 
carefully  inform  themfelves,  and  fend  Vifitors  immediately  to  eftablifh  the  Method 
and  Rules  ordered  in  this  Ordinance  to  be  obferved,  for  the  breeding,  preferving, 
planting,  and  felling  of  the  Woods,  which  it  is  my  Will  fhall  be  kept  and  followed, 
according  to,  and  in  Conformity  with  what  goes  declared,  &c.  Bum-Retiro ,  31  Ja¬ 
nuary  1 748.  To  cl  Rey. 

Since  the  preceding  Ordinance,  His  Majefty  was  pleafed,  on  the  29th  of  May 
1731,  to  diredt  fome  new  Inftrudtions  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Department  of  Car- 
thagena ,  bearing  Date  the  29th  May  1 75 1  ;  and  the  fame  to  him  of  Cadiz,  on  the 
ill  of  April  1754,  in  the  following  Articles,  viz. 

I.  All  the  Subdelegates  of  the  Woods  which  hitherto  have  been  encharged  with 
this  Concernment,  fhall  from  this  Day  remain  feparated  from  it,  and  all  its  Obliga¬ 
tions  be  transferred  to  the  Care  of  the  Juftices,  who  are  to  name  the  Guards  which 
they  fhall  deem  neceffary  for  the  Cuftody  of  their  Territory,  with  the  Minifter’s 
Approbation,  endeavouring  to  relieve  the  Town  all  poffible,  as  well  by  ceconomif- 
ing  the  precife  Expences,  as  avoiding  all  fuperfluous  ones.  And  to  the  End  that  in 
the  Towns  which  have  Woods  of  Importance,  their  Prefervation  and  Increafe  may 
be  fecured,  the  Minifters  may  appoint  Perfons  who,  in  Quality  of  Watchmen,  may 
be  in  Sight  of  the  Juftice’s  Difpofitions,  to  reprefent  opportunely  what  they  fhall 
difcover  contrary  to  the  Minifter’s  Orders,  and  that,  difattentive  to  their  Reprelen- 
tation,  they  give  him  immediate  Advice,  that  he  may  refolve  what  he  judges  con¬ 
venient. 

II.  That  the  Woods  and  Plantations  remaining  by  this  Difpofition  to  the  Care 
of  the  Juftices,  with  Subjedtion  to  the  Minifters  of  the  Provinces,  to  whom  they 
fhall  be  accountable  for  every  Tranfadtion  in  this  Affair,  be  tried,  and  punifhed 
with  Muldts  to  be  impofed  for  their  Faults,  regulated  by  the  aforefaid  Royal  OrdE 
nance  of  the  31ft  January  1748  ;  referring  however  their  Exaction  till  the  Sen¬ 
tence  hath  His  Majefty' s  Approbation  ;  diredting  the  Procefs  to  the  Intendants,  and 
thefe  to  the  Hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Marine  Difpatch,  that  they  may  reach  the 
Royal  Prefence. 

III.  That  the  Juftices  fhall  formally  profecute  the  Caufes  of  the  Contraveners, 
fentencing  them  according  to  Juftice  and  the  Crimes  of  the  Delinquents,  oblerving 
to  integrate  to  the  Owner  of  the  Wood  (at  the  Criminal's  Coft)  all  the  Damage 
done,  and  Charges  of  fuing  for  it ;  following  the  fame  Rules  in  Cafes  of  Incendia¬ 
ries,  with  the  Condemnations  impofed  on  them,  that  in  this  Manner  they  may  fa- 
tisfy  the  particular  Proprietors  the  Detriment  occafioned  them,  as  far  as  they  pof- 
libly  can. 

IV.  That  the  Licences  for  felling  of  Wood,  the  juftices  may  only  give  for  fuch 
Parcels  as  will  fuffice  to  fuccour  the  Neceflity  of  the  Inhabitants,  juftifled  by  the 
Declarations  of  Carpenters  and  Mafons,  but  not  of  the  Trees  marked  and  fet  apart 
for  the  Service  of  the  Ships  and  other  Veffels  :  For  in  cafe  of  any  Particular  want¬ 
ing  one  of  thefe  Trees,  he  is  to  prove  it  before  the  Juftice,  and  afterwards  have  Re- 
courie  to  the  Minifter  (if  it  fuits  him),  who  fhall  evitate  all  Diforder  in  the  Species 
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of  Trees  to  be  cut  for  the  precife  Ufes  of  the  Inhabitants,  expofing  in  every  Vifit 
clearly,  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Books,  what  Trees  are  to  remain  referved  for  the  Ur¬ 
gencies  of  the  Service,  what  may  ferve  for  Houfes,  Mills,  &c.  proceeding  to  their 
hall  with  the  precife  Licences  and  Formalities ;  which,  how,  and  in  what  Time 
they  may  be  lopped  for  Charcoal,  &c.  what  Portion  of  Underwood  may  be  cut  for 
burning  and  other  Ufes,  and  what  Thinnings  may  be  made  where  the  Woods  are 
too  thick  to  thrive ;  and  giving  thefe  Difpolitions  with  fuch  Clearnefs,  nothing 
■will  be  wanting  to  the  Populace. 

V.  That  all  thefe  Licences,  Juftificatioiis,  and  Proceffes,  fhall  remain  in  the  Juf- 
tices  Power,  to  exhibit  to  the  Minifters  at  the  Time  of  their  Vifitation ;  neverthe- 
Iefs  they  ought  alfo  to  give  thefe  the  Advices  they  fhall  afk  for,  whenfoever  it  fuits 
them. 

VI.  That  as  for  the  better  Government  of  this  Affair,  Experience  will  go  de- 
monff rating,  the  Means  tending  to  promote  its  Perfection  and  Succefs ;  and  of  the 
Orders  communicated  to  the  Minifters,  the  Juftices  are  to  obferve  fuch  as  fhall  be 
given  them  relative  to  the  Affair,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  hath  hitherto  been  prac- 
tifed  by  the  particular  Subdelegates,  becaufe  in  this  Matter  the  Juftices  are  hence¬ 
forward  to  be  reputed  as  fuch. 

VII.  That  until  the  Royal  Ordinance  be  publifhed,  in  which  the  Price  and  Va¬ 
lue  of  each  Sort  of  Trees  will  be  fixed,  with  Diftindion  of  their  Magnitude,  Spe¬ 
cies,  and  Condition,  Particulars  fhall  regulate  themfelves  by  the  Pradice  that  hath 
hitherto  been  obferved  in  their  refpeCtive  Towns  ;  but  what  fhall  be  wanted  for 
the  Service  of  the  Navy  or  Arfenals,  are  to  be  paid  for  according  to  the  eftablifhed 
Ordinance, 

VIII.  That  the  fame  is  to  be  executed  with  the  Benefit  of  the  Wood  for 
Strangers;  for,  for  what  regards  the  Natives,  or  others  fettled  in  the  Towns  in 
whofe  Diftrids  they  are  cut,  the  Rules  provided  in  the  faid  Ordinance  are  to  be 
obferved. 

IX.  That  the  Particulars  who  as  Owners  enjoy  the  Emoluments  of  their  Lands 
and  Properties,  are  obliged  to  re-eftablifh  the  Plantations  at  their  own  Expence  in 
them,  or  to  make  the  Advantage  common  if  the  Inhabitants  are  to  do  it. 

X.  That  remaining  in  thefe  Terms  at  the  Juftices  Charge,  even  to  the  Towns  in 
which  the  Minifters  and  matriculated  Subdelegates  refide,  thofe  are  to  procure  the 
exadeft  Compliance,  and  thefe  always  vigilant,  that  they  may  proceed  to  the  Re¬ 
medy  and  Chaftifement  of  all  Omiffions  and  Faults. 

XI.  That  they  fhall  be  equally  punifhed  if  they  permit  or  diffimulate  the  Plan¬ 
tations  being  made  without  the  Regulations  proper  to  have  the  Trees  flourifh  ;  if 
the  Seminaries  are  not  conveniently  prepared  for  raifing  the  Acorns,  Walnuts,  and 
Chefnuts  fown ;  if  they  do  not  take  care  to  have  the  Thickets  kept  clean,  and  that 
by  their  Vifits  they  fee  every  Thing  duely  performed,  as  no  Excufe  will  be  ad¬ 
mitted  for  their  having  traded  it  to  another ;  becaufe,  on  the  contrary,  the  Expences 
will  ferve  for  nothing,  if  their  whole  Care  be  not  applied,  as  it  ought,  to  reap  the 
Fruits  of  their  Labour. 

XII.  That  they  are  fecretly  to  enquire  how  the  Guards  of  the  Woods  comply 
with  their  Obligation,  in  the  Intelligence  that,  being  eleded  by  them,  the  Juftices 
are  to  be  refponfible  for  their  Defeds,  their  fecret  Negociations,  pecuniary  Compo- 
fitions  for  covering  Loppers  and  Deftroyers  of  the  Woods  and  Plantations. 

XIII.  That  the  Penalties  to  be  impofed  on  Tranfgreflors  fhall  be  regulated  by  the 
municipal  Laws  and  eftablifhed  Cuftoms  of  each  Town  until  the  Royal  General  Or¬ 
dinance  fhall  be  publifhed,  which  will  treat  of  this  Subjed. 

XIV.  That,  for  Proof  and  Comprobation  of  the  Juftices  Application  and  Im¬ 
provement,  the  Teftimonies  left  with  them,  in  which  are  noted  the  Trees  then  ex- 
ifting  in  their  Jurifdidions,  examined  by  the  Minifters  and  Subdelegates,  are  above 
all  to  be  prefer ved,  that  they  may  always  be  prefented  in  the  Vifits. 

XV.  And  in  regard  that  befides  the  particular  Vifits  which  the  Intendants  fhall 
order  whenfoever  they  fee  convenient,  that  of  every  fecond  Year  fhall  be  made  by 
the  Minifters  in  their  refpedive  Provinces,  who  fhall  examine  the  Trees  in  them 
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that  want  cleaning  or  pruning,  in  which  the  Juftices  are  not  to  arbitrate  until  they 
are  directed  by  the  faid  Min  liters  what  they  are  to  do  at  that  Time,  becaufe  in  this 
Manner  Endeavours  are  exerted  to  fecure  or  preserve  the  Plants  ;  and  that  the  in¬ 
telligent  Practitioners  direct  the  Bendings  belt  accommodated  to  their  natural  In¬ 
clinations,  that  their  different  Curves  may  ferve  in  the  various  Applications  for 
which  they  are  wanted. 

XVI.  That  on  this,  and  other  Matters  relative  to' the  Prefervation  of  the  Woods, 
the  Juftices  are  to  obey  the  Orders  of  the  Provincial  Minifters,  as  well  at  the  Times 
of  their  Vifitation,  as  in  all  other  Cafes  that  may  ofter. 

XVII.  That  as  the  Juftices  are  obliged  to  obferve  all  the  Articles  of  the  Royal 
Ordinance  of  the  31ft  of  January  1748,  in  every  Thing  unoppofed  by  this  In- 
ft ruCtion,  it  fhall  be  their  Obligation  to  keep  an  exact  Account  of  what  the  Trees 
fhall  produce  that  are  felled  in  their  refpeCtive  JurifdiCtions  ;  the  Wood  that  is  fold, 
and  what  is  divided  among  the  Inhabitants  ;  the  Expence  of  Planting  ;  that  of  the 
Guards’  Pay  ;  Coft  of  the  Seminary,  lowing  it,  and  for  its  Prefervation  ;  that  in 
the  Vifits  all  thofe  may  be  abfolved  from  tftefe  Charges  who  have  complied  with 
their  Obligation,  and  thofe  punilhecl  who  have  been  wanting  in  it. 

XVIII.  That  in  the  jufticiary  Proceedings  againft  the  Tranfgreffors  of  this  ge¬ 
neral  Difpofition,  only  the  Dues  expreffed  in  the  new  Aranzel  of  Marine  to  the 
Auditors  fhall  be  recovered ;  but  if  in  fome  Cafes  the  Opinion  of  an  Affeffor  be 
wanted,  his  Fees  are  to  be  exaCted  from  the  Parties,  as  alfo  thofe  appointed  in  the 
faid  Aranzel  for  the  Scriveners  and  Bailiffs. 

XIX.  That,  to  avoid  all  Doubts,  and  to  regulate  the  Pretenfions  of  Juftices  and 
Scriveners  in  the  Coft  of  the  Licences,  the  Formality  of  admitting  the  Inftance  in 
Paper  del  Sello  quarto  fhall  be  obferved  as  a  general  Rule.  An  AT  commanding 
to  declare  on  the  Want  and  Number  of  Pieces  to  the  Mafon  and  Carpenter.  An 
ACt  of  Permit,  and  a  fhort  Difpatch  for  Safeguard  of  the  Wood  whilft  it  is  felling, 
reducing  the  Coft  of  them  all  to  four  Rials  of  Vellon,  and  in  Cafe  of  conducting  the 
Timber  from  one  Place  to  another,  fixteen  Maravedis  for  every  Gala  or  Pafs,  which 
fhall  be  the  foie  ExaCtion  they  are  to  levy  for  their  Trouble  ;  which  recited  Novel¬ 
ties  fhall  be  noted  in  the  rubricated  Book,  and  correfpondent  thereto  what  they  are 
to  tolerate  with  the  Minifters ;  in  refpeCt  that,  punctually  obferving  what  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  antecedent  Articles,  it  is  expeCted  that  this  Affair  will  be  well  ferved 
by  the  Juftices. 

The  two  preceding  TraCts  were  publiftied  feparately,  at  different  Times,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  their  Dates  :  though,  as  they  treated  of  the  fame  SubjeCt,  I  have  placed 
them  together,  and  fhall  now  give  an  AbftraCt  of  the  Marine  Regulation,  with  his 
Majefty’s  Motives  for  anticipating  its  Publication,  which  I  fhall  tranflate  verbatim. 

The  King. 

IT  being  convenient  for  my  Service  that,  without  Lofs  of  Time,  the  moft  earneft 
Endeavours  be  exerted  in  regulating  the  Marine  of  my  Kingdoms,  to  fecure  its 
important  Encouragement  by  Means  of  folidly  eftablifhing  their  Government,  and 
a  punctual  Compliance  with  the  Privileges  that  are  granted,  I  have  commanded 
that  an  ExtraCt  of  the  Chapter  or  Title  of  Minifters  appointed  in  the  Provinces  to 
exercife  the  Marine  Jurifdidtion ,  be  extracted  from  the  General  Ordinance  of  the 
Navy,  to  the  end  that  the  Total  of  its  Contents  may  immediately  be  put  in  Prac¬ 
tice  :  Interim,  that  the  Volume  comprehending  the  Subjects  relative  to  the  general 
Miniftry  of  it,  be  publifhed. 

Of  the  Minifters  appointed  in  the  Provinces  to  exercife  therein  the  Marine 

Jurifditfion. 

Art.  I.  The  maritime  Coaft  of  my  Dominions  in  Spam  being  divided  into  three 
Departments,  whofe  Limits  and  Extent  are  declared  in  the  Second  Chapter  of  the 
Second  Treatife  of  the  Ordinances,  It  is  my  Willy  that  each  Department  be  fubdivided 
2  into 
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into  Provinces  or  Territories,  to  the  end  that,  a  Minifter  refiding  in  each  of  them 
(fubjedt  to  the  Orders  of  their  refpedtive  Intendants),  the  good  Government  of  the 
Sea-faring  People  will  be  obtained,  and  an  eafy  Difpatch  of  Bulinefs  fecured,  whole 
Superintendancy  is  privative  to  the  political  Marine  Jurifdidlion. 

II.  d  he  Divifion  in  Diftridts  of  each  Department  Ihall  for  the  prefent  be  in  the 
fubfequent  Manner,  viz. 


Dcpartnient  of  Ferrol. 
San  Sebaftian, 

Bilbao, 

Santander, 

Rivadefellas, 

Aviles, 

Vivero, 

Ferrol, 

Corunna, 

Pontevedra. 


Department  of  Cadiz. 
Ayamonte, 

Sevilla, 

San  Lucar  de  Barrameda, 
Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
Cadiz, 

Tarifa, 

Malaga, 

Motril, 

Almeria. 


Department  of  Cartagena . 
Vera, 

Cartagena, 

Alicante, 

Valencia, 

Tarragona, 

Barcelona, 

Mataro, 

San  Pheliu  de  Guixols, 
Palma  en  Mallorca. 


III.  The  Intendants  fhall  not  alter  this  eftablifhed  Divifion  of  Diftridts  on  any 
Pretence  whatfoever  ;  but  they  may,  and  ought  to  reprefent  to  me  what  Experi¬ 
ence  fhall  didtate  to  be  molt  convenient  for  augmenting  or  reducing  the  Number 
of  Provinces,  to  the  end  that,  the  Advantages  confidered  that  may  refult  therefrom, 
I  may  difpofe  what  fhall  be  pradtifed  as  moll  conducive  to  my  Service. 

IV.  The  Intendants  fhall  determine  (on  publifhing  this  Ordinance)  the  Extent 
that  each  Province  of  their  refpedtive  Departments  is  to  have,  preferibing  their  Li¬ 
mits,  and  fixing  the  Towns  that  it  is  to  contain,  in  Proportion  to  the  more  or  lefs 
the  Coail  is  peopled,  the  Number  of  Mariners  fettled  in  it,  its  Home  or  Foreign 
Trade,  Woods  and  Fabricks  to  be  taken  care  of,  &c. 

V.  As  this  Divifion  of  the  Coail  hath  only  in  View  the  moll  eafy,  intelligible, 
ceconomical  Government  of  Marine  Affairs,  the  Intendants  are  not  to  regard  the 
comprehending  Towns  of  divers  Kingdoms,  Provinces,  or  Seigniories  in  one  Di- 
ftridt  when  convenient,  becaufe  no  Alteration  in  any  other  Branches  of  the  Mo¬ 
narchy  are  to  be  underftood  by  this  Difpofition  ;  but  they  fhall  fubfift  as  they  are 
fettled,  without  the  Marine  Miniftry  interfering  in  any  Thing  more  than  the  Com¬ 
pliance  with  their  Fundtions,  as  they  are  declared  in  thefe  Ordinances. 

VI.  The  Marine  Jurifdidtion  is  to  be  ellablilhed  not  only  in  the  Towns  of  the 
Sea  Coail,  but  alfo  on  the  Borders  of  navigable  Rivers,  and  even  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  Towns,  where  Materials  proper  for  the  Service  of  the  Navy  are  bred,  or  Fa- 
bricks  are  fettled  for  its  Ufe,  fo  that  all  its  Branches,  wherefoever  found,  are  go¬ 
verned  privatively  by  its  particular  Jurifdidtion. 

VII.  With  this  Confideration  the  Intendants  fhall  determine  the  Extent  of  the 
Territories  of  their  refpedtive  Departments;  and  as  foon  as  this  Affair  is  con¬ 
cluded,  they  Ihall  convey  to  my  Hands  exadt  Defcriptions  of  all  of  them,  exprefiing 
the  Ports,  Towns,  Woods  and  Rivers  that  each  Province  contains,  to  the  end  that, 
the  Difpofition  being  approved,  it  may  remain  unalterable  for  the  future ;  and,  in 
confequence  thereof,  that  capital  Books  be  formed,  and  remain  in  the  principal  Of¬ 
fices  of  the  Departments  for  the  Account  and  Reckoning  that  is  to  be  kept,  con¬ 
formable  to  the  Explication  in  its  proper  Place. 

VIII.  A  Minifter  of  Marine  Ihall  refide  in  the  Head  Place  of  every  Diftridt, 
who  fhall  exercife  the  political  and  ceconomical  Jurifdidtion  as  is  declared  annexed 
to  his  Miniftry  overall  Matters  appertaining  to  it,  fubjedl  only  and  immediately  to 
the  Intendant  of  the  Department  who  every  one  reprefents  in  his  refpedtive  Pro¬ 
vince,  and  whofe  Functions  he  is  fubordinately  to  exercife.  The  Minifters  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Diftridts  fhall  be  commonly  Provincial  Commiffaries,  or  of  War,  and 
even  Orderers  (diftinguifhed  in  Spanifi  by  the  Title  of  Ordenadores)  ;  the  Intend¬ 
ants  propofing  thofe  Perfons  to  me,  which  of  thefe  Gaffes  they  Ihall  deem  fitteft  for 
the  moll  pundtual  and  faithful  Dilt  harge  of  the  Employs. 

IX.  For 
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IX,  For  the  Appointment  of  Minifters  to  the  Provinces,  the  Intendants  fhall  al¬ 
ways  have  in  View  how  much  it  imports  my  Service  that  they  all  alternate,- as 
much  as  Circumfcances  will  permit,  in  the  various  Commiffions  of  the  Miniilry  ; 
and  in  order  tb  facilitate  the  Pradice  of  this  Idea,  it  is  my  Will  that  the  Minifters 
of  the  Diftrids  be  changed  every  four  Years,  palling  from  feme  to  others,  or  re¬ 
turning  to  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  from  whence  thofe  lhall  be  fent  that  are 
appointed  to  fucceed  them. 

X.  Though,  notwithftanding  this  general  Rule,  if  it  fhould  fome  Time  import 
that  a  Minifter  remains  longer  in  the  Government  of  his  Province,  it  fhall  be  fo  dif- 
pofed  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  when  for  any  particular  Reafon  it  is  found  expedient 
to  relieve  any  one  from  his  Employ,  the  Determination  fhall  not  be  delayed  becaufe 
the  four  Years  are  not  complied  with  ;  oblerving  always  to  be  felicitous  that  thofe 
employed  in  thefe  Commiffions  be  Perfons  every  way  capable  to  difeharge.  them ; 
with  which  View  the  Intendants  fhall  opportunely  propofe  to  me  what  they  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  moll  important  and  advantageous  to  my  Service,  and  the  Good  of  my 
Subjeds. 

XL  A  fupernumerary  Officer  of  the  Auditor’s  Office,  or  a  Ship’s  i\uditor,  lhall 
be  appointed  to  refide  at  the  Side  of  the  Provincial  Minifter,  to  be  employed  in  the 
Commiffions  that  lhall  occur  in  the  Service,  and  that  are  conducive  to  promote  his 
Qualifications  :  And  befides  this,  when  a  Province,  by  its  Extent,  Abundance  of 
Materials,  and  Importance  of  its  Commerce,  lhall  want  more  Perfons  to  take  care 
of  it,  they  fhall  be  appointed  from  among  the  Officers  of  the  above-mentioned 
Office, ’of  the  lirft  and  l'econd  Clafs,  who  fhall  eftablilh  their  Refidence  in  the  moll 
conftderable  Towns,  in  Quality  of  the  Minifter’s  Subdelegates. 

XII.  Two  Subdelegates  of  this  Species  fhall  be  placed  in  Mayork  ;  one  to  refide 
in  the  eajiern  Part  of  the  Illand,  and  the  other  in  that  of  Ivifa.  An  Officer  of  the 
Auditor’s  Office  fhall  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  Woods  of  Tortofa ,  in  Subor¬ 
dination  to  the  Minifter  of  Tarragona :  in  thofe  of  Segura  another  Officer  lhall 
affift,  fubjed  immediately  to  the  Orders  of  the  Intendants  of  Cadiz  and  Cartagena , 
in  the  Part  that  correfponds  to  each ;  and,  becaufe  the  Kingdom  of  Navarra 
abounds  in  Woods  and  Materials  proper  for  the  Marine,  an  independent  Minifter 
lhall  be  placed  in  it,  or  delegated  by  him  of  Guipuzcoa ,  as  I  lhall  difpofe. 

XIII.  The  Intendants  of  the  Departments  lhall  be  Arbiters  to  appoint,  for  the 
aforefaid  Employs  of  Subdelegates  in  the  Provinces,  the  Officers  as  above  that  they 
lhall  think  proper,  as  alfo  to  remove  them  from  one  Place  to  another,  or  call  them 
to  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  as  to  them  fhall  appear  convenient,  and  corre- 
fpondent  to  the  Idea  provided,  of  alternative  for  a  general  Abilitation  in  the  Func¬ 
tions  of  the  Miniftry  ;  but  whenever  they  determine  to  vary  the  Appointment  of 
any  Minifter,  although  he  be  a  Subaltern,  they  are  to  give  me  an  Account  thereof, 
expreffing  their  Motives  for  it. 

XIV.  In  the  Places  on  the  Coaft,  and  others  where  the  Marine  jurifdidion  fhall 
be  eftablifhed,  howfoever  it  fhall  be  in  Affairs  appertaining  to  its  Court,  Subdele¬ 
gates  fhall  be  named  to  exercife  it  by  Orders  of  the  Minifter  of  the  Province,  and 
without  the  Intervention  of  the  Ordinary  Juftices,  who  ought  not,  on  any  Pretence 
whatfoever,  to  interfere  in  the  Things  or  Individuals  of  the  Marine  ;  referring  how¬ 
ever  thofe  Cafes  which  are,  or  fhall  henceforward  be  provided  for  in  thefe  Ordi¬ 
nances. 

XV.  The  Intendants  fhall  propofe  to  me  Perfons  which  they  conceive  to  be  fit 
for  Subdelegates,  attending  to  the  Confideration  of  how  much  my  Service  and  the 
Profperity  of  the  Sea-faring  People  is  concerned  in  their  good  Eledion  ;  procuring 
that  this  falls  on  Subjeds  of  a  good  Condud  and  difinterefted,  well  regarded  in 
their  Refidence,  and  of  a  decent  Parentage,  that  the  Mariners  may  fubmit  to  them 
with  lefs  Repugnance,  and  they .  exercife  their  Fimdions  with  more  Authority : 
Care  fhall  alfo  be  taken  that  they  be  difengaged  from  any  other  Dependance  or  par¬ 
ticular  Commiffion,  which  may  exempt  them  from  the  intendantal  Jurifdidion,  to 
which  (it  is  my  Will )  they  be  entirely  fubjed. 

XVI.  I  he  Subdelegates  will  confequently  enjoy  the  Marine  Privileges  in  their 

full 
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full  Extent,  being  confulered  as  Part  of  its  Miniftry ;  in  whdfe  Lifts  they  fhall  be 
diftinguiftied  in  a  particular  Clafs,  that  their  Services  and  Antiquity  may  always, 
appear,  and  they  enjoy  the  Pay  I  have  appointed  them*  according  to  the  Places,  of 
their  Eftablifhment,  and  the  Charges  that  their  Employ  may  regularly  ocealion 
them*  .  a  ;  i  *  '  • 

XVII.  In  virtue  of  this  Pay  which  the  faid  Subdelegate.s  are  to  enjoy,  and  in 
Attention  to  my  having  their  Merits  prefent  to  reward  them,  either  by  an  Afcent 
in  the  Marine,  or  an  Appointment  to  fome  other  Employ,  of  which  they  ftiall  have, 
made  themfelves  worthy,  they  are  not  to  exatt  the  lead:  Contribution  from  ally  of 
the  People  matriculated,  Workmen,  or  others  who  have  a  Connexion  in  the  Ma¬ 
rine,  nor  benefit  themfelves  by  the  Produce  of  the  Woods,  or  any  Thing  elfe  under 
their  Infpedtion,  on  Penalty  of  being  cafhiered,  and  rendered  incapable  of. obtain¬ 
ing  any  other  Poft,  befides  a  greater  Chaftifement,  as  Circumftances  may  require. 

XVIII.  I  alfo  forbid  them  (as  it  is  prohibited  to  the  Generality  of  the  Minifters) 
to  intereft  themfelves  directly  or  indire&ly  in  any  Sort  of  Commerce  by  Sea,  car¬ 
ried  on  to  or  from  the  Ports  of  their  Refidence,  on  Penalty  of  Confifcation  of  all 
their  Concerns  ;  for,  as  they  are  to  be  Judges  in  the  firft  Inftance  of  Caufes  that  re- 
fult  from  the  Marine  Trade,  in  relation  to  the  matriculated  Men  employed  in  it,  it 
is  indifpenfable  that  they  be  free  from  every  Motive  that  may  rilk  the  Impartiality 
with  which  they  ought  to  proceed  in  this  Matter. 

XIX.  Every  Subdelegate  ftiall  have  the  Limits  of  his  Jurifdidtion  appointed,  in¬ 
cluding  thofe  Places  (extra  of  the  Town  where  he  refides)  which  for  their  Smallnefs 
do  not  want  a  particular  one,  the  Deputies,  Chief  Men,  and  Mayordomos  of  the 
Company  of  matriculated  Sailors,  ferving  in  them  as  fuch,  under  the  Orders  of  the 
Subdelegates,  &c.  . 

XX.  My  Approbation  obtained,  the  Intendant  ftiall  form  a  juridical  Nomina¬ 
tion  for  the  Minifter  of  the  Province,  or  Subdelegate  of  a  Diftridt,  exprefling  the 
Circumftance  of  its  being  approved  by  me  ;  that,  being  acknowledged  as  fuch,  the 
Captains,  or  Commandant-Generals  of  the  Provinces,  the  Audiences,  Intendants, 
Governors,  Mayors,  or  Ordinary  Judges,  may  not  embarrafs  the  Practice  of  the 
Functions,  but  rather  afford  them  the  neceflary  Aid  and  Affiftance  for  the  punctual 
Execution  of  them. 

XXI.  There  ftiall  be  delivered  to  the  Provincial  Minifter,  jointly  with  his  Ap¬ 
pointment,  all  the  Documents  conducive  to  the  Knowledge  and  Government  of 
it,  the  general  Ordinances  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Orders  which  have  pofteriorly  beery 
expedited,  connective  with  his  Office ;  aggregating  to  thefe  Inftruments  the  In- 
ftruCtion  of  what  he  is  particularly  to  obferve  and  take  care  of  in  his  Province, 
which  the  Intendant  ftiall  have  formed  according  to  his  Judgment  therein. 

XXII.  On  the  Minifter’s  Arrival  at  the  Place  of  his  Refidence,  he  fhall  exhibit 
to  his  Anteceflor,  or  to  him  who  fhall  be  a&ing  in  the  other’s  Abfence,  the  juri¬ 
dical  Difpatch  of  his  Appointment,  and  both  communicating  the  new  Minifter’s 
Advent  to  the  Governor,  Mayor,  or  Juftice  of  the  Town,  he  fhall  authentically 
take  Poffeffion  of  his  Function,  which  fhall  be  refigned  to  him  by  his  Predeceffor 
in  Prefence  of  the  Afleffor,  Scrivener,  and  other  Marine  Dependents. 

XXIII.  Having  taken  Poffeffion,  he  fhall  deliver,  with  all  poffible  Brevity  and 
expedient  Formality,  by  means  of  a  clear  and  diftindt  Inventory,  as  well  of  the  ma- 
tricular  Lifts,  and  other  Papers  concerning  the  Marine  Miniftry,  as  of  the  Goods 
and  Effedls  appertaining  to  me,  which  fhall  have  remained  in  the  Poffeffion  of  his 
Anteceflor,  or  any  of  his  Dependents ;  and  fhall  fubferibe  a  Receipt  in  Continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Inventory,  for  the  Account  that  he  is  to  give  of  its  Deftiny  or  Applica¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  Difcharge  of  his  faid  Anteceflor,  in  that  which  will  be  required  of 
him  in  the  Capital  of  the  Department. 

XXIV.  He  ftiall,  without  Delay,  procure  Information  from  the  Afleffor  and 
Scrivener,  of  the  State  or  Condition  in  which  the  juridical  and  governative  Depen¬ 
dencies  then  were,  for  to  give  them  the  neceflary  and  ready  Courfe,  that  the  inte- 
refted  Parties  might  fuffer  no  Prejudice  from  a  Demur ;  he  ftiall  hear  any  Com- 
Vox..  1.  6  R  Plato 
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piaint  agaiiift  his  Predecefior  before  he  retires*  or  give  an  Account  to  the  Intendant 
of  the  Department,  if  the  Matter  he  of  Importance.  ■  ;  . 

XXV.  He  fhall  write  to  the  Subdelegates  in  his  Diffrift,  enclolin'g  them  a  Letter 
from  his  Afitecelfor,  whom  he  has  now  relieved,  both  participating  the  Change  of 
the  Minifter,  that  they  may  have  Recourfe  to  him  now  fettled,  and  go  communicat¬ 
ing  to  him  the  Novelties  that  ihal  1  occur  in  their  rripecHve  Diftricls,  and  that  they 
remain  with  the  Intelligence  that  thenceforward  they  are  to  obey  his  Orders,  and 
put  in  Practice  Ills  Proviftons. 

XXVI.  The  principal  Charges  in  the  Commiffion  of  a  Marine  Minifter  are,  the 

Government  j  Knowledge  ;  an  -Account  and  Reckoning  of  the  matriculated  People, 
of  the  Carpenters  and  Calkers,  of  the  Veftels  that  there  fhallbe  in  his  Jurifdi&ion  ; 
the  Adminiftratioti  of  Juftice  to  all  thefe  ;  and  upon  Bufmefs,  and  maritime  Con¬ 
tracts ;  the  Care  of  planting  and  prefer ving- the  Woods  deftined  for  the  raifmg 
Timber  Trees  for  Ship-building;  their  Felling,  Hewing,  and  Carriage,  and  all  an¬ 
nexed  to  this  Matter;  the  Encouragement  of  lowing  and  cultivating  Hemp;  in- 
fpegling  the  Patricks  of  Rigging,  Sail-cloth,  Tar,  Pitch,  and  other  Species  efta- 
blimed  in  his  Province  for  the  Service  of  the  Navy ;  the  Cleannefs  and  Security  of 
the  Ports,  Moles,  Lanterns,  Beacons,  &c.  f  the  Habilitation  of  Shipping,  Freight- 
fnents,  or  Embargoing  of  them  for  my  Service  ;  the  Purchafes  and  Remifies  of 
Effects  proper  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Aiienals ;  the  Fifhery,  Arrivals,  Shipwrecks, 
Prizes,  and  every  Thing  elfe  which  I  fhall  minutely  go  advifing.  •  . 

XXVIL  In  the  firft  Place,  for  the  Account  and  Reckoning  of  the  Sea-faring 
People,  the  Minifter  is  to  keep  exabfc  and  clear  Accounts  of  all  of  them,  with  Sepa¬ 
ration  of  Towns,  and  Diftm&ion  of  able  and  unable,  in  the  Manner  that  in  every 
Place  he  fhall  form  three  Lifts  :  one  of  the  People  fit  for  aCtual  Service  ;  one  of 
the  Handicrafts,  of  Carpenters,  and  Calkers  ;  and  another  of  that  which,  for  legi¬ 
timate  Caufes  exempt,  is  to  enjoy  the  Marine  Privilege,  notwithftanding  their  being 
freed  from  a  regular  Concurrence  to  the  Labours  of  it. 

XXVIII.  The  Lift  of  able  Sailors  fhall  be  foliated,  and  the  Name  of  one  inferted 
in  every  Page,  With  thofe  of  his  Parents,  Birth-place,  Age,  Condition,  Marks  in  his 
Face  and  Body  by  Which  he  may  be  known;  the  Time  and  Place  of  his  lifting 
fhall  alfo  be  noted  ;  and  fucceflively  (with  all  Clearnefs)  his  Appointments  in  the 
Men  of  War  or  private  Veftels,  expreffing  the  Clafles  in  which  he  has  ferved,  and 
how  he  has  behaved  ;  his  Defertions,  Punifhments  for  great  Crimes,  &c.  and  in  ge¬ 
neral  all  fuch  confiderable  Remarks  as  are  worth  putting  in  the  Lifts,  that  the  Per- 
fon  may  at  all  Times  be  known,  and  a  juft  Judgment  formed  of  his  Merits  or  De¬ 
merits  ;  and  in  the  laft  place,  his  actual  Situation  fhall  be  noted,  or  mentioned  to 
be  unknown,  or  to  have  died  in  this  or  that  Manner,  if  it  fo  happened,  or  that  he 
hath  been  palled  to  the  Clafs  and  Lift  of  the  Invalids. 

XXIX.  The  Minifter  fhall  admit  to  Matriculation  all  thofe  that  fhall  voluntarily 
offer,  being  from  fourteen  to  fixty  Years  old,  and  of  a  robuft  and  competent  Make  ; 
but  to  avoid  the  Inconveniencies  that  would  be  found  in  admitting  all  indiftin&ly  to 
yalue  on  its  Privileges,  the  following  Circumftances  fhall  always  be  prefent  for  its 
punctual  Compliance. 

XXX.  Every  one  who  profefles  himfelf  to  belong  to  the  Sea,  howloever  diftin- 
guifhed,  muft  precifely  be  matriculated  in  the  Manner  preformed,  ! Treatife  IV. 
Chap,.  VI.  of  the  Ordinances  ;  fo  that  he  who  is  not  entered  cn  the  Marine  Lift  in 
the  Place  he  inhabits,  he  fhall  not  be  permitted,  either  there,  or  anywhere  elfe,  to 
exercife  any  Sea  Employ,  on  no  Pretext  or  Title  whatfoever,  as  well  in  the  Fitting- 
out  of  Ships,  as  in  their  Navigation  guarding,  and  in  every  other  RefpeCt  which  di¬ 
rectly  appertains  to  the  Sea  Profeflion,  without  Exception  of  the  fmall  Barks  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  interior  Traffick,  thofe  for  the  Fifhery,  Guard-Boats,  or  any  others ; 
Whatfoever  Privileges,  Laws,  Ufes  and  Cuftoms  to  the  contrary  notwithftanding. 

'  XXXI.  Being  obliged  to  form  a  feparate  Lift  of  the  Sea-faring  People  of  every 
Place, the  Natives  only  of  that  Place  are  to  be  comprehended  therein,  and  luch  as  fhall 
cpme  to  fettle  there  With  the  Appearance  of  a  Permanfion,  either  from  marrying,  or 
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acquiring  a  Poffcffion,  there  to  render  them  liable,  or  by  having  a  Share  in  tlie  Trad¬ 
ing  or  Pithing  Veffels,  or  thofe  of  an  interior  Traiiick  appertaining  thereto.. 

XXXII.  i  o  be  admitted  to  Matriculation  does  not  require  a  preceding  Informa¬ 
tion  that  the  Pretender  hath  been  a  Seaman,  his  Engagement  to  make  that  his  future 
Profeffion.  being  fufficient;  with  the, Condition,  that  if,  previous  to  his  lilting,  he  had 
any  other  Office,  he  fhall  be  obliged  to  quit  it,  and  {apply  himfelf  wholly  to  that  of 
the  Sea,  which; fhall  be  the  only  one  that  he  can  afterwards  exercife,  till  he  hath 
palled  two  Campaigns  with  a  Place  in  my  Ships,  or  three  European  Voyages  in 
Trading  V  effels  ;  with  which  Circumftance  every  one  matriculated  fhall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  any  other  Employ  that  he  pleafes,  without  Prejudice  to, his  Marine- 
Profeffion. 

XXXIII.  A  feparate  Lift  fhall  be  formed,  of  all  Foreigners  who  fhall  offer  them- 
helves  to  be  matriculated  in  the  Marine  ;  and  when  they  have  made  two  Campaigns 
in  my  Ships  by  their  regular  Turns,  and  intermediately  employed  themfelves  in 
fome  Sea  Exercife,  their  Settlements  fhall  be  paffed  to  the  general  Lift  of  the  Town 
to  which  they  fhall  be  aggregated  :  this  fame  fhall  be  practiled  with  Strangers  who, 
with  or  without  their  Families,  fhall  come  to  fettle  in  my  Dominions,  admitting 
them  to  Matriculation  without  Obje&ion  if  they  profefs  the  Catholick  Religion, 
and  performing  the  two  Campaigns  in  my  Ships  ;  they  fhall  be  reputed  Natives, 
and;  their  Settlements  paffed  to  the  Lift  of  the  Place  of  their  Eftablifhment. 

XXXIV.  If  the  Strangers  that  fhall  offer  are  profeffed  Sailors,  it  fhall  be  folicited 
to  know  whether  they  are  matriculated  in  another  Province,  or  in  any  other  Town 
of  the  fame  where  they  prefent  themfelves,  advifing  them  that  no  Damage  fhall  be 
done  them  if  they  declare  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  fhall  have  a  formal  Pafs  to 
the  Place  they  defire,  if  there  fhall  appear  juft  Reafons  for  it;  as  all  pqffible  Care 
fhould  be  taken  that  the  fame  Perfon  be  not  lifted  in  diverfe  Places,  to  avoid  the  In¬ 
conveniences  and  Equivocations  that  wo.yld  refult  therefrom,  . 

XXXV.  As  it  is  common  for  fome  to  folicit  Matriculation  as  an  Afylum  from 
the  Profecution  of  Juftice  for  Debts  or  Crimes,  they  fhall  be  given  clearly  and  faith¬ 
fully  to  underhand,  that  the  Marine  Privilege  will  not  in  any  Manner  protect  them, 
but  they  fhall  immediately  be  delivered  up  to  the  Juftice  who  reclaims  them,  for 
Offences  committed,  or  Debts  contracted  before  lifting. 

XXXVI.  The  Lift  or  Lifts  of  Sea  Matriculation  in  every  Town  are  to  be  formed 
without  Diftin&ion  of  Gaffes,  comprehending  all  under  the  generical  Word  of  Sea¬ 
men,  and  their  Settlements  fhall  be  formed  according  to  the  Order  of  their  Anti¬ 
quity  in  the  Matriculation ;  inferring  by  Notes  the  Polls  that  every  one  fhall  have 
ferved  in  my  Ships  of  War,  or  in  private  Veffels,  whether  as  Sea-Officers,  Pilots, 
Boatfwains,  &c.  or  in  the  Artillery,  or  other  Gaffes  of  the  Marine,  with  the  Cla¬ 
rity  conducive  to  form  a  perfeCt  Judgment  of  their  greater  or  leffer  Abilities. 

XXXVII.  Separate  from  the  Sailors’  Lift,  there  fhall  be  another  of  Boys  from 
nine  to  fourteen  Years  old,  who  fhall  incline  to  this  Service,  and  praCtife  it  in  my 
Ships,  in  Trading  Veffels,  or  the  Fifhery,  that  they  may  nqt  be  impeded  this  Exer¬ 
cife,  but  be  permitted  to  gain  thereby  whatever  it  may  produce,  though  without 
enjoying  the  Marine  Rights  and  Privileges  till  the  fourteen  Years  be  complete,  and 
their  Settlements  are  paffed  to  the  Lift  of  Seamen. 

XXXVIII.  And  the  Shore  Carpenters  and  Calkers,  for  the  ConftruClion  and  Ca¬ 
reening  of  Ships,  being  as  neceffary  as  the  Sailors  for  their  Navigation,  they  ought 
all  in  the  fame  Manner  to  be  matriculated,  forming  their  Settlements  in  the  Work¬ 
men’s  Lift,  equally  methodical  and  exadl  with  that  of  the  Mariners  ;  and  in  either 
no  one  will  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  laid  Offices,  without  the  indifpenfable  Cir- 
.cumftance  of  being  inlifted  in  the  Matricula. 

XXXIX.  For  to  he  admitted  on  the  Workmen’s  Lift  as  well  in  the  Clafs  of  a 
Carpenter  as  Calker,  it  muft  appear  that  he  is  l'uch  by  Profeffion,  either  by  Certi¬ 
ficate  from  the  Offices,  declaring  that  he  had  wrought  and  gained  a  daily  Pay  in 
this  Capacity  in  fome  of  my  Arfenals  or  Docks,  or  having  navigated  with  the  fame 

Employ  in  Ships  of  War  or  Merchantmen,  by  Notoriety  in  the  Town,  or  by  De- 
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pOiition  of  the  Matters,  or  Chief  of  the  Profeflion  therein,  who  fhall  affirm  his 
Ability  of  working  well  -in  the  Office. 

XL.  The  Apprentice' Boys  who  voluntarily  offer  to  be  bound  to  a  Carpenter  or 
Calker, -and  thole  which  the  Matters  or  Journeymen  of  thefe  Arts  ought  to  have, 
with  the  Obligation  of  inftrudting  them,  fhall  be  placed  in  a  feparate  Lift  ;  and  in 
what  regards  their  Rights  and  Privileges,  they  fhall  be  reputed  as  the  Boys  men¬ 
tioned  Art.  XXXVII.  who  are  not  to  enjoy  them  till  they  ferve  in  the  Clafs  of 
Workmen.  «'  * 

XLI.  Although  for  the  Fitting-out  of  Veffels,  and  other  Marine  Purpofes,  various 
Trades  concur,  as  Carpenters,  Turners,  Sawyers,  Coopers,  Armourers,  Smiths, 
Painters,  Lantern-makers,  Fabricators  of  Sail-cloth,  Rigging,  Pitch,  Tar,  &c.  they 
are  not  to  be  matriculated,  nor  enjoy  the  Marine  Privileges,  whilft  they  are  not  in  its 
adtual  Service  in  the  Arfenals  or  Fabricks  ;  only  the  Armourers,  Coopers,  and 
Lantern-makers,  who  will  oblige  themfelves  to  ferve  aboard  whenever  they  fhall 
be  wanted,  fliall  be  lifted  in  the  Matricular,  on  Condition  that,  when  they  are  exer- 
ciilng  their  Employs  in  the  Towns  for  private  Perfons,  they  fhall  be  fubjeCt  to  the 
Ordinary  Juftice  in  all  Caufes  annexed  to  their  Dealings  or  Functions. 

XLII.  Thofe  that  are  matriculated,  as  well  of  the  Sailors  as  Tradefmen’s  Clafs, 
fhall  remain  a  Jubilate,  with  the  Enjoyment  of  the  Marine  Rights,  on  entering  the 
ttxtieth  Year  of  his  Age,  or  having  lerved  thirty  fubfequent  Years,  fhall  fufter  Dis¬ 
orders  that  fhall  hinder  their  continuing  the  Fatigue  of  ferving  in  the  iShips  or 
Arfenals  :  of  thefe  a  feparate  Lift  fhall  be  formed,  exprefling  thofe  who,  for  fome 
particular  Service,  may  enjoy  the  Pay  of  Invalids,  and  of  the  juft  Motives  for 
pafling  them  to  the  Clafs  of  the  Difabled. 

XLIII.  One  of  the  principal  Attentions  of  the  Minifter  and  Subdelegates  is,  to 
evitate  all  Fraud  in  this  Matter,  that  no  one  may  enjoy  the  Marine  Privileges  who 
is  not  lawfully  entitled  to  them,  by  having  ferved  by  Appointment  in  the  Arfenals  or 
Ships,  and  having  cbntradhsd  fome  Diforder  that  impedes  the  Continuance  of  his 
Labour ;  on  which  Point  they  fhall  be  ftri&ly  examined,  and  punifhed  in  cafe  of 
any  Toleration,  or  Omiftioh  in  making  the  exacfteft  Scrutiny  and  Examination 
about  the  Age  or  Diforders. 

XLIV.  As  foon  as  the  Minifter  takes  Poffeflion  of  the  Government  of  his  Pro¬ 
vince  or  Diftridf,  his  Commiflion  fhall  commence  by  an  exadt  Review  wmich  he 
is  to  make  of  the  Seamen  and  Artifans  matriculated  in  all  the  Towns  of  his  Jurif- 
didtion,  transferring  himfelf  to  each  of  them,  with  the  correfpondent  Lifts,  to  verify 
the  Identity,  Exiftence,  and  Abidance  of  the  People  they  contain  ;  and  that  they 
may  be  ready  for  the  Review,  the  Subdelegate  fhall  pafs  an  anticipated  Advice  of 
the  Day  (a  little  more  or  lefs)  that  he  fhall  be  in  each  Place. 

XLV.  And  to  the  end  that  all  thofe  matriculated  may  be  known  as  fuch,  the 
Minifter  fhall  give  to  every  one  he  lifts  a  Certificate,  wherein  fhall  be  noted  the 
Marks  of  the  Perfon,  the  Day  on  which  he  was  admitted  in  the  Marine  Service, 
and  the  Town  to  which  he  belongs,  advifing  him  carefully  to  preferve  it,  that  in 
virtue  thereof  his  Privileges  may  be  guarded,  and  he  permitted  Navigation;  and 
that  he  does  not  give  it  to  any  other,  as  in  fuch  Cafe  he  will  be  punifhed  with  a  Ba- 
nifhmentto  the  Arfenal.  Thefe  Certificates  fhall  be  reviewed  by  the  Intendant  of 
the  Department,  when  the  Pofleffors  go  to  the  Capital,  or  by  the  Commiflary,  who 
by  his  Order  fhall  pafs  the  Review  of  Infpedtion  in  the  Province.' 

XLVL  In  the  ordinary  Reviews,  the  Minifter  fliall  examine  the  Certificates  of 
all  thofe  who  fhall  prefent  themfelves,  proving  them  by  the  Lifts  ;  and  for  the 
greater  Clearnefs,  the  formers  fhall  exprefs  the  Page  of  the  latters  in  which  they  are 
entered  ;  and  if  any  Deceit  is  found  therein,  as  one  valuing  on  the  Certificate  of  an¬ 
other,  he  fhall  be  feized,  and  condu&ed  to  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  to  ferve 
a  whole  Campaign  in  the  firft  Ships  that  fhall  be  fitted  out,  with  only  Two-thirds 
'Pay. 

XLVII.  Fhe  Minifter  fhall  annually  pafs  a  Review  in  all  the  Places  of  his  Dif- 
tridl,  conformable  to  what  is  provided,  electing  the  moft  opportune  Jun&ure  when 
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the  Sailors  are  in  their  Houfes  ;  procuring  the  Execution  of  this  Diligence  with  as 
little  Incommodioufnefs  as  poffible.  The  Advices  communicated  by  the  Subdele¬ 
gates  being  proved  in  the  Review,  he  fhall  note,  at  the  End  of  the  Lift  of  each 
Town,  the  Number  of  effective  People,  with  the  Diftindtion  of  thofe  that  are  re¬ 
puted  able,  middling,  and  Novices ;  thole  that  are  abfent  with  a  known  Appoint¬ 
ment;  andfuch  as  are  fo,  unlicenfed,  fhall  be  conlidered  as  Deferters. 

XLV1II.  And  to  dilcover  the  laft  mentioned,  every  poffible  Diligence  fhall  be 
pradiled  by  the  Minifter,  which  fhall  be  noted  in  their  Place  ;  and  he  (hall  give 
the  neceffiary  Advices  thereabout,  not  only  to  the  principal  Office  of  the  Department, 
but  to  the  Minifters  of  other  Provinces,  that  every  feafible  Method  may  be  ufed  for 
their  Difcovery  and  Apprehenlion. 

XL IX.  He  fhall  examine,  with  a  particular  Attention,  all  thofe  which  the  Subde¬ 
legates  fhall  have  admitted  to  Matriculation  fin.ce  the  laft  Review,  in  order  tofepa- 
rate  thofe  that  he  fhall  find  unfit  for  the  Service  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed  ; 
He  Ihall  examine  thofe  who  ought  to  have  an  Exemption  from  further  Service  on 
account  ol  their  Age  or  Infirmities  ;  and  a  regular  Juftification  being  made,  he  fhall 
form  a  feparate  Relation  of  them,  but  not  pafs  them  to  the  Clafs  of  Invalids  without 
an  Order  from  the  Intendant,  or  the  Extraordinary  Minifter  who  fhall  vifit  the 
Province. 

L.  The  Review  concluded,  he  ihall  form  (with  Separation  of  the  Towns)  exad 
Relations  of  the  ferviceable  People  exiftent  in  them,  of  the  Invalids,  of  thofe  who 
ought  to  pafs  to  the  Clafs  ol  fuch,  of  the  licenfed  Abfentees,  of  Deferters,  of  the 
Dead,  and  of  thofe  lately  matriculated,  all  with  the  greateft  Clearnefs  and  Diftinc- 
tion,  in  the  fame  Conformity  as  he  would  have  placed  his  Notes  in  his  Lifts,  to  the 
end  that  they  may  correfpond  with  thofe  delivered  in  to  the  principal  Office  of  the 
Department,  to  which  the  Minifter  fhall  remit  thefe  Relations  and  Advices  with  all 
poffible  Brevity. 

LI.  Thofe  that  fhall  be  admitted  between  the  one  and  the  other  Preview,  fhall  be 
entered  in  a  feparate  Book,  without  putting  formal  Notes  in  the  Lifts,  until  the 
proper  Minifter  hath  examined  them  at  the  fucceeding  Review  :  however  he  fhall. 
pafs  them  to  the  principal  Office  as  he  fhall  acquire  them ;  and  in  this  the  fame 
Pradtice  fhall  be  obferved  of  not  formalizing  the  Notes  in  the  chief  Books,  until 
receiving  the  Comprobation  made  by  the  Minifter’s  Review,  &c. 

LII.  And,  to  avoid  Confufion  and  Equivocations  in  this  Affair,  it  fhall  be  dif- 
pofed,  that  the  Lifts  of  the  Office,  thofe  of  the  Minifters  and  Subdelegates  be  refpec- 
tive  to  each  Town,  of  fimilar  Volumes,  with  an  equal  Number  of  Leaves,  and  that 
the  Entries  be  made  in  each  on  the  fame  Pages,  to  the  end  that,  with  the  Citation  of 
thefe,  the  Informations  and  Advices  that  fhall  be  communicated  from  one  Part  to 
the  other  mav  be  rendered  more  intelligible  ;  and  when  thefe  Books,  by  the  great 
Number  of  Notes,  &c.  fhall  be  filled,  and  it  becomes  convenient  to  renew  them, 
the  Minifter  fhall  advife  the  Office,  or  this  the  Minifter,  that  the  fame  Diligence 
may  be  executed  with  them  all  at  the  fame  Time,  with  equal  Co-ordination  and 
Validity,  from  the  fame  Day,  and  with  an  Uniformity  of  Notes ;  which  is  always 
to  be  obferved  in  all  the  Lifts,  citing  in  each  Entry  of  the  new  Books  the  Page 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  preceding  ones,  for  Cafes  that  may  offer  for  a  Re¬ 
currence  thereto. 

LIU.  The  Minifter  fhall  take  care  that  all  the  Subdelegates  of  Ins  Province  ob- 
ferve  an  equal  Method  of  Clearnefs  in  their  Lifts,  not  permitting  them  to  make  any 
Notes  therein  until  he  acquaints  them  what  they  are  to  infert ;  but  that  they  keep 
a  feparate  Account  of  the  Alterations  and  Changes,  with  what  other  Novelties  oc¬ 
cur, ~of  which  they  Ihall  give  punctual  Advices  to  the  Minifter  whenever  Occalions 
offer,  without  waiting  to  make  them  known  at  the  precife  Time  of  his  Vifit :  The 
Subdelegates  fhall  pafs  their  Ordinary  Reviews  in  the  Towns  of  their  Diftrufts  at 
leafr  every  two  Months,  that  they  may  always  be  able  to  give  an  exadl  Detail  of  the 
effective  People  which  are  in  each  of  them. 

LTV.  The  Matricitlar  of  the  Sea-faring  People  hath  been  eftabliffied  with  the 
View  that  the v  fervc  alternatively  in  my  Ships  of  War,  whenfoever  they  fhall  ordi- 
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dinarily  or  extraordinarily  be  equipped,  for  the  Defence  of  my  Rights,  the  Honour 
of  my  Crown,  and  Offence  of  its  Enemies  ;  and  that,  to  an  Employ  which  hath 
fuch  a  noble  Objedt,  and  is  replete  with  fuch  eonfiderabic  Advantages  to  Mariners, 
they  may  not  become  repugnant,  with  the  falfe  Idea  that  their  Subjection  is  an  Im- 
polition,  and  a  Privation  of  Liberty,  I  encharge  the  Provincial  Minifters,  and  their 
Subdelegates,  that  they  make  known  to  all  who  are  now  matriculated,  or  ihall  fu- 
turely  become  fo,  that,  befides  a  Compliance  with  the  Privileges  granted  them,  they 
fhall  punctually  be  paid  their  Wages,  and,  on  Concliifion  of  the  Campaign,  be  im¬ 
mediately  conducted  to  their  Houles,  and  experience  good  Treatment  whilft  aboard, 
and  a  prompt  Satisfaction  for  any  Injuftice  or  Grievance  that  may  be  offered  them. 

LV.  And  to  the  end  that  this  Alternative  in  the  Obligation  of  ferving  in  the 
Navy  may  be  fo  exaCt  as  to  occafion  no  Injury,  nor  give  room  for  Complaints,  it 
is  my  Will,  that,  in  every  Town  of  the  three  Departments,  the  Mariners  fhall  be  di¬ 
vided  into  four  Parts,  and  that  one  of  them  Ihall  be  always  embargoed  for  what  may 
offer  in  my  Service  ;  which  Embargo  Ihall  continue  for  a  whole  Year,  and  then  an¬ 
other  Quarter  be  fubftituted,  and  engaged  for  the  fame  Term. 

L  VI.  The  Minifter  of  the  Province  Ihall  make  this  Divifion  with  the  greateft 
Equity  at  the  firft  Review,  and  Ihall  always  maintain  it  in  the  fame  Manner,  equi¬ 
librating  the  Gangs,  that  they  may  be  equal  as  well  in  the  Number  as  Quality  of 
the  Sailors  ;  and  that  there  may  be  no  Conteft  of  Preference  between  the  Gangs, 
they  Ihall  caft  Lots  in  his  Prefence,  and  the  firft  remain  engaged  from  that  Hour  in 
the  Service  for  the  fucceeding  Year  ;  for  the  next  the  fecond;  to  which  Ihall  follow 
the  third,  and  to  this  the  fourth,  when  the  firft  Ihall  recommence,  and  the  Rotation 
continue  in  the  aforefaid  Manner. 

LVII.  The  Minifter  Ihall,  in  the  Month  of  December ,  give  his  Subdelegates  Or¬ 
ders  to  publilh,  in  the  Towns  of  their  refpeffive  DiftriCts,  the  Gang  that  Ihall  enter 
on  Service  the  following  Year ;  which  Publication  Ihall  be  performed  by  fixing 
Advertifements  in  the  moft  publick  Places,  with  Citations  to  all  thofe  of  the  Gang 
by  Name,  to  appear  before  the  Subdelegate  of  Marine  at  the  Year’s  Commencement, 
who  Ihall  intimate  to  them  the  Obligation  of  remaining  that  Year  in  their  Houfes, 
employed  only  in  the  Filhery,  in  Boats  employed  in  the  interior  Commerce,  and  in 
Veffels  failing  from  one  Port  to  another  in  the  fame  Province,  which  they  Ihall  by 
no  Means  quit. 

LVIII.  And,  for  the  greater  Security  in  this  Affair,  the  Subdelegates  Ihall  collect 
and  retain  the  Warrants,  or  Matriculation  Certificates,  of  thofe  then  in  adtual  Ser¬ 
vice  ;  by  reafon  of  their  being  known  in  the  Province,  they  do  not  want  this  indif- 
penfable  Requifite  to  accompany  them  on  their  going  out  of  it :  and  befides  this, 
the  Minifters  fhall  note,  in  every  Certificate,  to  what  Gang  or  Quadrilla  they  belong ; 
and  the  Divifion  being  (as  it  ought  to  be)  equal  in  all  the  Kingdom,  and  the  alter¬ 
native  Method  the  fame  in  all  the  Departments  and  Provinces,  the  Party  that  is  on 
Duty  annual  will  always  be  known  :  And  as  they  muft  prefent  their  Warrants  to 
the  Minifters  or  Subdelegates  previous  to  their  embarking  on  any  Veffel,  or  em¬ 
ploying  themfelves  in  any  Marine  Bufinefs,  thefe  ought  not  only  not  to  permit  it, 
but  to  apprehend  them,  and  fend  them  to  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  or  to  that  of 
the  Department. 

LIX.  The  Sailor  who  Ihall  abfent  himfelf  in  the  Year  that  he  is  on  Duty,  fo 
that  he  be  not  ready,  or  in  a  knowm  Place,  to  be  employed  as  he  Ihall  be  ordered, 
he  Ihall  be  condemned  to  make  three  confecutive  European  Campaigns  in  the 
Navy  ;  the  firft  with  Half-pay,  the  fecond  with  Two-thirds,  and  the  laft  with 
whole  Pay. 

LX.  Whenever  Expeditions  fhall  offer,  the  Intendants  of  the  Provinces  Ihall  de¬ 
mand  the  People  that  are  wanted,  in  Proportion  to  what  Number  each  contains,  and 
juftly  obferving  that  they  all  contribute  with  the  exadteft  Equality  ;  not  loading  the 
neareft  to  the  Capital  of  the  Department  extraordinary  for  their  Propinquity,  except 
on  fudden  Occafions,  which  do  not  leave  Room  to  wait  for  the  People  from  more 
diftant  Provinces,  which  the  Intendants  ought  prudently  to  difpofe. 

LXI.  With  the  Number  of  People  that  each  Province  is  obliged  to  contribute, 
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their  Quality  alfo  fhall  be  explained,  correfpondent  to  the  three  Glades  of  Gunners, 
Sailors,  and  Swabbers,  whofe  Polls  ihall  be  appointed  them  at  the  Time  of  fitting 
out,  according  to  the  Scrutiny  that  fhall  have  been  made  of  their  greater  or  leffer 
Abilities. 

LXII.  The  Minifter  of  the  Province  fhall  make  the  Divihon  of  the  People 
aflced  of  him  in  its  Towns,  with  a  juft  Proportion  to  the  Number  of  each;  and 
fhall  communicate  his  Orders  to  the  Subdelegates,  who  fhall  immediately  convoke 
the  Mariners  on  Duty  that  Year,  and  proceed  to  an  individual  Appointment  by  a 
rigorous  calling  of  Lots,  according  to  the  aforefaid  three  Gaffes,  in  which  all  fhall 
enter,  except  thofe  who  fhall  be  notorioufly  impoffibilitated ;  and  according  as  the 
Subdelegate  fhall  go  calling  them  by  the  Lift,  they  fhall  exhibit  their  Warrants j 
which  will  manifeft  thofe  who  are  to  prepare  themfelves  for  the  Campaign, 

LXIII.  As  no  Complaint  can  refult  from  this  Method  of  appointing  Sailors,  as 
it  is  Chance  only  that  determines  it,  the  fame  fhall  be  pradtifed  on  every  Occafion, 
without  regarding  that  the  Lot  hath  fell  to  fome  feveral  Times,  whilft  others  have 
efcaped.;  and  that  Equity  may  be  in  nothing,  wanting,  I  command  the  Minifters 
and  Subdelegates  that  they  exempt  no  one  from  flanding  their  Chance,  except  dif- 
abled,  on  Penalty  of  Sufpenfion  from  their  Employ,  and  Privation,  if  they  dif~ 
poled,  or  conlented  to  it,  out  of  any  Intereft  or  private  Views. 

LXIV.  The  Pilots,  Boatfwains,  and  other  Sea  Officers,  who  fhall  have  legiti¬ 
mate  Appointments  difpatched  by  thofe  to  whom  it  appertains  by  Ordinance  to 
give  them,  which  capacitates  them  to  ferve  as  fuch  in  my  Ships,  they  fhall  only  be 
appointed  in  this  Quality  when  neceffary,  and  they  are  ordered,  and  confequently 
they  fhall  be  free  from  entering  the  Lotting ;  but  not  thofe  who,  deftitute  of  this 
Circumftance,  fhall  be  ferving  as  fuch  in  private  Veffels,  nor  even  thofe  who  fhall 
have  occafionally  ferved  thefe  Pofts  in  the  Navy,  for  they  fhall  be  comprehended 
in  the  Clafs  of  able  Mariners,  with  whom  they  fhall  undiftinguifhedly  alternate  in 
the  Expeditions. 

LXV.  The  foie  Owners  of  large  and  fmall  Veffels,  which  fhall  navigate  in  Com¬ 
merce,  Fifhing,  Tranfports,  or  the  interior  Traffick  of  the  Ports,  fhall  be  exempt 
from  Campaigns  in  my  Ships  ;  but  when  the  Property  oftheVeffel  appertains  to 
two,  three,  or  more  Sea-faring  Men  matriculated,  one  fhall  be  excepted  ;  and  this 
he  that  the  concerned  themfelves  fhall  eledt  to  take  care  of  the  Veffel,  and  Interefts 
of  the  Company.  If  the  Proprietor  of  the  Veffel  fhould  not  be  matriculated,  he 
fhall  not  be  obliged  to  caft  Lots,  as  Navigation  is  prohibited  to  him  ;  but  if  there 
are  diftindt  Owners,  of  which  fome  are  matriculated,  and  others  not,  the  formers 
fhall  always  Hand  their  Chance,  leaving  the  Care  of  the  Veffel  (during  their  Ab- 
fence)  to  their  Partners,  that  are  not  matriculated. 

LXVI.  And  that  in  this  Affair  due  Equity  be  alfo  obferved,  the  Minifter  is  to 
have  an  individual  Notice  of  all  the  greater  and  fmaller  Veffels,  with  Expreffion  of 
their  Names,  Owners,  Built,  Meafurement,  &c.  with  their  Employs,  carrying  of  this 
a  formal  Account  in  feparate  Lifts,  with  Diftindtion  of  Ports,  of  which  there  fhall 
be  Copies  in  the  Office,  with  the  Uniformity  preferibed  for  thofe  of  the  Matricular  : 
And  for  the  greater  Security,  I  command  that  all  the  Writings  of  Sales,  Ceffions,  or 
Tranfadtions  of  Veffels,  pals  before  the  Efcrivans  of  Marine,  who  fhall  be  obliged 
to  advife  the  Provincial  Minifter,  or  the  Subdelegate  of  the  Place  of  thefe  Novelties, 
and  faithfully  preferve  their  Regifter. 

LXVII.  If,  before  calling  the  Lot,  any  one  fhould  voluntarily  offer  to  ferve  the 
Campaign,  he  fhall  be  admitted,  provided  it  does  not  prejudice  others  who  pretend 
the  fame ;  but  after  the  Lots  are  drawn,  thofe  mull  precifely  go  that  Chance  hath 
deftined,  without  permitting,  on  any  Pretext  whatfoever,  that  one  goes  for  another, 
either  through  Intereft  or  Good-will,  excepting  in  a  particular  Cafe,  when  the  Per- 
ion’s  Abfence  may  expofe  his  Honour  or  Fortune  to  a  notorious  Rifk  ;  for  this  ap-1 
pearing  to  the  Minifter  or  Subdelegate,  and  manifefling  it  to  the  Chiefs  of  his  Com¬ 
panions  or  Mates,  the  Lot  may  be  repeated  among  thofe  of  his  Clafs  which  before 
remained  free,  that  he  maybe  fubftituted,  which  fortune  diredts. 

LXVIII.  I  alfo  allow  that,  if  a  Son  pioufly  and  voluntarily  offers  to  make  the 
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Campaign  For  his  Father,  or  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Exchange  be  admitted,  if 
equal  Circumftances  of  Underftanding,  Robuftnefs,  and  Difpofition  for  the  Service 
concur  in  the  one  and  the  other;  but,  except  in  thefe  Cafes,  I  abfolutely  prohibit  all 
treating  about  a  Permutation  or  Subftitution,  and  command  that  the  Minifter  or 
Subdelegate  that  confents  thereto  fhall  be  immediately  fufpended  from  hfs  Employ  ; 
and  if  it  appears  that  Intereft  hath  meditated  therein,  or  he  received  a  Gratification, 
he  fhall  be  difcharged  from  my  Service,  and  rendered  incapable  of  a  Readmiffion, 
befides  a  Chaftifement,  according  as  Circumftances  fhall  appear. 

LXIX.  I  command  the  Minifters  of  the  Provinces,  and  the  Intendants  of  the 
Departments,  that  they  hear  the  Complaints  which  any  one  matriculated  fhall  pre- 
fent  about  this  Affair,  to  the  formers  againft  the  Subdelegates,  and  to  the  latters 
againft  the  Minifters ;  and,  on  Proof,  they  fhall  without  Delay  have  the  Penalty 
impofed  that  is  provided,  and  out  of  their  Salaries  due,  or  any  other  Effects,  the 
Delator  fhall  be  paid  thirty  Efcudos  of  Vellon  ;  and  if  any  one  fhall  for  this  Caufe 
abufe,  or  occafion  him  any  Prejudice,  either  by  himfelf,  or  by  a  third  Perfon,  I  order 
his  Difcharge  from  the  Service,  and  that  he  does  not  only  make  good  the  Damage 
caufed,  but  that  he  alfo  fatisfies  an  hundred  Efcudos  Gratification. 

LXX.  The  Appointment  being  made  ofthofe  who  are  to  ferve  the  Campaign, 
the  Minifter  or  Subdelegate  fhall  give  them  Orders  of  the  Day,  Method,  and  Form 
in  which  they  are  to  travel  towards  the  Port  of  their  Embarkment ;  and  at  the  fame 
Time  he  fhall  give  them  to  underhand,  that  from  that  Inftant  they  are  engaged  in 
my  Service,  with  the  Obligation  to  prefent  themfelves  punctually,  and  to  ferve  with 
Fidelity  till  they  be  difcharged  ;  and  that  he  who  from  that  Day.  fhall  be  miffing, 
he  fhall  be  perlecuted  and  apprehended  for  a  Deferter,  and,  as  fuch,  conducted  to 
the  Capital  of  the  Department,  or  Squadron  to  which  he  belongs,  and  by  a  Coun¬ 
cil  of  War  be  condemned  to  the  ordinary  Penalty  of  ten  Years’  Banifhment  to  the 
Labours  of  the  Arfenal,  with  a  Chain  or  Fetters.  '  ' 

LXXI.  At  the  fame  Time  that  Orders  are  difpatched  to  the  Towns  to  congregate 
the  Sailors,  the  neceffary  Funds  fhall  be  remitted  to  the  Provincial  Minifters,  and 
by  thefe  to  the  Subdelegates,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  anticipated  Payments,, 
which  are  commonly  three,  fometimes  more,  at  other  times  lefs,  according  to  the 
prefuppofed  Length  or  Brevity  of  the  Voyages ;  which  Payments  fhall  be  deli¬ 
vered  into  every  one's  own  Hand,  under  his  Firm,  or  Sign  (if  he  cannot  write), 
and  in  Prefence  of  the  Scrivener,  who  fhall  give  Teftimony  of  the  Diftribution’s 
having  been  legally  made  ;  without  which  Requifites  the  Difcharge  will  not  be  ad¬ 
mitted  as  legitimate. 

LXXII.  Thefe  Payments  are  to  be  made  in  the  faid  Towns,  in  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Manner,  on  Condition  that  the  Reintegration  be  fecured  by  fome  Eftate, 
Moveables,  or  creditable  Bondlman,  in  cafe  of  his  Non-appearance,  Defertion,  or 
howfoever  abfent,  before  they  be  earned  ;  for  to  thofe  who  give  not  this  Security, 
fhe  Pay  fhall  not  be  delivered  until  they  are  in  their  refpeftive  Appointments.  And 
as  the  fixed  Affignation  of  Places  is  not  to  be  made  by  the  Lift  of  Matriculation, 
the  Minifter  fhall  form  a  prudential  Judgment,  according  to  the  Ability  that  he  finds 
in  the  concerned,  who  he  fhall  advife,  that,  agreeable  to  the  Poll  in  which  they 
fhall  ferve,  they  will  be  credited  the  Defied:,  or  the  Excefs  be  difcounted  from  the 
Advance  that  hath  been  made  them. 

LXX1II.  Payment  made,  they  fhall  immediately  proceed  to  the  Places  of  their 
Appointments,  in  Veffels  freighted  for  that  Purpofe,  whofe  Expence  aboard  fhall  be 
for  my  Account  ;  and  when  for  any  particular  Motive  they  fhall  be  transferred  by 
Land,  every  one  fhall  be  fuccoured  with  two  Rials  of  Vellon  per  Day,  befides  their 
Pay,  which  fhall  commence  from  the  Day  of  their  fetting  out ;  and  they  fhall  he 
provided  with  Paffports,  that  they  may  be  quartered  in  the  Towns  they  pafts 
through,  and  receive  the  fame  Supplies  as  the  Troops  :  the  Intendants  determining 
theDiftance  of  their  daily  March,  which  is  to  he  reckoned  from  each  Town  to  the 
Capital  of  the  Department,  of  which  they  fhall  form  a  State,  that  fhall  ferve  for  al¬ 
ways  with  my  Approbation. 

LXX IV.  In  thefe  Cafes  of  transferring  the  Mariners  by  Land  (which  fhall  only 
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be  when  the  Urgency  of  equipping  require  it),  they  may  leave  their  Clothes  and  Ne- 
ceffarics  in  Power  of  the  Miniiter  or  Subdelegate,  who  thall  take  care  to  freight 
Veffds  on  my  Account  for  their  Conveyance,  delivering  them  to  the  Patrons,  with 
due  Difimction,  that  they  may  not  ftray  or  be  changed  ;  and  an  Account  thereof 
thall  be  given  to  the  Office  of  the  Department,  or  Squadron,  for  the  Patron’s  Dif- 
charge  and.  faithful  Delivery  to  their  Owners  :  But  if,  for  the  Provinces  being  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  for  having  no  VefTel  ready  in  it,  or  for 
f'ome  other  Reafon,  a  Rifle  or  Demur  is  apprehended  in  their  Conveyance  by  Sea, 
the  Miniiter  thall  grant  a  proportional  Number  of  Carriages,  which  the  Jutlices 
thall  furnith,  and  which  thall  be  paid  for  out  of  my  Revenue,  at  the  aecuftomary 
Prices. 

LXXV.  To  thofe  who  have  Wives,  Parents,  Children,  or  other  Obligations  to 
attend  to,  it  thall  be  permitted  them  to  confign  Two-thirds  of  their  Pay  whilft  em¬ 
ployed  in  European  Voyages,  and  Half  in  thofe  of  America  ;  the  Payment  of  which 
thall  be  every  two  or  three  Months,  according  as  the  Intendant  thall  difpofe,  in  At¬ 
tention  to  the  r  acility  or  Difficulty  he  may  have  in  learning  their  Situation,  by  the 
punctual  Advices  which  the  Minifters  of  the  Squadrons  ought  to  furnith  him  with  ; 
thofe  cf  the  Provinces,  or  their  Subdelegates,  thall  make  thefe  Payments  to  the  re- 
fpedtive  Attornies,  under  their.  Receipts,  certified  by:  the  Scrivener. 

LXXVB  The  Campaign  finithed,  the  Balance  of  the  Sailors  Wages  fhall  be 
paid  them  in  the  Port  of  difarming,  or  the  Places  of  their  Refidence,  to  which  they 
fhall  be  conducted,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  were  brought,  either  by  Sea  or 
Land  ;  and  if  the  latter,  with  the  fame  Allowance  of  two  Rials  Vellon^r  Diem  for 
travelling  Charges^  ;  ;  .  r 

L XXVII.  The  Boys  fhall  not  be  comprehended  in  the  Lot,  but  their  Appoint¬ 
ment  be  at  the  Will  of  the  Minifter  or  Subdelegate,  who  thall  prefer  thofe  that 
have  Parents  or  Relations  to  take  Care  of ;  and  they  thall  be  conduded  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  the  Men.  •  ■  •  ; 

LXXVIIB  In  Time  of  War,  or  on  other  OccafionS;  when  confiderable  Fleets 
are  to  be  fitted  out,  and.  the  Quarter  Part  of  the  matriculated  Sailors  be  infuffieient, 
the  Intendants  thall  give  proper  Orders,  thatj.befides  thefe  of  the  ordinary  Service, 
the  next  Quadrilla  tliall  be  extraordinarily  embargoed,  or  more  if  neceffary  ;  or  if 
fuch  Equipments  .offer  fuddenly,  without  leaving  Room  for  a  previous  Embargo, 
ail  the  Mariners  that  fhall  be.  found  at.  Home  fhall  be  obliged  to  concur,  and  their 
Mini  ffer  or  Subdelegates  fhall  appoint  them  by  Lot  out  of  all  the  Towns,  after  hav¬ 
ing  primarily  ordained  all  thofe  of  the  Quadrilla  of  the  current  Year. 

LXXIX.  The  matriculated  Company  of  Ship-Carpenters  and  Calkers  fhall  be 
equally  obliged  to  concur  in  my  Service  with  the  Sailors,  whenever  they  fhall  be 
wanted  in  the  Arfenals,  Docks,  or  anywhere  elfe ;  whole  Appointment  fhall  alfo  be 
by  Lot, .except  fome  fhould  voluntarily  offer,  and  their  Transfer  fhall  be  the  fame 
as  for  the  Sailors.  .  ;  ,  ;o:  -  or, 

.  LXXX.  Of  the  matriculated  Carpenters  and  Calkers  there  fhall  be  a  determined 
Number  fettled  to  ferve  in  the  Men  of  War,  when  they  fail  on  a  Cruife,  who,  when 
they  do  not  affift  aboard  the  Laid  Ships  in  the  Arfenal,  fhall  be  obliged  to  attend 
whenever  called  on  by  the  Captain  of  their,  Company,  to  whom  it  fhall  appertain  to 
appoint  thofe  proper  for  this  Service,  giving  them  their  Difpatches  and  eorrefpond- 

ent  Deftinations.-  :  „  <»»  o  r  .  ,  '  ,  >  •  . 

LXXX1.  And  as  the,  matriculated  Carpenters,  and  Calkers  may  exercife  Naviga¬ 
tion  in  Quality  of  Sailors,  thofe  who  pxaaife  it  fhall  be  obliged  to  make  (as  fuch) 
their  Campaigns  in  my  Service;  and  as  it  imports,  that  ;in  the  Ships  of  the  Navy 
(fcfpecially  in  thofe  employed  in  long  Voyages)  there  be  in  their  Crews  thofe  who, 
in  cafe  of  Neceffity,  can  ferve  as  Carpenters  or  Calkers,  I.  Cncharge  the  Inteildants 
and  Provincial  M 'millers  to  .take  care  that  there  be  Seamen:  capable  to  perform  thefe 
Offices,  that thev  may  be  employed  with  this  View,  whenfoever  it  fhall  be  conveni¬ 
ent,  for  my, 'Service.  ,  a  >  •  •Li-  .  ■  •'  ; 

LXXXU.  The  Minfilpr-; fhall  fend. Relations  with  the'  Seamen  and  Artifis  em¬ 
ployed  in  my  Service,  including  all  their  Nantes,  Marks,  and  other  precife  Circum- 
1  Yol;'i.  6  T  fiances. 
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fiances,  for  the  proper  forming  of  Lifts,  and  the  Continuation  of  their  Accounts,  in 
the  Office  of  the  Departments  or  Squadrons  in  which  they  ferve  ;  and  thcfe  ftiull 
carefully  communicate  to  the  Provincial  Minifters  the  Advices  conducive,  to  have 
always  appear  in  their  Lifts  all  that  appertains  to  thofe  matriculated  in  them  ;  and 
when  the  Campaigns  are  linifhed  they  lhall  have  the  Relations  returned,  expreffing 
what  is  become  of  thofe  that  are  wanting,  the  Balance  of  Accounts,  &c.  which  is 
neceflary  to  be  inferted  in  the  Province  Lilts,  that  they  may  there  futurely  appear. 

LXXXIII.  Whenever  the  Minifter  of  the  Province  lhall  be  advil'ed  dc  Officio, 
or  learns  extrajudicially,  that  fome  Sailor  employed  in  the  Service  is  delerted  from 
it,  he  fhall  ufe  the  greateft  Diligence  to  find  out  where  he  lurks,  and  endeavour  his 
Apprehenfion,  that  he  may  be  conducted  to  his  Squadron,  or  to  the  Capital  of  the 
Department,  and  chaftiled  according  to  his  Crime  ;  and  the  fame  fhall  be  executed 
with  every  Seaman  that  fhall  be  found  in  the  Province,  without  formal  Leave  from 
the  Minifter  in  whole  Province  he  is  matriculated. 

LXXXIV.  If  the  deferting  Mariner  ihould,  at  the  Time  of  his  Flight,  have 
any  Wages  due,  he  fhall  remain  by  the  Fa£t  deprived  of  all  Right  to  them,  al¬ 
though  he  fhould  afterwards  prefent  himfelf  voluntarily  ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  fhould  be  indebted  to  the  Royal  Revenue,  this  lhall  be  reimburfed  out  of  any 
Goods  or  Effects  belonging  to  him  ;  though  the  Subdelegates  or  Provincial  Mini¬ 
fters  lhall  have  no  Faculty  of  themfelves  to  proceed  to  this  Embargo,  but  by  Order 
of  the  Intendant  of  the  Department,  and  this  only  for  the  Recovery  of  that  Sum 
which  the  Office  lhall  appoint. 

LXXXV.  Although  the  deferting  Sailor  have  fome  Effects,  of  any  Specie  what- 
foever,  they  are  not  to  be  fequeftered  if  he  is  not  in  my  Debt,  nor  his  Family  in 
any  Manner  diftrefled  on  this  Account,  as  the  Punilhment  of  his  Crime  is  not  to 
fall  on  it  \  but  the  Minifters  and  Subdelegates  lhall  watch  that  fuch  Families  do  not 
abfent  themfelves  from  the  Place  of  their  Settlement,  obferving  whether,  from  any 
Correfpondence,  they  can  find  the  Retirement  of  the  Deferters. 

LXXXVI.  In  the  Year  that  the  Sailor  is  not  embargoed  in  my  Service,  he  may 
employ  himfelf  in  particular  Veflels,  as  he  pleafes ;  and  the  Minifter  of  his  Pro¬ 
vince,  nor  any  other,  may  force  him  to  engage  againft  his  Liking ;  it  being  per¬ 
mitted  him  to  go  out  of  the  Province  to  any  other  Part  of  my  Dominions,  to  fifth, 
navigate,  or  othenvife  employ  himfelf  according  to  his  Profeffion. 

LXXX  VII.  But  the  Sailor  who  would  quit  his  Province,  for  the  above  Reafons, 
mull  prefent  himfelf  to  the  Minifter  of  it,  or  to  the  Subdelegate  of  the  Diftridl,  and 
take  from  them  a  Paffport,  which  they  lhall  deliver  him  without  Fee  or  Difficulty, 
except  there  may  be  Reafons  to  hinder  his  Egrefs  ;  and  I  command  all  the  Minifters 
of  the  other  Provinces,  utnd  the  Subdelegates  of  all  the  Coafts  of  my  Dominions, 
that  he  who  lhall  not  prefent  the  aforefaid  Paffport,  with  the  Certiiicate  of  his  Ma¬ 
triculation,  lhall  not  only  be  prohibited  his  navigating  in  Veflels  employed  in  the 
Filhing,  interior  Traffick,  national  or  foreign  Commerce,  Guard-Boat,  or  what 
lhall  be  equipped  under  any  other  Title  or  Pretext  whatfoever,  but  that  they  detain 
and  return  him  to  the  Province  where  he  is  lifted. 

LX XXVII I.  The  Prohibition  of  Non-admittance  to  a  Place  in  private  Veflels,  to 
thofe  who  are  not  matriculated,  lhall  be  underftood  to  be  ablolute,  without  Referve 
of  Office  or  Employ,  of  Captain,  Patron,  Mailer,  Pilot,  Mate,  Boatfwain,  Gunner, 
Steward,  Cook,  nor  with  any  other  Title,  confequent  to  what  is  provided  in  the 
Articles  II.  III.  and  IV.  of  Chap.  VI.  Traatifc  IV.  of  the  Ordinances,  that  all  the 
Conveniencies  and  Utility  rebuking  from  ufing  the  Sea  may  be  enjoved  l'olely  by 
thofe  who  are  matriculated. 

LXXNIX.  The  Provincial  Minifters,  or  Subdelegates  of  Towns,  are  to  be  the 
privative  Dilpofers  of  this  Matter  ;  and  without  their  Conl'ent  it  lhall  be  lawful  for 
no  -one  to  give  Place,  under  any  Title,  in  a  Spani/h'  VelTH,  wherefoever  bound  to, 
in  Europe,  America ,  or  any  other  Part  of  the  World  ;  for  which  Purpole  they  are 
precifely  to  affift  at  forming  the  Veflel’s  Crew  that  lhall  be  fitted  out  in  their  rel'pec- 
tive  Ports,  without  molelling  the  Owners,  Captains,  or  Patrons,  for  receiving  this 
or  the  other,  nor  exacting  from  them  anv  Retribution,  or  caufing  them  Expence, 
-;i  -  Demur, 
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Demur,  or  Prejudice,  under  Penalty  of  Sufpenfion,  or  Privation  of  their  Employs, 
or  even  a  greater  Punilhment,  as  the  Cafe  may  require. 

XC.  1  hey  lhall  leave  the  Patrons  and  Captains  at  Liberty  to  man  their  Velfels 
with  the  Number  and  Quality  of  Sailors  they  Lhall  think  proper,  except  they  con¬ 
ceive  fome  Fraud  to  be  in  the  Former ;  for,  in  this  Cafe,  they  lhall  regulate  Ship’s 
Company  as  they  lhall  deem,  according  to  her  Burthen  and  the  Voyage  fhe  under¬ 
takes,  liftening  to  the  Experienced  of  the  Place  for  a  prudent  Determination  of 
what  will  be  moll  convenient,  and  not  expole  the  Voyage  to  a  Contingency  of  be¬ 
ing  overfet  for  want  of  the  necelfary  Number  of  People  ;  and  if,  on  this  Account, 
or  from  any  other  Motive,  the  Concerned  fhould  have  Reafon  to  complain  againft 
the  Subdelegate,  they  lhall  have  Recourl'e  to  the  Miniller  of  the  Province  j  and  if 
againft  him,  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Department,  who  lhall  do  them  juftice. 

XCL  The  Miniller  or  Subdelegate  lhall  deliver  to  every  Velfel  a  Lift  of  the 
People  that  compole  his  Crew,  with  a  Declaration  of  the  Clafs  in  which  each  ferves, 
and  expreffing  the  Matrieular  to  which  every  one  belongs,  certified  and  figned  by  his 
Hand,  and,  “  I  order  the  Commandants  of  my  Squadrons  and  Ships,  the  Comman¬ 
dants  and  Intendants  of  the  Departments,  the  Minifters  and  Subdelegates,  Captains  or 
Guardians  of  the  Ports,  that  if,  in  the  regiftering  the  Veflels,  they  fhould  find  any 
one  without  the  aforel'aid  certified  Lift  of  the  Crew,  they  lhall  detain  and  embargo 
her,  until  receiving  Information  from  the  Miniller  of  the  Province  where  Ihe  was 
equipt,  and  according  to  the  Omilfion  or  Deceit  that  lhall  be  found  in  the  Ad,  a 
Mold  lhall  be  impoled  on  the  Patron  proportioned  to  the  Value  of  the  Velfel.” 

XCII.  If  a  Man  lhall  be  found  in  any  Velfel  who  is  not  comprehended  in  the 
Lift  of  the  Crew  figned  by  the  Miniller  or  Subdelegate,  or  who  does  not  carry  a  Palf- 
port,  or  Licence,  in  form  from  him  who  ought  to  give  it,  I  command  that  he  lhall 
be  taken  and  imprifoned  until  the  Motives  are  dilcovered  that  induced  him  to  ab- 
Lent  himfelf,  in  order  to  proceed  againft  him  accordingly.  If  he  has  taken  on  in 
the  Velfel  without  being  matriculated,  he  lhall  be  condemned  to  make  two  fubfe- 
quent  Campaigns  in  my  Ships  ;  the  firft  on  Half  Pay  ;  and,  if  matriculated,  he  lhall 
fuffer  the  Penalties  of  thofe  who  abfent  themfelves  uniicenced,  or  of  Deferters,  in 
cafe  of  being  fo  ;  and,  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes,  the  Patron  or  Captain  lhall  be  muld 
in  fifty  Ducats  for  every  Man  that  he  carries  without  the  Circumftunces  provided, 
although  he  fhould  alledge  that  the  Man  embarked  without  his  Knowledge. 

XGIII.  If  the  Velfel  was  bound  for  America,  both  the  Mailer  and  thofe  of  the 
unfilled  Crew,  or  fuch  who  were  unentered  and  without  a  lawful  Licence,  fhall  be 
comprehended  in  Penalties  impoled  in  tfie  Ordinances  againft  Polizones  (People  who 
get  aboard  by  Stealth)  and  thofe  who  content  or  hide  them,  which  is  to  be  under- 
ilood  in  Velfels  that  go  to  thofe  Dominions  ;  becaufe  they  may  admit  in  thefe  all 
the  People  that  they  will,  as  an  Encreafe,  or  to  fupply  thofe  they  have  loft,  for  their 
Return-Voyage  to  Spain ,  and  the  lame  foreign  Places  of  Europe ,  or  other  Parts  of 
the  World. 

XCIV.  At  the  Time  of  forming  the  Lifts  of  the  Crews,  the  Mailers  or  Patrons 
fhall  deliver  to  the  Miniller,  or  Marine  Subdelegate,  the  Contra&s  that  they  lhall 
have  made  with  their  Sailors  for  Wages,  Vi&uals,  Gains,  or  Emoluments,  in  Virtue 
of  which  they  promite  to  fence  in  their  refpedive  Veflels  during  the  Voyage ; 
which  Contrads  are  to  be  made  in  Form  before  the  Scriveners  of  Marine  ;  and  the 
Minifters  lhall  examine  whether  the  Conditions  are  exprefled  with  the  necelfary 
Ciearnels  and  Precifion  as  to  avoid  Dilputes  and  Pretenfions,  and  they  lhall  put  un¬ 
derneath  their  Viflo  buaio. 

XCV.  They  are  to  examine  whether  the  Velfels  are  well  conditioned,  and 
carry  the  Proviiions  and  Stores  lufficient  for  the  Voyages  undertaken,  and,  to  fulfill 
what  is  llipulated  with  the  People,  they  lhall  advertile  the  Mailers  ol  the  Defeds 
they  find,  and  the  Rilks  to  which  laid  Deficiency  expofes  them  ;  and  if  thefe  are 
lb  notorious  as  to  induce  a  Belief  that  the  Lofs  of  the  Velfel  is  inevitable,  they  lhall 
detain,  and  not  permit  her  to  go  out,  until  her  Wants  are  fuificiently  remedied,  that 
ihe  may  undertake  her  Navigation  with  a  probability  of  Succefs  ;  in  all  which  the 
Minifters  are  to  proceed  with  an  abfolute  Impartiality  and  Dilintereftednefs,  without 
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cecafioning  a  Prejudice  or  Lofs  to  the  lawful  Commerce  of  my  Subje&s,  on  which 
Point  they  fhall  be  called  to  the  ftri&eft  Account. 

XCVI.  They  fhall  intimate  to  the  Crews  their  Obligation  to  be  faithful  Af- 
fiftants  in  the  regular  Works  both  ordinary  and  extraordinary  appertaining  to  their 
Profefiicn,  within  and  without  the  Veffel,  in  the  Navigation,  in  Port,  in  loading,  un¬ 
loading,  careening,  watering,  embarking  Provifions,  &c.  their  Obedience  to  the 
Mafter  or  Patron,  and  to  the  other  Officers  fet  over  them,  the  Penalties  to  which 
their  Difobedience  expofes  them,  and  the  eiTential  Failings  in  the  Duty  of  their  Call¬ 
ing.  And  to  the  Patrons  and  Officers  they  fhall  encharge  a  good  Treatment  of  their 
People  with  Juftice  and  Moderation,  on  Penalty  of  being  proceeded  againft  at  their 
Return,  and  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  Rigour. 

XCVII.  On  the  Veffels  return  from  their  Voyages,  the  Minifter  fhall  examine 
wffiether  he  brings  all  his  People,  and  fhall  inform  hiinfelf  of  what  is  become  of 
thofe  that  fhall  be  found  wanting ;  and  if  this  hath  been  occafioned  by  Malice, 
.proved  againft  the  Patron,  he  fhall  fuller  a  Mulct  of  fifty  Ducats  for  every  one  fo 
lacking,  and  five  hundred  Dollars  if  the  Voyage  be  from  America.  He  fhall  hear, 
and  briefly  and  fummarily  determine:,  the  Complaints  which  the  Sailors  may  offer 
againft  their  Patrons,  by  Reafons  of  their  failing  in  wffiat  was  Populated,  or  treating 
them  ill  ;  and  thofe  which  the  Patrons  may  form  againft  their  Seamen,  for  their 
being  wanting  in  the  Effentials  of  their  Obligations,  which  fhall  be  promptly  decided 
as  Ih all  rcfuitfrom  Juftice.  ;  .  ;;  . 

XCVI1I.  Not  only  in  thefe  Affairs,  but  in  all  others  whatfoever  about  marine 
Contradfs,  or  Affreightments  of  Suits  refulting  therefrom,  between  the  Loaders  (Pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  Veffels)  and  the  Patrons,  the  Minifters  and  Subdelegates  of  Marine 
are  to  be  Judges  in  the  firft  Inftance,  with  the  Opinion  of  their  Affeffors  ;  but  not  in 
the  Caufes  or  Pretenfions  of  the  Concerned  among  themfelves,  about  the  Partition 
of  their  Gains,  or  other  Subjects  refulting  from  their  Trade,  and  has  not  Navigation 
for  its  principal  Object,  when,  thofe  iriterefted  are  not  matriculated  ;  for  the  Contefts 
of  thofe  that:  are,  of  whatfoever  Species  they  be,  touch  the  Court  of  Marine,  before 
whofe  Minifter  they  are  to  prefent  all  their  Complaints  or  Pfetenfiohs,  that  they  may 
be  fatisfied  in  Juftice;  ic  r<  ■'  .A. 

XCIX.  In  what  .regards  the  Indian  Trade,  the  Minifters  of  Marine  fhall  have 
no  Intervention,  as  all  that,  concerns  it  is  of  the  privitive  Jurifdi&ion  of  the  Tribunal 
of  the  Coritratacion.  But  it  fhall  be  their  Charge  to  take  Care,  that  no  one  unma¬ 
triculated  fhall  be  admitted  to  the  Employ,  of  Sailors,  or  any  Sea  one  whatfoever,  in 
the  Veffels  navigating  to  thofe  Dominions  ;  for  which  Reafon  they  fhall  intervene 
about  their  .Crews,  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  do  wuth  Veffels  on  other  Voyages, 
and  as  with  thefe,  fo  they  fhall  with  the  others,  form  Lifts  of  their  Companies,  and 
review  them  on  going  out,  to  fee  they  are  right ;  and  on  Return  to  examine  wffie¬ 
ther  they  bring  the  fame  People,  and  to  impofe  on  the  contravening  Mafters  a  cor- 
refpondent  Penalty.  ,  .  : 

C.  The  Minifter  ordained  to  form  thefe  Ships  Companies  cannot  give  a  Poll 
to  any  one,  obliging  the  Mafter  to  receive  him  againft  his.  liking,  nor  refufe  to  ad¬ 
mit  thofe  that  he  fhall  prefent  being  matriculated,  and  not  embargoed  for  the  Ser¬ 
vice  of  that  Year.  The  Minifters  of  the  Contratacion  fhall  not  oppofe  (diredtlv  nor 
indireffly)  thofe  of  the  Marine  paffing  their  Review's,  at  the  Egrefs  and  Regrefs  of  the 
Veffels  :  buAto  evitate  all  Complaint  or  Sufpicion  that  may  arife  therefrom,  the  In- 
tendant  and  Prefident  of  the  Ploufe  (of.  Coviratacion)  fhall  agree  about  the  Times 
and  Method  of  proceeding,  concurring  unanimous  to  the  Purpcfes  of  my  Service, 
without:Moleftation,  Demur,  Lofs,  or  Expence  to  the  Commerce. 

Cl.  Every  Veffel  that  fhall  be  equipt  for  Trade,  either  ,  to  a  Port  of  my  Domi¬ 
nions  In  'Europe  Or  America,  or  to  foreign  Ports,  fhall ‘carry  a  Patent,  or  Paffport  by 
which  the  Licence  that  I  have  granted  him  ftrall  appear:  for,  on  the  contrary,  my 
Ships  of  War  fhall  detain  and  condudl  them  to  the  firft  Port,  where  they  fhall  be 
confifcated  with  all  their  Cargo,  and.  in  cafe  of  carrying  warlike  Stores,  its  Patron, 
and  others  that  fhall  appear  to  have  contributed  to  the  illicit  Armament,  fhall  be 
chaftifed  as  Pirates.  .  <»  :  Y 
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CII.  And  that  my  Subjeds  may  not  be  retarded  in  their  legitimate  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Paffports  which  they  may  refpedively  want  (hall  be  placed  in  the  Hands 
of  the  Provincial  Minifters,  to  be  iffued  without  Delay  to  thofe  who  folicit  them, 
and  without  any  other  Expence  than  that  declared  in  the  Aranccl.  And  they  fliall 
not  have  it  in  their  Power  to  deny  them,  except  fome  weighty  Matter  intervene, 
which  fhall  be  communicated  to  the  Intendant  of  the  Department,  to  whom  the  Con¬ 
cerned  may  repair,  as  well  in  this  Cafe  as  all  others,  with  their  Complaints  againft 
the  Minifters.  The  Ships  trading  to  America  are  in  like  Manner  to  carry  their 
Paflports,  which  fliall  be  delivered  them  by  the  Minifters  of  the  Coniratacion ,  or 
others  under  whole  Care  their  Difpatch  refts. 

GUI-  The  fmaller  Veflels  of  the  interior  Traffick  of  the  Ports,  Filhing  Boats,  and 
thofe  whofe  Trade  is  limited  to  the  Coafts  of  their  Department,  do  not  need  any 
other  Patent  for  their  regular  Exercife  or  Navigation  than  a  Licence  from  the  Mi- 
nifter  or  Subdelegate  of  the  Port  to  which  they  belong,  who  are  to  grant  them  gratis 
to  all  the  Matriculated  that  alk  them  ;  but  if  they  are  to  quit  the  Coafts  of  their 
Department,  to  ftfti  or  trade  on  others,  they  mull  carry  a  formal  Paflport,  exprefling 
the  Place  they  are  going  to,  which  fliall  be  limilarly  delivered  them,  without  Hin¬ 
drance  or  any  Charge. 

CIV.  Thofe  of  my  Subjects  who  would  arminCourfe  againft  the  Mahometans, 
or  other  enemies  of  my  Crown,  niuft  repair  to  the  Minifter  of  the  Province  where 
they  intend  to  arm,  to  obtain  his  Permiffion  by  a  formal  Patent,  which  fliall  enable 
them  to  effed  their  Delign.  In  the  Inftance  that  they  prefent  fliall  be  explained 
what  fort  of  a  Veflel  it  is  that  they  propofe  to  fit  out,  its  Tonnage,  Arms,  Stores, 
and  Number  of  Men  ;  as  aifo  the  creditable  Bonds-Men  they  offer  for  Security  of 
their  good  Conduct  in  the  Inftrudions  that  fliall  be  given  them,  and  that  they  will 
commit  no  Hoftility,  nor  occalion  any  Damage  to  their  Fellow-Subjeds,  nor  to  thofe 
of  other  Princes  in  Amity  with  me.  The  Minifter,  fatisfled  in  thefe  Circumftances, 
fhall  deliver  the  Patent,  or,  manifefting  them,  he  fliall  afk  it  of  the  Intendant  of  the 
Department,  or  of  my  Secretary  of  the  Marine-Difpatch,  according  to  the  particular 
Orders  that  he  fhall  have. 

CV.  The  Permiffion  for  arming  being  granted,  the  Minifter  fliall  facilitate  her 
prompt  Equipment,  by  furniftiing  the  Privateer  with  whatfoever  may  be  neceflary, 
he  paying  for  it  at  juft  Prices,  and  permitting  him  to  receive  all  the  People  he  will, 
except  thofe  embargoed  for  my  Service,  with  the  Provifo  that  he  is  to  carry  at  leaf! 
the  one  third  Part  of  his  Company  of  able  Landmen  (and  confequently  not  matri¬ 
culated),  well  difpofed  for  the  handling  of  Arms.  The  Equipment  finiftied,  the 
Captain  fliall  receive  his  Inftrudions,  prefcribing  him  the  Limits  to  which  he  may 
extend  his  Cruife,  the  Rules  that  he  is  to  obferve  in  his  fearching  and  detaining 
Veflels,  deduced  from  the  V.  Chap,  of  the  VI.  Treatife  of  Ordinances ,  and  from  the 
Orders  that  fhall  fince  have  been  communicated. 

CVI.  The  Examination  of  the  Prizes,  which  the  Privateers  may  conduct  or 
fend  in,  fliall  privativelyand  abfolutely  appertain  to  the  Minifters  of  Marine,  with  In¬ 
hibition  to  the  Captains  or  Commandant-Generals  of  the  Provinces,  of  the  Audi- 
encias,  Intendants  of  the  Army,  Corregidores  (Mayors),  and  ordinary  Juftices,  who 
I  deprive  of  all  Intervention  either  diredly  or  indiredly  in  this  Matter.  The  Mi¬ 
nifter  fhall  immediately  examine  the  Papers,  and  fummarily  hear  the  Captors  and 
Captives,  and  if  poflible  declare  (with  his  Aflefior’s  Opinion),  in  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  Hours,  the  Legitimacy  or  Illegitimacy  of  the  Prize.  But  if  there  fhould  be  any 
Doubt  or  Difficulty  that  fhould  oblige  him  to  fufpend  the  Sentence,  he  fliall  detain 
it,  not  to  be  in  any  Thing  wanting  to  the  moft  fcrupulous  Attention  with  which  he 
ought  to  proceed,  as  refponfible  (which  he  is  to  be)  for  the  Refult  of  his  Precipitation 
or  Omiffion. 

CVII.  The  Minifter  to  determine  the  Legitimacy  of  Prizes  fhall  always  have 
in  view  what  is  provided  in  the  aforementioned  Chapter  about  them,  and  the  In- 
ftr  actions  of  the  Intendant  of  his  Department,  confequent  to  the  Orders  which  fliall 
have  been  communicated  to  him  ;  to  whom  he  fliall  impart  a  pundual  Account  of 
the  Sentences  he  hath  given :  remitting  him  the  Inftruments  and  Informations  on 
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which  they  were  founded,  and  the  Concerned  may  repair  to  him,  by  way  of  Appel¬ 
lation,  when  they  have  Reafon  for  it;  and  from  the  Intendant  to  my  Council  of  War, 
if  there  fhould  be  no  Affembly  or  Tribunal  particularly  encharged  for  determining 
(in  the  laft  Inftance)  thefe  Matters. 

CVIII.  It  is  alfo  to  be  of  the  privative  Infpedion  of  the  Minifters  of  Marine  to  in¬ 
tervene  with  the  Concerned  in  the  Cuftody  of  the  Prizes,  and  their  Effects,  until  the 
Determination  of  their  Legitimacy,  and  Knowledge  of  all  the  Pretenfions  and  Suits 
that  lhall  refult  from  the  Divifion,  with  Prefence  of  the  Contracts  and  Agree¬ 
ments  made  between  the  Fitters-out  of  the  Veffels  and  their  Captains  and  Compa¬ 
nies  ;  obferving  that,  from  the  total  Product  of  the  Prizes,  the  lawful  Charges  of  dif- 
embarking  and  keeping  fhall  firft  be  fatisfied,  and  from  the  Remainder  a  fifth  Part 
is  to  be  applied  to  my  Exchequer,  except  in  the  Prizes  made  from  the  Turks  and 
Moors ,  the  which  I  will  have  remain  intirely  to  the  Captors,  with  Liberty  to  difpofq 
of  the  Priioners  declared  their  Slaves,  excepting  the  Renegadoes,  who  fliall  be  deli¬ 
vered  up  to  be  chaftifed  by  Juftice. 

CIX.  If  they  bring  in  any  Prizes  of  Pirates,  or  Revolters,  the  Prifoners  fhall  be 
delivered  to  the  Minifter  of  Marine,  that  he  may  without  any  Delay  have  their  cri¬ 
minal  Caufe  formed,  receiving  Proofs  and  Informations  conducing  to  the  Verifica¬ 
tion  of  their  Piracy  or  Revolt ;  and,  with  the  AfTeffor’s  Opinion  and  Declaration 
that  they  ought  to  be  deemed  Pirates,  he  fhall  fend  the  Procefs  and  Criminals  to  the 
Capital  of  the  Department ;  or,  if  there  fhould  be  no  Opportunity  for  this,  he 
fhall  deliver  them  to  the  ordinary  Juftice,  to  the  End  that  they  may  be  chaftifed 
with  the  ultimate  Supplice,  as  common  Enemies  to  Mankind  and  their  legal 
Commerce. 

CX.  The  Examination  of  all  Sorts  of  Crimes  committed  on  the  high  Seas, 
Coafts,  or  in  Ports,  aboard  of  large  or  fmall  Veffels,  fhall  appertain  to  the  Marine 
Court,  except  in  contraband  Cafes,  fo  that  no  one  (with  any  other  Title)  can  exer- 
cife  a  juridical  Ad  at  Sea,  or  on  Things  happened  there  ;  but  rebuking  Criminals, 
Dependants  on  other  Jurifdidions,  fhall  be  delivered  up  to  them  by  the  Judge  ma¬ 
rine,  with  the  Summary  that  he  fliall  have  made,  if  the  Crime  be  not  of  thofe  ex¬ 
cepted  in  the  Ordinances,  in  which  Cafe  the  Caufe  fhall  be  profecuted  by  the  Ma¬ 
rine  to  an  Execution  of  the  Sentence. 

CXI.  The  Minifters  of  Marine  fhall  be  Judges  of  Arrivals  ,  in  the  Ports  of  their 
refpedive  Jurifdidions,  and  of  what  may  refult  from  them,  except  Ships  from  the 
Indies ,  in  thofe  Ports  where  particular  Minifters  fliall  be  encharged  with  this  Care  ; 
but  where  there  are  none  fuch,  thofe  of  Marine  fhall  perform  their  Functions  with 
Faculty  to  vifit,  place  Guards,  and  take  the  neceffary  Precautions  conducing  to 
evitate  Frauds,  with  the  Prevention,  that,  previous  to  executing  their  Vifits,  that  of 
the  Health  muft  precede,  for  Security  of  the  Publick’s,  without  which  Requifite  nei¬ 
ther  the  Minifters  nor  their  Dependants  may  go  aboard  the  Veffels. 

CXII.  The  Cognifance  likewife  of  all  Loffes,  and  Wrecks  of  Veffels,  on  the 
Coafts  of  my  Dominions  fhall  appertain  to  them,  with  the  Care  to  colled:  and  guard 
the  Papers  and  Effeds  that  fhall  be  faved  from  them,  and  whatfoever  the  Sea  fhall 
throw  afhore,  or  that  fhall  be  extraded  from  its  Bottom  ;  and  with  Faculty  to  pro¬ 
ceed  againft  all  thofe  who  fhall  have  plundered,  robbed,  or  abfconded  any  Effeds  of 
the  wrecked  Veffels,  either  in  or  out  of  them,  of  whatfoever  Clafs  or  Condition  the 
Perfons  concerned  therein  fhall  be ;  and  alfo  againft  fuch  who  have  contributed 
to  the  Lofs  or  Wreck  (in  any  Manner  whatfoever)  of  a  Veffel  at  Sea,  on  the  Coaft, 
or  in  Port,  whofe  Caufes,  with  all  their  Incidences,  are  competible  privatively  to  the 
Marine  Court. 

CXIII.  On  the  Minifter  of  Marine’s  receiving  Advice  that  any  V effel  is  wrecked 
on  the  Coaft,  he  fhall  go  to  the  Place  as  foon  as  Time  will  permit,  previoufly  taking 
the  neceffary  Precautions  with  the  Health  Officers  to  prevent  any  Damages  that 
might  refult  from  the  want  thereof.  If  the  Veffel  fhould  be  without  any  People* 
he  fhall  immediately  poffefs  himfelf  of  all  the  Books  and  Papers  he  fhall  find,  and 
making  an  Inventory  of  them,  he  fliall  preferve  them  till  the  Owner  be  difcovered  : 
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but  if  any  of  the  Crew  remain  aboard,  the  firft  Diligence  fhall  be  to  put  them  in 
Safety,  employing  all  practicable  Means  to  effeCt  it. 

CXIV.  He  fhall  give  the  proper  Difpolitions  for  faving  and  keeping  the  Goods* 
EffeCts,  Stores,  and  every  1  hing  elfe  pofiible  ;  for  which  Purpofe  he  may  embargo 
the  Boats  and  People  that  he  fhall  want,  as  alfo  the  neceffary  Carts  and  Beafts  for 
tranfporting  them  from  the  Shore  to  the  Place  deftined  for  their  Depofit ;  and  the 
ordinary  Juftices,  and  military  Chiefs,  Hr  ail  be  obliged  to  afford  him  all  the  Affiftance 
he  fhall  require. 

GXV.  If  no  Documents  fhould  be  found  in  the  Veffel,  whereby  her  Owners, 
or  thofe  ot  the  Cargo,  fhould  be  difcovered,  all  fliall  be  depofited  by  Inventory, 
with  the  fame  Formality,  and  a  Publication  of  the  Wreck  fliall  be  made  in  the  proper 
Places,  with  the  moft  precife  Marks,  that  the  Concerned  may  learn  what  has 
happened  ;  and  if,  in  the  firft  Month  after  fuch  publick  Notice,  no  one  appears  to 
aicertain  their  Property,  the  moft  perilhable  EffeCts  may  be  fold  at  publick  AuCtion, 
to  defray  the  Charges  expended  in  the  Salvage,  &c.  And  if  a  Year  and  a  Day  paffes 
alter  the  Publication,  without  any  one’s  juftifying  their  Right,  they  fhall  be  declared 
for  derclici  Effects,  and  as  luch  fhall  be  applied  to  my  P^oyal  Exchequer. 

CXVL  if  any  one  appears  in  the  Time  prefcribed,  who  fhall  prove  himfelf  to  be 
Owner  of  the  Whole,  or  Part  of  the  Effe&s  faved,  they  fhall  be  faithfully  delivered 
him  in  the  Condition  they  fhall  be  found,  without  any  other  Deduction  than  the 
Charges  'which  they  fhall  have  occafioned ;  abfolutely  prohibiting  the  Minifter  to 
intereft  himfelf  direCtly  or  indirectly,  under  the  Title  of  Dues,  Prefents,  Gratifica¬ 
tion,  &c.  nor  confent  that  they  pay  more  Fees  to  the  Affeffor,  Scrivener,  or  other 
Interveners  in  the  Caufe,  or  refufe  to  admit  the  Proofs  and  Juftifications  which  the 
Concerned  would  prefent,  on  Penalty  of  Privation  of  Employ,  and  of  a  greater 
Chaftifement. 

GXVII.  And  in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Minifters  praCtife  with  Wrecks,  fo  they 
fhall  aft  in  the  preferving  and  adjudging  whatfoever  the  Sea  fhall  throw  out  on 
the  Shores,  or  that  fhall  be  found  floating  on  Salt-Water,  whether  the  PrOduCt  of 
the  Sea,  or  any  other  Specie  ;  and  whofoever  fhall  find  any  Thing  in  this  Manner, 
afhore,  or  at  Sea,  fhall  be  obliged  to  declare  it  before  the  Minifter  or  Subdeldgate 
of  Marine,  on  Penalty  of  lofing  the  Thing  found,  and  of  Prifon,  MulCt,  and  even  a 
corporeal  Chaftifement,  if  the  Cafe  require  it.  If  the  Thing  fo  found  fhould  have 
been  produced  and  bred  in  the  Sea,  as  Fifh  of  any  Sort  and  Size,  with  Scales,  Skin, 
or  Shell ;  Coral,  Amber,  &c.  it  fhall  be  adjudged  entirely  to  the  Finder ;  but  if  its 
Value  reaches  to  an  hundred  Dollars,  the  fifth  Part  fhall  be  deducted,  and  applied 
to  my  royal  Exchequer :  but  if  what  is  thus  found  fhould  not  be  produced  in  the 
Sea,  but  EffeCts  thrown  overboard,  or  caufed  by  a  Wreck,  or  that  the  Sea  fhall  have 
torn  up,  it  fhall  be  inventoried,  depofited,  and  its  finding  publickly  made  known  ; 
and  if  in  the  Year  and  Day  its  Owner  does  not  appear,  the  third  Part  fhall  be  given 
to  the  Finders,  and  the  reft  applied  to  mya'-oyal  Exchequer. 

CXVI1I.  If  the  Fifhermen  fhould  get  up  from  the  Bottom  of  the  Sea  Anchors, 
Stores,  or  other  EffeCts  of  Shipwrecks,  long  loft,  and  it  lhould  be  known  to  whom 
they  appertain,  they  fhall  be  delivered  to  their  Owners,  on  paying  the  Recoverers 
one  third  Part  of  their  Value  ;  but  the  Proprietors  being  unknown,  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Publication  fhall  be  made  in  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  and  other  convenient 
Places  ;  and  if  in  the  Courfe  of  a  Month  no  one  fhall  appear  to  juftify  his  being 
fo,  the  Property  fhall  be  declared  to  belong  to  the  Fifhermen,  or  any  others  who 
may  have  dived  for  them. 

CXIX.  The  Cognifance  of  all  Affairs  relative  to  the  Fifhery,  made  at  Sea,  on 
the  Coafts,  in  Ports,  Inlets,  Harbours,  and  generally  in  all  Parts  where  the  Salt 
Water  reaches,  or  there  is  a  Communication  with  the  Sea,  is  privatively  to  belong 
to  the  Court  of  the  Marine  Minifters,  the  FraCtice  and  Obfervance  of  the  Rules 
eftablifhed  in  this  Matter  being  under  their  peculiar  InfpeCtion,  as  well  as  the 
granting  of  Licences  to  thofe  who  would  be  employed  in  it,  &c.  in  RefpeCl;  that 
the  Faculty  of  fifhing  is  referved  to  the  matriculated  Seamen,  as  is  proved  in  the 
VI.  Chap,  of  the  IV.  Trcatifc  of  the  Ordinances. 
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CXX.  The  Fifhery  on  all  the  Coafts,  Ports,  and  Inlets  of  my  Dominions,  fnall 
be  permitted,  free,  and  open  to  all  my  Subjects,  with  the  l'ole  Condition  provided, 
of  their  being  lifted  in  the  marine  Matriculation,  with  which  Circumftance  they 
may  carry  it  on  without  any  Hindrance,  not  only  in  the  Provinces  to  which  they 
belong,  but  in  every  other  of  the  Kingdom  ;  whole  Minifters  I  command  that  they 
put  no  Impediment  to  thofe  who  {hall  prefent  their  Cedula  and  lawful  Licence ; 
in  which  they  may,  as  they  can  or  will,  fifh  in  their  own  Boats,  or  in  thofe  of  the 
fame  Province  with  whofe  Patrons  they  fhall  have  agreed. 

CXXI.  The  Minifters  fhall  take  Care,  with  a  very  particular  Attention,  that  the 
Ordinance,  which  abfolutely  deprives  all  from  fifhing  (without  Exception  of 
Perfons)  who  are  not  matriculated,  be  ftridtly  complied  with,  encharging  their 
head  Guards,  and  every  matriculated  Perfon,  to  give  them  Advice  of  what  they 
fhall  obferve  to  the  contrary,  in  order  to  provide  an  opportune  Remedy ;  and  ad¬ 
mitting  the  Denunciations  that  any  matriculated  Perfon  fhall  make  of  Nets,  or  any 
other  Ingenium  or  Device  for  fifhing,  and  of  the  Fifh  itfelf  to  the  Non- matriculated, 
as  is  commanded  in  the  V.  Art.  of  the  VI.  Chap,  of  the  IV.  'Treatife  of  the  Ordi¬ 
nances  :  And  becaufe  the  Pretext  of  a  greater  Abundance  of  Fifh,  for  a  plentiful 
Supply  to  the  Publick,  will  not  ferve  as  an  Excufe  for  any  Sufferance  oppofed  to 
this  Difpofition,  the  Minifters  fhall  apply  themfelves  to  encourage  the  Matriculated, 
Gat  they,  regarding  their  own  Interefts,  be  animated  in  the  Fifhery,  that  this  necef- 
fary  Provifion  be  not  wanting  for  the  regular  Confumption  of  the  Towns,  and  they 
experience  a  Prejudice  by  the  Scarcity  of  this  Sort  of  Food,  and  Excefs  in  its  Prices. 

CXXII.  They  fhall  take  Care  to  obferve  thofe  Rules,  and  porportionate  Mea- 
fures,  in  the  Manner  of  fifhing,  as  not  to  deftroy  the  Breed,  prohibiting  their  prac- 
tifing  it  in  the  fpawning  Seafon,  and  determining  the  Size  of  the  Net’s  Meafh, 
proportioned  to  the  Quality  of  the  Fifh  and  Places  where  they  are  to  be  employed  ; 
and  as  in  this  general  Ordinance  all  appertaining  to  the  Affair  cannot  be  particularly 
directed,  as  the  Methods  of  fifhing  are  fo  many  and  fo  various ;  it  is  my  Will, 
that  the  Minifters,  as  foon  as  they  get  to  their  refpe&ive  Provinces,  fhall  inform 
themfelves  exadlly  and  minutely  of  all  that  is  pradifed  in  their  Extent ;  perfonally 
examining,  and  learning  from  intelligent  Men,  the  Abufes  that  ought  to  be  fup- 
preffed ;  to  the  End  that,  refieding  on  all  the  concurrent  Circumftances,  each  may 
form  the  particular  Ordinance  that  he  is  invariably  to  obferve  for  the  future. 

(a)  Tolls  CXXIII.  They  fhall  inform  themfelves  alfo  of  the  Almadravas ,  Encanizadas  (#), 
made  for  anj  ctper  Fifheries  eftablifhed  on  the  Coaft,  in  order  to  fubjed  them  likewife  to 

CH.tciiino1*  *  #  ** 

Tunny0  proportionate  Rules  :  And  if  there  are  any  Communities  or  Particulars  in  Pof- 
and  other  feffton,  or  pretending  a  Right  to  them,  they  fhall  make  them  prefent  their  Titles 
Ihfn!  °  anc^  Documents  on  which  their  Claims  are  founded  ;  whofe  authenticated  Copies, 
with  the  Proofs  that  they  fhall  have  acquired  in  this  Matter,  fhall  be  pafled  to  the 
Hands  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Department,  who  fhall  remit  them  to  me  with  his 
Information,  that  I  may  difpofe  what  is  to  be  pradifed. 

CXXIV.  And  if  in  any  Part  a  Cuftom  fhall  be  eftablifhed  of  contributing  a 
Gabel  or  Duty  to  Communities  or  Particulars,  either  in  Money  or  Species  of  Fifh, 
and  whether  for  a  Licence  to  fifh,  or  on  the  Produce  of  what  is  taken,  the  Mi- 
nifter  fhall  inform  me  extenfively  of  the  whole  ;  ordering  that  the  Exadion  of  the 
laid  Contributions  fhall  immediately  ceafe,  until  (after  well-examined)  I  command 
their  Re-eftablifhment,  if  they  appear  to  be  juft ;  becaufe  it  is  my  Will,  that  the 
Fifhermen  be  not  aggrieved,  nor  oppofed,  nor  oppreffed  in  any  Manner,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  that  they  be  helped  and  encouraged  all  poffible. 

CXXV.  And  forafmuch  as,  in  Attention  to  the  Importance  which  this  Encou¬ 
ragement  muft  be  of,  not  only  for  the  Increafe  of  Sailors,  but  alfo  for  the  common 
Benefit  of  the  Kingdom,  I  have  condefcended  to  grant  to  the  matriculated  Fifher¬ 
men  feveral  Favours,  conducing  to  facilitate  the  Capture  and  faking  of  the  Fifh, 
its  Introdudion  into  the  Kingdom,  and  Difpatch ;  the  provincial  Minifters  fhall 
be  well  inftruded  in  what  they  confift,  that  they  may  fee  them  pundually  complied 
with,  and  when  they  are  not  thus  executed,  the  Fifhermen  may  have  Recourfe  to 
me  diredly.  And  if,  befides  this,  it  fhould  be  deemed  regular  to  grant  them  fome 
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particular  Relief  or  Advantage,  from  which  a  noted  Utility  may  refult,  they  fhall 
represent  it  to  me,  by  Means  of  the  Intendant  of  their  Department,  to  the  End 
that  I  may  order  the  giving  the  fuitabl.e  Difpofitions. 

CXXVI.  The  Fifhermen  may  freely  introduce  and  fell  their  Fifh  in  all  the 
Cities,  Towns,  and  Places  in  my  Kingdoms;  but  with  Subjection  to  the  Rules  of 
Policy  and  good  Government  that  fhall  be  in  Practice,  it  being  privative  to  the 
Juftices,  or  to  Inch  Government,  to  fettle  the  Prices  it  fhall  be  fold  at,  with  a  juft 
Regard  to  the  Abundance  or  Scarcity,  and  to  the  reciprocal  Benefit  of  the  People 
and  Fithermen  .;  to  exclude  the  nocent  Pith,  and  watch  over  the  Legality  of  the 
Weights,  with, .Faculty  of  confiicating  the  Fifh  of  thofe  who  fhall  fail  in  this  laft 
Article,  and  even  to  impofe  a  proportionable  Mulct.,  if  the  Cafe  requires  it ;  but 
its  Exaction  mutt  be  by  the  Marine  Minifter,  or  JSubdelegate,  who  cannot  refufe 
complying  when  the  Juftice  advifes  him  of  the  Penalty,  with  Expreffion  of  the 
Caule  ;  he  can  only  represent  the  Reafons  that  offer  in  the  Culprit’s  Favour,  which 
may  recommend  him  to  Forgivenefs.  ■  ,  r,  .  .  .  .. 

CXXVII.  If  the  Minifter  fhould  find  that  the  Juftices  opprefs  the  Fifhermen, 
depreciating  the  Fifh,  and  obliging  them  to  fome  particular  Contribution  for  the 
Permiffion  of  its  Sale  (which  I  abfolutely  prohibit],  or  in  any  other  Manner,  he 
fhall  apply, to  them,  and  demand  their  abftaining  from  fuch  Proceedings;  and  if 
they  will  not  hearken,  or  do  not  readily  apply  the  proper  Remedy,  they  fhall  give 
me  a  juftified  Account  of  the  Whole  (without  Delay,  and  direCt),  to  the  End  that  a 
fevere  Provifion  may  be  taken,  conducive  to  contain  them  in  their  Duty. 

CXXVIII.  This  Article  hath  nothing  eflential  in  it,  being  a  Repetition  of  fome 
preceding  ones. 

CXXIX.  In  the  Ordinance  or  particular  Regulation  of  each  Province,  in  Matters 
of  Fifh,  the  Rules  to  be  obferved  by  Fifhing-Boats  fhall  be  extenfively  explained,  to 
avoid  all  Competencies  or  Pretenfions  that  mty  arife  about  Preference,  or  about 
Affairs  of  another  Natures  And  the  Minifter  or  Subdelegate  fhall  decide  the 
Doubt  that  may  offer ;  hearing  before  (if  it  fhould  be  neceflary)  the  ancienteft 
and  moft  intelligent  of  the  Company,  that  the  Decifions  may  be  juft,  and  regulated 
according  to  Cuftom,  when  the  Cafe  is  not  exprefled  in  the  Ordinance* 

CXXX.  As  the  Exercife  of  Fifhing,  and  flourifhmg  Sea-Commerce,  are  the  pro- 
pereft  to  augment  and  maintain  the  Company  of  Sailors  in  the  Condition  that  it 
imports  my  Service,  the  Minifters  of  Marine  are  to  exert  all  their  Zeal  and  Acti¬ 
vity  to  promote  both  thefe  important  Ends ;  propofing  to  their  Intendant,  or  to  me, 
by  Means  of  my  Secretary  of  Marine,  whatfoever  they  fhall  conceive  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  Attainment :  And  to  the  End  that  the  abfolute  Exclufion  from  the 
Fifhery  and  Navigation  of  the  Non-matriculated  may  not  prove  prejudicial  to  the 
Encreafe  of  the  Matricula,  I  declare,  that  the  matriculated  Fifhermen  may  value  as 
they  pleafe  on  People  not  matriculated,  in  all  appertaining  to  the  Fifhery  out  of  its 
Boats,  as  affifting  at  drawing  the  Nets  afhore,  killing  the  Fifh,  faking  it,  &c. 
(when  of  the  Matriculated  there  is  not  fufficient  for  thefe  Employs  ;  if  there  is,  they 
are  always  to  be  preferred),  the  Exclufion  being  only  to  be  underftood  of  failing,  as 
fuch  Fifhermen,  in  the  Fifhing-Boats,  and  to  fifh  by  themfelves  from  the  Shore  with 
a  Net,  or  any  other  Inftrument,  except  a  Cane  or  Rod,  which  Sort  of  Fifhing  is 
denied  to  no  one. 

CXXXL  This  Article  is  only  a  Confirmation  of  the  LXVII.  and  CV.  for  per¬ 
mitting  a  third  Part  of  the  Crews  of  Privateers  to  be  Landmen,  and  the  fame  in 
the  King’s  Ships  in  Time  of  War,  &c. 

CXXXII.  And  even  in  the  common  Equipments  the  Intendants  fhall  endeavour 
that  fome  Non-matriculates  go  with  the  Sailors,  who,  though  they  have  not  been  at 
Sea  before,  fhall  manifeft  by  their  Difpofition  an  Aptitude  for  learning  a  Mariner’s 
Duty  ;  but  with  a  juft  Confideration  that  their  Number  be  not  fo  exceflive  as  to 
leave  the  Ships  in  Want  of  able  Men  precifely  neceflary  for  the  Security  and  Promp¬ 
titude  of  their  Operations ;  and  I  order  all  Commandants-General  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  thofe  of  Squadrons,  and  Ships,  that  they  with  equal  Reflection  do  not 
cppofe  the  Admiffiou  of  fome  Landmen  among  their  Crews  ;  taking  Care  to  have 
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them  fo  inftfu&ed,  as  may  induce  them  to  take  a  liking  to  the  Employ :  From 
which  Praftice,  well  obfetved,  feveral  confiderable  Advantages  muft  redound  to 
my  Service,  by  the  important  Encreafe  of  Seamen. 

CXXXII!.  The  unmatriculated  People  who  fhall  have  ferved  in  this  Manner  in 
my  Ships,  or  in  private  ones  of  War,  fhall  be  paid  and  difcharged  at  the  End  of 
the  Campaign,  without  obliging  them  to  matriculate  ;  but  they  fhall  not  remain 
authorized  to  continue  the  Navigation  (efpecially  in  trading  VefTels,  wherefoever 
bound  to;  for  in  fuch  the  Exclufion  of  Non-matriculates  fhall  be  imderftood  as 
abfolute,  as  is  provided  in  the  LXXXVIII.  Art.  of  this  Chap.},  except  they  lilt 
in  the  Matricular  of  the  Province  which  they  fhall  chufe,  to  remain  entirely  fubjed 
to  the  Laws  of  it,  as  is  declared  in  the  XXX 1 11. 

CXXXlV.  It  Is  likewife  my  Will,  that  Strangers,  of  Whatfoever  Nation  they  be, 
that  fhall  offer  themfelves  to  ferve  in  my  Navy  fhall  be  admitted  as  Sailors,  on  the 
Commandant’s  finding  them  qualified,  or  in  a  good  Dilpoiltion  to  acquire  it :  That 
on  Termination  of  the  Campaign  they  fhall  be  faithfully  fatislied  what  is  owing 
them,  and  permitted  to  transfer  themfelves  where  they  will,  being  left  at  entire 
Liberty  :  That  if  they  like  to  continue  in  my  Service,  and  they  could  not  conve¬ 
niently  be  paffed  with  their  Employs  to  other  VefTels,  they  fhall  be  aggregated  to 
the  Seafaring  People  that  afe  commonly  in  the  Arfenals  :  And  that,  having  faith¬ 
fully  ferved  two  Campaigns,  they  may  be  annexed  to  tire  Matricular,  and,  as  De¬ 
pendants  on  it,  exercife  themfelves  in  the  Fifhery  and  commercial  Navigation  in 
Europe ,  Atnerica ,  or  any  other  Part  whatfoever. 

CXXXV.  As  it  is  convenient  for  the  Prefervatiori  and  Encreafe  of  the  Navy 
that  Boys  fhould  apply  themfelves  to  Sea  Affairs,  who  may  in  Time  become 
lifeful,  the  Minifters  fhall  take  Care  that  the  Patrons  of  VefTels  fhall  breed  and 
maintain  in  them  fuch  Orphans  wfyo  are  deftitute  of  Education,  and  learning  any 
other  Trade,  obliging  the  Patrons  to  employ  them  in  Navigation,  Fifhing,  and  the 
Care  of  the  Barks,  providing  them  with  Victuals,  and  proper  Clothing,  inflead 
of  fuch  Wages  as  others  would  gain  in  their  Places  ;  and  the  Juftices  of  the 
Towns  fhall  deliver  to  the  Marine  Commiffaries,  and  Subdelegates,  the  Boys  who 
under  the  aforefaid  Circumftances  they  ought  to  take  up,  and  apply  them  to  the 
Sea  Service. 

CXXXVI.  Of  thefe  fame  Orphan  Boys,  or  Sons  of  the  matriculated  Sailors, 
there  fhall  be  a  Number  employed  in  the  Campaigns  that  my  Ships  fhall  make, 
proportionable  to  that  of  the  Sailbrs,  as  is  declared  in  the  Regulation  of  Crews, 
appointing  and  placing  them  in  the  Lifts  of  the  Pages  (or  Boys)  in  the  Manner 
provided  by  the  Article  LXXVII. ;  and  in  trading  VefTels  of  Europe  or  America , 
one  Boy  of  thofe  on  the  Lift  fhall  be  appointed  (with  the  Title  of  a  Page)  for 
every  ten  Men  of  which  the  Company  is  compofed,  obliging  the  Patrons  or 
Mailers  to  take  Care  of  them,  and  to  affifl  them  with  Food,  and  pay  them  fuitable 
Wages  ;  and  on  reaching  a  proper  Age,  they  fhall  be  paffed  to  that  of  the  matri¬ 
culated  Sailors. 

CXXXVII.  And  the  faid  Orphan  Boys  fhall  hot  only  apply  to  Navigation,  but 
fhall  alfo  be  aggregated  to  the  Mafter  Carpenters  and  Calkers,  who  fhall  be  obliged 
to  take  one  of  thefe  (in  the  Places  where  they  fhall  work)  befides  the  Apprentice 
which  they  precifely  are  to  teach,  and  fhall  feed  and  clothe  him  until  he  be  fit  for 
a  Journeyman,  and  gain  as  filch  hodiernal  Wages ;  in  which  Cafe  he,  the  faid 
Learner,  fhall  for  the  Space  of  two  Years  contribute  to  his  Mafter  Two-thirds  of 
the  daily  Stipend  he  fhall  gain,  referving  the  other  to  clothe  himfelf ;  from  which 
Charge  the  Mafter  fhall  be  free  during  the  faid  two  Years,  but  not  from  vi&ualling 
him. 

CXXXVIII.  The  Minifters  fhali  pra£life  the  Time  in  the  Fabricks  of  Sailcloth, 
Rigging,  Pitch,  and  Tar,  which  fhall  be  eftabliihed  in  their  Provinces,  facilitating 
the  Aggregation  of  as  many  Boys  to  the  Mailers  as  they  can  conveniently  employ, 
avoiding  by  this  Means  the  Ruin  of  fuch  Children,  who  for  want  of  a  determined 
Application  and  Inftrudtion  are  loft :  And  the  ordinary  Juftices  fhall  concur  in 
conftraining  thofe  who  fhall  refufe  to  fubmit,  with  Puniihments  correfpondent  to 
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their  Age,  that  they  take  to  thefe  Employs,  or  others  no  lefs  neceffary  to  marine 
Equipments,  as  Armourers,  Founders,  Smiths,  Painters,  Lanthorn-makers,  Turners, 
&c.  with  the  Attention  to  place  every  Lad  to  the  Office  he  feems  molt  inclined  to. 

CXXXIX.  Some  of  thefe  Boys,  who  have  a  particular  Vivacity,  and  can  write, 
fhall  alfo  be  deftined  to  the  Schools  where  Navigation  is  taught  in  the  Capitals  of 
the  Departments,  or  elfewhere,  affifting  them  if  neceffary  from  my  Revenue,  until 
having  learned  the  firft  Rudiments  they  may  be  lent  with  the  Places  of  Pages 
aboard  the  Men  of  War,  advifing  this  Circumftance,  to  the  End  that,  aggregated 
to  their  Pilots,  they  may  get  forward  in  the  Theory,  and  commence  the  Practice 
of  their  Studies;  and  in  thefe  Schools,  fettled  without  the  Capitals  of  the  Depart¬ 
ments,  the  Minifters  fhall  take  Care  that  they  be  taught  with  Punctuality,  and  that 
the  Matters  have  the  neceffary  Qualifications  for  explaining  that  Branch  of  the 
Mathematicks  concerning  the  juftett  Practice  of  the  Pilot’s  Art. 

CXL.  The  Marine  Matricular  having  been  inftituted  with  the  Defign  that  all 
its  Dependants  ffiould  enjoy  the  Exemptions  and  Advantages  which  are  annexed 
to  it,  and  it  not  being  my  Intent  that  thefe  fhould  be  efteemed  the  lefs  valuable 
for  the  forcible  Subje&ion  of  not  being  able  to  feparate  from  it ;  I  do  permit  any 
Sailor  or  Mechanick,  who  for  his  particular  Ends  defires  to  quit  and  follow  fome 
other  Employment,  to  execute  it,  manifefting  his  Intention  and  voluntary  Sepa¬ 
ration  to  the  Minifter  of  the  Province,  who  I  command  to  grant  (without  Diffi¬ 
culty)  the  regular  Licence  for  it,  except  he  be  in  aCtual  Service,  or  in  the  Year 
that  touches  him  to  be  embargoed  for  it,  as  in  thefe  Cafes  the  Licence  fhall  only 
be  granted  him  on  Termination  of  the  Campaign,  or  when  the  Year’s  Embargo  be 
over,  with  Prevention  that  he  is  not  (in  Virtue  of  having  been  matriculated)  to 
enjoy  the  Privileges  and  Liberty  of  Fifhing  and  Navigation,  which  is  only  to  be 
underftood  for  thofe  who  are  in  the  Matriculation,  or  of  thofe  who  by  their  Age 
and  Services  have  entered  on  the  Clafs  of  Invalids. 

CXLI.  If  any  Perfon  that  is  matriculated  fhall  enter  into  any  Corps  of  my 
Army  or  Navy,  without  the  ordinary  Licence  from  his  Minifter,  he  fhall  be  deli¬ 
vered  up,  as  foon  as  he  is  reclaimed,  with  Juftification  of  his  Identity  :  If  he  fhall 
at  the  Time  of  enlifting  have  concealed  his  Matriculation,  he  fhall  reintegrate  the 
Charges  that  he  fhall  have  occafioned  to  the  Corps  ;  but  if  he  was  admitted  therein 
with  its  Knowledge  of  his  being  matriculated,  contrary  to  what  is  ordered  in  the 
Art.  VII.  of  Chap.  VI.  Treatife  IV.  and  Art.  XXXII.  of  Chap.  IX.  Treatife  VIII. 
of  the  Ordinances,  the  Corps  fhall  have  no  a&ionable  Pretence  to  Payment ;  and 
in  every  Shape  the  Criminal  fhall  be  treated  as  a  Deferter,  and  fuffer  accordingly. 

GXLII.  If  any  of  thofe  who  are  matriculated  fhould  defire  limited  Licences  for 
within  Land,  in  order  to  attend  their  Private  Affairs,  their  Minifters  fhall  grant 
them  frankly,  and  free  of  Charges,  with  Paffports  expreffing  the  Places  they  are 
going  to,  whofe  Juftices,  on  Sight  of  the  Paflport  and  Schedule  of  Matriculation, 
fhall  permit  them  to  remain  there  the  Time  which  that  prefcribes ;  but  when 
it  is  expired  they  fhall  be  apprehended  as  Vagabonds  and  chaftifed  as  fuch  j  in 
this  Manner,  the  Minifters  of  Provinces  fhall  not  permit  that  thofe  matriculated  in 
others  flay  longer  than  the  Time  appointed  in  their  Licences ;  and  if  on  its  Ter¬ 
mination  they  do  not  return  voluntarily  to  their  Abodes,  they  fhall  have  them 
feized  and  fent  to  their  refpeftive  Minifters. 

CXLIII.  To  facilitate  the  Remifs  of  Vagabond-Sailors  and  Deferters  to  the 
Places  of  their  Appointment,  every  Veffel  that  Sails  from  one  Port  to  another  fhall 
be  obliged  to  receive  on  board,  and  carefully  deliver,  thofe  that  the  Minifter  or 
Subdelegate  fhall  order  him,  and  to  affift  them  during  the  Voyage  with  the  neceff 
fary  Provifions,  whofe  Import  fhall  be  paid  the  Patron  out  of  the  Effects  of  the 
Concerned,  and  not  to  detain  them  from  my  Exchequer,  which  fhall  be  reintegrated 
by  their  making  a  Campaign  on  Half-Pay,  when,  by  the  Circumftances  of  their 
Crimes,  they  are  not  condemned  to  the  Labours  of  the  Arfenals. 

CXLIV.  I  prohibit  every  one  that  is  matriculated,  whether  a  Sailor  or  Arti¬ 
ficer,  to  engage  aboard  a  foreign  Veffiel,  of  any  Nation  whatfoever,  and  to 
proceed  from  my  Dominions  to  thofe  of  other  Princes,  without  exprefs  Leave  from 
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Intendant  of  his  Department,  which  I  permit  he  Ihould  grant  fome  young  Men 
who  (hall  folicit  a  Periniffion  to  fail  with  Foreigners,,  in  order  to  gain  Experience 
and  learn  their  Languages  ;  but  with  the  Condition  that  their  Parents,  Relations, 
or  other  creditable  Perfons,  conftitute  themfelves  anfwerable  for  their  Return,  at 
leapt  in  three  Years,  to  continue  their  Prolellion  of  bailors, 

CXLV.  I  alfo  prohibit,  that  no  one,  without  exprefs  Leave  from  the  Minifter 
of  the  Province,  ihall  quit  his  Profelfion  of  Sailor  or  Artificer  ;  remove  from 
their  Dwelling,  although  it  be  to  another  Place  in  the  fame  Province  ;  or. that  they 
go  out  of  it,  on  any  Pretence  whatfoeyer.;-  on  Penalty  of  being  apprehended  as 
Deferters,  and  chaftifed  as.,  fuch  with  the  Punilhment  corresponding  to  the  Circe m- 
ftances  attending  their  Abfence  or  Flight,  as  is  ordered  in  the  Chapter  general  .of 
them,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the  Ordinances.  •  r  ; ; 

CXLVI.  An  Exemption. from  the.  ordinary  Jurildidiion  being  one  of  the  Pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  Matricular  which  depends  fo.lely  on  the  Marine  ;  the  provincial  Mi¬ 
nifters  and  Subdelegates  of  the  Towns  ihall  take  Care  of  the  Policy  of  the  Matri¬ 
culated,  prefcribing  them  Rules  that  ihall  confpire  to  their  Union. and  good  Har¬ 
mony  ;  with  Attention  that  they  do  not  derogate  from  thole  pradtifed  in  the  Places 
of  their  Refidence,  by  Difpofttion  of  their  Governors,  Mayors,  or  Juftices;  for,  as 
Part  of  the  Inhabitants,  they  are  to  be  fubjedt  to  them  whilft  their  Privileges  are  not 
infringed  ;„  and  the  Juftices  may  apprehend  the  Tranfgrelfors,  and  deliver  them  to 
their  Minifter,  who  is  to  chaftife  them  with  Imprifonment,  Mulcts,  or  other  Pe¬ 
nalties,  which  the  faid  Juftices  impofe  on  other  Inhabitants,  Accomplices  in  fimilar 
Offences.  .  ,  , 

CXLVII.  For  what  regards  the  remaining  Privileges  that  the  Matriculated 
ought  to  enjoy,  and  the  Contributions  to  which  they,  are  fubjedt,  and  the  Manner 
of  exadting  them,  the  Minifters  Ihall  attend  to  what  is  declared  in  the  VI.  Chap,  of 
the  IV.  Treatife  of  the  Ordinances  ;  and,  in  Cafes  unprovided  for,  I  declare  that 
the  Matriculated  Ihall  be  confidered  as  privileged,  and  only  obliged  to  contribute 
when  thofe  likewife  contribute,  which  Ihall  be  by  another  Title.  In  the  Places 
where  it  is  cuftomary  to  pay  the  perfonal  Tribute,  the  Matriculated  Ihall  continue 
to  pay  it  without  Novelty*  until  I ,  Ihall  determine  what  is  to  be  pradtifed  for  the 
future;  but  whilft  they  are  employed  in  my  Service  (the  which  is  to  appear  by 
Certificate  from  the  Minifter)  they  Ihall  be  exempt  from  this  Contribution. 

CXLVIII.  As  well  for  thefe  Cafes  as  others  that  conduce  to  the  better  Policy 
and  Government  of  the  matriculated  People,  all  thofe  of  every  Place  Ihall  form  a 
feparate  Company,  without  a  Mixture  of  any  other  Offices  that  do  not  enjoy  the 
Marine  Privileges ;  this  Company  may,  according  to  Cuftom,  eledt  their  Major- 
Domos  (or  Stewards),  Jurats,  Chiefmen  (Prohombres),  &c.  which  Eledtions  the 
Minifters  of  Marine  Ihall  confirm,  and  likewife  all  the  Agreements  which  thefe 
Communities  Ihall  make  for  their  interior  Government,  obferving  that  they  in 
nothing  oppofe  the  Ordinances,  or  particular  Orders,  nor  burden  individually  fome 
more  than  others,  againft  what  is  eftabliffied  and  pradtifed  until  now. 

CXLIX.  They  Ihall  privatively  have  Cognifance  (and  with  Inhibition  of  the 
Audiences  or  Judges  which  have  hitherto  intervened  in  thefe  Matters)  of  the  Dif¬ 
ferences  that  may  refult  from  the  Juntos  or  Congregations  of  thefe  Bodies,  for  the 
Eledtions,  or  for  the  Obfervance,  Corredtion,  or  Alteration  of  the  Statutes,  con¬ 
curring  prudentially  to  their  Maintenance  in  Union  and  Concord ;  and  when  they 
Ihall  have  juft  Motive  to  fufpedt,  that  the  Engagements  of  Parties  or  Fadtions  may 
alter  the  Harmony  of  thefe  Corps,  they  Ihall  perfonally  prefide  at  the  Meetings, 
and  fupprefs  thofe  Inconveniencies  at  their  Beginnings  which  might  refult  from  a 
contrary  Behaviour. 

CL.  They  Ihall  appoint  and  eftabliffi  in  every  Town  a  Number  of  Corporals 
(of  their  greateft  Satisfaction)  to  vigilate,  proportioned  to  the  matriculated  Perfons 
that  Ihall  refide  therein,  whether  they  be  Seamen  or  Artifans,  to  whom  they  Ihall 
deliver  Schedules  of  the  People  and  Veffiels,  to  the  End  that  every  one  may  guard 
the  Part  affigned  him,  that  there  may  be  no  Difcord  nor  Diflentions  among  the 
laid  Matriculated  ;  that  he  may  know  the  Houfes  where  they  inhabit,  for  con- 
..  vpkink 
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voting  them,  or  occafionally  calling  any  one  feparately  ;  he  lhall  watch  that  no 
one,  extra  oi  the  Company,  lhall  exercife  Pilhing,  or  embark  in 'trading  Veffels, 
that  the  Oxders  lhall  have  a  punctual  Compliance,  and  that  he  gives  a  proper 
Advice  of  the  Infractions,  or  Novelties,  that  he  lhall  oblerve. 

CLI.  They  lhall  likewife  name,  in  every  Place  where  there  is  any  Trade  and  a 
Number  of  Carpenters  and  Calkers,  Mailers  of  each  Employ  to  affift  at  the  Ex¬ 
amination  and  Approbation  of  thole  Works  that  lhall  be  done  in  the  Ships  at  their 
Conftrudtion,  or  careening,  and  pradfcife  by  their  Older  the  iieceffary  Examination 
of  thofe  that  lhall  put  to  Sea,  to  be  fatisfied  that  they  fail  in  a  good  Condition ; 
but  neither  thefe  Mailers,  nor  the  Corporals  named  by  the  Minifters,  nor  the 
Major-Domos,  or  others  eledfed  by  the  Company,  are  to  be  exempt  from  concurring 
to  my  Service  when  it  touches  them,  except  there  be  fubllantial  Reafons  offered  by 
the  Company  for  determining  the  contrary. 

CLII.  The  Minifters  of  Marine,  each  in  the  Extent  of  his  Province,  lhall  be 
privative  Judges  of  the  matriculated  People,  before  whom  all  their  Caufes,  as  well 
civil  as  criminal,  lhall  be  decided,  with  an  abfolute  Inhibition  of  other  Judges,  who 
are  not  to  intermeddle  with  the  Affairs  or  the  Individuals  of  Marine  ;  and  as  it  is 
my  Will  that  all  the  Differences  of  Seafaring  People  be  adjufted  if  poftible  by 
verbal  Sentences,  on  Information  of  the  Parties  who  conteft  the  Fadts,  or  that  they 
juftify  them  by  Relations  of  Perfons,  Fide-digno ,  who  lhall  have  feen  them,  or  in 
fome  other  Manner  been  inftrudted  in  the  Motives  to  the  Controverfy  ;  I  command 
the  Minifters,  that,  in  all  which  may  fuit  with  the  Circumftances  of  the  Caufes, 
without  Prejudice  to  Juftice,  they  proceed  in  this  fummary  oeconomical  Way, 
and  without  Formality  of  Judgment. 

CLIII.  In  Caufes  to  which  a  verbal  Determination  may  be  inconvenient,  as 
their  Importance  may  require,  for  the  Honour  and  Intereft  of  the  Parties,  that  in 
their  Courfe  the  contentious  Method  with  which  Proceffes  are  fubftantiated  be  kept 
or  obferved ;  the  Minifters  lhall  order  that  authentick  and  formal  Informations  be 
given  in  the  Affairs,  that  they  may  refolve  in  Juftice  by  Proofs  and  Allegations : 
However,  it  is  my  Will,  that  before  the  Caufes  arrive  to  the  Neceflity  of  profecuting 
them  in  a  legal  Manner,  the  Minifters  endeavour  to  clear  up  and  diffipate  them, 
concurring  all  poftible  on  their  Part,  that  Enmities  and  Difcords  may  not  prevail. 

CLIV.  For  to  determine  the  Law-Suits,  and  other  Affairs  appertaining  to  the 
Marine  Court  in  Juftice,  there  lhall  be  a  Lawyer  in  every  Head  of  a  Diftridt,  to 
whom  (by  my  Difpatch  expedited  on  the  Intendant  of  the  Department’s  Conful- 
tation)  the  Title  of  Auditor  of  Marine  lhall  be  given  in  all  the  faid  Department; 
and  in  Quality  of  Affeffor  to  his  Minifter,  he  lhall  employ  himfelf  in  making 
a  Summary  of  the  Caufes  of  his  Office,  whether  contentious,  civil,  or  criminal, 
until  placing  them  according  to  the  Rules  of  Juftice  in  Terms  for  fentencing,  and 
with  his  legal  Opinion  and  Citation  of  the  Ordinances,  Decrees,  and  particular 
Orders  on  which  it  is  founded,  he  lhall  deliver  the  Procefs  to  the  Minifter,  who 
lhall  determine  it  according  as  he  lhall  underhand  it  to  proceed  from  Juftice,  with¬ 
out  binding  himfelf  precifely  to  the  Affeffor’s  Judgment,  when  he  does  not  con¬ 
ceive  him  regulated  by  it,  or  agreeable  to  the  Spirit  of  the  Ordinances. 

CLV.  The  Auditor  of  the  Province  of  Marine  lhall  have  a  Salary  appointed 
him,  proportioned  to  the  Place  of  his  Refidence,  in  Virtue  of  which  he  lhall  be 
obliged  to  employ  himfelf  in  every  Thing  correfpondent  to  his  Profeffion  that  the 
Minifter  lhall  order  ds  Officio  ;  not  only  in  the  Capital  of  the  Diftridt,  but  in  every 
Place  of  it,  whereto  he  lliall  tranfport  himfelf  whenever  any  confiderable  Marine 
Caufe  is  to  be  examined.  In  the  contentious  ones,  the  Parties  condemned  in  Cofts 
lhall  pay  the  Afleffor  the  Fees  that  are  appointed  in  the  Arancel  (or  Books  of 
Rates),  which  I  command  the  Intendants  to  get  formed  (without  Delay)  for  every 
Province,  with  Diftindtion  of  litigious  Caufes,  or  de  Officio  of  Interefts,  as  Prizes, 
Wrecks,  &c.  and  that  when  it  lhall  be  approved  by  me,  that  they  and  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Minifters  take  care  that  the  Auditors  bind  themfelves  religioufly  to  it,  declaring 
to  them,  that  if  they  exceed  they  lhall  be  depofed  from  their  Charge,  muldted,  and 
even  chaftifed  as  they  lhall  deferve. 
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CL VI.  There  lhall  likewife  be  in  every  Capital  of  a  Diftridt  a  Marine  Scrivener* 
capacitated  as  iuch  by  a  Decree  of  the  Intendant  of  the  Department,  who  he  fhall 
eledt  from  among  thofe  that  refide  in  the  Place,  or  any  others  who  have  been 
legally  approved ;  obferving  that  they  have  a  correfpondent  Fidelity,  as  this  is  of 
great  Importance  to  the  Quietude  of  the  Marine  Dependants,  and  to  a  right  Ad- 
miniftration  of  Juftice.  This  Scrivener  lhall  in  all  Things  enjoy  the  Marine  Pri¬ 
vileges  whilft  he  continues  a  Member  of  it ;  he  lhall  be  recompenied  for  his  Labours 
in  the  Office,  and  for  thofe  of  Parties  his  Fees  lhall  be  noted  in  the  Aranceh 

CLVII.  The  Scrivener  lhall  keep  a  faithful  Regifter  and  Protocol  of  all  the 
legal  Inftruments  which  lhall  be  folemnifed  before  him,  about  Marine  Affairs  or 
the  Interefts  of  its  Dependants,  dil'pofed  with  all  Clearnefs,  and  inventoried  with 
Diftindtion  of  the  Years  ;  which  lhall  be  l'ucceffively  paffed  from  one  Scrivener  to 
another,  to  the  End  that  all  Parties  may  at  any  Time  find  the  Lights  and  Notices' 
that  lhall  be  conducive  to  the  Juilification  of  their  Rights  and  Pretenfions ;  the 
Minifters  lhall  be  particularly  careful  in  this  Point :  And  that  on  the  Death  of  the 
Scrivener,  or  any  other  Accident,  the  Papers  of  his  Charge  are  not  loft  nor  ftray. 

CLVIlL  It  is  my  Will,  that  all  Contradts  of  maritime  Commerce,  that  appertain 
to  Voyages  in  which  the  matriculated  and  other  Marine  Dependants  have  an  In- 
tereft  or  Share,  lhall  be  formed  before  the  Marine  Scriveners,  and  that  thefe,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Pradlice  they  ought  to  follow,  and  the  Orders  which  they  have 
from  the  Minifter,  lhall  clearly  and  faithfully  manifeft  to  the  contradting  Parties 
the  Circumftances  which  the  Writings  ought  to  contain,  and  the  Conditions  which 
appear  to  them  defedive,  to  avoid  Law-Suits  eafily  raifed  from  their  not  being  duly 
explained. 

CLIX.  They  lhall  be  particularly  careful  in  making  Charter-Parties  or  Contrads 
of  Affreightment,  and  Bills  of  Lading,  with  the  Intent  to  avoid  the  Abufe  which 
the  Patrons  commit  of  the  Trull:  repofed  in  them  by  the  Owners  of  the  Veffels, 
affifted  by  the  Inllrument  patronal,  receiving  from  the  Neighbours  exceffive 
Sums  under  the  Notion  of  employing  them  in  purchafing  Commodities,  as  the 
one  is  ignorant  of  the  others  Loan ;  from  whence  arifes  Bankruptcies  and  Law- 
Suits,  without  the  Concerned’s  having  any  Recourfe  therein,  as  the  Veffel  remains 
unaffeded,  and  is  not  obliged  to  fatisfy  the  Demands,  her  Owners  having  granted 
no  fuch  Faculty  to  the  Patron :  And  therefore,  to  avoid  thefe  Inconveniencies, 
Loans  ought  only  to  be  made  before  the  Scriveners  of  Marine,  who  lhall  be 
obliged  to  manifeft  to  the  Lenders  the  Sums  which  the  Patrons  have  already  taken 
up ;  for,  without  this  Re.quifite,  their  Demands  again!!  the  Patrons  or  Owners  of  the 
Veffels  lhall  not  be  heard  in  Juftice. 

CLX.  The  Intendants  lhall  be  Arbiters,  to  take  away  the  Scrivener’s  Com- 
miffions  when  they  are  diffatisfied  with  their  Proceedings,  ordering  that  they  lhall 
deliver  the  Office  to  another,  with  all  the  Papers  of  Marine  Affairs  that  have  paffed 
before  them  and  their  Predeceffors :  And  if  the  fame  happens  with  the  Auditors,, 
they  lhall  give  me  an  Account  thereof,  and  propofe  thofe  that  may  ferve  witli 
more  Repute  and  Difintereftedneft.  When  the  Minifter  lhall  have  Occafion  to 
abfent  himfelf  from  the  Capital  to  vifit  his  Province,  or  for  any  other  Purpofe,  the 
Auditor  lhall  difeharge  the  P undiions  oi  Subdelegate  of  that  Place  until  the  other 
returns ;  and  if  the  Minifter  ffiould  die,  or  by  any  other  Accident  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  adting,  the  Auditor  lhall  exercife  his  Office  in  all  the  Province  till  a 
Succeffor  arrives  ;  but  if,  in  either  of  thefe  Cafes,  there  lhall  be  an  Officer  of  the 
Miniftry  in  the  Place  or  Province,  with  an  Employ  in  it  fubjedi  to  the  Minifter’s 
Old  vis,  the  Faculties  lhall  defeend  on  him,  and  the  Auditor  lhall  continue  in 
Quality  of  his  Affeffor. 

CLXI.  The  Subdelegates  lhall  hear  the  Parties  in  contentious  Caufes,  and  when 
inftrudted  in  the  Reafons  of  the  one  and  the  other,  they  lhall  endeavour  to  recon¬ 
cile  them,  propohng  the  Means  which  they  in  Confidence  lhall  deem  regulated  by 
Juftice  ;  but  if  they  perfift  in  their  Diiagreement,  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to  proceed 
in  Juftice,  they  lhall  be  ordered  to  go  to  the  Capital  of  the  Province,  to  lay  their 
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Demands  before  the  Minifter,  who  fhall  immediately  begin  to  take  the  Informa¬ 
tions  conducive  to  his  Inftrudtion,  and  they  fhall  confequently  proceed  according 
to  the  Orders  that  he  fhall  give  them. 

CLXII.  In  criminal  Affairs  they  fhall  endeavour  to  fecure  the  Delinquents,  and 
fhall  without  Delay  commence  the  Gaufe,  taking  the  regular  Proofs  for  clearing  up 
the  Crime  ;  and  they  fhall  give  an  Account  to  the  Minifter  the  fooneft  pofhble,  if 
it  is  weighty,  that  he  may  refolve,  if  he  thinks  proper,  to  fend  his  AffefTor  to 
finifh  it ;  continuing  it  without  Intermiffion,  until  brought  into  a  Condition  for 
fentencing,  he  fhall  remit  it  to  the  Minifter  for  his  Determination. 

CLXIII.  The  Caufes  of  Prizes  and  Wrecks  fhall  always  be  formed  by  the  Mi¬ 
nifters;  but  when  a  Prize  is  conducted  to  the  Port  where  the  Subdelegate  refides, 
or  a  Wreck  happens  on  the  Coaft  in  his  Diftridt,  he  ought  himfelf,  without  Lofs 
of  Time,  in  th z  jirjl  Cafe,  to  colled!  all  the  Papers,  and  take  the  Declarations  about 
the  Motives  for  what,  and  the  Manner  in  which  the  Prize  was  made,  forming 
Inventories,  intervening  in  the  Delivery  and  Depofit  of  its  Effedts ;  and,  in  the 
fecondy  pradtifmg  all  poffible  Diligences  to  fave  the  Crew,  and  of  the  Cargo  what 
he  can,  fecuring  and  depofiting  them  with  creditable  Perfons,  providing  for  the 
Subfiftence  of  the  People,  &c.  giving  immediate  Advice  to  the  Minifter,  who  I 
command  to  transfer  himfelf  to  the  Place  of  the  Wreck*  that  he  may  himielf  giv£ 
proper  Diredtions  for  proceeding  with  the  neceffary  Precautions  for  recovering  and 
fecuring  the  whole  :  And  when  the  Minifter  is  impeded  to  afiift,  by  Sicknefs  or 
fome  important  Occupation,  he  is  to  give  the  Subdelegate  ftridt  and  precife  Orders 
what  he  is  to  pradtife. 

CLXIV.  The  Minifter  of  the  Province  fhall  appoint  in  every  Place  of  it  an 
Advocate  or  Counfellor  (of  thofe  eftablifhed  there),  by  whofe  Opinion  the  Subde¬ 
legate  may  govern  himfelf  in  the  occurrent  Cafes  of  his  Infpedtion,  and  he  may 
form  the  Caufes  and  take  the  Informations  that  may  offer  juridically ;  he  fhall 
like  wife  capacitate  one  of  the  Scriveners  of  the  Town,  who  fhall  encharge  himfelf 
with  the  Marine  Dependancies  correfpondent  to  his  Office*  This  AfTeffor  and 
Scrivener  fhall  enjoy  no  Salary  nor  military  Right,  but  only  the  regular  Emolu¬ 
ments  which  the  Arancel  prefcribes  for  the  Caufes  in  which  they  fhall  be  employed ; 
and  this  Appointment  fhall  ferve  them  as  a  fpecial  Merit  for  obtaining  the  Affeffory, 
or  Scrivenerfhip  of  the  Province,  or  other  Employs  of  which  they  may  render 
themfelves  worthy  by  their  Underftanding  and  Condudt. 

CL XV.  The  Minifter  fhall  likewife  have  in  the  Place  of  his  Refidence  two  Al- 
guaciles,  or  Serjeants,  to  be  employed  in  the  Apprehenfion  of  Delinquents  and  other 
regular  Affairs  of  Juftice,  with  a  correfpondent  Salary  to  maintain  them  decently, 
without  tricking  or  cheating.  The  Minifters  and  Subdelegates  of  Marine  fhall 
imprifon  their  Dependants  in  the  Town  Gaols,  whofe  Juftices  I  command  to 
liberate  them  to  their  Ufe  without  Difficulty,  and  that  they  diredt  the  Jailors,  that 
whenever,  by  Order  of  the  aforefaid  Officers,  Prifoners  are  condudled  there,  that 
they  admit  and  hold  them  at  their  Difpofition,  and  guard  them  with  equal  Refpon- 
fiblenefs  as  thofe  delivered  by  the  Juftices  themfelves ;  with  whom  the  Minifters 
are  to  agree  the  carcelage  Fees,  to  evitate  all  Pretenfions  and  Difputes  there¬ 
about. 

CLXVI.  If  the  Minifter  or  Subdelegate  fhould  have  any  Proclamation  to  make, 
he  fhall  value  on  the  Crier  of  the  Place,  which  the  Juftices,  in  like  Manner  as  before 
mentioned,  fhall  leave  at  Liberty  to  adt :  And  it  is  my  Will  in  general,  that  thefe 
do  neither  diredtly  nor  indiredtly  oppofe  the  Exercife  of  the  legitimate  Marine  Ju- 
rifdidtion  depofited  in  its  Minifters  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  afford  them  all 
the  Affiftance  they  fhall  require,  and  that  the  Military  Chiefs  who  fhall  be  gar- 
rifoned  or  quartered  in  the  Towns  do  the  fame  ;  as  all  ought  mutually  to  affift  and 
concur  in  promoting  my  Service,  without  Competitions  or  particular  Views,  on 
Penalty  of  incurring  my  Indignation,  and  experiencing  the  fevere  Chaftifement  of 
their  Demerits. 

CLXVII.  As  there  are  Crimes  excepted  (which  are  thofe  declared  in  the 
II.  Chap,  of  the  V.  Treatifc  of  the  Ordinances )  in  which  the  Delinquents  lofe  their 
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Marine  Rights,  and  become  fubjeft  to  the  J  nrifdiftion  to  the  which  their  Examina-^ 
tion  privatively  appertains,  from  which  Procedure  in  this  Affair  many  confiderable 
Complaints  and  Difgufts  have  been  originated  ;  I  declare  the  Deprivation  of 
•Privileges,  in  whatfoever  Cafe  it  be,  ought  not  to  be  deemed  proved  until  the  Fact 
be  verified  by  a  real  Apprehenfion  of  the  Delinquent  in  the  Aft,  or  juridical  Proofs 
which  manifeft  it ;  and  whilft  the  Fault  exifts  in  Suspicions  only,  the  Criminals 
fhall  remain  Prifoners  at  the  Orders  of  their  natural  Chiefs,  who  fhall  be  refponfible 
for  their  Security,  and  fhall  deliver  them  up  de  bona  Fide  as  foon  as  ever  the 
Caufe  isjuflified;  and  with  the  Pune  the  Judge,  who  it  touches  to  take  Cog¬ 
nizance  of  it,  fhall  proceed  to  its  Conclufion  with  all  convenient  Brevity ;  which 
Method  is  to  be  reciprocal,  and  comprehenfive  of  all  Cafes  and  Jurifdiftions. 

CLXV1IL  And  becaufe  the  matriculated  Inhabitants  in  the  Towns  fhall  not 
abufe  their  Privileges,  in  Prejudice  of  the  publick  Security,  without  leaving  the 
Juftices  a.  competent  Authority  to  reprefs  their  Exceffes  ;  it  is  my  Will,  that  befides 
the  Crimes  generally  excepted  in  the  aforefaid  Chapter ,  Robberies  of  Churches  or 
Things  facred,  thofe  executed  violently  with  Arms  on  the  high-way,  and  in 
Towns  AiTaffinations,  malicious  Incendiaries,  and  Mutinies,  or  feditious  Infurrec- 
tions  againft  the  Government  and  public  Peace,  fhall  likewife  be  fo  ;  this  Ex¬ 
ception  is,  however,  to  be  underflood  of  the  matriculated  Inhabitants  in  the  Towns 
of  their  Refidence,  in  the  Terms  explained  in  the  antecedent  Article,  and  not 
with  thofe  who  are  in  actual  effeftive  Service,  fubjeft,  for  this  Reafon,  to  the  Mi¬ 
litary  Juftice. 

CLXIX.  The  Intendants,  as  political  Chiefs  of  all  their  Departments,  may  affume 
to  themfelves  all  the  Caufes  carried  on  before  the  provincial  Miniflers ;  who  are  to 
remit  the  Proceffes,  in  the  State  they  fhall  then  be  found,  whenever  called  for  ;  and 
if,  in  contentious  Caufes,  either  of  the  Parties  fhall  think  himfelf  aggrieved  by  the 
Minifter’s  Sentence,  he  may  appeal  to  the  Intendant,  which  the  Minifler  fhall  not 
oppofe,  but  rather  anticipate,  the  giving  him  all  the  neceffary  Lights,  and  even 
remitting  him  the  Procefs  ;  and  if  he  flill  remained  diffatisfied  with  the  Intendant’s 
Decifion,  he  may  have  his  laft  Recourfe  to  the  Council  of  War. 

.  CLXX.  The  Council  of  War,  on  Sight  of  the  Procefs,  fhall  give  Sentence,  con* 
firming,  amplifying,  reflraining,  or  annulling  TAtf.  given  by  the  Intendant;  and  in 
cafe  the  faid  Council,  before  pronouncing  theirs,  fhould  want  new  Informations, 
they  are  precifely  to  folicit  them  of  the  Intendant  or  Chief  who  was  immediately 
concerned  in  the  Caufe,  and  not  from  his  AfTeffors  nor  others;  and  in  Cafe  of 
their  having  Reafon  for  the  contrary,  by  a  notorious  Partiality  or  an  unjuft  Conduft 
in  the  Chief,  the  Council  is  not  to  proceed  direftly  againft  him,  but  to  confult  me, 
that  I  may  order  thp  making  a  correfpondent  Provifion. 

CL XXI.  In  all  the  Caufes  and  Cafes  that  are  not  provided  for  in  the  Marine 
Ordinances,  or  not  explained  in  particular  Orders  which  fhall  have  occafionally 
been  communicated  to  ferve  as  general  Rules,  the  Miniflers  and  their  AfTeffors 
fhall  govern  themfelves  by  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  the  Kingdom;  and  the 
municipal  ones,  according  to  the  laudable  Cuflom  of  each  Place,  as  well  in  civil  as 
criminal  Affairs,  obferving  the  Practice  prelcribed,  that  the  AfTeffors  exprefs  the 
Ordinances  or  Laws  on  which  their  Opinions  are  founded,  on  declaring  them,  and 
the  Reafons  congruent  with  the  Cafes  which  are  debated. 

CLXXII.  Befides  the  Subjeft  treated  of  in  this  Chapter  for  the  Government  of 
the  Miniflers  of  Provinces,  the  Care  of  Woods  that  produce  Trees  fit  for  Ship¬ 
building,  the  Security  and  cleanfing  the  Ports  ;  that  of  the  manufacturing  Sail¬ 
cloths,  Rigging,  Pich,  &c.  proper  for  the  Marine,  fhall!  appertain  to  them  and  be 
under  their  particular  Infpeftion  ;  which  Matters  fhall  be  treated  of  in  fucceeding 
Chapters  of  the  Ordinances,  wdrofe  Contexture  the  Miniflers  are  always  to  have 
prefent,. for -their  punctual  Obfervance  of  thofe  Parts  that  touches  them. 

CLXXIII.  They  fhall  in  general  be  careful  of  all  Matters  appertaining  to  the 
Policy  and  Interefls  of  the  Marine,  in  the  Diftrifts  of  their  refpeftive  Provinces, 
in  the  fame  Manner  as  the  Intendants  of  the  Departments  do,  whofe  Functions 
they  exercife,  although  fubordinate  to  them,  and  with  the  Obligation  to  perform 
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all  their  Inftrudions  in  every  Affair  ;  and  whenever,  or  howfoever,  any  Doubts  or 
Difficulties  arife  in  their  Pradice,  they  are  to  communicate  them,  and  fubmit  them- 
felves  to  their  Decilions  ;  and  they  ffiall  with  all  poffible  Frequency  give  an  Account 
of  the  Novelties  that  occur  in  the  Extent  of  their  Provinces,  that  the  Intendants 
may  be  always  acquainted  with  the  State  of  them,  as  it  imports  my  Service. 

CLXXIV.  If  by  my  particular  Order,  or  that  of  the  Department’s  Intendant, 
any  Affairs  ffiall  be  put  under  his  Care,  as  Abilitation,  careening  of  Ships  that  ffiall 
have  entered  the  Ports  of  his  Province,  freighting  of  Veffels  for  my  Service,  pur- 
chafing  and  remitting  Effeds  to  the  Arfenals  or  Fleet,  or  other  Commiffions  that 
may  offer,  the  Minifter  ffiall,  with  the  greateft  Adivity  and  Promptitude,  comply 
with  what  is  commanded  him,  by  the  moft  efficacious  Means  and  with  all  poffible 
Oeconomy ;  proceeding  in  the  Whole  with  due  Exadnefs,  that  a  legitimate  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  Funds  may  appear ;  for  without  this,  and  the  regular  Inftruments 
to  juftify  it,  the  Difcharge  or  the  Account  he  prefents  ffiall  not  be  admitted. 

CLXXV.  If  the  careening,  running-over,  or  any  other  Work  ffiould  offer  in  a 
Ship  of  my  Fleet,  or  any  other  of  my  Veffels,  when  there  is  no  Minifter  in 
the  Squadron  to  fupervife  it,  the  provincial  one  ffiall  account  for  the  Charges  by 
Relation  from  him  who  ffiall  have  aded  as  Captain,  or  principal  Overfeer  of  thje 
Handy  Crafts,  intervening  by  the  Veffel’s  Commander ;  which  Relations  ffiall  ex¬ 
plain  the  Number  and  Nature  of  the  Journal,  with  Expreffion  of  Days,  and  Names 
of  the  Workmen,  the  Confumption  of  Materials,  and  the  Ufes  they  were  applied 
to ;  and  if  thefe  were  purchafed  folely  for  this  Purpofe,  the  Minifters  ffiall  colled 
Receipts  from  the  Sellers,  diftinguiffiing  the  Sorts,  Prices,  and  the  Perfon  who  took 
charge  of  them,  and  they  are  to  be  paid  for  in  the  Capital  of  the  Department ;  he 
ffiall  oblige  the  Matter,  or  him  who  ferves  as  fuch,  to  draw  a  Bill,  with  equal  Dif- 
tindion,  in  Favour  of  the  Venders,  with  the  Intervention  of  the  Minifter  himfelf. 

CLXXVI.  In  regard  of  Affreightments  for  my  Service,  the  Minifter  ffiall  agree 
(according  to  the  Orders  he  ffiall  have  received)  with  the  Owners  of  the  Veffels 
by  the  Ton  or  Quintal,  for  Months  or  Voyages,  and  ffiall  fend  the  Contrads  to 
the  Office  of  the  Department,  with  Expreffion  of  the  Dimenfions,  by  which  the 
Tonnage  or  Quintalage  may  be  known,  with  the  State,  manning,  and  arming, 
according  to  the  Intent  of  their  Voyages,  the  Prices  agreed  on  for  the  Freight,  and 
the  other  Conditions  ftipulated,  with  a  Declaration  of  what  is  to  be  anticipated ; 
and  in  Cafe  of  its  having  been  received,  or  fome  Succour  given  on  Account,  the 
Captain’s  or  Patron’s  Receipt  is  to  be  prefented  j  all  which  ffiall  be  accompanied 
by  the  Obligations  given  for  Security  of  a  Compliance  with  his  Contrad. 

CLXXVII.  In  refped  of  the  purchafing  and  remitting  of  Stores,  the  Patron,  or 
Perfons  who  take  Charge  of  their  Tranfportation,  fhall  give  Acknowledgements 
in  favour  of  the  Sellers,  for  Juftification  of  the  Payments  that  the  Minifter  makes, 
taking  from  them  Receipts,  with  the  aforefaid  Circumftances,  for  the  Credit  of  his 
Account ;  he  ffiall  give  Paffes  to  the  Conveyers,  with  Diftindion  of  Commodities, 
and  Expreffion  of  their  being  charged  therewith,  until  they  prefent  a  Certificate  of 
their  Delivery  in  the  Place  direded  ;  and  if  the  Purchafe  fhould  not  be  by  a  fepa- 
rate  Contrad,  the  Price  in  which  the  Carriage  is  agreed,  and  the  Conditions  of  the 
Freight,  ffiall  be  expreffed. 

CLXXVIII.  In  cafe  of  making  a  Fall  of  Wood  in  his  Province  for  Building, 
and  the  Felling,  Carriage,  and  Conveyance  by  Sea  to  its  deftined  Port  be  contraded, 
for,  he  ffiall  take  Care  that  the  Conditions  agreed  to  ffiall  be  pundually  complied 
with,  and  for  which  he  ffiall  facilitate  every  Thing  neceffary  ;  he  fhall  examine  the 
Pieces  to  fee  that  they  be  of  the  Quality  ftipulated,  ftridly  regarding  that  there  be' 
no  Excefs  in  the  Quantity,  cut  down. ;  he  ffiall  examine  with  great  Exadnefs  the 
cubical  Cubits,  Feet,  or  Palms  that  each  Piece  contains,  taking  a  precife  Account  of 
this  Meafurement,  and  marking  it  on  the  Piece  ;  and  in  the  Paffes  that  ffiall  be 
given  to  the  Patrons  which  carry  them,  the  Number  of  Pieces,  the  Ufes  they  are 
defigned  for,  and  their  Meafures  that  each  Veffel  carries,  ffiall  be  fpecified  :  If  the 
Fall,  Working,  and  Tranfporting  be  done  by  Adminiftration,  he  ffiall  appoint  the 
Overfeers  and  Workmen  to  be  employed,  and  fhall  keep  an  exad  Account  of  all 
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the  Charges,  regulating  them  with  the  greateft  Oeconomy,  as  he  is  rerponfible  if 
wanting  therein,  and  which  he  is  to  juftify  by  fworn  Accounts,  and  the  Accidents 
that  may  happen  to  occahon  Lofs  or  Damage,  by  authentiek  and  faithful  Telti- 
monies. 

CLXXIX.  If  there  fhould  be  permanent  Fabricks  eftablifhed  in  the  Province, 
or  provilionally  fettled  in  foine  Emergency,  and  fome  Marine  Works  lhali  have 
been  undertaken  in  it,  as  the  building  of  Moles,  cleanfi-ng  of  Ports,  &c.  and  no  Mi- 
eider  particularly  encharged  with  the  Infpedtion  of  the  laid  Fabricks  or  Works,  he 
of  the  Province  fha.ll  take  on  him  the  Care  thereof,  keeping  a  clear  and  minute 
Account  necelfary  for  the  Security  of  my  Intercds,  that  they  be  not  detrimented  or 
mifapplied,  whether  the  Works  are  executed  by  Adminillration  or  Contradt ;  and 
when  his  Attention  to  other  Affairs  does  not  permit  his  continual  Affilfance  in  the 
Places  where  they  are  edablifhed,  he  lhali  appoint  a  Perfcn  or  Perfons  of  known 
Ability  and  Integrity  as  his  Suhlfitutes,  who  lhali  give  him  punctual  Advice  of  the 
Progrefs  they  make  and  the  Charges  caufed,  governing  himfelf  in  the  Whole  by  the 
general  Inftrudtions,  and  particular  Orders,  that  he  flaall  receive  from  the  Intendant 
of  the  Department. 

CLXXX.  In  other  Expences  that  may  offer,  as  fuccouring  Prifoners  or  other 
Perfons  that  lhali  be  necelfary,  judiciary  Payments  for  Diligences  de  Officio  apper¬ 
taining  to  my  Service,  and  any  other  that  lhali  appear  legitimate,  lhali  be  credited 
the  Minider  on  Sight  of  the  Receipts  that  he  flaall  prefent,.  with  the  prefcribed 
Didindtion  of  thofe  who  received  them,  Sellers,  and  Scriveners  ;  and  if  it  lhould  ;be 
necelfary  to  difpatch  Expredes  to  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  to  the  Subdelegates 
of  the  Province,  or  to  any  other  Part,  by  urgent  Motives  in  my  Service,  he  fhall 
take  Receipts  on  the  Licences  they  carry,  and  it  fhall  appear  under  the  Firms  of  the 
Perfons  to  whom  the  Packets  or  Letters  went  directed,  that  they  had  received  them, 
with  which  Requifites  there  fhall  be  no  Embarras  in  the  Payment  of  the  Charges 
occafioned. 

CLXXXI.  The  Miniders  of  the  Marine  fhall  maintain  a  perfect  Correfpondence 
with  thofe  of  the  Revenue  and  Adminiftrators,  not  oppoling  thefe  latter  in  their 
Examination  and  Intervention  which  they  ought  to  have  in  the  Goods  that  fhall 
be  laved  from  Shipwrecks,  or  unloaded  from  Prizes,  for  the  Duties  to  which  they 
may  be  fubjedh,  but  abiding  them  all  poffibie  on  their  Part  to  recover  the  Admiralty 
Duties  under  their  Care,  with  the  Referve  of  the  Anchorage  belonging  to  the 
Captain  of  the  Port,  according  to  the  edablifhed  Arancel,  which  fhall  remain  at 
prefent  without  Innovation.  The  Miniders  or  Subdelegates  of  Marine  fhall  not 
permit  thofe  of  the  Revenue  to  fearch  the  Houles  of  thofe  matriculated,  without  a 
Demand  of  their  Aid  precedes,  which  they  can  on  no  Pretence  deny  them ;  but 
rather  (if  neceffary)  they  fhall  adid  with  the  Perfons  to  execute  the  Diligence,  that 
thereby  they  may  evitate  the  Damages  which  may  refult  from  the  contrary,  and 
obviate  the  Competitions  which  this  may  originate  ;  proceeding  always  in  Concord 
with  the  fold  Miniders,  facilitating  what  they  want,  and  fecuring  any  of  the 
Matriculated  or  other  of  their  Dependants,  whenfoever  they  fhall  be  required. 

CLXXX II.  To  all  Veil'd s,  as  well  national  as  Strangers,  that  fhall  be  forced  or 
by  any  other  Accident  put  into  the  Ports  of  his  Province,  he  fhall  facilitate  what- 
ioever  they  frail  aife  or  want  for  Repairs  and  Suhfidence,  with  the  correlpondenf 
Precaution,  that  they  charge  a  jud  Value  for  all  without  Excels  or  Diminution  from 
the  current  Prices :  if  they  are  Men  of  War  the  Minider  is  to  advife  me  by  the 
find  .Occafionj  and  if  thefe  or  tlic  private  Veffels  fhould  bring  any  News  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  State,  they  fhall  do  it  by  an  extraordinary  Pod,  as  they  fhall  with  what 
they  acquire  of  the  fame  Nature  by  the  Towers  on  the  Coad,  or  by  other  fecure 
Means.  :  ■  ,  . 

CL  XXXIII.  In  Confequence  of  what  is  declared  in  Chap.  VI.  Treat  if e  VL  of 
the  Ordinances,  the  provincial  Miniders  and  their  Subdelegates  frail  he  privative 
Judges  of  all  the  Tedates  and  abintedate  matriculated  Perfons,  and  other  Marine  De¬ 
pendants  fubjedt  to  its  { urifdiclion ;  as  alfo  of  the  Widows,  in  refpedf  that,  whild  they 
remain,  ib,  thev  are  to  enjoy  the  Privileges  and  Exemptions  that  their  Huibandfc 
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did,  without  the  ordinary  Juftices  having  the  leaft  Intervention  therein;  The  Mini- 
fters  ffiall  put  in  Pradice  what  is  provided  in  the  aforefaid  Chapter  relative  to  Wills, 
tonfequential  Dividends,  and  Abinteftates ;  diligently  obferving,  that  in  all  the 
Scrivener’s  Offices  of  Marine  in  the  refpedivc  Towns,  the  Inftruments  conducive 
to  the  fatisfying  of  Debts  and  avoiding  Law-Suits  which  might  futurely  arife  ffiall 
be  carefully  preferred. 

CLXXX1V.  The  Minifters  are  to  maintain  in  the  moft  intelligible  Difpofition 
all  the  Inftrudions  and  Orders  that  ffiall  be  communicated  to  them,  and  the  Expe¬ 
dients  which  they  have  caufed  in  the  fucceffive  Courfe  of  their  Miniftry,  preferring 
them  all,  as  well  as  the  current  and  ancient  Lifts  of  Matricula,  fo  that  they  may 
lerve  for  the  Government  of  their  Succeflors,  to  whom  they  are  to  deliver  them 
by  Inventory  when  they  are  removed  :  And  they  ffiall  take  Care  that  their  Sub¬ 
delegates  keep  the  fame  Regifter  of  the  Office  Papers,  conducing  to  a  perfed  Intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  Affairs  committed  to  his  Charge,  and  that  they  alfo  make  a  formal. 
Delivery  of  them  to  thofe  who  ihall  fucceed  to  their  Employs. 

CLXXXV.  If  any  one  of  the  Subdelegates  ffiould  die,  the  Minifter  of  the 
Province  ffiall  have  the  Faculty  to  name  one  (who  he  ihall  eled  from  among  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Place,  with  the  Circumftances  expreffed  in  the  XV.  Article ), 
until  the  Intendant  of  the  Department,  after  Information,  ffiall  difpofe  what  to  him 
ffiall  feem  proper  ;  he  may  likewife  fufpend  the  Subdelegates  from  the  Exercife  of 
their  Eundions,  who  by  Mifapplication  or  bad  Condud  do  not  perform  their  Duty 
with  Zeal  and  Difmtereftedneis  neceffary  in  my  Service,  giving  an  immediate 
Account  thereof  to  the  Intendant,  who  is  to  be  informed  (extra  of  the  Cafes 
cauftng  thefe  Determinations)  of  all  that  he  ffiall  obferve  in  the  Condud,  Appli¬ 
cation,  Intelligence,  and  Proceedings  of  the  Subdelegates;  propofing  to  him  all  that 
he  ffiall  conceive  to  be  moft  advantageous  to  the  Benefit  and  good  Government  of 
the  Marine,  and  acquainting  him  with  the  Perfons  who  in  the  Towns  are  diftin- 
guiihed  for  their  Qualifications  to  difeharge,  and  Inclinations  to  dedicate  themfelves 
to  the  Service. 

CLXXXVI.  When  the  Minifter,  either  by  Sicknefs  or  arty  other  weighty  Mo¬ 
tive,  is  hindered  from  making  the  regular  Viftt  of  his  Province,  or  transferring  him- 
felf  to  any  Part  where  he  deems  his  Prefenoe  neceffary,  he  may  value  on  the  Sub¬ 
delegate  in  whom  he  hath  the  greateft  Confidence,  that  in  his  Name  he  may 
execute  it ;  but  if,  previous  to  taking  this  Refolution,  there  is  Room  to  confult  the 
Intendant  of  the  Department,  he  ffiall  fo  do,  and  wait  his  Approbation  or  Order 
how  to  ad  ;  but  Time  not  allowing  this,  he  ffiall  give  him  an  Account  by  the  firft 
Occafion,  manifefting  the  Impediment  ;  and  if  this  ffiould  not  be  lawful,  he  ffiall 
remain  fubjed  to  the  Piiniffiment  adequate  to  hisOmiffion  and  little  Zeal. 

CLXXXVII.  In  the  Province  whofe  Capital  is  that  of  the  Department,  there 
ffiall  be  a  Minifter  particularly  encharged  with  its  Matricula,  and  other  Depen- 
dancies  in  the  ordinary  Courfe  of  it,  in  the  fame  Conformity  •  wuth  thofe  of  the 
others,  and  as  is  ordered  in  the  preceding  xArticles  of  it;  with  the  Difference  that,  for 
all  which  occurs  wbilft  he  remains  in  the  Place  of  his  Refidence,  he  is  to  ad  imme¬ 
diately  by  the  Orders  and  in  the  Name  of  the  Intendant,  and  that  by  this  latter  all 
contentious  Caufes  that  ffiall  be  followed  in  Juftice  ffiall  be  judged  ;  though  the 
Minifter  of  the  Province  may  hear  the  firft  Complaints,  and  endeavour  an  Agree¬ 
ment  of  the  Parties,  as  hath  been  provided. 

,  CLXXXVIII.  In  the  Provinces  of  lYilboa,  and  Saint  SebaJUan ,  of  wffiich  the 
firft  comprehends  the  Lordffiip  of  Bifcay  with  its  Diftrids,  and  the  fecond  the 
Province  of  Guipuzcaa ,  no  Matriculation  of  Manners  or  Artifans  ffiall  be  efta- 
bliffied ;  it  therefore  muft  confequerttly  depend  on  the  ordinary  Juriididion  (as 
hitherto)  and  not  on  the  Marine  ;  though  its  Minifter  Ihall  have  a  Lift  of  all 
thofe  inhabiting  in  each  Place,  it  being  the  Obligation  of  their  Juftices  to  deliver  to 
the  Minifter;  at  the  end  of  every  Year,  an  authenticated  Account  of  the  Number 
adually  exi fling,  with  a  Diftindion  ;of  the  Ab  fen-tees  on  a  known  Appointment 
and  with  a  Probability  of  returning ;  thofe  that  have  died,  or  of  whofe  Settlement 
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they  are  ignorant ;  to  the  End  that  by  this  Means  the  Seafaring  People  which  are 
in  thefe  Provinces  may  be  known,  for  the  Urgencies  of  my  Service. 

CLXXXIX.  In  Proportion  to  the  Number  there  are  of  People,  and  thofe  that 
fhall  be  wanting  for  my  Ships,  Orders  fhall  be  given  to  the  Deputations  of  thefe 
Provinces  to  recruit  them  in  the  Manner  they  fhall  deem  mofc  compatible  writh 
their  Government,  and  fhall  prefent  them  to  the  Minifter  of  Marine  in  the  Time 
that  fhall  be  prefcribed;  who  fhall  only  admit  fuch  as  are  fit,  and  that  plainly  appears 
to  him  to  be  of  the  Marine  Profeftion,  and  fhall  take  Care  to  remit  them  by  Sea 
to  the  Ports  appointed,  giving  them  the  regular  anticipated  Pay,  and  admitting  the 
Aflignations  which  they  fhall  leave  made  for  the  Relief  of  their  Families,  under  the 
Rules  prefcribed  in  the  Articles  which  treat  of  this  Matter ;  and  they  fhall  be  ad- 
vertifed  that  from  that  Day  they  remain  engaged  in  my  Service,  and,  although 
without  the  Denomination  of  Matriculates,  they  become  fubjedt  to  the  ordinary 
Punifhment  of  Defertion,  if  they  abandon  it  without  a  legitimate  licence ;  a  fuffi- 
cient  Power  remaining  with  the  Minifter  to  profecute,  apprehend,  and  remit  the 
Delinquents  to  his  Squadron  or  Capital  of  the  Department,  notwithftanding  any 
Right  or  Privilege  to  the  contrary  ;  wrhich  the  J  uftices  fhall  not  embarras,  but 
rather  afford  the  Minifter  all  the  Help  he  fhall  want,  on  Penalty  of  my  Indig¬ 
nation. 

CXC.  To  the  Mariner,  Carpenter,  or  Calker  of  thefe  Provinces,  who  fhall  faith¬ 
fully  have  made  a  Campaign  in  my  Ships,  or  worked  in  my  Arfenals  and  Docks, 
and  fhall  be  difpofed  to  concur  to  the  fame  Service  whenever  he  fhall  be  called  on, 
the  Minifter  fhall  give  a  Certificate,  in  Virtue  of  which  he  fhall  be  permitted  to 
fifh  and  navigate  in  any  Part  of  my  Dominions,  as  if  he  was  matriculated ;  but  if 
his  Abfence  from  the  Country  fhall  exceed  four  Years  (which  fhall  be  verified  by 
the  Date  of  the  Certificate),  the  Fifhery  or  Navigation  fhall  no  longer  be  permitted 
him  unlefs  he  becomes  matriculated,  or  (returned  to  his  Country)  he  makes  another 
Campaign  and  obtains  a  new  Certificate  ;  without  which,  it  is  my  Will  that  neither 
fifhing  nor  navigating  be  allowed  to  any  Sailor  or  Handicraft  of  thefe  Provinces, 
and  more  efpecially  to  America. 

CXCI.  The  Fifhery  fhall  only  be  permitted  them  in  the  Ports  and  on  the  Cpafls 
of  the  faid  Provinces,  and  the  Minifters  fhall  not.oppofe  their  exercifing  it  under 
the  municipal  Laws  and  Cuftoms  ;  and  the  failing  in  national  Veflels  which  fhall 
be  fitted  out  in  them  for  a  lawful  Trade,  or  on  a  Cruife  againft  the  Enemies  of  my 
Crown,  muft  be  with  Paffports  or  Patents,  which  they  fhall.  receive  from  the  Mi¬ 
nifter,  according  to  Cuftom,  on  Pain  of  remaining  fubjedt  to  the  fame  Penalties 
which  my  other  Vaflals  are  who  fail  without  them;  and  their  Lifts  of  the  Crew 
fhall  be  certified  by  the  Minifter,  although  he  is  not  to  meddle  in  their  Number 
or  Quality,  only  in  not  permitting  any  one  that  is  matriculated  in  any  of  the 
Provinces  of  my  Dominions,  and  hath  not  the  regular  Licence  of  his  Minifter,  to 
be  excluded  therein.  ,  ,, 

CXCII.  In  the  Prohibition  of  ferving  in  foreign  Ships  of  War,  or  Commerce, 
the  Natives  of  thefe  Provinces  are  equally  included,  and  under  the  fame  Penalties 
as  all  my  other  Subje&s  ;  this  Infpe£rion  being  privative  of  the  Minifters  of  Ma¬ 
rine,  who  may  permit  it  to  thofe  in  whofe  Conduct  they  have  fufficient  Satisfa&ion 
and  Security,  that  in  a  regular  Time  they  will  return  to  their  Country,  without 
alienating  themfelves  always  from-  it  ;  to  which  Inconvenience  not  only  the  Mi¬ 
nifters,  but  the  Juftices  of  the  Towns  and  the  Deputies  of  the  Provinces  are  to 
occur  as  refponfible  (which  they  fhall  be)  for  any  Toleration,  Diflimulation,  dr 
Omiffion  in  applying  the  mpft  opportune,  Remedy,  conducive  to  evitate  fp  great 
a  Prejudice.  The  Minifters  of  Marine  in  thefe  Provinces  fhall  likewife  be  careful 
that  no  Sailors  matriculated  in  other  Provinces  fhall  hide  themfelves  in  thefe  ;  ob- 
lerving  that  they  be  not  employed  in  the  Fifhery  or  other  Bufmefs,  except  they 
have  a  formal  Licence  from  the  Minifter  of  their  Province,  apprehending  thofe 
who  are  found  without  it,  and  fending  them  immediately  to  w7here  they  ought 
to  go. 
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CXCIII.  In  all  other  Cafes  appertaining  to  the  Marine  Jurifdidion,  its  Minifters 
fhall  exercife  them  in  thefe  Provinces  in  the  fame  Manner  as  they  ptadife  in  the 
others  ;  the  Caufe-s  which  proceed  from  forcible  Arrivals,  Wrecks,  Prizes,  &c. 
appertaining  to  its  Tribunal,  with  all  their  Incidences,  as  the  Intervention  in  the 
Care  of  planting  and  preferring  the  Woods  for  the  Conftrudion  of  Veffels  does, 
in  Compliance  with  the  general  and  particular  Rules  that  are  ordered,  or  that  fhall 
henceforward  be  ordered,  to  be  obferved  in  thefe  Countries. 

CXCIV.  That  the  Minifters  of  the  Provinces  may  live  with  the  Decency  cor- 
refpondent  to  their  Characters,  and  for  the  precife  Expences  of  Journies,  Ports,  &c. 
Gratifications  fhall  be  appointed  them,  proportionable  to  the  Extent  and  Circum- 
ftances  of  their  Provinces  ;  it  being  my  Will,  that  they  occafion  no  Charge  to  their 
Towns,  as  they  are  obliged  to  defray  all  Expences  themfelves,  without  exacting 
the  leaft  Trifle  by  Way  of  Aid  de  Dipenfe ,  a  Prefent,  or  without  any  other  Pretext 
whatfoever ;  neither  to  take  Fees  or  Gratifications  for  Sentences,  Orders,  or  Decrees 
that  they  fhall  give,  nor  for  figning  of  Patents,  Pafiports,  Licences,  or  other  Dif- 
patches  of  their  Minirtry. 

CXCV.  In  the  cuftomary  Vi  fits  which  the  provincial  Minirters  are  annually  to 
make,  and  in  Journies  which  may  extraordinarily  offer,  the  Places  in  their  Tranfit 
fhall  be  obliged  to  furnifh  them  with  a  decent  Lodging  for  the  Time  that  they 
remain  there,  to  pafs  their  Reviews,  and  evacuate  the  other  Dependencies  of  their 
Office,  without  this  extending  to  any  more  than  a  fimple  covering,  and  admi- 
niftering  to  them  all  the  neceffary  Affiftance,  they  paying  for  Things  taken  at  their 
juft  and  current  Prices. 

CXCVI.  As  well  in  their  Vifitation  Ads  as  in  any  others,  ordinary  or  extraor¬ 
dinary,  wherein  the  Minifters  are  forced  to  value  on  the  Juftices  for  their  Aid  in 
notifying  or  publifhing  them  ;  it  is  my  Will,  that  they  perform  it  with  all  due  At¬ 
tention  and  Civility  by  Means  of  political  Offices,  to  which  the  Juftices  fhall  re¬ 
ciprocally  correfpond,  concurring  promptly  to  the  furthering  of  my  Service,  with¬ 
out  Difgufts  or  Objections  to  retard  it;,  in  the  Heads  ofDiftrids  where  Troops  are 
garrifoned,  or  quartered,  the  Marine  Minifters  of  that  Province  fhall  have  a  Guard 
of  a  Corporal  and  four  Soldiers  (being  a  commanding  Commiffary);  if  of  War,  a 
Corporal  and  two  Soldiers  ;  and  if  of  a  Province,  one  Soldier  only. 

CXCVII.  When  the  Minifters  are  removed from  one  Province  to  another,  or  return 
to  the  Capital  of  the  Department,  the  Intendant  fhall  have  their  Condud  and  Beha¬ 
viour  during  their  Government  ftridly  examined  into  ;  to  which  End,  the  Minifter 
who  fucceeds  fhall  write  to  all  the  Subdelegates  of  the  P^pvince  that  they  fearch  and 
inquire  in  the  Towns  of  their  refpective  Diftrids,  whether  any  one  hath  a  juftifiable 
Complaint  againft  his  Anteceffor;  and  whatfoever  fhall  reach  his  Knowledge  he  fhall 
acquaint  the  Intendant  with,  who  fhall  form  the  correfpondent  Charges  againft  him, 
which,  with  his  fatisfadory  Anfwer,  he  fhall  examine  in  Concurrence  with  the  chief 
Contador,  and  two  ordaining  Commiflaries,  or  of  War,  and  fhall  give  me  an  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Refult,  that  I  may  proportion  a  Reward  or  Punifhment  to  his  De- 
ferts. 

CXCVIII.  Befides  this  Examination,  which  I  command  the  Intendants  not  to 
omit  on  any  Motive  whatfoever,  it  is  my  Will,  that  every  two  'fears  the  ordaining 
Commiflaries,  or  thofe  of  War,  fhall  make  an  Egreflion  from  the  Capital  of  the 
Department,  and  extraordinarily  vifit  the  Provinces,  review  the  matriculated  People, 
hear  and  fatisfy  their  Complaints  ;  pafs  to  the  Clafs  of  dilabled  thofe  that  are  unfit 
for  Service  ;  propofe  for  the  Pay  of  Invalids  fuch  as  deferve  it ;  furvey  the  Ports, 
Woods,  Fabricks,  &c.  informing  themfelves  of  the  Advantages  that  each  Province 
produces,  or  may  eafily  produce,  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Marine  ;  examining  the 
Conduct  of  the  Minifters  and  Subdelegates,  giving  them  opportune  Advices  of  what 
is  convenient  to  be  obferved  for  the  Time  to  come  ;  and  on  returning  to  the  Capital 
of  the  Department,  they  fhall  faithfully  acquaint  the  Intendant  with  the  true  State 
of  the  Marine  Affairs  in  the  Provinces  which  they  have  vifited. 

CXCIX.  And  as  it  is  neceffary  that  as  well  the  Director-General  of  the  Fleet  as 
the  Commandants-General  of  the  Departments,  be  equally  informed  of  the  Con- 
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dition  of  Marine  Affairs  in  the  Kingdom ;  of  its  Ports,  Coafts,  and  the  Material 
which  are  in  its  Provinces  for  Marine  Ufes  ;  to  the  End  that  with  this  Knowledge 
they  may  treat  and  agree  with  the  Intendants  on  Armaments,  ConftruCtions,  Ca- 
reenings,  Fabricks,  Security  of  Ports,  &c.  and  propole  to  me  what  they  conceive  to 
be  molt  important  and  advantageous  to  my  Service  :  And,  confequent  to  the  Art. 
XVIII.  Chap.  II.  I’reatife  II.  of  the  Ordinances,  an  intelligent  Captain  of  a  Ship  or 
Frigate  fhall  be  appointed  with  each  Minider-InfpeCtor,  who,  although  without 
Intervention  in  the  ACts  of  the  InfpeCtion,  fhall  affid  at  the  Review  of  the  People, 
and  the  vifiting  of  the  Woods  and  Ports,  to  take  faithful  Notes  of  all  that  is  conve¬ 
nient  for  the  Notice  and  Government  of  his  Commandant. 

CC.  A  Gratification  fhall  be  appointed  for  the  Miniders-InfpeCtors,  and  the 
Officers  that  accompany  them,  to  bear  their  Expences,  and  that  they  may  perform 
their  Vifits  in  the  Manner  as  is  commanded  to  the  provincial  Miniders,  in  the 
preceding  Atrticles  CXCIV.  and  CXCV.  without  exacting  any  Thing  from  the 
Places  they  arrive  at  more  than  a  bare  Lodging;  and  they  fhall  treat  the  Judices 
with  the  Civility  ordered,  and  every  one  with  good  Manners  and  Urbanity,  necef- 
fary  to  evitate  Difguds  and  Competitions  to  the  Retardment  of  my  Service. 

And  that  the  Whole  of  what  is  expreffed  in  the  preceding  Two  Hundred  Ar¬ 
ticles  may  have  a  due  Compliance,  I  command  my  Councils,  Chanceries,  Audi¬ 
ences,  and  other  Tribunals;  Captains-General  and  Intendants  of  Provinces;  Go¬ 
vernors,  Mayors,  Judges,  and  judices  of  all  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages  in  my 
Kingdoms,  and  efpecially  thofe  of  its  maritime  Coads  ;  the  DireCtor-General,  the 
Commandants-Generals,  and  other  Officers  of  the  Navy ;  the  Intendants  of  the 
Marine  Departments,  and  all  Claffes  of  its  Miniders,  that  they  punctually  obey 
(without  Contradiction)  every  Point  contained  and  explained  in  the  aforefaid  Ar¬ 
ticles  now  and  futurely,  any  Law,  Ordinance,  or  PraCtice  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
danding,  my  Will  being  fo.  Bucn  Retiro ,  the  fil'd  of  January ,  One  Thoufand 
Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty-one. 

YO  EL  REY  (I  the  King).  Don  Cenon  de  Somodevilla. 

I  have  now  fmifhed  what  I  propofed  remarking  on  the  Marine  Affairs,  to 
which  I  fhall  add  a  brief  ExtraCt  of  the  Ordinances  for  the  Land  Service,  not  to 
*  leave  a  Gap  in  thefe  Differtations,  as  I  think  an  entire  Omiffion  of  this  Chapter 

would  be  ;  I  have  therefore  only  feleCted  what  I  hope  my  Readers  will  approve, 
and  rejected  the  fuperfluous  and  (to  my  Purpofe)  infignificant  Articles. 
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CHAP.  XXI.  i 

.  i. .  .  .  .  , 

His  Majesty’s  Ordinances  for  the  Government,  Discipline,  Sub¬ 
ordination,  and  Service  of  his  Armies. 

The  faid  Ordinances  are  comprifed  in  3  Volf,  fmall  Svo.  VIII.  Trcatifes,  and 
CXXII.  Chapters ,  of  which  I  fhall  give  my  Readers  a  fufficient  AbdraCt  for  their 
Information  ;  without  unneceffarily  enlarging  on  a  SubjeCt  which  may  be  tedious, 
or  at  bed  not  agreeable  to  mod  of  tliem  ;  though  I  think,  in  this  general  Work,  I 
fhould  be  blamed  totally  to  omit  them. 

Vol.  I.  Treatise  I. 

Of  the  . Force,  Footing ,  and  Place  of  the  Regiments  of  Infantry. 

I.  The  Footing  my  Infantry  (fays  the  King),  at  prefent  compofed  of  Spaniards , 
IriJh,  Italians ,  Walloons ,  and  Swijfers ,  fhall,  in  their  Formation  obferve  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Method  : 

■2.  The  Spanifh  Infantry  fhall  have  the frf  Place,  the  Ir'fb  Corps  continuing 
in  the  alternative  with  it,  according  to  their  Antiquity ;  the  Italians ,  the  fecond • 
the  Walloons ,  the  third ;  and  the  Swijfers ,  the  fourth. 

3.  Every  Regiment  of  Infantry  fhall  be  compofed  of  two  or  three  Battalions,  as 
I  fhall  determine,  or  my  Regulations  explain ;  each  Battalion  to  confid  of  nine 
Companies  (including  that  of  the  Grenadiers),  which  latter  to  have  a  Captain, 
Lieutenant,  and  Sublieutenant  ;  a  Serjeant  of  the  nrd  Clafs,  another  of  the  fecond, 
a  Drummer,  three  fird  Corporals,  three  fecond,  and  fifty-four  Grenadiers. 

4.  Each  Company  of  Fufileers  is  to  have  a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  and  Sublieu¬ 
tenant  ;  a  Serjeant  of  the  fird  Clafs,  two  of  the  fecond,  two  Drummers,  four  fird 
Corporals,  four  fecond,  and  fixty-four  Soldiers,  if  the  Edablifliment  does  not  exceed 
eighty;  but  if  it  paffes  this  Number,  the  Corporals,  Serjeants,  and  Officers,  fhall  be 
proportionally  augmented. 

5.  The  Plana  Mayor  of  the  fird  Battalion  is  to  be  compofed  of  the  Colonel  (who 
mud  not  have  a  Company),  Serjeant  Major,  Adjutant  Major,  two  Sublieutenants 
of  the  Colours,  a  Chaplain,  a  Surgeon,  a  Corporal,  and  fix  Pioneers,  an  Armourer, 
a  Drum  Major,  and  two  Pipers. 

6.  The  fecond  Battalion  is  to  have  the  fame  Number  of  Companies,  compre¬ 
hending  alfo  that  of  the  Grenadiers,  and  in  every  RefpeCt  its  Footing  is  to  be  equal 
to  the  Force  and  Claffes  of  the  Fird ;  with  the  Difference  that  its  Plana  Mayor  is  to 
be  compofed  of  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  (without  a  Company),  Adjutant  Major,  two 
Sublieutenants  of  the  Colours,  a  Chaplain,  a  Surgeon,  a  Corporal,  and  Six  Pioneers, 
an  Armourer,  and  two  Pipers. 

7.  If  there  fhould  be  a  third  Battalion  (in  this  Cafe  the  Serjeant  Major  fhall  be 
the  fourth  Chief,  and  he  that  fhall  be  the  fecond  Lieutenant  Colonel,  or  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  augmented  Battalion,  fhall  be  called  the  third),  it  Fhall  be  on  the 
Foot,  and  Force,  and  Number  of  Men  as  the  fecond;  and  when  there  is  a  War, 
the  three  Battalions  that  are  on  this  Footing  fhall  be  formed  anew,  extracting 
Companies,  or  Part  of  fome,  to  complete  others,  the  Colonel  electing  the  Officers 
to  form  the  two  Battalions  for  the  Field  of  the  mod  agile,  robud,  and  experienced 
men  ;  and  the  fame  fhall  be  praCtifed  by  the  InfpeCtors-General,  whenever  they 
think  it  neceflaty. 

8.  Although  the  Pioneers  and  Pipers  have  their  Settlement  formed  in  the  Plana 
Mayor,  thefe  nine  Places  of  each  Battalion  ought  to  be  aggregated  to  their  refpeCtive 
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Company,  in  all  that  correfponds  to  their  interior  Government  and  Lodgings  in 
their  Quarters,  &c.  but,  as  well  in  Garriion  as  the  Field,  the  Pioneers  (hall  be  at 
the  Serjeant  Major’s  Order,  apd  he  fhall  then  give  them  a  feparate  Tent,  next  to 
that  of  this  third  Chief. 

9.  The  Pioneers  fhall  be  elected  by  the  Colonel  from  among  the  Soldiers  of  the 
whole  Regiment,  obfcrving  that  they  be  robuft,  adive,  of  a  good  Shape,  well  made, 
and  dextrous  in  managing  the  Hatchet  ;  as  the  chief  Object  of  their  Employ  is  to 
open  Woods,  clear  Roads,  &c.  the  Colonels  directing  their  pradifmg  the  Exercife 
of  their  Inflitution,  whether  in  Places  or  Quarters,  as  often  as. Opportunities  offer, 
and  when  none  prefent  to  occupy  them  in  fuch  Works,  they  fhall  be  employed  in 
the  Service  of  their  Chiefs  as  Order  Bearers. 

1  o.  Each  Battalion  fhall  have  two  Colours,  whofe  Cobartas  mult  be  Scarlet,  and 
the  Staffs  Eight  Feet  and  a  Half  high,  including  the  Butt-End  and  ;  the  firff 

Banner  fhall  be  white,  with  the  Efcutcheon  of  my  royal  Arms;  and  the  other  three 
of  each  Regiment  white,  with  the  Crofs  of  Burgundy ;  and  in  all  of  them  fhall  be 
placed,  in  the  Extremity  of  the  four  Angles  or  Comers,  the  Arms  of  the  Kingdoms, 
Provinces,  or  Places  from  whence  each  refpedive  Corps  takes  its  Denomination,  and 
the  particular  Devices  which  they  have  had  and  ufed  with  my  royal  Approbation  ; 
and  the  Silk  of  each  Colours  fhall  be  Seven  Quarters  fquare. 

T  11.  The  Companies  of  every  Battalion  fhall  preferve  fixed  the  Place  which  each 
one  now  hath,  from  the  Day  of  the  Publication  of  this  Ordinance,  and  the  Practice 
of  intermixing  them  by  the  Antiquity  of  Captains  fhall  ceafe ;  fo  that  they  are 
always  to  form  in  the.  Battalions  from  Right  to  Left  with  this  Order,  1  ft,  2d,  3d, 
4th,  5th,  6th,  yth,  and  8th ;  although  the  Captains  fhould  not  have  by  their 
Standing  the  Place  that  the  Company  fhews  fhould  touch  them,  according  to  their 
Rife;  for. even  when  they  are  vacant  every  one  is  to  remain  in  the  fame  Order 
which  it  had,  and  always  preferve  the  Name  that  (in  forming)  its  Number  gave 
it ;  regulating  according  to  this  Conception  the  Explication  of  the  Confultations. 

1 2.  The  Companies  of  Grenadiers  fhall  likewife  always  preferve  their  Place,  fixed 
in  their  refpedtive  Battalions,  without  the  Neceffity  of  the  oldeft  Captain’s  being  in 
the  firfl. 

13.  About  aggregating  reformed  Officers. 

14.  15,  16.  How  to  form  a  feparate  Corps,  by  a  Detachment  of  Companies  o£ 
Grenadiers  or  others,  for  their  Exercifes  and  Firings,  and  relative  to  the  Officer 
that  fhall  command  them. 


Chap.  II.  Draught  of  Grenadiers. 

1.  To  be  made  from  the  other  Companies  of  the  Battalion. 

2.  When  a  Drummer  is  wanting  in  the  Company  of  Grenadiers,  the  Captain  is 
to  find  one,  &c. 

3.  4,5.  About  the  Captains  of  Grenadiers  choofmg  their  Men  from  the  other 
Companies,  with  the  Qualifications  required  to  be  in  the  Soldiers  fo  draughted. 

6,  7,  8.  When  in  any  Function  the  Grenadiers  Company  fhall  have  fuffered 
Lofs,  it  fhall  be  immediately  made  up  oyt  of  the  others,  fo  that  this  Company  fhall 
always  remain  complete. 

■:  E:  'ATT.  ad  ;T;'x  a:'  .  vdi  in  .T:  ot 

Chap.  III.  Force  and  Booting  of  the  Regiments  of  Harf  and  Dragoons. 

1.  Every  Regiment  of  Horfe  is  to  confift  of  four  Squadrons  of  three  Compa¬ 
nies,  and  each  of  thefe  to  have  a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Enfign,  two  Serjeants, 
four  Corporals,  four  Carabineers,  twenty-nine  Soldiers  mounted,  and  three  on 
Foot,  with  the  fame  Pay  as  the  others. 

2.  The  Colonel  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  fhall  command  the  two  firfl  Squadrons, 
and  their  refpedlive  Commandants  (who  fhall  have  Companies)  the  other  two ;  and 
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in  each  Regiment  the  Commandants  of  the  3d  and  4th  Squadrons  fhall  be  efteemed 
as  effective  Lieutenant  Colonels  in  commanding  all  of  this  Degree  that  are  reformed 
and  graduated,  and  all  Serjeant  Majors,  being  coniidered  as  3d  Chiefs  of  the 
Corps  in  which  they  ferve;  and  the  Commandant  of  the  4th  Squadron  fhall  pafs  to 
that  of  the  3d  without  the  Necefhty  of  a  new  Dilpatch ;  but  both  the  Comman¬ 
dants  fhall  do  the  Service  of  Captains,  except  on  thofe  Occafions  in  which,  fepa- 
rated  from  their  Corps,  they  each  march  with  his  Squadron,  &c. 

3.  The  Plana  Mayor  fhall  be  compofed  of  the  Colonel,  Lieutenant  Colonel  (both 
with  Companies),  Serjeant  Major,  two  Adjutants,  four  Standard  Bearers,  Chap¬ 
lain,  Surgeon,  Marflial  Major,  Kettle  Drummer,  and  twelve  Trumpeters,  one  to 
each  Company. 

4.  In  forming  the  Squadrons  the  regular  Order  fhall  be  obferved,  viz.  the  iff 
to  the  Pvight,  the  3d  to  the  Left  of  this,  and  the  4th  following ;  the  2d  fhall  form 
its  left  Side. 

5.  A  Regiment  of  Dragoons  fhall  contain  the  fame  Number  of  Squadrons  and 
Companies  as  the  Horfe,  with  a  Captain,  Lieutenant,  Enfign,  two  Serjeants,  one 
Drummer,  four  Corporals,  four  Grenadiers,  twenty-nine  Soldiers  mounted,  and 
three  difmounted,  to  each  Company. 

6.  7,  8,  9.  The  Command,  Forming,  Plana  Mayor,  &c.  are  the  fame  in  the 
Dragoons  as  in  the  Cavalry,  without  any  material  Difference. 

1  o.  The  Officers  of  the  Carabineers  in  the  Horfe,  and  Grenadiers  in  the  Dra- 
groons,  fhall,  on  commencing  the  Campaign,  have  their  a&ual  Pay  augmented,  viz. 
the  Captain  one  hundred  Rials  of  Vellon  per  Month,  a  Lieutenant  fifty,  and  an 
Jinfign  forty ;  and  this  to  continue  during  the  War. 

,  • .  >  •  *  1  <  ♦ 
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Chap.  IV.  The  Method  to  be  followed for  the  Recovery ,  Keepings  the  Gratification 

for  recruiting  and  remounting. 

1.  For  every  Serjeant’s,  Drummer’s,  Corporal’s,  or  Soldier’s  Place,  that  completes 
the  Footing  of  each  Regiment  of  Infantry,  fhall  be  credited,  by  my  royal  Revenue, 
the  Gratification  for  recruiting  which  the  Regulations  that  ferve  for  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  my  Treafuries  preferibe;  which  Credit  is  to  be  fettled  by  the  total  of  Places 
that,  according  to  an  Extract,  each  Battalion  fhall  have  effective  and  appear  on 
Reviews. 

2.  This  Stock  is  to  be  depofited  in  a  Cheft,  of  which  the  Colonel  or  Commandant 
of  the  Corps  is  to  have  one  Key,  the  Serjeant  Major  another,  and  the  Depofitory 
Captain  of  each  Battalion  a  third,  &c. 

3.  With  the  ProduiR  of  this  Fund  Recruits  fhall  be  made,  and  the  Strength  of 
each  Company  maintained,  &c. 

4.  The  Colonel  is  to  improve  the  proper  Time  for  recruiting,  and  to  advife  the 
Infpedlor  General  of  the  Places  where  he  propofes  to  plant  his  Colours,  and  the 
Parties  he  intends  to  fend  out ;  he  is  to  give  the  recruiting  Officers  their  Inftrudlions, 
who  are  not  to  take  the  Filiation  of  any  Recruit  who  is  at  the  Time  inebriated,  and 
he  that  is  inadmiffible,  by  contravening  to  the  Inftrudions  given,  fhall  be  re- 
fufed,  and  the  Expence  occafioned  by  his  lifting,  with  the  Succours  he  fhall  have 
received  from  the  Place  where  he  was  lifted  to  that  where  the  Regiment  is  garri- 
foned,  with  thofe  he  fhall  want  for  his  Regrefs,  fhall  be  dedu&ed  from  the  Officer’s 
Pay,  &c. 

10,  and  1 1.  Every  Officer,  Serjeant,  or  Corporal,  who  is  commiffioned  to  recruit, 
is  not  knowingly  to  admit  any  Soldier  of  another  Corps  in  the  Army  or  Navy;  but 
it  fhall  be  lawful  to  recruit  from  the  Militia,  for  the  Space  of  feven  Years  in  the  In¬ 
fantry,  and  eight  in  the  Cavalry,  which  fhall  be  equivalent  to  the  ten  Years  they  are 
to  ferve  in  the  Militia  ;  he  is  to  be  taken  voluntarily,  without  Violence  or  Deceit, 
of  fixteen  Years  old  in  Time  of  Peace,  and  eighteen  in  Time  of  War,  and  not  to 
exceed  forty ;  his  Religion  muft  be  Roman  Catholick  Apoftolick,  his  Stature  up¬ 
wards  of  iive  Feet  meafured  unihod,  with  a  Difpofttion,  Robuftnefs,  and  Agility  fit 
Vol.  I.  7  B  to 
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to  refill  the  Fatigues  of  the  Army,  without  any  notable  Imperfection  in  his  Perfon, 
free  from  habitual  or  incurable  Diforders,  and  exempt  from  any  indecent  Vice,  or 
infamous  Extraction,  as  Mulatto,  Gipfey,  Hangman,  Butcher,  &c.  or  who  hath 
been  chaftifed  by  the  Juftice  with  a  Banifhment  or  Mark  of  Infamy. 

1 1.  Clarions  and  Drummers  may  be  recruited  Boys,  though  not  under  ten  Years 
old  ;  but,  on  reaching  fixteen,  they  fhall  be  afked  whether  they  will  continue  in  the 
royal  Service;  and  if  they  anfwer  in  the  Affirmative,  they  fhall  take  the  Oath  of  Fi¬ 
delity,  and  thenceforward  become  fubjeCt  to  the  Penalties  of  the  Ordinance,  &c. 

13.  No  more  Pay  than  the  Regulation  appoints  fhall  by  any  Means  be  offered, 
nor  any  other  Advantage  promifed  that  may  deceitfully  engage  the  Wills  of  the 
Recruits  ;  no  one  is  to  be  admitted  for  a  limited  Time  lefs  than  fix  Years  in  Peace, 
and  five  in  War,  &c. 

14.  The  Recruit  who  will  not  take  lifting  Money,  he  fhall  be  given  to  un¬ 
derhand  that  he  fhall  be  attended  to  with  Preference  of  thofe  that  fhall  have  taken 
it,  of  equal  Standing,  whenever  his  good  Services  fhall  render  him  worthy  of 
this  DiftinCtion  ;  and  this  Circumftance  of  engaging  his  Liberty  without  the  Medi¬ 
ation  of  Intereft,  fhall  be  exprefled  in  the  Certificate  to  be  given  him. 

15.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20.  As  foon  as  the  Recruit  prefents  himfelf  before  the 
recruiting  Colours,  the  Officer  fhall  examine  him  whether  he  has  been  induced  to 
take  on  by  Deceit  or  Force,  what  lifting  Money  hath  been  offered  him,  &c.  and  the 
Officer  finding  him  qualified  with  all  the  Requifites  to  legitimate  his  Admiffion, 
he  fhall  inform  him  of  the  Penalties  for  Defertion,  and  efpecially  thofe  for  the  Yvant 
of  Subordination,  and  fhall  give  him  the  lifting  Money,  and  the  neceffary  Certi¬ 
ficate  :  And  whatever  Recruits  are  made  out  of  the  Places  of  War,  or  where  there 
is  no  Commiffary,  they  fhall  be  noted  in  the  City’s  Books,  with  his  Filiation  and 
with  the  Juftice’s  Intervention  by  the  Scrivener  of  the  City,  Town,  or  Place  where 
he  fhall  be  enlifted,  and  in  Proportion  as  the  Recruits  go  meeting,  they  fhall  be  fent 
to  the  Body  of  Officers,  and  from  thence  to  the  Regiment,  where  they  fhall  be 
divided  by  Lot  among  the  weakeft  Companies  ;  and  if  any  of  them  fhall  be  engaged 
where  the  Infpedtor  General  refides,  or  in  a  Place  near,  they  fhall  be  prefented  to 
him  for  his  Approbation ;  and  on  their  Repartition  in  the  Companies  they  fhall 
take  from  each  Captain  a  Receipt  of  thofe  he  has  received,  figned  by  him  with 
the  Intervention  of  the  Serjeant  Major ;  which  Documents  fhall  be  depofited  in, 
the  Battalion’s  Cheft  to  which  it  correfponds,  fpecifying  in  each  the  Name  of  the 
Recruit,  &c. 

Chap.  V.  A  Rule  that  in  Maintenance  of  the  Forces  is  to  be  attended  to,  and  a 

Method ,  that  for  fettling  the  Gratification  of  People ,  and  Funds  of  the  Chef ,  is  to 

be  obferved. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6.  The  Captain,  confidered  as  a  mere  Adminiftrator  of  the  Inte- 
refts  of  his  Company,  is  obliged  to  keep  an  Account  of  the  Income  and  Expences 
of  it,  which  fhall  be  reviewed  every  four  Months,  and  be  anfwerable  for  any 
Miftake  or  Deficiency  ;  the  Fund  is  to  be  the  common  one  arifing  from  the  Grati¬ 
fication  for  Recruits,  and  the  Accounts  are  to  be  examined  and  approved  by  the 
Serjeant  Major  and  Colonel  or  Commandant,  &:c. 

7.  The  Colonel,  with  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Serjeant  Major,  and  the  two 
oldeft  Captains,  fhall  annually  examine  and  fettle  faid  Accounts  and  Cafh. 

8.  And  the  lame  Officers  fhall  every  three  Months  review  ail  the  Companies  of 
the  Regiment,  to  fee  its  Condition  for  Strength  and  (duality,  and  to  remark  the  Men 
that  are  wanting,  &c.  giving  a  Relation  thereof  to  the  Infpedtor  General. 

9.  to  27.  The  fame  fhall  be  practifed  with  the  Horfe  and  Dragoons  as  is  above- 
direefted  for  the  Infantry;  and  here  the  various  Methods  of  keeping  the  Accounts  are 
preferibed  for  all,  which  are  to  be  preferved  in  the  Chefts  with  the  Cafh,  for  the 
Infpedtor  General’s  Survey ;  herein  the  Charge  of  remounting  and  recruiting  are 
particularifed,  as  are  the  Sales  of  Horfes,  &c.  and  each  Fund  feparated  for  the  Sa-> 
tisfaflion  of  fixed  and  occafional  Expences  appertaining  to  it. 
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Chap.  VI.  The  delivering  up  of  vacant  Companies  to  the  Community ,  and from  the 

Community  to  the  Officers  appointed. 

i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5.  When  a  Captain  quits  his  Company,  either  by  Promotion,  re¬ 
retiring,  or  by  any  other  Motive  feparating  himfelf  therefrom,  he  fhall  give  in  an 
Account  of  all  the  exifting  Soldiers  he  has  therein,  expreffing  their  Names,  with 
each  one’s  Debit  or  Credit,  and  what  Arms  and  Clothing  remains  ;  if  the  Vacancy 
is  occalioned  by  Death,  the  Deceafed’s  Effedts  fhall  be  difpofed  of  according  to  his 
Will,  and  what  is  here  mentioned  fhall  be  equally  pradtifed  both  with  Horfe  and 
Foot. 

Chap.  VII.  The  Fund for  Arms . 

1.  To  each  Regiment  of  Infantry,  on  the  adlual  Foot  of  one  Thoufand  three 
Hundred  and  feventy-feven  Men  (from  which  abating  Ninety  and  One,  viz.  Drum 
Major,  thirty-four  Drummers,  fifty-two  Serjeants,  and  four  Pifferos,  who  carry 
neither  Fufil  nor  Bayonet,  there  remains  one  Thoufand  two  Hundred  Eighty 
and  fix  armed  Soldiers),  fhall  be  credited  Monthly  one  Thoufand  two  Elundred 
and  five  Rials,  twenty-one  and  a  quarter  Maravedis  Vellon,  reckoning  each  Fufil 
and  Bayonet  at  the  Value  of  ninety  Rials  Vellon,  and  calculating  its  Duration  for 
the  Term  of  eight  Years  ;  and  for  the  three  Hundred  and  one  Swords,  corre- 
ipondent  to  three  Hundred  and  one  Places,  confifting  in  one  Hundred  and  twenty 
Grenadiers,  two  Corporals,  twelve  Pioneers,  and  one  Hundred  and  twenty-eight 
Corporals  of  Fufleers,  at  the  Rate  of  each  per  Company  ;  the  Drum  Major, 
thirty-four  Drummers,  and  four  Pipers,  fhall  be  credited  them  one  Hundred  thirty 
and  three  Rials,  fix  Maravedis,  and  four  Ninths  of  Vellon,  regulating  the  Price  of 
each  Sword  at  thirty-two  Rials,  and  their  lafting  to  be  fix  Yeats ;  according  to 
which  Rule  there  will  correfpond  to  every  Regiment  of  Infantry,  on  the  Footing 
expreffed,  one  Thoufand  three  Hundred  thirty-nine  Rials,  and  thirteen  Maravedis 
and  fix  Ninths  of  Vellon  each  Month,  for  the  Gratification  of  Fire-Arms  and 
Swords. 

2.  The  old  Arms,  which  the  Corps  poffefs  wfio  receive  the  new  ones,  fhall  be 
delivered  up,  and  not  fold ;  and  thefe  fhall  be  received  as  a  quarter  Part  Value  of 
the  new,  &c. 

3.  to  14.  Diredting  the  Manner  of  keeping  the  Accounts,  delivering  up  the  old, 
and  receiving  the  new  Arms  j  Expences  of  their  Carriage  by  whom  to  be  de¬ 
frayed,  &c. 

CiiAP.  VIII.  The  Method  of  Proceeding  in  the  Credit  of  the  Troops  and  Officers 

Pay  who  fhall  embark  for  America. 

1.  To  avoid  in  the  Future  the  Doubts  that  have  frequently  arofe  about  the  ill- 
founded  Right  to  the  Import  of  Wine  by  the  Troops  in  their  Paffage  to  America , 
the  King  has  refolved,  as  a  general  Point,  that  every  Seijeant,  Corporal,  Soldier, 
Drummer,  and  Piper,  that  fhall  embark  for  the  Indies ,  fhall  have,  by  Way  of  Grati¬ 
fication,  ninety  Rials  of  Vellon,  without  any  other  Pretence  for  Wine,  either  going 
or  coming. 

2.  From  the  Day  of  their  going  aboard  to  that  of  their  landing  in  the  Port  they 
are  bound  to,  every  one  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  fhall  enjoy  the  Spaniflo 
Pay,  from  which  fhall  be  daily  difeounted,  for  the  Ration  adminiftered  to  them 
aboard,  forty  Maravedis  for  a  Serjeant  and  Drum  Major,  thirty-two  for  Corporals, 
Drummers,  and  Pipers,  and  twenty-eight  for  Soldiers. 

7,.  7'he  Commandants  of  Men  of  War,  or  Commiffaries,  who  in  Tranfport-Ships 
have  this  Charge,  fiiall  furnifb  a  Table  for  all  the  Officers,  their  Y/ives,  and 
Children,  for  which  he  fhall  be  allowed  the  Half  of  each  Officer’s  Pay,  of  what 
Degree  loever  he  be,  without  making  a  Difference  herein  between  the  fingle  and 
married  one  who  carries  a  Wife  And  Children. 

4.  To 
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4.  To  the  Servants  which  the  Ordinance  permits  the  Officers  to  have,  {hall  be  ad~ 
miniftered  the  Ration  of  the  Navy. 

5.  The  Officers  at  the  Time  of  embarking  fhall  have  two  Month’s  Pay  antici¬ 
pated,  and  the  fame  to  the  Troops ;  and  as  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  to  enjoy 
the  American  Wages  and  Pay  on  their  difembarking,  their  Accounts  fhall  be  ba¬ 
lanced,  reckoning  as  an  equivalent  to  twenty  Rials  ot  Vellon  received  in  Spain,  the 
Dollar  of  America. 

6.  On  the  Troons  Regrefs  to  Spain ,  the  American  Pay  {hall  run  on  until  their 
landing  in  that  Kingdom,  difcounting  for  the  Import  of  the  Ration  aboard,  three 
Dollars  per  Month  from  the  Soldier,  four  from  the, Corporals,  Drummers,  and 
Pipers,  Jive  from  the  Serjeants  and  Drum  Major;  and  from  the  Officer,  the  third 
of  his  Pay,  &c. 

7.  In  the  Voyages  that  the  Troops  fhall  make  in  Europe,  the  Ration  of  the  Navy 
fhall  be  difeounted  after  this  Manner,  viz.  forty  Maravedis  daily  from  the  Ser¬ 
jeant  and  Drum  Major;  thirty-two  from  the  Corporals,  Drummers,  and  Pipers  ; 
and  twenty-eight  from  the  Soldiers  ;  from  the  Officers  half  their  Pay,  &c. 

8.  The  Soldiers’  Wives  and  Children  fhall  aifo  have  their  Rations  without  Wine, 
and  nothing  to  be  deducted  from  the  Hufbands  for  the  fame. 

Chap.  IX.  Of  the  Officer  capacitated  to  manage  the  Regiment's  Interefi. 

1.  In  every  Regiment  an  Officer  fhall  be  named  for  the  Management  of  its 
Interefts,  and  he  be  eledted  by  a  Meeting  of  the  Colonel  (or  Commandant  of  the 
Corps),  Lieutenant  Colonel,  Seijeant  Major,  all  the  Captains,  and  two  Subal¬ 
terns,  &c. 

1,  and  3.  The  Choice  muft  fall  on  a  Subaltern,  and  both  Colonel  and  Captains, 
if  abfent,  muft  give  their  Vote  in  Writing,  &c. 

4,  to  14.  The  Appointment  once  folemnized,  the  Corps  fhall  extend  an  ample 
Power  to  the  Eledt  for  recovering  any  Sums  due  to  the  Regiment,  and  for  his  and 
the  Serjeant  Major’s  Gratification,  two^r  Cent,  fhall  be  deducted  from  the  Officers 
Pay,  of  which  one  and  a  half  fhall  be  for  the  former,  and  half  for  the  latter  ;  the 
Paymafter  fhall  be  chofen  yearly  ;  if,  notwithftanding  the  Precautions  taken,  he 
fhould  break,  he  fhall  be  punifhed  with  a  Privation  of  Employ,  and  banifhed  to 
fome  Place  in  Africk  for  fix  Years ;  and  thefe  terminated,  he  fhall  be  confidered  as 
one  abfolutely  excluded  from  the  Service,  and  both  his  real  nd  perfonal  Eftate 
coiififcated,  &c. 

Treatise  II. 

Which  contains  the  Obligations  of  every  Clafs  from  a  Soldier  to  a  Colonel  inclufve : 

General  Orders  for  Officers  in  Garrifon ,  Quarters,  Marches,  and  Campaigns  t 

Propofilions  of  vacant  Employments  :  Formalities  in  giving  P  off  ion  :  The  Method 

of  regulating  Antiquities :  Juntos  of  Captains  :  Vifiting  Hojpitals :  Preventive 

Guard :  Temporal  Licences  :  Order  and  Succefton  in  the  Command  of  the  Corps . 

Chap.  I.  Of  the  Soldier. 

1.  The  Recruit  who  fhall  be  brought  to  a  Company  fhall  be  appointed  to  a 
Squadron,  by  whofe  Corporal  he  fhall  be  taught  to  clothe  himfelf  properly,  and  to 
take  Care  of  his  Arms,  fully  informing  him  of  the  Subordination,  which,  from  the 
Moment  of  Enlifting,  he  is  punctually  to  obferve. 

2,  to  9,  inclulive.  In  what  Condition  he  is  to  receive  his  Clothing  ;  and  he  is  not 
to  mount  the  Guard  till  he  knows  by  Heart  all  the  Obligations  of  a  Centinel.  From 
the  Time  of  his  taking  on  he  is  to  be  informed  that  Valour,  ready  Obedience,  and 
great  ExaCtnefs  in  the  Service,  are  the  ObjeCts  that  he  is  never  to  be  wanting  in. 

He 
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He  is  always  to  refped  and  obey  his  Officers*  and  that  lie  may  never  plead  Igno¬ 
rance,  to  exempt  him  from  the  Puniffiment  due  to  any  Difobedience  he  may 
commit,  he  fhall  learn  the  Names  of  the  Corporals,  Serjeants,  and  Officers  of  his 
Company,  and  of  the  Adjutants,  Serjeant  Major,  Colonel,  and  Lieutenant  Co¬ 
lonel,  and  become  Mafter  of  the  pe'nal  Laws,  winch  fhall  be  read  to  him  monthly. 
He  is  to  falute  General  Officers,  on  meeting  them,  by  handing  hill  whilft  they  pafs, 
inclining  his  Head,  and  railing  his  right  Hand  to  the  Front  of  his  Cap,  which,  on 
railing  his  Head,  he  is  to  let  fall  with  an  Air  on  the  Folds  of  the  Coat ;  and  to  the 
Officers  of  any  Corps,  the  Serjeants  of  his  Regiment,  and  the  Corporals  of  his 
Company,  he  fhall  hop,,  and  make  the  Motion  of  lifting  his  right  Hand  to  the 
Front  of  his  Cap,  without  inclining  either  his  Body  or  his  Head ;  in  refpedt  to 
the  Juftices  and  other  genteel  Perfons,  he  fhall  falute  without  flopping  or  inclining 
the  Head,  railing  his  Hand  only  to  his  Cap. 

10.  A  Foot  Soldier  fhall  have  forty  Rials  of  Vellon^r  Month,  from  which  de¬ 
ducting  the  Difcount  for  Invalids,  there  will  remain  to  him  thirty-nine  Rials  and 
two  Maravedis,  which  Pay  fhall  be  diftributed  in  the  following  Manner ;  he  fhall 
be  fuccoured  with  nine  Quarts  daily,  of  which  he  fhall  leave  feven  for  his  eating, 
which  fhall  be  in  two  Meffes  or  Meals,  the  one  between  Nine  and  Ten  in  the 
Morning,  and  the  other  after  the  Evening’s  Lift,  fending  anticipately  the  Supper 
to  thofe  on  Guard;  the  firft  fhall  be  eaten  by  the  Troops  entering  on  Service,  before 
they  mount,  and  the  Part  for  thofe  that  are  to  be  relieved  fhall  be  referved  for  them 
till  they  come  off  Duty  ;  and  the  remaining  two  diurnal  Quarts  fhall  ferve 
for  wafhmg  their  Cloaths,  Tobacco,  Thread,  and  other  minute  Expences;  and  the 
remaining  feven  Rials,  and  ten  Maravedis  of  his  monthly  Pay,  the  Captain  fhall 
retain  in  his  Power  as  a  little  Mafs  or  Stock. 

1 1.  And  out  of  this  he  fhall  be  provided  with  Stockings,  Shoes,  Shirts,  and  other 
Neceffaries,  which,  if  bought  in  the  Place  where  they  are  quartered,  the  Soldier 
himfelf  is  to  adjuft  the  Price  and  be  latisfied  in  the  Quality,  the  Captain  or  com-* 
manding  Officer  of  the  Company  interfering  no  further  than  to  fee  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  be  good,  and  no  fraudulent  Agreements  pradtifed. 

1 2.  Whenfoever  a  Soldier  fhall  be  arrefted  and  put  on  Half-Pay,  to  fatisfy  any 
voluntary  Engagements  he  fhall  have  entered  into  (the  little  Mafs  being  infufficient 
to  difcharge  them),  he  fhall  not  be  imprifoned  above  two  Months,  and  if  he  fhall 
not  have  made  Satisfaction  in  that  Time,  he  fhall  be  reftored  to  Liberty,  and  only 
the  before-mentioned  quotidian  two  Quarts,  and  his  little  Mafs,  go  to  paying  the 
Remnant  of  his  Debt. 

13.  If  the  Soldiers’  Clothing  and  little  Mafs  be,  in  Time  of  War,  infufficient 
for  their  Maintenance,  the  King  orders  that  the  proper  Examinations  fhall  be  made, 
and  Certificates  given  thereof,  and  the  Intendant  fupply  the  Deficiency. 

14.  And  as  from  a  Care  of  his  Clothing  the  Soldier  will  keep  out  of  Debt  and 
engage  the  Efteem  of  his  Superiors,  he  is  to  wafh,  comb,  and  drefs  himfelf  daily 
with  Neatnefs,  having  his  Shoes,  Buckles,  and  Buttons  of  his  Clothes  clean ;  his 
Stockings  gartered  up,  Cravat  well  compofed,  his  whole  Suit  without  Spots,  Rents, 
or  Patches  ;  the  Fall  of  his  Hair  fhort,  and  with  only  one  Curl  on  each  Side,  his 
Cap  well  cocked,  and,  and  in  all  his  Carriage  and  martial  Air  he  will  demonftrate  the 
Benefit  of  his  Inftrudtion  and  Carefulnefs. 

15.  He  is  to  have  nothing  in  his  Clothing  different  from  the  Uniform  ;  he  fhall 
never  be  permitted  to  wear  a  Cloak  nor  Net,  to  go  fmoking  in  the  Streets,  or  without 
the  Guard,  to  fit  on  the  Ground  in  the  Streets  or  publick  Places,  nor  be  guilty  o^ 
any  other  Aciion  that  may  occalion  his  Perfon  to  be  defpifed. 

16.  17,  18.  And  he  fhall  prcfent  himfelf  and  his  Arms  clean  at  calling  over  in 
the  Morning;  and  there  fhall  be  a  Taylor  appointed  when  feafible  in  each  Company 
to  mend  the  Clothes,  with  a  fmall  Gratification  ;  and  the  Soldier  when  without 
Arms  fhall  walk  upright  and  gracefully. 

1 9.  The  Caterer  of  the  Mels  fhall  go  to  buy  in  his  Linen  Frock  and  Cap  wore 
in  the  Quarters,  and  fhall.  take  Care  to  have  it  dreffed  at  the  appointed  Hours ; 
aad  fhall  take  Care  to  keep  the  Pots  and  Difhes  clpan. 

Vol.  I.  7  C  20.-  Ia 
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20.  In  each  Quarter  there  fhall  he  one  named  for  every  Company  for  the  Part 
it  occupies,  to  fweep,  and  obferve  that  no  Soldier  carries  Arms  or  any  Thing  elfe  out 
unknown  to  his  Superiors,  &c. 

21.  He  is  prohibited  under  fevere  Penalties  to  complain  of  Fatigue,  or  to  exadt 
any  Thing  more  in  his  Quarters  than  a  Bed,  Light,  Water,  Vinegar,  Salt,  and  a 
Place  at  the  Fire;  and  he  that,  fhall  abufe  his  Patron  fhall  be  punifhed  as  he  diall 
defervg. 

2  2,  to  27,  He  fliall  always  keep  his  Arms  ready  for  life,  and  in  an  Engagement 
fhall  pundually  obey  Orders,  and  attack  the  Enemy  Sword  in  Hand  with  Intre¬ 
pidity  when  fo  directed ;  and  when  under  Arms  he  fhall  by  no  Means  quit  his 
File  without  Leave,  nor  falute  any  one  but  a  Chief,  and  he  only  by  a  little  Turn  of 
the  Head  to  dibinguifh  him  by  a  rel'peciful  Look  ;  he  never  fliall  difcharge  his 
Piece  unordered,  except  in  thofe  Cafes  prefcribed  to  Centinels  ;  and  thofe  in  the 
Army  who  fliall  throw  their  Cartouches  on  the  Ground,  or  hide  them,  fhall  be  fe- 
verely  punifhed. 

28,  29,  and  30,  The  Soldier,  previous  to  mounting  Guard,  fhall  overlook  his 
Arms  and  Ammunition,  of  which  he  fhall  carry  ten  Cartouches,  obierving  that  the 
Flints  mounted  and  referved  be  fuch  as  they  lhould  be,  that  he  may  efcape  the  Pu- 
nifhment  due  to  Careleffnefs.  No  one  muft  feparate  himfelf  from  his  Guard  with¬ 
out  Leave;  and  whenever  the  Officers  Words  of  to  Arms  is  heard,  they  are  all 
promptly  and  with  Silence  to  run  to  them  and  to  form  themfelves,  each  reding  on 
his  Piece  to  execute  what  the  Chief  fhall  order. 

31,  to  58,  When  a  Soldier  is  fent  on  a  Mefiage  from  his  Guard  he  fliall  always 
carry  his  Mufket  fhouldered,  and  make  the  proper  Salute  to  the  Perfpn  he  delivers 
it  to  ;  and  if  one  gets  drunk  on  Guard  he  ..fhall  be  relieved  and  fent  to  Jus  Quarters 
(when  he  can  walk),  to  be  punifhed  arbitrarily  by  his  Officer :  1  he  Centinels  of 
every  Guard  fhall  be  proportioned  to  the  Number  of  Men  that  mount ;  and  no  one 
find!  retire  into  the  Main  Guard  except  in  Cafe  of  Rain  or  Snow;  and  he  that  fhall 
be  called  to  ftand  Gentry  fhall  follow  his  Corporal  with  his  Mufquet  on  his  Shoulder, 
and  arriving  at  the  Place  where  he  is  that  he  goes  to  relieve,  they  fliall  both  prefent 
their  Arms ;  and  he  that  is  to  be  removed  fhall  inform  his  Succeffor,  with  great 
Clearnefs,  of  the  particular  Obligations  of  his  Pod ;  and  every  Centry  fhall  pi  eferve 
the  Refpeft  due  to  him,  fo  that  if  any  one  attempts  to  abufe  him  he  fhall  enjoin 
him  to  defid,  and,  on  Non-compliance,  he  fhall  call  his  Corporal  to  give  an  Account 
of  what  is  palling  to  the  Officer;  but  if,  in  Contempt  of  this  Advertency,  he  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  aftack  or  maltreat  the  Centinel  in  any  Manner,  he  fhall  make  Ufe  of  his 
Arms,  which,  whild  on  Duty,  he  never  fhall  deliver  up  to  any  one,  nor  be  chadded 
or  even,  reprehended  with  injurious  Words  by  the  commanding  Officer  ;  he  Fhall 
not  differ  any  Noife,  Quarrels,  or  Nadinefs  to  be  made  near  his  Pod,  nor  hold  a 
Converfation  (whild  fo  employed)  with  any  Perfon  wnatfoever,  although  with  a 
Soldier  of  the  lame  Guard,  nor  diall  he  eat,  drink,  fmoke,  deep,  or  fit,  but  he  may 
walk,  not  extending  his  Steps  to  above  ten  Paces  of  his  Pod,  nor  ever  unhanding 
his  Jpirelock,  which,  whild  walking,  is  always  to  be  on  his  Shoulder,  except  when 
he  has  a  Mind  to  red  upon  it,  which  is  permitted  him.  The  Centry  on  Arms  is  to 
vigilate  that  no  one  examines  or  removes  them  from  their  Places  ;  he  fhall  falute 
any  Officer  paffing  according  to  his  Degree  :  if  he  be  Centinel  at  any  Gate,  and  fhall 
fee  fome  .Troops  or  a  Multitude  approach,  he  fhall  immediately  call  to  his  Corporal, 
and  in  proportion  to  their  drawing  near,  he  fhall  continue  his  Exclamations ;  and 
if  the  Corporal  fhall  not  have  heard  him,  or  the  Celerity  of  their  Approxima¬ 
tion  prevented  his  timely  repairing,  the  Centry  himfelf  fhall  fhut  the  Barrier  or 
Gate,  if  there  is  any,  and  dial]  order  the  Approaehants  to  band;  but  if  they  perfib 
in  coming  on,  he  fhall  defend  his  Pod  with  Fire  and  Bayonet,  although  it  be  with 
the  Lofs  of  his  Life ;  and  if  he  fees  any  one  meafure  the  Wall,  Fofs,  covered  Way, 
or  Glacis  of  the  Fortification,  either  by  Paces,  Cords,  Rods,  or  any  other  Method, 
or  that  fhall  with  Paper,  Pen,  or  Pencil,  make  any  Annotation,  with  any  Indrument 
take  an  Obfervatlon,  and  fhall  afterwards  go  retiring,  the  Centry  diall  order  him  to 
ftand;  and  if  at  the  third  Challenge  he  remains  regardlefs,  the  other  fhall  fire  at 
’  „  .  ,  4  him ; 
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him  ;  and  the  fame  Ihall  be  pradtifed  with  thpfe  who  may  examine  the  Artillery 
or  Mines,  fcale  the  Walls,  or  damage  the  Staccado :  If  he  fees  a  Fire,  hears  any 
Arms  diicharged,  obferves  a  (Quarrel,  or  any  Diforder,  he  ihall  give  immediate 
Advice  to  his  Corporal ;  and  if,  before  his  Arrival,  the  Gentry  can  remedy  or 
reftrain  the  Tumult  without  quitting  his  Poll,  he  ihall  do  it.  Adi  Orders  given  to 
the  Gentry  mull  be  conveyed  by  his  Corporal ;  but,  if  in  a  particular  Cafe,  the  Of¬ 
ficer  of  the  Guard  fhall  give  him  any,  he  ihall  receive,  obey,  and  keep  them  fecret, 
if  the  Officer  ihall  fo  encharge  him.  The  Gentry  ihall  not  confent  to  his  Removal 
hut  in  Prefence  of  his  Corporal,  and,  whilft  on  this  Duty,  he  fhall  not  enter  his  Box 
either  Day  or  Night,  except  a  heavy  Rain,  great  Snows,  or  exceffive  Heats  fhould 
induce  the  Governor  or  Commandant  to  permit  it,  in  fuch  Hours  as  he  ihall  direct; 
and  he  ihall  advife  the  Guard  of  the  Approach  of  any  Officer  of  the  Garrifon  to 
whom  Honours  are  due,  as  foon  as  he  difeovers  him.  The  Gentries  (where  the 
Situation  permits)  fhall  pafs  the  Word  every  Quarter  of  an  Hour  from  one  to  another 
in  this  Manner,  Centinela  !  alert  a  !  that  is,  Gentry  be  alert,  or  on  your  Guard.  Every 
Gentry  placed  on  a  Wall,  or  at  a  Gate,  or  in  any  Part  where  Precaution  is  required, 
fhall  challenge  every  one  who  comes  near  his  Poll  with  a  ^uien  vive  ?  (who  lives  ?) 
and  anivvering  Efpana  (Spain),  he  ihall  again  aik,  Gente  ?  (what  People,  or  who 
are  ye  ?)  and  if  in  Campaign,  ^ue  Regimiento  ?  (what  Regiment  ?)  and  if  to  thefe 
Queries  a  bad,  or  no  Anfwer  is  given,  the  fulen  vlve  ?  ihall  be  twice  repeated  ; 
and  if  the  Difattention  be  continued,  the  Guard  ihall  be  called  to  arreft  the  OfFerG 
ders,  and,  in  Cafe  of  their  Flight,  he  ihall  lire  at  them.  The  Centries  that  ihall  be 
Rationed  on  the  Sides  and  in  the  Rear  of  an  encamped  Battalion  fhall  only  permit 
a  general  Officer,  and  thofe  of  the  Day,  to  pafs  on  Horfeback  between  the  Lanes 
made  by  the  Companies,  and  ihall  not  permit  any  Countryman,  nor  Serjeant, 
Corporal,  or  Soldier  of  any  other  Regiment,  to  enter1  without  Leave  from  the 
Captain  of  the  Guard  of  Prevention  ;  nor  fhall  he  permit  that  any  Stranger  enter 
the  Tents  at  Night  unknown  to  the  aforefaid  Officer ;  and  they  fhall  alfo  impede 
the  Reeefs  of  either  Soldier  or  Corporal  from  the  Corps,  unlicenfed  by  him  ;  and 
whether  in  Garrifon  or  the  Field,  no  one  is  to  approach  nearer  to  them  by  Night 
than  forty  or  fifty  Paces,  previous  to  their  Examination  by  the  Guard. 

58,  to  61.  All  Soldiers,  whether  in  Peace  or  War,  fhall  make  all  his  Solicitations 
by  his  Corporal ;  and  may  only  apply  directly  to  his  Serjeants  arid  Officers  when 
his  Affairs  have  no  Connexion  with  the  Service,  or  include  a  Complaint  from  any 
of  his  Neighbours.  No  Soldier  fir  all  be  kept  Prifoner  for  above  two  Months,  ex¬ 
cept  in  Cafes  of  Defcrtion,  for  which  the  Puniffiment  is  regulated  in  the  Chapter 
treating  of  that  Crime  ;  and  during  the  Time  of  his  Arreft  (if  his  Fault  is  not  ca¬ 
pital)  he  fhall  he  obliged  fo  exercife  for  an  Hour  daily  in  the  Square  of  the  Quarters, 
as  well  to  preferve  his  Health  as  not  to  forget  what  he  had  becir  taught ;  ana  every 
Soldier  of  the  Infantry  who  hath  a  Mind  to  work  at  Ills  Trade  in  the  Plaza,  or  im¬ 
mediate  to  the  Place  where  the  Regiment  is  quartered,  he  fhall  not  be  hindered  whilft' 
his  Behaviour  is  approved  and  he  procures  another  to  mount  Guard  lor  him ;  nor 
fhall  any  Thing  be  exacted  from  him  for  this  Permiffion ;  but  if  he  works  in  the 
Neighbourhood  he  fhall  preeifely  lodge  in  his  Quarters,  and  it  his  Labours  are  in 
the  Field,  his  Commandant  only  can  difpenle  him  Leave  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other  Cafe  will  exempt  him  from  attending  the  Excrcifes  lie  is  obliged  to  per¬ 
form,  nor  formally  to  mount  two  Guards  in  Per  fon  every  Month,  one  in  the  Quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  other  out  of  them.  No  Soldier  who  has  fulfilled  his  Contract  Ihall 
have  his  Licence  delayed  ;  but  if  by  any  Miftake  or  unexpected  Accident  this 
fhould  happen,  he  fhall,  from  the  Day  of  his  Compliance  to  that  of  his  Dilcharge, 
receive  all  the  Gratification  become  due  to  him. 

Chap.  II.  Of  the  Corporal. 

l.  The  Corporal  ought  to  know  all  the  Soldier’s  Duty  as  deferibed  in  the  pre- 
-ceding  Chapter,  that  he  may  teach  and  have  them  exactly  complied  with  by  thofe 
Tinder  his  Command,  and  he  ihall  be  Tides  obferve  the  1  olio  wing  ones : 
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2,  to  ig.  There  ihall  be  a  fir  ft  and  fecond  Corporal  to  take  Care  of  each 
(a) Which  Squadron  («),  whole  good  Behaviour  will  entitle  him  to  the  Rife  from  fecond  to 
I fuppofe  and  this  to  the  Poll  of  Serjeant;  and  they  fhalj,  befides  inftrudting  the  Sol- 
eDhtMen,  diers  their  whole  Exercife,  be  relponlible  for  their  Neatnels,  good  Condition  of 
as°a  Com- their  Arms,  and  Clothing,  Subordination,  &c.  as  the  Serjeant  ihall  charge  him 
ofSixtY-S  with  every  notable  Defedl,  to  whom  he  is  in  all  Things  fubordinate,  and  can  only 
four,  to  apply  to  the  Sublieutenant  when  aggrieved  by  both,  and  to  the  Captain  and  other 
whiclt^  Superiors  gradually  in  the  Defecft  of  Juftice.  The  frjt  and  fecond  Corporal  Ihall 
p ora]s  are  receive  the  Serjeant’s  Orders  Cap  in  Hafid,  and  the  firf ,  putting  it  on  after  this 
appointed.  Ihall  form  his  Squadron  in  a  Wing  to  communicate  them  to  his  Soldiers,  who 
with  the fecond  Corporal,  Ihall  uncover  themfelves  at  the  fame  Time,  and  with  their 
Caps  in  their  Hands,  obferving  a  ftridt  Silence,  the  fir  ft  Corporal  Ihall  explain  to 
them  the  general  Order  that  he  hath  received,  fhall  appoint  thqfe  who  are  to  enter 
on  Duty  the  fucceeding  Day,  and  fhall  add  the  Preventions  that  he  ihall  deem  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  Policy  and  Government  of  his  Squadron.  Pie  fhall  be  diftinguiihed 
by  a  limber  unwrought  Stick  of  about  a  Finger’s  Thicknefs,  with  which  he  may 
chaftife  a  Soldier,  only  for  Difobedience  or  for  an  infolent  Reply,  and  then  not  to 
exceed  two  or  three  Blows,  and  thefe  on  the  Shoulders  or  fome  other  Part  that  may 
fiot  do  him  any  great  Damage,  which  the  Corporal  fhall  immediately  communicate 
to  the  Serjeant,  and  he  to  the  Officers  of  the  Company.  In  the  Exercifes,  Fun&ions 
of  War,  and  all  Formations,  the  firft  Corporals  ihall  re-emplace  the  Serjeants  that 
ihall  be  found  wanting. 

19,  to  66.  He  that  goes  commanding  a  Guard  or  Detachment,  ihall  march  at  the 
Head  of  it  with  his  Mufquet  acrofs  his  Arm,  and  if  he  tolerates  any  Defedt  of  Sub¬ 
ordination,  Murmurings  againft  the  Service,  or  difrefpedtful  Talk  about  the  Oifi- 
Cers,  he  ihall,  on  Proof,  be  depofed  from  his  Squadron,  and  be  obliged  to  ierve  ten 
Years  as  the  meaneft  Soldier ;  he  ihall  take  Care  to  fee  his  Quarters,  wiih  the 
Table,  Benches,  &c.  kept  clean ;  he  ihall  obferve  that  his  Squadron  receives  the 
Wood,  Beds,  and  Oil  that  it  ought  to  have,  that  the  Sheets  are  changed  Monthly  ; 
and  if  a  Soldier  fires  on  retreating  from  his  Exercife,  and  the  Corporal  omits  to  im- 
prifon  him,  and  to  acquaint  the  Serjeant  therewith,  he  himfelf  ihall  be  chaftifed 
with  a  Month’s  Confinement ;  he  ihall  teach  them  all  the  proper  Motions,  call  them 
by  their  Name's,  and  never  debafe  himfelf  by  an  unwarrantable  Freedom,  nor  fuifer 
them  to  ufe  unfeemly  Jefts  or  ludicrous  Difcourfe  :  The  firft  or  fecond  Corporal  ihall 
frequently  vifit  the  Sick  of  his  Squadron  in  the  Hofpital,  and  on  meeting  any 
Soldier  drunk,  or  guilty  of  any  other  Excefs,  he  ihall  carry  him  Prifoner  to  the 
Quarters,  whether  of  his  Company  or  not,  and  acquaint  the  Officer  of  the  Guard 
of  Prevention  therewith.  The  Corporals  ihall  change  the  Centries  every  two 
Hours,  except  exceffive  Heats  or  Colds  make  it  neceffary  to  relieve  them  hourly. 
If  in  Time  of  War  any  Carriages  fhould  arrive  at  the  Gate  of  a  garrifoned  Place, 
with  an  Intention  to  go  in,  they  ihall  be  firft  examined  by  a  Corporal  with  fome 
Soldiers  to  fee  that  there  be  Nothing  indicating  a  Surprize,  and  the  fame  ihall  be 
pradlifed  with  all  unknown  Perfons.  If  two  Parties  of  Troops  meet  on  a  March, 
the  one  coming  off  and  the  other  going  on  Duty,  the  former  ihall  give  way,  whether 
on  the  R.oad,  in  Garrifons,  or  Streets ;  and  the  fame  ihall  be  practifed  by  them  un¬ 
armed  and  without  Colours  to  thofe  armed  and  bearing  Colours.  On  all  Marches 
of  a  Company,  the  Corporal  ihall  be  anfwerable  that  no  Soldier  of  his  Squadron 
ihall  feparate  himfelf  from  the  Body,  and  when  any  one  ihall  have  a  precife  Call 
of  Nature  to  ftop  him,  and  is  a  new  Recruit,  the  Corporal  or  a  Soldier  of  known 
Fidelity  ihall  wait  for  him,  and  both  fpeedily  return  to  their  Polls  ;  and  if  any  one 
fall  lick  on  the  March,  fo  that  he  cannot  follow,  the  Corporal  Jhall  acquaint  the  Ser¬ 
jeant  or  Sublieutenant  therewith,  that  it  may  reach  the  Captain’s  or  Commandant’s 
Knowledge,  who  ihall  difpofe  what  the  Cafe  requires;  and  when  the  Company 
arrives  at  any  Town  in  their  Tranfit,  the  firft  Corporals  ihall  receive  the  Billets- 
lor  his  Squadron  from  the  Serjeant,  eledling  the  beft  Houfe  for  himfelf,  and  the 
next  beft  for  his  fecond  Corporal,  and  the  Soldiers  ihall  caft  Lots  for  their  Quarters,, 
which  fhall  all  be  vifited  by  the  Corporal,  to  fee  that  his  Squadron  have  the  due 
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Afliftance  in  them,  and  fliall  advife  all  the  Patrons  to  come  to  him  if  they  have  any 
Complaint  to  make,  &c. 


Chap.  III.  The  Obligations  of  a  Soldier  and  Corporal  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons. 

1.  Befides  the  Obligations  explained  in  the  preceding  Chapters  (which  in  Point 
of  Policy,  Subordination,  Difcipline,  Refpedt  to  Superiors,  and  Exa&nels  in  the 
Service,  common  to  all  Soldiers  and  Corporals  in  general),  thole  of  the  Horfe  and 
Dragoons  are,  by  their  Inftitute  of  being  mounted,  to  oblerve  all  that  is  ordered  in 
the  following  Articles. 

2.  On  the  Entrance  of  a  Recruit  in  the  Corps  of  thefe  Clalfes,  there  lhall  be 
delivered  to  him  in  his  Company,  his  Clothes,  Arms,  and  Mountings,  inftru&ing 
him  minutely  in  the  Names  of  every  Piece,  and  the  Ufe  to  be  made  of  the  Whole, 
that  he  may  give  an  A.ccount  of  what  is  fpoiled,  loft,  or  broken,  as  refponfible  for 
them. 

3.  He  is  not  to  be  encharged  at  his  Entrance  with  the  Horfe  Furniture  and 
Neatnefs,  as  the  Curry-Comb,  Feeding-Bag,  Sack,  Cloakbag,  Horfe-Cloth,  Halter, 
and  Caberzon  (a  notched  curved  Iron  that  croffes  the  Horfe’s  Nofe  to  fubjed  him). 

4.  Both  the  Horfe  and  Dragoon  Soldiers  are  to  be  equally  inftruded  in  the  Foot 
and  Horfe  Service,  to  exercife  them  with  an  Air,  Freedom,  and  Propriety  in  every 
Adion  ;  and  to  obtain  this  at  his  Entrance,  the  Manner  and  Security  of  mounting 
and  managing  his  Horfe  with  the  Bridle’s  Reins,  advertifing  him  that  if  he  finds 
the  Bit  uneafy  to  the  Horfe,  to  acquaint  the  Corporal  of  the  Squadron  therewith, 
that  the  Fault  may  opportunely  be  remedied. 

5.  He  is  to  be  inftruded  in  the  Method  of  managing  his  Horfe,  and  taking 
Care  to  preferve  him  in  a  Condition  for  Service,  cleaning  him  twice  a  Day  at  the 
Hours  that  the  Commandant  of  the  Quarters  fhall  appoint,  in  Summer  in  the  Cool, 
and  in  Winter  in  the  Stable,  keeping  him  in  the  firft  Station  till  the  regular  Time 
of  returning  him  to  the  Manger  to  take  his  Feed  of  Barley,  of  which  he  fhall  have 
another  at  Noon,  and  a  third  in  the  Evening  after  cleaning. 

6.  He  fhall  water  his  Horfe  twice  a  Day  in  the  Summer,  and  but  once  in  the 
Winter,  at  the  Times  he  fhall  be  direded,  cleaning  him  before  taking  him  out  of 
the  Stable,  and  covering  him  carefully  in  cold  Weather  with  his  Cloth  girt  on, 
ftripping  them  off  at  Night  previous  to  the  regular  Hour  in  which  the  Horfe  is 
ufed  to  lie  down,  at  the  fame  Time  fhutting  the  Stable  Windows. 

7.  He  fhall  frequently  look  into  his  Horfe’s  Mouth,  to  fee  whether  any  Spire  or 
Beard  of  Barley  remains  there,  and  obferve  whether  he  drinks  his  Water  as  accuf- 
tomary,  or  finds  any  Novelty  in  this  Particular,  or  in  his  feeding  or  otherwife  that 
indicates  aDiforder,  of  which  he  fhall  punctually  advife  his  Corporal. 

8.  Before  giving  the  Barley  it  fhall  be  fifted  through  a  Sieve  (of  which  there 
fhall  be  one  in  every  Squadron)  to  cleanfe  it  from  all  Dirt,  Duft,  and  fmall  Stones, 
which  are  apt  to  give  the  Horfe  a  Cough. 

9.  On  the  firft  Day  of  every  Month  he  fhall  trim  his  Horfe’s  Ears  and  Mane, 
and  clear  juft  as  much  on  his  Head  as  will  fuffice  for  the  Headftall  of  the  Bridle, 
and  fhall  crop  the  Hair  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Tail,  though  not  exceeding  three 
Fingers. 

1  o.  The  Horfe  fhall  be  tied  to  the  Manger  with  a  Halter  only  three  Palms  long, 
and  at  Night  it  fliall  be  let  out  a  little  more,  that  he  the  eafier  lie  down,  and  not 
rifk  the  entangling  it  on  rifing  or  turning,  taking  Care  he  remains  fettered  the  ne- 
ceffary  Time  for  his  firft  Reft,  and  that  he  does  not  hurt  his  Breaft  ;  and  if  the 
Fetters  can  be  of  double  Leather  fluffed,  they  will  the  better  prevent  rubbing  and 
galling. 

1 1.  He  fhall  put  the  Crupper  on  his  Horfe  twice  a  Week  to  learn  the  Manner 
of  doubling  and  placing  the  Pieces  of  which  it  is  compofed,  and  fhall  ride  out 
mounted  with  the  others,  in  order  that  the  Beaft  may  not  grow  refty  for  Want  of  Ufe. 

Vol.  I.  7  D  12.  He 
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12.  He  fliall  carry  Nothing  behind  on  a  March  but  the  Horfe-Cloth  with  its 
Girt,  the  Barley-Sack  with  its  Mouth  on  the  mounting  Side,  the  Cloak  and  its 
Bag,  all  regularly  difpofed  and  well  fecured  with  the  two  Thongs  ;  and  he  fhall 
never  carry  the  Feeding-Bag,  Leather-Bottle,  or  any  Thing  elfe  hanging  therefrom. 

13.  He  fhall  only  carry  in  the  Cloakbag  his  Cap  worn  in  the  Quarters,  two 
Shirts,  a  Pair  of  white  Stockings,  a  Stock,  two  Pair  of  Sleeves  with  Ruffles,  one 
Pair  of  Cloth  or  Buff  Breeches,  one  Pair  of  Shoes,  one  Ditto  of  Gloves,  a  Leather 
Pouch  with  a  fmall  and  great  Tooth  Comb,  ScilTars,  Pin-Cafe,  with  Needles, 
Thread,  and  Silk  of  the  fame  Colours  as  his  Clothing,  half  a  Dozen  Buttons  of 
the  Uniform,  a  little  Ball  of  Wax,  a  Brufh  to  clean  Boots,  Spatterdafhes  and 
Shoes,  an  Awl,  Cobler’s  Ends,  a  Curry-Comb,  Hair-Cloth,  Fetters,  Halter,  Feeding- 
Bag,  and  the  open  Comb  for  the  Mane  and  Tail ;  and  when  in  Campaign  a  Florfe 
Shoe  for  the  fore,  and  another  for  the  hinder  Foot ; 

14.  When  the  General  is  founded  he  fhall  give  his  Horfe  a  Feed,  and  clean  him, 
difpofing  himfelf  to  march;  and,  on  founding  to  get  ready,  he  fliall  put  on  the  Saddle 
and  Crupper,  preparing  to  mount,  but  not  going  out  of  the  Quarters,  nor  taking 
the  Horfe  from  the  Manger;  that  he  may  not  rub  againft  him  or  the  Walls,  and 
that  he  may  not  Damage  nor  difcompofe  the  Crupper,  Saddle,  or  Houfings,  the 
Soldier  fhall  always  have  him  in  Sight,  and  wait  attentively  for  the  founding  to 
Horfe ,  which  when  he  hears  he  fhall  put  on  the  Bridle  and  go  out  to  form  in  the 
Place  that  is  directed  in  the  Order,  &c. 

15.  During  the  March  every  Soldier  fhall  take  Care,  with  an  attentive  Obfervation, 
that  his  Horfe  does  not  fall  off  from  the  good  Condition  with  which  he  begun  the 
Service,  nor  fuffer  by  the  Crupper  or  Saddle’s  being  badly  put  on. 

1 6.  When  he  arrives  at  his  Stage,  and  taken  off  the  Crupper,  he  fhall  imme¬ 
diately  and  carefully  hang  up  his  Arms  and  Furniture,  fetter  the  Horfe,  and  before 
going  for  Straw  he  fhall  loofen  the  Breaftplate  and  Crupper,  flacken  the  Saddle’s 
Girts,  moving  it  a  little  to  eafe  the  Horfe,  but  not  taking  it  off  in  lefs  than  two 
Hours ;  obferving  however,  in  the  mean  Time,  that  he  does  not  tumble  with  it 
on,  to  avoid  hurting  the  Back,  or  Rib-Bones,  by  the  Girt’s  running  round* 

>  17,  and  18.  When  he  is  to  mount  he  fhall  prefent  himfelf  with  his  Boots  and  all 

his  Furniture  clean  and  in  good  Order;  and  on  the  Day  that  it  touches  him  he  fhall 
carry  Bread  and  Barley  from  the  Magazines  for  the  Soldiers  of  his  Squadron,  as 
alfo  the  Straw  for  the  Horfes  when  on  Guard,  repairing  alfo  to  the  Place  where 
Oil  to  lighten  the  Stables,  and  Firewood  for  the  Quarters,  are  diftributed,  at  the 
Hours  appointed  by  the  commanding  Officer,  See. 
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‘The  Corporal's  Obligations . 


19.  He  that  is  Corporal  of  a  Squadron  of  Horfe  or  Dragoons  ought  to  know  all 
the  Duties  of  a  Soldier  explained  in  the  preceding  Articles,  to  be  able  to  inftrudi 
them  in  them,  and  for  the  Difcharge  of  his  own  Duty  he  fhall  obferve  the  following 


20,  to  30.  He  mull  know  and  have  in  a  Lift  the  Numher  of  Men  and  Horfes 
that  are  in  his  Company,  with  Expreflion  of  every  one’s  Qualifications,  and  with 
the  Condition  of  their  Clothing,  Furniture,  and  Arms,  all  which  he  fhall  take  Care 
be  kept  neat  and  clean ;  in  a  little  feparate  Book  he  fhall  have  noted  the  Detach¬ 
ments  that  go  out  and  come  in  of  his  Squadron,  that  the  Saddles  be  properly  hung 
up  when  taken  off,  and  that  they  be  covered  in  the  Summer  with  the  Horfe- 
Cloths ;  and  in  the  Winter  thefe  latter  fliall  be  girt  on  the  Horfes  with  a  fmall 
Cufhion  that  they  may  not  hurt  them,  and  fhall  not  be  taken  off  until  they  have 
eaten  their  third  Meal.  He  fhall  not  permit  any  Soldier  of  his  Squadron  to  have  his 
Horfe  unfhod,  nor  carry  him  to  be  fhod  wdthout  his  Leave,  as  he  mull  precifely  affift 
at  this  Operation;  and  before  they  adminifterthe  Barley  he  fhall  examine  the  Feeding- 
Bags,  to  Tee  if  they  be  clean,  and  afterwards  to  fee  if  any  Horfe  of  his  Squadron 
,  through 
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through  Inappetency  hath  left  any  of  his  Corn,  advifing  the  Serjeant  thereof;  and 
when  the  Meal  is  finifhed  he  ihall  order  his  Soldiers  to  take  their  Horfes  out  to  the 
Place,  and  at  the  Hour  that  his  Commandant  fhall  appoint  for  cleaning  them,  and 
there  examine  if  they  want  a  Shoe  or  are  anyways  difordered ;  at  the  Time  of 
watering  all  the  Soldiers  of  his  Squadron  fhall  unite,  and  proceed  jointly  withthofe 
of  his  Company  to  the  Watering-Place,  obferving  that  the  Horfes  drink  leifurely, 
and,  on  returning,  he  is  to  fee  them  well  tied,  and  the  Manger  cleaned  before 
giving  them  their  Straw  ;  at  Noon,  when  they  are  to  have  their  fecond  Feed,  he 
fhall  pradtife  the  fame  Diligence  as  he  ufed  at  firft,  and  continue  it  at  the  third 
after  the  R.etreat.  On  a  March  and  Arrival  at  the  Stage  he  Ihall  infpedt  his 
Soldiers’  Quarters,  and  that  all  imaginable  Care  be  taken  of  the  Furniture  and 
Arms,  &c. 

Chap.  IV.  Of  the  Serjeant . 

This  Chapter  confdls  of  33  Articles,  obliging  the  Serjeant  to  know  the  Soldier’s 
and  Corporal’s  Duty  (as  before  exprefled),  and  carefully  making  them  comply 
therewith,  being  the  principal  Part  of  his  own  ;  and  preceding  his  Election  to  this 
Poll,  his  Fitnefs  for  it  fhall  be  examined  by  the  Serjeant  Major,  who  will  become  a 
Judge  thereof  by  the  Propriety  of  his  Anfwers  to  the  Queries  made  him  of  the 
Soldier’s  and  Corporal’s  Obligations,  and  thofe  refpedtive  to  his  own  Afcent ;  he 
fhall  know  how  to  regulate  a  Reclute  to  the  Ordinances  at  his  firft  Entrance  into 
the  Service  ;  he  fhall  not  fuffer  any  prohibited  Converfation  or  Diford-er  to  pafs 
unnoticed,  and  without  giving  an  Account  thereof  to  his  Superiors,  and  in  Defedt 
hereof  he  fhall  be  chaftifed  as  if  he  had  committed  the  Crime.  The  fecond  Ser¬ 
jeants  fhall  be  fubordinate  to  the  firft,  and  none  of  them  fhall  interrupt  the  Corporals 
in  the  Difcharge  of  their  Functions,  nor  fhall  give  them  any  abufive  Language,  or 
greater  Punifhment  than  confining  them  and  immediately  acquainting  the  Captain 
therewith.  He  fhall  not  ufe  any  Familiarity  with  his  Inferiors  derogatory  from  the 
difpofed  Subjection  ;  and  the  Serjeant  of  the  fecond  Clafs  who  fhall  be  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  for  his  Application,  Intelligence,  and  good  Conduct,  fhall  be  eleded  for 
the  firft,  and  the  moft  capable  among  the  firft  of  the  Regiment  fhall  be  preferred 
for  an  Officer.  Then  followeth  the  Directions  about  receiving  and  communicating 
Orders.  The  Serjeants  fhall  mefs  by  themfelves,  except  any  difti'nguifhed  Soldier 
or  Corporal  be  permitted  by  the  Captain  ;  they  fhall  wear  nothing  but  their  Uni¬ 
form,  nor  diftinguifh  themfelves  from  the  Soldier  in  the  Manner  of  putting  it  on. 
Whenever  the  Company  take  Arms  they  fhall  attend  to  fee  that  every  Thing  be  in 
good  Order  in  it,  as  the  Corporals  have  been  directed  with  their  Squadrons ;  and  on 
the  Arrival,  of  the  Sublieutenant  the  firft  Serjeant  fhall  ftep  forward  ten  or  twelve 
Paces  to  receive  and  give  him  an  Account  of  the  State  of  the  Company ;  and  if 
any  Thing  is  found  deficient  in  Difcipline  or  otherwife,  he  fhall  be  anfwerable  for 
the  fame.  The  firft  Serjeant  fhall  diftribute  the  Bread,  Pay,  and  Utenfils  of  the 
Company,  and,  except  in  urgent  Cafes,  he  fhall  not  be  detached  from  it ;  they 
fhall  always  fleep  with  it,  and  never  go  out  of  their  Quarters  after  the  Retreat 
without  a  legitimate  Caufe,  and  Leave  from  their  Officer.  They  fhall  affift  punc¬ 
tually  at  the°Lift3,  and  (he  that  hath  the  Care  of  the  Quarters)  fhall  between  that 
in  the  Evening  and  the  Retreat,  fummon  the  Company  to  fay  the  Rofary ,  without 
any  finging,  but  performing  it  with  Devotion  and  a  reverend  Tone.  When  he  is 
on  Guard  under  an  Officer,  he  fhall,  with  his  Permiffion,  go  (in  Garrifon  to  the 
Principal,  and  in  the  Camp  to  the  Place  appointed)  to  receive  the  Orders,  which  he 
fhall  carry  in  Writing,  and  without  Lofs  of  Time  communicate  them  to  the  Of¬ 
ficer,  and  fhall,  in  a  low  Voice  or  Whifper,  let  them  know  the  Word.  When 
marching  in  his  Corps,  or  entering  on  Duty,  he  fhall  carry  his  Halberd  on  his 
right  Shoulder  with  the  Ironwork  upwards ;  and  when  he  retires  from  Guard,  or 
any  other  Duty  when  the  Troops  carry  the  Muzzles  of  their  Firelocks  downwards, 
he  fhall  alfb  carry  his  Halberd  fo. 


Chap- 
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Chap.  V.  Duties  of  a  Serjeant  of  Hcrfe  or  Dragoons. 

1,  Befides  the  Obligations  explained  in  the  preceding  Chapter  (for  the  Points  of 
Subordination,  Difcipline,  RefpeCt  to  Superiors,  and  Accuracy  in  the  Service  arc 
common  to  all  Serjeants  in  general),  thofe  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons,  by  their  Equef- 
trian  Inftitution,  fhall  obferve  all  that  is  appointed  in  the  following  Articles. 

2,  to  9.  I  find  little  more  in  thefe  Articles  than  enjoining  the  Serjeants  to  fee 
that  the  Corporals  and  Soldiers  comply  with  the  Regulations  in  the  preceding 
Chapters,  &c. 

Chap.  VI.  Duties  of  the  Sublieutenants. 

1.  A  Sublieutenant  is  to  know  all  the  refpeCtive  Obligations  of  Recruits,  Sol¬ 
diers,  Corporals,  and  Serjeants,  that  he  may  with  Judgment  make  them  comply, 
and  be  refponfible  for  their  Faults. 

2.  The  Reputation  of  Courage  and  Honour,  the  Opinion  of  his  Conduct,  the 
Conception  of  his  good  Behaviour,  ought  always  to  be  the  ObjeCts  of  his  Contem¬ 
plation  ;  and  that  neither  his  Birth  or  Standing  fhould  flatter  him  with  a  Confidence 
of  their  being  conducive  to  his  Rife ;  becaufe  he  that  has  the  one  or  the  other  of 
thefe  Qualities  is  more  worthy  of  Oblivion  if  he  be  carelefs,  and  contents  himfelf 
only  with  them. 

3.  He  fhall  obey  his  Superiors,  from  the  Lieutenant  to  the  Captain  General,  in 
all  that  fhall  be  commanded  him  for  the  Service ;  and  the  Captain  of  his  Company 
he  fhall  diftinguifh  with  RefpeCt  and  Attention. 

4.  He  ought,  to  know  by  their  Names  all  the  Serjeants,  Corporals,  and  Soldiers 
of  his  Company ;  he  fhall  inform  himfelf  of  the  Behaviour  of  them  all,  repre¬ 
hending  and  chaftifing  them  when  culpable,  but  giving  an  immediate  Account 
thereof  to  his  Captain,  &c. 

5.  to  23.  He  fhall  keep  two  Lifts  of  the  Names,  Qualification,  &c.  of  his  Com¬ 
pany  ;  and  whenever  it  gets  under  Arms  he  fhall  be  prefent,  and  on  the  firft  Ser¬ 
jeant’s  giving  an  Account  that  every  Thing  is  in  Order,  he  fhall  attentively  examine 
whether  it  be  fo  or  not,  and  fee  that  the  Soldiers,  Corporals,  and  Serjeants  be  neat, 
clean,  and  in  a  fit  Condition  for  Service,  and  fhall  weekly  aflift  at  the  Review  of 
Clothes  and  Arms,  which  fhall  be  common  to  him  and  the  Lieutenant,  without  al¬ 
ternating  in  this  Inquifitipn,  from  which  no  Officer  (even  the  Colonel)  fhall  be 
exempt  j  and  it  is  only  permitted  to  the  Subalterns  to  take  weekly  Turns  in  their 
daily  Affiftance  at  Lifts  and  Meffes,  and  at  the  monthly  LeCtion  of  penal  Laws ; 
about  which,  with  the  Directions  for  properly  performing  the  fame,  occupies  the 
Remainder  of  this  Chapter. 
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Chap.  VII.  The  Duties  of  an  Enfgn  of  Horfe  or  Dragoons. 
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Thefe  are  explained  in  feven  Articles  without  any  Difference  from  the  foregoing 
Ones  enjoined  the  Sublieutenant,  except  in  the  Examination  of  the  Horfes  and 
Furniture,  which  is  alfo  moftly  directed  in  the  Serjeant’s  Duty;  I  therefore  excufe 
to  enlarge  thereon  to  avoid  Repetitions. 
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Chap.  VIII.  Lieutenants. 

r'  '  j.  .  O' 

The  Lieutenant  is  to  be  inftruCted  in  all  the  Obligations  of  the  inferior  Employs, 
and  regulate  the  Exercife  of  the  Functions  of  his  own  by  the  Obfervance  of  thofe 
explained  for  the  Sublieutenant,  which  in  all  Parts  are  equal,  with  the  foie  Difference 
that  on  forming  the  Company,  and  he  receives  it  from  the  Sublieutenant  to  infpeCt 

it, 
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it,  he  hi  all  accompany  the  Captain,  after  viewing  it,  for  to  Anfwer  to  any  Remarks 
that  fhall  offer,  as  the  Sublieutenant  does  with  him. 


Chap.  IX.  Obligations  of  the  Lieutenants  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons. 

1.  He  is  to  know  the  Enfign’s  Duty,  which  in  the  general  are  common  to  both, 
and  as  fecond  in  Command  of  the  Company,  he  fhall  make  himfelf  Ma-fter  of  all 
Particulars  conducive  to  its  interior  Government,  todiredihim  aright  whenever,  by 
Abfence  or  Death  of  the  Captain,  the  Command  fhall  fall  on  him. 

2.  He  fhall  alternate  with  the  Enfign  in  their  weekly  (Economical  Vifits  of  the 
Company,  and  lee  that  his  Inferiors  do  their  Duty. 

Chap.  X.  A  Captain  s  Obligation. 

t.  He  fhall  know  minutely  all  the  Obligations  of  Recruits,  Soldiers,  Corporals, 
Serjeants,  Sublieutenants,  and  Lieutenants,  as  explained  in  the  antecedent  Articles ; 
the  general  Advertifements  for  Officers,  and  the  penal  Laws,  to  teach  and  make 
them  to  be  obferved  in  his  Company ;  befides  which  general  Obligation  his  peculiar 
one  fhall  be  as  follows  : 

2,  to  6.  The  Captain  only  fhall  be  refponfible  to  his  Superiors  for  the  Difcipline 
and  Government  of  his  Company  ;  he  fhall  in  nothing  depart  from  the  Ordinance  ; 
he  fhall  vigilate  that  from  the  Soldier  to  the  Lieutenant  every  one  fhall  know  and 
comply  with  his  Duty  ;  he  fhall  maintain  the  Faculties  of  each  Employ ;  he  fhall 
make  the  greateft  Uniformity  to  be  obferved  in  the  Care  and  Government  of  the 
Squadrons  ;  he  fhall  be  affiduous  that  the  Recruits  be  completely  taught ;  that  the 
whole  Service  be  performed  with  the  greateft  Punctuality  and  niceft  Conformity  to 
the  Ordinance ;  that  the  Arms  be  always  in  the  beft  Condition ;  that  he  carefully 
attends  to  the  Clothing  and  Harneffes ;  that  the  Soldiers  have  good  Treatment, 
and  ready  Juftice,  Encouragement,  and  interior  Satisfaction.  The  Captain’s  Afli- 
duity  in  difcharging  all  the  expreffed  Duties  fhall  very  particularly  recommend  his 
Merit,  and  in  this  he  ought  to  found  his  Hopes  of  afcending,  than  in  his  An¬ 
tiquity  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  his  Careleffnefs  or  Mifmanagement  fhall  be  a  Bar  to 
his  Preferment,  or  may  occafion  a  fuitable  Chaftifement. 

7.  When  the  Captain  arrefts  any  Subaltern  in  his  Houfe,  and  this  latter  dares  to 
demand  Satisfaction,  the  Captain,,  without  entering  into  any  Conteft,  fhall  fend  him 
to  Prifon  and  give  an  Account  thereof  to  the  Colonel,  who  fhall  tranflate  the  Of¬ 
fender  to  a  Caftle  for  four  Months ;  and  in  cafe  the  Subaltern  fhall  have  clapped 
his  Hand  to  his  Sword  againft  his  Captain,  or  treated  him  with  abufive  Words,  he 
fhall  fufpend  him  from  his  Employ,  keep  him  Prifoner,  and  give  me  (the  King)  an 
Account  thereof. 

8.  The  Captain  fhall  perfonally  receive  the  monthly  Pay  of  his  Company,  and 
as  a  Depofitary  and  faithful  Adminiftrator,  he  fhall  take  Care  of  the  legitimate  and 
equitable  Diftribution  thereof ;  and  if  any  Captain  fo  far  forgets  his  Obligation  as 
to  employ  any  Part  of  the  Pay  in  any  other  Manner  than  is  difpofed,  or  does  not 
manage  the  Affairs  with  the  greateft  Legality,  he  fhall  be  put  Prifoner  in  a  Caftle, 
and  two  Thirds  of  his  Salary  difcounted  until  his  Debts  be  difcharged,  giving  an 
Account  to  the  InfpeCtor,  that  he  may,  if  Circumftances  require  his  being  broke, 
propofe  the  fame  to  me. 

9.  to  19.  Thefe  Articles  include  the  Captain’s  Obligation  of  keeping  a  Leger, 
with  every  Soldier’s  Account  ftated  in  refpeCt  of  his  Pay,  little  Mafs  or  Stock,  and 
the  Parts  of  his  Habiliments  received  ;  he  fhall  head  his  Company  and  conduct  it 
to  the  Serjeant  Major’s  Houfe  for  his  InfpeCtion  of  the  Books,  & c.  formed,  although 
without  Arms  or  Drum  beating,  at  which  the  Subalterns  final!  affift ;  there  fhall  be 
Taylor  and  Shoemaker  (Soldiers)  in  each  Company,  to  mend  the  Soldiers  Clothes 
and  Shoes  on  the  Days  when  they  are  off  Duty,  for  which  they  fhall  be  exempt 
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from  Detachments,  and  have  a  ftnall  menfual  Stipend  affigned  them, 
dies  and  leaves  any  thing  behind  him,  it  fhall  be  delivered  to  his  Relations  cr  Heirs  j 
and,  if  he  hath  none,  it  fhall  be  applied  for  Suffrages  for  his  Soul.  The  Serjeants 
are  to  behave  well  and  with  Decency;  but  if  in  cale,  through  Sloth  or  Vice,  they  are 
fo  abandoned  as  to  difattend  to  this  Obligation,  the  Captain  fhall  acquaint  the  Ser¬ 
jeant  Major  therewith,  that  the  Colonel,  being  by  him  informed  thereof,  may 
difpofe  what  he  thinks  proper  in  the  Affair.  The  Captain  fhall  take  Care  to  have 
a  Barber  in  his  Company,  whofe. Agreement  fhall  be  by  the  Soldiers  them fe Ives 
and  when  any  Recruits: are  aggregrated  to  his  Company,  he  fhall  give  them  a  Paper 
under  his  Hand,  mentioning  the  Day  of  their  Entrance,  and  the  " 
which  being  complied  and  the  Soldier  is  willing  to  take  ion  again, 
be  advifed  thereof,  that  he  may  either  admit  or  rqjed  the  Propofal,  &c. 

20,  to  39.  For  the  monthly  Review,  and  thole  of  Infpedion,  the  Captain  fhall 
give  neceffary  Lifts,  formed  after  the  Manner  directed,  and  fhall  anfwer  to  every 
Query  that  his  Superiors  fhall  propofe  about  his  Company ;  he  fhall  by  no  Means 
change  the  current  Method  of  the  exercifmg  it,  about  which  the  remaining  Part  of 
this  Chapter  treats.  The  Corporals  and  Serjeants  fhall  ail  be  chofen  by  the  Captain. 
When  a  Lieutenant  of  a  Company  becomes  void,  the  Captain  fhall  propofe  three 
Perfons  worthy  of  the  Employ  to  the  King,  &c. 


i  ime  agreed  for, 
the  Colonel  Trail 


Chap.  XI.  The  Obligation's  of  a  Captain  of  Horfe  cr  Dragoons. 

1.  He  is  to  know  all  the  Duties  explained  in  this  and  the  antecedent  Chapters, 
from  the  Soldier  to  the  Lieutenant,  and  fhall  adapt  to  the  different  Quality  of  his 
Service  thofe  preferibed  to  a  Captain  of  Foot,  and  fhall  have  the  fame  Books  as  he 
is  ordered  to  have,  with  the  Addition  of  Particulars  that  the  Difference  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  requires,  &c. 

Chap.  XII.  The  Serjeant  Major  of  Infantry . 

1.  He  fhall  be  the  3d  Chief  in  the  Regiment,  commanding  the  Captains  of  the 
Army  and  of  his  Corps,  although  they  have  the  Degree  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  cr 
Colonel ;  he  fhall  alfo  command  all  thofe  of  thefe  two  laft  Degrees  that  fhall  be 
aggregated  to  his  Regiment,  and  in  the  Abfence  of  his  two  Superiors  he  fhall  be 
Chief ;  except  there  is  a  Brigadier  in  the  fame  Corps,  who  in  this  Cafe  fhall  be 
preferred,  &c. 

2,  to  31.  The  Serjeant  Major  fhall  be  perfedly  Mafter  of  the  Duties  of  all  De¬ 
grees  of  military  Men,  from  a  private  Soldier  to  a  Commander  in  Chief,  and  fhall 
take  Care  that  every  Company  hath  his  proper  Regifters ;  he  fhall  make  all  the 
Proceffes  that  fhall  occur  in  his  Regiment ;  he  fhall  watch  the  exact  Compliance 
of  the  Captains ;  he  fhall  every  four  Months  infped  each  Company’s  Account  of 
Stock  or  Mafs ;  he  fhall  be  refponfible  for  the  juft  Diftribution  of  the  Men’s  Gra¬ 
tification  and  Arms ;  he  fhall  have  one  of  the  Keys  of  each  Cheft  ;  he  Hall  inter¬ 
vene  in  all  Agreements  and  Charges,  and  not  a  Maravedis  fhall  be  expended  with¬ 
out  his  knowing  for  what.  At  each  Month’s  Fnd  lie  fhall  form  a  Relation  of  the 
Pay  which  is  to  be  given  on  Account  of  the  following  one  to  each  Company. 
There  fhall  be  difeounted  from  the  Officers’  Pay  two  per  Cent,  with  the  Title  of 
Agencies,  of  which  the  Paymafter  Trail  have  one  and  a  half,  and  the  Serjeant  Major 
a  half ;  he  fhall  attend  the  Colonel  daily  at  Iris  Houfe  (at  the  Time  he  fhall  appoint) 
for  the  Order  of  the  Corps ;  which  he  Trail  there  receive  from  the  Lieutenant  Co¬ 
lonel,  and  give  it  to  the  Adjutant  to  be  diftributed  in  the  Regiment  the  fame  Day 
that  it  paffes  its  monthly  Review  ;  and,  previous  to  this  Ad,  the  Serjeant  Major, 
or  in  his  Abfence  the  Adjutant  Major,  Trail  join  ail  the  Troops  before  the  Colours 
that  have  come  to  the  Regiment  fince  the  laft  Review,  with  thofe  that  Trail  have 
renewed  the  Engagement  or  re-entered,  and  read  to  them  the  penal  Laws,  and 
take  their  Oaths  of  Fidelity  in  the  Form  preferibed.  Whenever  the  Command  of 
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the  Regiment  falls  on  tlie  Serjeant  Major,  and  the  Battalions  are  united,  the  old  eft 
Adjutant  fhall  hie  the  Recruits,  and  in  every  Refpedt  fupply  the  Serjeant  Major's 
Place  ;  and  the  latter  may  arreft  any  Captain  in  his  Houfe,  or  Subaltern  on  Guard, 
giving  an  immediate  Account  thereof  to  his  Colonel ;  he  fhall  take  Care  that  the 
Soldiers  be  of  a  proper  Height,  &c. 

Chap.  XIII.  Serjeant  Major  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons. 

The  Functions  of  this  Employ  are  fmlilar  to  thofe  explained  in  the  preceding 
Chapter  for  the  Serjeant  Major  of  the  Infantry,  and'  the  Obligation  common  to 
both,  of  being  perfectly  inftru&ed  in  the  Peculiarities  of  each-CIafs  from  the  Soldier 
to  the  Captain  inclufive;  for  to  make  them  comply  exactly,  and  to  regui  ate  the  Ex- 
ercife  of  their  Functions  according  to  the  Method  preferib'ed  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter ;  with  the  Addition  of  their  examining  the  Horfes,  Furniture,  &c. 

Chap.  XIV.  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

i,  to  9.  He  fhall  obey  the  Colonel,  and  command  all  the  other  Officers  of  the 
Regiment;  he  cannot  alter  the  Colonel’s  Orders,  nor  give  any  new  ones  himfelf; 
but  thofe  iffued  by  his  Chief  it  touches  him,  as  Second,  to  vigilate  on  their  exadt 
Compliance.  In  Ah  fence  of  the  Serjeant  Major  he  fhall  take  on  him  his  Office, 
and  in  that  of  the  Colonel,  provided  he  be  in  the  Indies  or  Canaries,  he  fhall  adt  as 
fuch  in  the  abfolute  Command  of  the  Regiment ;  but  being  in  my  Dominions  (the 
aforefaid  only  excepted),  the  Lieutenant  Colonel  is  obliged  to  give  him  an  Account 
of  all  that  paffes,  without  deviating  from  the  Rules  he  left  eflablifhed,  and  precifely 
to  obey  thofe  he  fhall  communicate  ;  he  fhall  attend  the  Colonel  daily  in  his 
Houfe,  at  the  Hour  the  Colonel  fhall  appoint,  to  receive  the  Order  relative  to  the 
peculiar  of  the  Corps,  and  give  it  to  the  Serjeant  Major.  When  his  Regiment 
occupies  the  Pofls  of  a  Place  where  they  are  garrifoned,  he  fhall  vifit  them  to  fee 
that  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  do  their  Duty  ;  in  this  Adi  by  Day,  the  Troops  fhall 
prefent  themfelves  without  Arms  to  fee  if  any  one  be  wanting  ;  and  if  this  be 
performed  at  Night,  he  fhall  be  received  with  the  Formalities  regulated  for  the 
chief  Guard  that  goes  the  Rounds,  &c. 

Chap.  XV.  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Horfe  or  Dragoons. 

The  Functions  of  this  Chief  are  the  fame  as  the  foregoing  Chapter  preferibes, 
with  the  foie  Difference  of  examining  Horfes,  Furniture,  and  all  appertaining 
thereto. 

Chap.  XVI.  Colonel  of  a  Regiment. 

1.  Shall  have  the  Command  over  every  Individual  in  it ;  he  fhall  know  the 
Obligations  of  all  his  Subordinates,  the  penal  Laws,  the  general  Orders,  and  all 
my  military  Ordinances;  that,  in  the  Part  which  touches  him,  he  may  take  Care  of 
an  exadl  Compliance  ;  that  a  juft  Subordination  be  pundtally  obferved  ;  that  the 
Management  of  the  Funds,  and  Reviews  by  CommilTaries  and  Infpedtor,  be  with 
Integrity  ;  that  the  military  Education  (efpecially  that  of  the  Cadets)  be  forwarded 
and  iupported  with  Vigour.  When  the  Regiment  fhall  mount  Guard  in  any  Place 
where  it  is  garrifoned,  the  Colonel  fhal!  vifit  the  Pofts  to  fee  that  the  Officers  and 
Soldiers  do  their  Duty,  without  any  other  Excufe  than  Want  of  Health  :  When  he 
effedls  this  by  Day  the  Guard  fhall  prefent  themfelves  without  Arms,  that  he  may 
fee  they  be  all  there  and  in  order  ;  if  he  vifits  by  Night,  he  fhall  be  received  with 

the  fame  Formalities  as  is  preferibed  for  the  principal  Patrol  :  He  hath  a  faculty 
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to  arrefl  and  puniffi  any  one  for  abfenting  without  his  Leave,  or  for  other  Mifde-* 
meanors  •  and  any  Officer  l'ufpended  from  his  Employ  fliall  not  be  re  ft  ore  d  without 
my  Order :  He  may  alio  fufpend  the  Chaplains  and  Surgeons  when  culpable,  but 
fliall  not  have  Faculty  to  exclude  them  without  the  Infpedor  General’s  Approba¬ 
tion.  Whenever  a  royal  Perfonage,  a  Captain  General  of  the  Army  or  Province, 
or  the  Infpedor  General,  fliall  fee  a  Regiment  exercife,  the  Colonel,  or  (in  his  Ab- 
fence)  the  chief  Officer  ffiall  command  it ;  He  fliall  propofe  the  Employs  of  Co¬ 
lour  Bearers  (or  Enfigns),  Adjutant  Majors,  Captains,  Serjeant  Majors,  and  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Colonel ;  and  in  the  Propofitions  of  Lieutenants  and  Sublieutenants  (when 
the  Enfign  does  not  fucceed  to  the  Vacancy)  which  the  Captain  ffiall  make,  the  Co¬ 
lonel  may  infert  his  Opinion,  and  propofe  to  me  a  Perfon  not  comprehended  in  the 
Captain’s  Trinary ;  and  he  ffiall  always  have  in  View  the  neceffary  Qualifications 
for  the  Employ  of  him  to  be  advanced:  He  ffiall  frequently  affifl:  at  the  dodrinal  Ex- 
ercifes  of  the  Companies,  and  at  thofe  which  the  Officers  ought  very  often  to  make 
every  Spring  for  their  Inftrudion,  and  Uniformity  in  the  Method  of  teaching  and 
commanding  :  He  fliall  in  every  Month  review  the  Arms  and  Clothing  of  all  the 
Companies  in  diftind  Days ;  and  on  Collar  Days  they  ffiall  concur  with  all  the 
Officers  of  their  Regiment  to  compliment  the  Captain  General  of  the  Province,  or 
Chief  of  the  Garrifon,  at  an  appointed  Hour.  The  Colonel,  in  refped  of  his  Employ, 
and  for  Security  of  his  Effeds,  ffiall  have  a  Guard  of  four  Soldiers  and  a  Corporal, 
and  two  Soldiers  more  if  he  is  a  Brigadier :  The  heavieft  Charge  that  can  be  laid 
againft  him  or  any  other  Officer  is,  his  not  giving  (in  the  Part  that  touches  him) 
a  punctual  and  literal  Compliance  with  all  the  Articles  of  my  Ordinances,  and 
Orders  of  his  Superiors ;  the  manifefting  in  his  Converfation  a  Repugnance  to 
obey  them,  or  criticifing  on  them,  or  his  permitting  his  Subordinates  to  do  fo,  &c. 

Chap.  XVII.  General  Orders  for  Officers. 

1,  to  68.  Every  military  Perfon  ffiall  always  manifeft  himfelf  according  to  the 
Stipend  he  enjoys,  and  the  Employ  he  exercifes  :  I  permit  him  a  Recourfe  in  all 
Affairs  by  his  Chiefs,  making  it  in  a  proper  Manner ;  and  when  he  does  not  obtain 
from  them  the  Satisfaction  he  experts,  he  may  apply  to  me  with  a  Reprefentation 
of  his  Grievances  ;  but  I  prohibit  all  and  every  one  in  my  Army  to  ufe,  permit, 
or  tolerate  their  Inferiors  in  the  Murmurations — that  the  Order  of  Afcents  or  Pro¬ 
motions  is  altered ;  that  the  Pay  is  fort ,  and  the  Allowance  of  Bread  (mall ;  the 
Clothing  bad ;  great  the  Fatigue,  and  Quarters  incommodious ;  nor  any  other 
Grumblings,  which,  to  the  great  Detriment  of  my  Service,  indifpofe  the  Minds, 
without  procuring  any  A  dvantage  to  thofe  who  fuffer :  All  Inferiors  who  fpeak  ill 
of  their  Superiors  ffiall  be  feverely  puniffied,  and  he  who,  being  reprehended  by 
his  Superiors  for  any  Fault,  ffiall  produce  his  Birth,  Approbations  that  he  hath 
had  from  other  Chiefs,  or  other  foreign  Reafonings  on  that  Occafion,  ffiall  be 
mortified  in  Proportion  to  the  Irregularity  of  the  Cafe.  All  the  Service,  in  Peace 
or  War,  ffiall  be  executed  writh  the  fame  Diligence  as  if  in  Front  of  the  Enemy. 
Every  Officer,  without  Diftindion  of  Degree,  who  in  any  military  Affair  ffiall 
give  an  Information  to  his  Superiors  contrary  to  his  Knowledge,  ffiall  be  difeharged 
from  the  Service,  and  treated  as  a  falfe  Witnefs  by  the  Laws  of  the  Kingdom. 
All  the  Officers  of  my  Troops,  from  a  Brigadier  to  an  Enfign  inclufive,  when  or¬ 
dered  on  any  Service,  fliall  be  punctual  in  his  Arrival  at  the  Place  and  Time  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  he  that  is  commanded  on  any  Expedition,  be  he  of  any  Degree  or 
Corps  whatfoever,  fliall  comply  without  murmuring,  railing  Difficulties,  or  con¬ 
tending  for  Rank;  but  if  he  hath  any  Complaint  to  make  he  fliall  defer  it  till  the 
Addon  be  over,  and  then  produce  it  to  the  correfpondent  Judge.  No  general  nor 
particular  Officer  may  form  any  Recourfe,  nor  fay  that  a  Detachment  or  Place 
without  the  Lines  touches  him  wherein  the  Generaliffimo  ffiall  have  employed 
another  ;  who,  without  fubjeding  or  binding  his  Eledions  to  Turns  or  Forma¬ 
lities,  ffiall  employ  the  Officers  and  Troops  in  the  Places  and  Fundions  that  he 
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fhall  deem  rtffcft  conducive  to  my  Service ;  and  I  prohibit  any  Perfon  or  Corps  to 
demand  an  Explication  of  this  Affair,  or  to  recur  or  manifeft  any  Refentment. ; 
and  the  fame  ACtion  every  general  or  particular  Officer,  who  commands  a  feparate 
Corps,  fhall  have  in  RefpeCt  of  his  Inferiors.  Any  Officer,  Serjeant,  or  Soldier, 
who  lhall  do  any  ACtion  of  remarkable  Conduct  or  Valour,  in  any  belligerent 
Fun&ion,  (hall  be  rewarded  in  a  juft  Proportion  to  his  Merits;  for  which  Purpofe 
his  immediate  Chief  and  Witnefs  of  the  Action  fhall  give  Advice  in  Writing  to 
the  Commandant  of  the  Troops,  and  he  (well  allured  of  the  Notoriety  of  the 
Event,  and  acquired  Informations)  lhall  give  a  written  Account  thereof  to  the  Ge¬ 
neral  of  the  Army,  who  fhall  make  new  Enquiries  and  communicate  them  to  me, 
with  his  Sentiments  of  an  adequate  Premium  to  the  Fad  ;  and  that  the  Chiefs  may 
proceed  in  this  Affair  with  due  Judgment,  and  that  the  Militarifts  of  any  Clafs 
whatfoever  do  not  alledge  that  for  a  diftinguifhed  Service  which  is  only  a  regular  Dif- 
charge  of  Duty,  both  the  one  and  the  others  lhall  always  have  the  following  prefent : 
In  an  Officer,  the  beating  an  Enemy  with  a  third  lefs  People,  either  in  an  Attack  or 
Retreat ;  a  detaining  (to  the  Advantage  of  my  Service)  Forces  confiderably  fuperior, 
by  his  Management,  Pofttions,  and  military  Skill ;  defending  the  Poll  trufted  to 
him  until  loling  half  his  People  by  Death  or  Wounds;  his  being  the  firft  in 
mounting  a  Breach  or  Ladder,  and  that  forms  the  firft  People  on  an  Enemy’s  Wall 
or  Trench ;  the  taking  of  Colours  in  the  midft  of  a  regulated  Troop  ;  and  if, 
hefides  the  aforefaid  Actions,  he  fhould  do  any  other,  which,  for  Condud  and 
Valour,  renders  him  worthy  of  Rife  or  Reward,  the  General  fhall  regulate  it  ac¬ 
cording  to  Circumftances,  and  advife  me  thereof.  Every  Officer,  of  whatfoever 
Degree  he  be,  fhall  not  defert  his  Poll  on  being  attacked,  without  having  made  the 
belt  Defence  poffible  to  maintain  it  and  fupport  the  Honour  of  the  Arms  ;  if  the 
General  fhould  be  dubidus  of  his  Behaviour  he  fhall  have  him  tried  by  a  Council 
of  War;  and  the  Officer  who  fhall  have  an  abfolute  Order  to  preferve  his  Poll  at 
all  Events  fhall  comply.  Every  Officer  in  the  Field  fhall  examine  the  Vicinage  of 
his  Poft,  that  on  any  Occafion  he  may  the  better  benefit  himfelf  by  his  Know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Defiles,  Roads,  Ditches,  Unevenneffes,  and  other  Advantages  that  the 
Grounds  may  afford,  taking,  for  his  Security  and  Succefs,  the  Precautions  that  his 
Prudence  and  military  Talents  fhall  dictate.  The  Officer  fhall  inftil  into  all  his 
Inferiors  the  Notion  that  the  Enemy  is  not  formidable,  chaftifing  all  Converfations 
made  in  Praife  of  their  Difcipline,  Underftanding  of  their  Commanders,  their 
Arms,  Ammunition,  FlorfeS,  Provifions,  and  Behaviour.  All  Officers  fhall  be  in 
their  Tents  from  beating  the  Retreat  to  Sun-rife  ;  and  none,  when  encamped,  may 
abfent  himfelf,  not  even  one  Inftant,  without  Leave  from  the  Chief  of  his  Corps  ; 
and,  confequently,  cannot  pafs  a  Night  without  the  Camp  or  Garrifon  unlicenced 
by  the  commanding  Officer,  &c. 

Of  Convoys . 

The  various  Cafes  that  may  happen  in  the  March  of  a  Convoy  render  the  giving 
particular  Rules  for  every  one  impoffible  ;  it  is  therefore  precife  to  truft  the  Difpo- 
fitions  of  them  to  the  Officer  under  whofc  Care  they  are  placed,  who  will  know 
from  whence  the  Accidents  in  his  Progrefs  may  come,  but  will  always  find  fome 
Light  and  Affiftance  in  the  following  InftruCtions,  viz. 

The  Officer  entrufted  with  the  Convoy  fhall,  before  fetting  out,  inform  himfelf 
punctually  from  the  Commander  who  detaches  him  of  the  Polls  occupied  by  the 
Enemy,  and  their  Strength,  that  he  may  confirm  the  Advices  in  which  his  Security 
is  concerned  by  Parties  he  fends  out,  and  the  Information  of  the  Country  People  he 
fhall  meet  with.  The  Day  and  Hour  appointed  for  the  March  of  a  Convoy  fhall 
be  referved  with  the  moft  confummate  Care,  and  always  anticipated  to  the  Publick  s 
Conjectures,  preventing  any  Encounters  by  all  Means  poffible.  In  cafe  any  Car¬ 
riage  fhould  break  down,  or  be  otherwife  difordered,  and  its  Repairs  detain  the 
March,  its  Loading  ought  immediately  to  be  diftributed  among  the  others  to 
abbreviate  ;  and  the  Waggoner  or  Carrier  who  lhall  oppofe  admitting  the  additional 
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Weight  that  touches  him,  he  fhall  be  feverely  punifhed,  He  that  fhall  command  a 
Convoy  that  is  large  lhall  place  fome  loofe  Parties  on  the  Sides,  to  oblige  the  Drivers 
to  march  united,  without  permitting  them  any  unneceffary  Stops  or  Detentions,  to 
which  they  are  too  much  addicted.  He  who  commands  a  Convoy  of  Powder 
fhall  take  all  the  Precautions  that  his  Prudence  fhall  dictate  for  its  Security,  taking. 
Care  that  no  Soldier  of  the  Party  fmokes,  and  be  more  particularly  cautious  on 
paffing  a  Town,  or  any  Fires.  When  the  Convoy  remains  at  Night  in  the  Field, 
the  Commander  fhall  fo  difpofe  the  Carriages  as  may  free  them  from  the  Rift  of 
Fire,  properly  placing  the  Guards,  and  omitting  no  Diligence  that  may  conduce 
to  the  greatefl  Security.  When  a  Convoy  marches  in  Time  of  War,  the  Officer 
who  commands  fhall  avoid  going  near  any  Wood,  Floufes,  or  an  Eminence,  with¬ 
out  fitffi  reconnoitring  them;  and  in  cafe  a  Combat  is  unavoidable,  he  fhall  choofe  the 
mod  advantageous  Ground  or  Poft  for  his  Troops  to  a£t,  and  fortify  their  Camp 
with  Carts  (if  they  have  any),  Trees,  Staccados,  or  Ditches,  as  he  fhall  deem 
proper,  above  all  attending  to  keep  his  Back  free.  In  a  large  Convoy  a  Van-Guard 
of  Horfe  fhall  be  difpofed,  fuftained  by  a  correfpondent  one  of  Infantry  for  the 
Center,  and  for  the  Rear- Guard  other  equivalent  Parties  fhall  be  deflined :  The 
Van-Guard  fhall  examine  the  Woods,  Heights,  Towns,  and  front  Houfes,  antici¬ 
pating  this  Precaution  as  much  as  the  Country  will  permit,  but  without  expofmg 
the  fcouting  Parties  to  be  cut  off  from  the  Corps  ;  and  befides  the  Examination 
pradifed  by  the  Van-Guard,  that  of  the  Sides  fhall  be  repeated  by  the  Central  and 
Rear-Guard  Troops.  The  common  Rule  for  the  Convoy  is  the  Divifion  of  its 
Forces  into  the  aforementioned  Thirds  of  Van,  Rear,  and  Center  Guards  ;  which 
may,  however,  be  varied  as  Cafes  may  require :  If  attacked,  and  deflitute  of  an 
advantageous  Place  of  Refuge,  or  Time  not  permitting  it,  the  Officer  hath  only  to 
form  his  Troops  and  march  to  the  Enemy  with  Intrepidity;  or  range  the  Carts  or 
Burdens  into  a  Square  or  Circle,  to  fhelter  his  People  from  them,  and  there  make 
the  moft  vigorous  Defence,  maintaining  himfelf  in  the  beft  Situation,  with  a 
Referve,  that  he  may  repair  to  where  he  fhall  fee  necefiary  :  If,  reflraining  the  Foe 
(without  Hopes  of  continuing  the  March  by  the  Rout  propofed),  the  Convoy 
Could  take  another  Courfe  to  lave  it,  the  Commander  fhall  refled  thereon,  with 
the  Determination  of  making  an  Oppofition  with  his  Troops  till  a  Compliance  is 
fectired  ;  and  to  every  Detachment  (according  to  their  refpedive  Views)  a  pro¬ 
portionate  Number  of  Labourers  fhall  be  appointed.  If  the  Convoy  fhould  have 
to  pals,  a  deep  Way,  or  Defile,  the  Officer  fhall  have  them  examined,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  Forces,  fhall  fend  Parties  to  the  Eminences  which  may  favour  or  retard 
his  March,  and  maintain  them  there  till  the* Convoy  is  palled,  which  fhall  afterwards- 
reunite  and  form  the  Rear-Guard,  that  the  whole  may  follow  without  Detention* 

Of  Befeghig  Places. 

When  my  Army  is  befieging  any  Place,  to  concur  with  armed  Troops  and' 
Pioneers  to  the  Service  of  the  Attack,  and  determined  Hours,  according  to,  and  in 
the  Manner  as  fhall  be  prefcribed,  the  Diftances  of  the  Encampment  of  each  Corps 
from  the  Place  of  their  Concurrence  fhall  be  proportioned,  that  they  may  be  in  a 
lufficient  Readinefs  ;  but  in  accidental  Services,  without  an  appointed  Hour,  the 
Compliance  fhall  not  be  a  Minute  retarded  :  The  Pioneers  ordered  to  open  a  Trench 
fhall  always  be  conducted  with  Order  and  Silence  ;  they  fhall  march  united  to  the 
Place  that  the  Engineer  fhall  lead  them,  and,  from  the  Time  of  their  Arrival  there, 
their  Officers  fhall  vigilate  with  an  inceffant  Application  on  the  Importance  of  for¬ 
warding  and  fpeedily  covering  the  Work.  The  Officers  of  the  Detachment  who 
fuflain  the  Pioneers,  fhall  place  their  Soldiers  Handing  before  them,  and  refling  on 
their  Arms,  with  the  But-Ends  on  the  Ground  ;  the  advanced  Part  (commanded  by 
a  Serjeant  or  Officer)  fhall  remain  lying  on  their  Breafls  whilfl  the  Trenches  are 
not  deeper  than  Waifl  high,  when  the  Detachment  and  the  advanced  Guard  fhall 
place  themfelves  in  it.  The  Guard  of  the  Trenches  fhall  mount  whenever  the 
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General  direds  ;  the  entering  Troops  fliall  march  in  Order  without  the  leaffc  Noife, 
and  when  taken  their  Polt,  the  Soldiers  lhall  lit  on  the  Bank,  and  reft  their  Mulkets 
on  the  But-Ends  upright  before  them  ;  and  the  Centries  fhall  carefully  obferVe  the 
Motions  of  the  belieged.  The  Officers  appointed  to  attack  a  covered  Way  fliall  not 
permit  their  Troops  to  lire  till  they  are  near  the  Palifade,  and,  having  difcharged 
their  Arms,  they  lhall  with  Intrepidity  throw  themfelves  on  the  Enemy,  and  during 
the  Attack,  the  Batteries  are  to  fire  inceffantly  on  the  Works  that  defend  it ;  and 
the  Officers  of  the  Trenches  lhall  obferve  to  keep  them  clean,  obliging  the  Soldiers 
to  go  to  the  appointed  Places  to  eafe  themfelves,  All  the  Fafcines,  Hand-Barrows, 
Bafkets,  Saucilfons,  and  Pickaxes,  lhall  be  made  according  to  the  Models  given ; 
and  when  they  are  not,  the  Major  of  the  Trenches,  or  the  Engineer  Commiffioned 
to  receive,  fhall  refute  them  ;  the  Regiments  that  have  admitted  them  lhall  be 
obliged  to  provide  others  at  their  own  Coft,  and  the  Officer  entrufted  with  that 
Aftair  lhall  be  chaftifed  for  his  Carelelfnefs  ;  and,  in  Time  of  Peace,  it  lhall  be  Part 
of  the  Inftrudion  to  the  Infantry  to  make  fuch  Works  and  Field  Redoubts  with 
Dilpatch  and  to  Perfection, 

» 

Of  Marches. 

When  a  Battalion  marching  in  Battle  lhall  be  ftraite'ned  for  Want  of  Territory,, 
or  by  another  Troop,  one  or  more  of  the  Companies  on  the  Side  or  in  the  Center, 
who  have  not  a  free  Paffage,  lhall  place  themfelves  behind,  and  follow  the  Rear- 
Guard,  until  they  have  Room  again  to  form.  When  feveral  Columns  fhall  march 
they  lhall  keep  the  necelfary  Diftance  between  them  (as  much  as  the  Ground 
permits)*  for  their  forming  in  Battle,  &c.  He  who  lhall  command  any  Detach¬ 
ment  lhall  fend  one  or  two  Officers  of  his  Satisfaction  with  the  Pioneers  to  examine 
the  Road,  and  when  they  meet  with  Defiles,  they  lhall  fee  if,  by  taking  a  fmall 
Compafs,  they  can  avoid  them  ;  they  lhall  compofe  the  bad  Paffies,  giving  pundual- 
and  frequent  Advices  to  the  Commandant,  that  he  may  difpofe  his  March  in  the  belt 
Manner  that  the  Ground  will  permit.  He  that  commands  on  a  March  lhall  take 
Care  that  it  goes  united,  that  the  Companies  be  not  mixed,  &c.  In  the  Columns 
of  Infantry  the  Officers  who  ride  lhall  march  on  the  Sides,  and  near  to  the  Place 
they  would  occupy  if  they  were  on  Foot,  by  which  Means  they  will  not  incom¬ 
mode  the  Soldiers  nor  lengthen  the  Column ;  and  when  the  Roads  are  dufty  and 
troublefometo  the  Soldiers,  the  Commandant  lhall  order  the  Officers  on  Horfeback 
to  keep  to  Leeward,  &c.  The  Chief  of  a  numerous  Corps  lhall  dired  the  March 
equal,  regular,  and  eafy ;  to  which  End  (if  he  was  mounted  and  had  Infantry)  he 
Ihould  put  a  choice  Foot  Soldier  (accuftomed  to  the  military  Pace)  before  him,  with 
whom,  in  good  Ground,  he  Ihould  march  the  Troops  at  the  Rate  of  fix  Thoufand 
four  Hundred  Varas per  Hour;  and  all  Chiefs  lhall  carefully  attend  to  form  their 
Regiments  to  this  Pace,  &c.  All  the  Officers  of  a  Regiment,  Battalion,  or  Com¬ 
pany,  lhall  always  be  prefent  on  a  March,  as  well  on  quitting  as  arriving  at  their 
Quarters ;  they  lhall  neither  go  before  nor  behind,  nor  feparate  themfelves  from 
their  Polls  to  converfe  with  any  one  :  The  Soldiers  Avail  not  ftray  to  drink,  except 
when  the  Commander  deems  it  necelfary,  and  there  is  Water  fufficient.  In  Time 
of  Peace  the  Chiefs  lhall  take  the  Regiments  out  of  Garrifon  every  fifteen  Days, 
and  lhall  march  them  in  their  Egrefs  and  Regrefs  about  three  or  four  Leagues,  at  a 
regular  continued  Pace,  with  which  they  will  tread  fix  Thoufand  and  four  Hundred 
Varas  in  an  Hour  (as  aforementioned)  in  good  Ground ;  in  this  March  the  In¬ 
fantry  lhall  carry  their  Knapfacks,  and  the  Cavalry  their  Cloak-Bags,  and  both  their 
Colours,  with  all  their  Officers,  and  lhall  here  learn  what  will  be  necelfary  for  them 
to  pradife  in  time  of  War.  The  General  to  whom  I  lhall  trull  the  Command  of 
my  Army,  cannot  excufe  his  Condud  by  offering  the  Opinion  of  his  Generals  ;  and 
the  fame  is  to  be  underftood  with  every  one  who  commands  a  Body  or  Detach¬ 
ment  of  Troops  ;  the  Councils  of  War  on  Military  Operations  expofe  the  Secrets, 
and  difunite  the  Minds,  by  a  Variety  of  Opinions;  they  commonly  embarras  the 
General  by  their  Refolutions,  if  he  intends  to  operate  ;  and  if  he  inclines  to  Inadion, 
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he  ufually  difpofes  it  in  fuch  a  Manner  as  (by  them)  to  cover  his  Indecifion  :  All 
military  Command  ought  to  relide  in  one  only,  and  he  be  refpcnfible  for  his 
Operations,  &c.  And  that  when  a  formal  Adion  may  occur  the  Arms  fhall  be 
found  faultdefs,  and  the  Ammunition  in  a  perfed  good  Condition,  the  General  of 
the  Army,  and  the  Major  General  alfo,  fhall  frequently  have  the  Arms  of  the 
Regiments  reviewed,  and  fee  they  be  in  Order;  the  bell;  Flints  chofe  and  well 
placed,  and  each  Soldier  two  fpare  ones  ;  the  Powder  dry,  the  Cartridges  rightly 
formed,  the  Mufket  loaded,  and  fifty-nine  Charges  in  their  Pouches ;  without 
waiting  for  the  precife  Moment  of  thefe  Tranladions,  as  well  for  Want  of  Time 
then,  as  not  to  manifeft  any  previous  Difpoiition  (although  there  be  one)  to  alarm 
the  Enemy.  In  all  belligerent  Adions  the  Soldiers  fhall  obferve  a  profound 
Silence,  and  fire  without  Diforder,  or  even  exceeding  what  they  are  commanded ; 
each  Company  lhall  preferve  their  Station  unmixed  with  others,  and  the  Officers 
(without  Noife  or  Confufion)  fhall  dedicate  their  Minds  and  Efficacy  to  preferve 
their  Troops  in  good  Order,  ufing  the  iitmoft  Rigour  with  any  one  who  fhould 
attempt  to  defert,  or  utter  any  Thing  at  that  Jundure  which  fhould  tend  to  intimidate 
or  difcompofe  others. 

About  Forage. 

Forage  is  regularly  divided  in  Corps  of  the  general  Quarters  and  its  Dependants, 
of  the  Divifions  of  the  Line,  of  the  Train  of  Artillery  ;  and  Provifions,  which  may 
be  general  or  particular  of  one  of  the  aforefaid,  according  as  he  that  commands  may 
find  convenient.  The  difpofmg  and  covering  a  Forage  is  an  Enterprize  requiring 
a  particular  Knowledge  of  the  Ground,  but  not  previoufly  obtaining  this,  it  will 
depend  upon  the  commanding  Officer’s  diligently  examining  it,  with  a  fpecial 
Talent  in  the  Manner  of  occupying  it ;  and  although  the  Diflribution  of  the 
Troops,  and  all  the  Difpofition  of  the  Forage,  muft  be  as  each  Place  fhall  require 
(which  Variation  is  continual),  the  following  Hints  will  give  the  Officers  general 
Rules  for  their  Government  in  this  Affair :  The  Officer  with  the  Detachment  ap¬ 
pointed  to  cover  the  Forage  fhall  march  before  to  the  Place  where  it  is  appointed 
to  be  made  ;  he  fhall  examine  the  Territory  well,  and  if  there  fhould  be  in  it  or 
its  Vicinage  any  Towns,  Woods,  Hollows,  or  Eminences,  he  fhall  fend  fmall 
Patrols  to  fearch  them  ;  and,  till  he  is  fiire  that  there  is  no  Fear  of  an  Ambufh,  he 
fhall  maintain  his  Detachment  united  in  an  advantageous  Situation  ;  but,  on  being 
convinced  by  the  Parties  detached  that  he  may  with  Security  diflribute  his  Troops 
(without  extending  them  more  than  what  is  precifely  neceffary),  form  their  Chain, 
take  Poffeffion  of  the  Avenues  (although  they  be  Defiles),  place  Centries  on  all  the 
Heights,  and  indicate  to  all  the  Pofts  or  Places  they  muft  retire  to  and  reunite  in 
cafe  of  an  Attack,  or  to  make  the  Signals  that  fhall  be  directed;  whilft  the  Com¬ 
mandant  fhall  place  himfelf  (with  all  the  Force  he  can  referve)  on  a  Spot  from 
whence  he  may  with  the  greateft  Speed  and  Advantage  fuccour  his  People,  and 
reftrain  the  Enemy’s  Attacks,  by  laying  Trees  in  the  Ways  to  hinder  their  March, 
if  the  Country  affords  them  ;  he  is  to  appoint  the  Troops  a  Place  where  to  re- 
affemble  and  condud  their  Forage,  which  they  fhall  colled  and  load  with  all  the 
Speed  poffible  :  And  if  any  Officer  omits  complying  with  thefe  Regulations  and 
Orders  he  fhall  be  feverely  chaflifed. 

Chap.  XVIII,  Form  and  Dlfilufflon  with  which  the  Cadets  arc  to  be  admitted  and 

regarded. 

i,. to  38.  He  that  fhall  be  received  as  a  Cadet  ought  to  be  a  Gentleman,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Laws  of  Spain ,  having  a  proportionable  Support  (never  lefs  than 
four  Rials  of  Vellon  a  Day)  to  maintain  himfelf  decently;  and  of  thofe  that  are 
Officer’s  Sons,  in  which  this  precife  Circumflance  does  not  occur,  only  fuch  fhall 
be  admitted  whofe  Fathers  are  or  have  been  Captains.  Bcfides  thefe  indifpenfable 
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Qualifications,  the  Cadets  fhall  not  be  under  twelve  Years  of  Age,  if  an  Officer’s 
Son ;  and  if  not,  fixteen ;  but  he  muft  be  of  a  good  Difpofition  and  hopeful.  In  the 
Infantry  there  fhall  be  no  more  than  two  Cadets  in  each  Company,  and  only  one 
in  thofe  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons  ;  but  they  fhall  have  no  Eftablifhment  in  the  Gre¬ 
nadier  or  Carabineer  Companies ;  but  in  any  i\dion  they  may  go,  with  the  Co¬ 
lonel’s  Permiffion,  as  Voluntaries  to  fupply  the  Lofs  of  any  Grenadier  or  Cara¬ 
bineer,  but  not  to  fucceed  him.  The  Cadet  fhall  be  employed  in  every  Branch  of 
the  military  Service,  except  when  the  Troops  are  formed  for  any  Criminal  to  run 
the  Gantelope,  or  to  attend  the  mechanick  Employs  of  the  Quarters  ;  neither  fhall 
they  of  the  Horfe  or  Dragoons  be  obliged  to  guard  the  Stables,  and  it  fhall  be  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  fend  their  Servants  for  Straw,  ered  their  Tents,  and  pafture  their 
Horfes ;  but  their  tranfading  this  themfelves  will  be  a  Recommendation  in  their 
Favour.  They  fhall  be  lodged  next  to  the  Enfigns  in  all  Barts  where  the  Officers 
have  Lodgings  appointed,  and  they  fhall  not  be,  or  fleep,  in  the  common  Quarters, 
nor  mefs  or  familiarife  themfelves  with  the  common  Soldiers ;  they  fhall  wear  a 
Gold  or  Silver  Cord  pendent  from  the  right  Shoulder,  and,  as  this  is  a  Diftindion 
peculiar  to  the  Cadets,  it  fhall  be  ufed  in  no  other  Uniform ;  and  as  they  cannot 
be  admitted  but  underProof  of  Gentility,  I  . will,  that  the  Generals  and  other  Of¬ 
ficers  treat  them  as  Soldiers  of  Diftindion,  and  in  the  fame  Manner  and  Attention 
as  if  they  were  already  created  Officers.  No  Cadet  can  retire  from  the  Service 
without  the  Infpedor  General’s  Licence,  folicited  and  obtained  by  Means  of  his 
refpedive  Colonel,  and  defpatched  as  is  prefcribed  for  the  Soldiers,  otherwife  he 
will  fuffier  the  Penalties  due,  according  to  the  Circumflances  of  the  Cafe  ;  but  when¬ 
ever  he  afks  it,  it  fhall  be  granted,  if  there  be  no  juft  Motive  to  detain  him.  When 
any  Officer  quits  his  Regiment,  either  by  Promotion,  or  to  ferve  in  another,  or 
in  a  Garrifon,  he  fhall  be  permitted  to  carry  his  Son  (ferving  a  Cadet  or  Soldier  in 
the  Regiment  he  leaves)  along  with  him,  without  being  obliged  to  put  another 
in  his  Room,  but  paying  his  Debts  and  delivering  up  his  Clothing  and  Arms  ;  and 
all  Cadets  fhall  be  punifhed  by  their  Captains  and  Chiefs  for  light  Faults,  but  in 
greater  ones  by  a  Council  of  War  ;  their  Antiquity  fhall  be  reckoned  from  the  Day 
they  prefent  themfelves  in  Review,  and  for  the  two  firft  Years  they  fhall  not  be 
allowed  any  Furlough,  as  their  foie  Study  fliould  be  directed  to  learn  completely  the 
Obligations  of  the  Profeffion  they  have  taken,  by  a  conftant  Application  to  it ;  and 
that  their  military  Education  may  produce  thofe  Advantages  to  my  Service  that 
ought  to  be  expected  from  it,  every  Colonel  fhall  eled  in  his  Regiment  an  Officer 
of  Experience,  Talents,  and  general  Love  to  the  Profeffion,  that  fhall  inflame  and 
form  the  Minds  of  thefe  Youths,  taking  on  him  the  important  Charge  to  inftrud 
them  in  the  Method  that  the  following  Articles  of  this  Chapter  explain,  which  the 
Cadets  fhall  buy,  and  ftudy  the  Ordinance ;  as  they  are  a  Clafs  immediate  to  the 
Rife  of  an  Officer,  they  who  inlift  in  it  are  indifpenfably  obliged  to  know  all  the 
military  Duties  ;  they  fhall  drefs  neat,  and  their  Clothing  and  Arms  be  the  fame 
in  make  as  thofe  of  the  Soldiers,  only  they  are  permitted  to  have  their  Accoutre¬ 
ments  of  a  finer  Quality,  and  their  Hats  may  be  laced  with  Gold  or  Silver,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  Shoulder  Strings  ;  but  they  are  to  avoid  all  thofe  Exceffes  in  Fafhion 
which  effeminate  and  render  Youth  ridiculous,  by  overfetting  a  folid  Way  of 
thinking  they  ought  all  to  effed  ;  they  fhall  be  taught  to  know  the  Importance  of 
Subordination,  and  the  Example  they  are  to  fhew  in  it,  by  their  Refped  and 
Attention  in  all  Parts  to  every  Officer  of  the  Army,  and  the  greateft  Exadnefs  in 
the  Service  fhall  be  required  of  them  ;  they  fhall  no  Day  (except  feftive,  or  bad 
Weather)  omit  performing  their  Exercife,  Service,  or  other  Diligences  ;  they  are  to. 
rife  early,  inure  themfelves  to  Fatigue,  and  to  a  continual  laborious  Application  ; 
by  which  daily  Affiduity  it  wall  appear  wdrether  they  enter  on  their  Courfe  with 
Inclination  or  not.  Their  Inftrudion  is  to  commence  by  demonftrating  to  them 
the  Honour  and  Advantage  that  will  refult  from  learning  their  Duty  ;  the  little 
Benefit  they  have  to  exped  from  their  military  Engagements  if  unaccompanied  by 
Application,  Intelligence,  and  Spirit ;  they  fhall  be  fhewed  the  Defeds  in  Arms, 
and  be  taught  how  to  remedy  them  ;  to  place  the  Flints  well,  and  point  well 
Vol.  I.  7  G  Balls ; 
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Balls ;  they  fhall  be  thoroughly  informed  how  a  Recruit  is  to  be  clothed,  what 
Converfations  are  moft  conducive  to  foment  Content  among  them,  &c.  The  Of¬ 
ficer  encharged  with  the  School,  fhall  take  Care  that  every  Cadet  knows  by  Heart 
the  Treatife  of  the  Exercife  ;  fhall  have  daily  explained  to  him  both  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  fome  one  or  more  Chapters,  beginning  from  the  firft  and  proceeding 
to  the  laft.  Each  Cadet  fhall  know  how  to  form  a  Regiment  on  all  Occafions, 
according  as  is  direded  by  the  Ordinance  ;  he  fhall  have  impreffed  on  his  Memory 
the  general  Obligations  of  a  Centry,  Corporal,  Serjeant,  Enfign,  Lieutenant,  Sec. 
In  all  Cafes,  and  on  all  Occafions,  they  fhall  be  pradically  inftruded  in  the  Method 
of  giving  the  Word  with  Spirit,  forming  the  Lilt  of  the  Commiffaries  or  Infpedors 
Reviews,  fettling  Accounts  of  Stock,  taking  Declarations,  and  forming  ideal  Pre¬ 
cedes  on  different  Cafes  that  may  happen  ;  on  Defertions  in  Campaign  and  Time  of 
Peace,  Failures  in  Subordination,  treacherous  Wounds,  Challenges,  Thefts  in 
Quarters,  &c.  and,  the  Caufe  finifhed,  they  fhall  celebrate  Councils  of  War,  in 
which  all  correfpondent  Formalities  fhall  be  obferved  until  their  Refclution.  They 
fhall  be  taught  in  what  Cafes  they  may  take  Soldiers  out  of  the  Church,  with  the 
Method  and  Formality  of  Summaries,  that,  regulated  by  the  Ordinance,  they  may 
be  fentenced  ;  and  when  they  are  forward  in  the  faid  Inftrudions  they  fhall  learn 
Arithmetick,  Geometry,  and  Fortification,  regulated  by  the  Treatife  that  fhall  be 
formed  for  this  Purpofe :  And  the  Officer  who  fhall  take  on  him  this  dodrinal 
Charge  and  teaching  for  the  Space  of  two  Years,  fhall,  by  the  Effeds,  approve  his 
diftinguiffied  Affiduity  and  Care,  it  fhall  be  reprefented  to  me,  that  he  may  be 
preferred  according  to  his  Merit :  The  Cadets  fhall  be  given  to  underhand,  that 
their  good  Qualities  will  be  but  little  regarded  except  approved  by  the  Subordination 
to  Officers  ;  Accuracy  in  the  Service  ;  a  pundual  Difcharge  of  all  his  Superiors 
Orders ;  great  Conftancy  in  his  Application  ;  a  known  Paffion  for  his  Employ, 
with  a  natural  Modefty  and  Compofure ;  and  as  the  faid  military  Education,  well 
followed  by  intelligent  Chiefs,  will  produce  many  Advantages  to  my  Service,  I 
therefore  encharge  every  one  to  omit  no  Diligence  for  promoting  it. 

Chap.  XIX.  Functions  of  Avanderados ,  or  Bearers  of  the  Colours, 

I,  to  1 1.  In  Spain  the  Sublieutenants  of  the  Infantry  ad  as  Enfigns  only  in  car¬ 
rying  the  Colours,  for  which  two  are  appointed  to  each  Battalion,  termed  Avan¬ 
derados  ;  and  whenever  the  Number  of  Vacancies  in  the  former  does  not  exceed 
that  of  thefe  latter,  it  ought  to  be  the  firft  Step  for  the  Cadets,  and  precife  for 
paffing  afterwards  to  Officers  of  Companies,  their  principal  Fundion  being  to  carry 
the  Colours,  from  which  they  are  denominated  ;  but  when  the  two  Battalions  of 
a  Regiment  are  united,  one  of  the  Avanderados  fhall  run  with  the  Diftribution  of 
Bread,  Beds,  Firewood,  and  Oil  for  the  Troops  ;  and  his  Month  concluded,  another 
fhall  enter  of  the  other  two,  alternating  weekly;  the  one  fhall  fupervife  the  Hofpital 
of  his  Corps,  and  the  other  the  Divifion  of  the  Guards  ;  he  fhall  alfo  run  with  the 
Government  of  the  Quarters,  which  he  fhall  vifit  at  leaft  twice  a  Day.  When  the 
Battalions  are  feparate,  the  two  belonging  to  it  fhall  ad  in  the  aforefaid  Manner ; 
and,  whenever  an  Avanderado  is  fick  or  abfent,  the  Colonel  fhall  choofe  the  fitted 
Cadet  to  fupply  his  Place ;  and  that  the  former  may  the  better  attend  to  the  Dif¬ 
charge  of  their  Employments,  they  fhall  be  exempt  from  all  Detachments,  Guards, 
or  any  fimilar  Services.  When  in  Campaign,  they  fhall  take  Care  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Camp,  fhall  make  the  Diftribution  of  the  Guards,  &c.  The  Standard- 
Bearers  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons  fhall  fubfift  in  the  firft  Companies  of  the  Squadrons 
(one  in  each),  and  they  fhall  be  alternatively  eleded  from  among  the  Serjeants  and 
Cadets  who  are  the  moft  robuft  and  capable  of  Fatigue.  $ 
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Chap.  XX.  Functions  of  the  Adjutants, 

The  Adjutants  are  to  confider  themfelves  -as  Subalterns  to  the  Majors,  from 
whom  they  are  to  take  the  diurnal  Orders  that  the  Colonel  fhall  give,  their  prin* 
cipal  Inftitution  being  to  take  Care  (under  the  Major’s  Direction)  of  the  Neatnefs, 
Difcipline,  Inftru&ion,  &c.  of  the  Troops,  and  the  Government  of  their  Quarters  ; 
and  whenever  tlie  Major  happens  to  command  the  Regiment,  the  oldeft  Adjutant 
fhall  exercife  his  Functions,  &c. 


Chap.  XXL  Of  the  Drum  Major. 

The  Drum  Major  is  to  be  confidered  as  immediately  depending  on  the  Serjeant 
Major,  and  Chief  of  the  Drummers,  Fifes,  and  Clarionifts  of  all  the  Regiment  j 
in  which  Conception  they  fhall  be  fubordinate  to  him,  punctually  obeying  the 
Orders  that  he  fhall  give  them,  recurring  at  the  appointed  Hours  for  all  th^ACts 
both  of  School  and  Service  that  they  fhall  be  called  to ;  and,  if  negle&ful  or  dis¬ 
obedient,  they  fhall  be  punifhed  in  the  fame  Manner  as  a  Soldier  is  by  his  Sef- 
jeant,  &c. 

•'  ‘  •*  / 

Chap.  XXII.  "The  Manner  in  which  Surgeons  are  to  be  admitted ,  and  their  Ob** 

ligation . 

The  Election  of  a  Surgeon  fhall  appertain  to  every  Colonel  in  his  own  Corps  ; 
but,  that  it  may  be  done  with  the  greater  Succefs  and  Benefit  to  my  Service,  when¬ 
ever  any  Employ  of  this  Clafs  fhall  vacate,  the  Colonel  or  Commandant  of  the 
Regiment  fhall  inform  himfelf,  from  the  Surgeon  Major  of  the  Army,  which  three 
are  the  propereft  to  fucceed ;  reftriCting,  however,  their  being  the  forwarded 
Scholars  in  the  royal  College  of  Barcelona  or  Cadiz ,  with  the  Circumftance  of  having 
completed  their  Studies,  and  palled  their  Examination  and  Approval ;  the  Colonel 
may  appoint  him  that  he  judges  meeteft,  and  fhall  direCt  him  to  the  Infpc&or  Ge¬ 
neral  for  his  Concurrence.  The  Surgeon’s  Stipend  fhall  be  remitted  with  the 
monthly  Pay,  and  he  fhall  be  obliged  always  to  have  Inftruments  of  his  own  for 
Amputation,  Trepanning,  and  all  other  Neceffaries  in  the  Faculty,  and  examined 
by  the  Surgeon  Major  of  the  Army,  or  his  Deputy.  The  Surgeon  of  each  Bat¬ 
talion  fhall  vifit  the  Individuals  thereof  that  are  in  the  Hofpital,  though  without 
Licence  to  prefcribe,  only  for  the  Colonel’s  Information  of  any  Thing  that  may 
offer  worth  his  Notice ;  they  fhall  attend  when  ordered  to  examine  Recruits,  and 
other  incidental  Obligations,  and  be  always  Subject  to  their  aforementioned  Chief 
both  in  Peace  and  War,  &c. 


Chap.  XXIII.  The  Method  of  admitting  Chaplains ,  and  their  Obligations. 

The  Faculty  of  appointing  Chaplains  to  the  Corps  I  grant  to  their  refpe&ive 
Colonels,  with  a  fpecial  Charge  that  they  feek  filch  as  are  of  a  creditable  Character, 
prudent,  learned,  of  a  reputable  Family,  with  other  concurrent  Circumftances  ne- 
ceffary  to  a  fpiritual  Direction  ;  but  they  are  never  to  appoint  regular  Priefts,  as 
only  foreign  Regiments  are  permitted  to  have  Friars  for  Chaplains ;  and  this  in 
Confideration  of  the  Difficulty  to  find  Clergymen  intelligent  in  the  feveral  Lan¬ 
guages:  He  that  pretends  to  the  Employ  (hall  bring  Teftimonials  of  his  Exami¬ 
nation  and  Approval  from  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Army,  or  Diocefan  where  the 
Corps  are  ftationed ;  and  whenever  he  gives  fufficient  Caufe  for  his  being  expelled 
the  Regiment,  the  Colonel  lhall  anticipatedly  inform  the  Infpeffor  General  with 
the  Motives,  that,  if  he  finds  them  juft,  he  may  expedite  the  proper  Licence  for 
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his  Difcharge :  And  as  the  adminiftering  an  Affiftance  and  fpiritnal  Comfort  to  ail 
fick  or  wounded  Officers  and  Soldiers  is  the  Chaplain’s  Duty,  I  order  that  in  ail 
Places  and  Quarters  where  the  Troops  are  cured  one  of  them  ffiall  daily  attend, 
taking  it  by. Turns,  as  they  ffiall  the  laying  Mafs  at  appointed  Hours;  and  the 
Colonels  of  every  Regiment  (whether  in  Garrifon  or  Quarters)  ffiall  diredt  the 
refpedtive  Chaplains,  that  once  a  Month  (and  more  frequently  in  Lent)  they  explain 
the  Chriftian  Dodtrine,  and  reprehend  the  Vices  of  their  Audience,  which  Bif- 
courfes  muft  .  not  exceed  half  an  Hour;  they  are  alfo  to  inform  the  Colonel  of  any 
fcandalous  Liver  in  the  Regiment,  either  with  lewd  Women,  or  otherwife,  and 
thefe  latters  ffiall  be  turned  out,  and  further  puniffied  if  they  return,  with  the  Con¬ 
currence  of  the  Governor  or  Military  Commandant  ;  or,  if  none,  by  the  ordinary 
Juftice  to  whole  Jurifdidtion  Ihe  ffiall  belong.  It.  is  the.  Chaplain’s  Obligation  to 
keep  a  Regifter  (like  the  parochial  ones)  of  all  the  Chriftenings,  Confirmations, 
Marriages,  Deaths,  &c.  that  ffiall  happen  in  the  Regiment ;  and  whenever  a 
Soldier  (hath  fomething  owing  him)  dies  in  an  Hofpital  inteftate,  and  without 
declaring  any  Heirs,  Enquiries  ffiall  be,  made  after  them  ;  and  in  cafe  none  are 
found,  his  Effedts  ffiall  be  difpofed  of,  with  the  Knowledge  and  Intervention  of  the 
Colonel  and  Major,  for  the  Benefit  of  his  Soul,  of  which  three  Fourths  ffiall  go  to 
the  Chaplain  of  the  Corps,  and  the  other  Quarter  to  him  of  the  Hofpital  wffiere  he 
died,  both  converting  the  Import  to  Suffrages.  And  it  is  not  the  foie  Duty  of  this 
Clergy  to  vigilate  on  the  fpiritual  Affairs  of  the  Officers  and  Troops  of  the  Regi¬ 
ments  only,  but  alfo  of  the  Women’s  Children,  Servants,  and  all  other  Dependants 
on  them,  taking  Care  that  they  comply  with  the  Obligation  of  true  Catholicks  ; 
and  that  they  may  be  punctually  affifted,  and  enabled  to  fupport  a  Decency  cor- 
refpondent  to  their  Charadters,  I  order,  that,  jointly  with  the  Pay,  they  ffiall  have 
monthly  remitted  to  them-  what  is  their  Due,  &c. 

•.  .  Y,  '  .»  I.  r:  ...  ...T  d'-.v 


Chap.  XXIV.  Proportion  of  vacant  Employs. 

When  the  Proportions  of  fubaltern  Employs  (the  Method  of  making  which  is 
explained  in  the  Obligations  of  a  Captain)  are  not  regulated,  or  that  the  Colonel 
finds  any  reformed  Officer  aggregated  to  the  Regiment  worthy  to  be  preferred,  he 
ffiall  exhibit  his  Opinion. at  the  Foot  of  them,  and  what  he  confiders  to  be  juft  ;  and 
If  he  finds  them  well-founded,  he  ffiall  likewife  explain  his  Conformity  in  favour 
of  him  he  fhall  judge  to  be  moft  worthy  of  thofe  comprehended  in  the  Ternary, 
paffing  the  Confultation  to  the  Infpedtor  General.  In  cafe  of  the  Company’s  being 
vacant,  or  its  Captain  abfent,  which  includes  the  Employ  about  which  they  are 
confulting,  the  Colonel  may  of  himfelf  alone  make,  the  Propofition  for  Subalterns  ; 
and,  under  the  fame  Rule,  the  Confultation  ffiall  be  made  by  the  Lieutenant  Co¬ 
lonel,  or  fucceffively  by  him  that  ffiall  command  the  Regiment.  When  any 
Lieutenant  Colonelfhip,  Majoralty,  or  Company,  either  in  the  Infantry,  Horfe, 
or  Dragoons,  ffiall  become  vacant,  the  Colonel  ffiall  propofe  Officers  of  the  faid 
Regiment  to  fucceed  ;  and  thofe  of  Adjutancies  from  among  the  Lieutenants. 
When  any  Brigadier  of  my  Troops  ffiall  lie  promoted  to  a  Marffial  de  Camp,  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel,  or  he  that  commands  the  Regiment,  ffiall  give  immediate  Ad¬ 
vice  thereof  to  the  Infpedtor  General,  that  he.  may  make  the  Propofition  to  me  : 
And  then  follows  the  Method  of  all  the  aforefaid  Confultations,  &c. 


Chap.  XXV.  Formalities  to,  be  obferved  for  putting  the  Officers,  and  other  Indi¬ 
viduals  of  the  Proops ,  into  the  Poffieffion  of  their  Employs. 

There  ffiall  be  given  to  no  Officer  Poffeffion  of  the  Employ  to  which  he  is  pro¬ 
moted,  but  in  Virtue  of  a  Defpatch  that  he  ffiall  prefent  with  my  royal  Firm, 
and  counter- figned  by  my  Secretary  of  War ;  and  which  ffiall  fucceffively  be 
ffiewn  to  the  Captain  General,  Governors,  &x.  under  whofe  Command  the  Corps 
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he  belongs  to  is  fcrving  ;  then  follows  the  Form  of  admitting  all  Degrees  from  a 
Corporal  upwards  among  the  Troops. 


Chap.  XXVI.  The  Form  of  regulating  the  Officers'’  Standing  in  the  Army. 

The  Antiquity  of  Employs  fhall  be  counted  from  the  Date  of  their  Commiffions, 
and  when  two  or  more  are  exactly  the  fame,  the  Preference  fhall  be  given  in  Favour 
of  him  who  in  his  laft  anterior  Degree  was  prior ;  the  Antiquity  of  Officers 
under  Age  (although  I  have  difpenfed  with  it)  is  not  to  be  regulated  by  the  Date 
of  their  Patents,  but  from  the  Day  on  which  it  fhall  appear  they  begun  the  Service, 
by  a  Certificate  from  the  Infpedor  General :  When  the  Officers  of  the  Corps  of  my 
royal  Palace,  the  royal  Ones  of  Artillery,  Engineers,  and  of  Marine,  concur  with 
the  reft  of  the  Army,  they  fhall  alternate  with  them  by  Antiquity  of  Patents, 
according  to  their  Degrees,  regulated  by  the  Correfpondency  which  the  Ordinance 
of  thefe  Corps  prefcribe,  and  as  is  explained  in  the  following  Manner  ; 


Royal  Ca- 
rahineers. 


Employs  exercifed.. 

,  ,  C  Exempts, 

■Guards  du  „  .  b 
^  -<  -brigadiers, 

cups.  ^  Sub-Brigadiers, 

Serjeant  Major  of  the  Brigade, 

The  three  oldeft  Captains 

<|  Captains, 

I  Lieutenants, 

L  Enligns, 

f  Captains, 

j  Firft  Lieutenants,  and  firft  Adju- 
^  tants, 

Second  Adjutants,  7 

L  Second  Lieutenants  andEnfigns,  J 
Captain  General  of  the  Navy, 
Lieutenant  General  Ditto, 
Commodore, 

Captain  of  a  Ship, 

<!  Ditto  of  a  Frigate, 

Lieutenant  of  a  Ship, 

Ditto  of  a  Frigate, 

Enfign  of  a  Ship, 

Ditto  of  a  Frigate, 
f  Colonel  of  Artillery, 

J  Lieutenant  Colonel, 

-j  Captain, 
j  Lieutenant, 
t  Sublieutenant, 
r Chief  Engineer, 

Second  Ditto, 

Ordinary, 

Extraordinary, 
t  Draft  fman, 


Degrees  in  the  Army . 

C  Ading  Colonels. 

-<  Firft  Captains. 

Ading  Captains. 

Graduate  Colonel. 

Ditto. 

Graduate  Lieutenant  Colonels* 
Ditto  Captains. 

_  Ditto  Lieutenants. 
f  A  ding  Colonels. 

Ultimate  ading  Lieutenant  Co- 


i 


lonel 


O* 


Royal 


Artillery. 


Engineers. 


^Ultimate  ading  Captains. 

Captain  General  of  the  Army. 
Lieutenant  General  Ditto. 
Marfhal  du  Camp. 

Ading  Colonel. 

Ditto  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
Ading  Captain. 

Ultimate  Captain. 

Ading  Lieutenant. 

.  Ditto  Sublieutenant. 

'Ading  Colonel. 

Ditto  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

<j  Ditto  Captain, 
j  Ditto  Lieutenant, 
h  Ditto  Sublieutenant. 
rDitto  Colonel. 

Ditto  Lieutenant  Colonel. 
Ditto  Captain. 

Ditto  Lieutenant. 

Ditto  Sublieutenant. 


Chap.  XXVII.  A  Meeting  of  Captains. 

Whenever  the  Colonel  orders  the  Captains  to  affemble,  that  with  their  Advice 
And  Concordance  he  may  fettle  fome  oeconomical  Particular  of  the  Corps,  or  any 
other  Affair  in  which  the  Community  are  to  interfere,  they  fhall  meet  at  his  Houfe 
V-OL.  L  7  H  on 
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an -the  Day  and  at  the  Hour  they  fhall  be  cited  for  ;  and,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
and  Serjeant  Major  fhall  a  hi  11  at  the  Meeting,  the  ftr.ft  fitting  at  the  right,  and  the 
■other  at  the  left  Hand  of  the  Prefident,  and  the  Captains  according  to  their  Anti- 
quity ;  and  whenever  any  Matters  of  Intereft  are  to  be  treated  of,  in  which  the 
Subalterns  are  concerned,  two  Officers  of  this  Clafs  (elected  by  the  Lieutenants  and 
Sublieutenants)  fnall  attend  ;  and  when  every  one  have  taken  their  Seats,  the  Pre- 
fglent  ffiall  explain  for  what  Purpofe  the  Affembly  hath  been  convoked,  which  fhall 
be  determined  by  a  Majority  of  Votes* 

Chap.  XXVIII.  Vifiting  the  Hcfpiial. 

There  ffiall  daily  be  named  a  Sublieutenant  of  the  Corps  to  vifit  the  Sick  in  the 
Hofpital,  which  thole  of  that  Clafs  ffiall  alternatively  perform,  and  give  an  Account 
in  Writing  to  the  Colonel  or  Commandant  of  the  Quality  of  the  Provisions  there 
.adminiftered ;  Behaviour  of  the  Surgeons;  and  the  good  or  bad  Affiftance  of  the 
Attendants,  &c. 

Chap.  XXIX.  The  Guard  of  Prevention, 

The  Guard  in  Quarters  (till  now  known  by  the  Name  of  a  Piquet )  ffiall  be  called 
the  Guard  of  Prevention ,  and  be  compofed  of  a  Captain,  Subaltern  Officer,  two 
Serjeants,  a  Drummer,  and  forty-feven  Men,  Corporals  and  Soldiers,  which  ffiall 
be  changed  every  twenty-four  Hours  ;  a  Regiment  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons  ffiall 
provide  a  fimilar  Guard  when  in  Garrifon,  con  lifting  of  the  fame  Number  and 
Clafs  of  Officers,  a  Serjeant,  and  thirty-two  Soldiers ;  which  Guard  is  deftgned  to 
keep  the  Quarters  quiet,  and  the  political  Orders  eftablifhed,  and  thofe  coming  from 
the  Colonel  >or  Commandant  obferved;  they  fhall  at  fettled  Times  give  an  Account 
of  what  occurs  to  the  .Governor,  and  be  ready  to  affift  at  any  Sublevation,  Fire,  or 
any  other  Snifter  Accident,  &c * 

• 

Chap.  XXX*  Temporal  Licences. 

The  Captains,  or  Commandants  General,  fhall  have  Faculty  to  grant  Licences 
for  the  Term  of  a  Month,  in  the  Province  under  their  Command,  to  the  Officers 
who,  by  Means  of  their  refpebtive  Colonels  or  Chiefs,  ffiall  afk  it ;  but  fhall  not 
have  a  Power  to  renew  it :  Governors  of  Places  where  the  Captain  or  Commandant 
General  does  not  relide,  may  only  grant  it  for  the  Term  of  eight  Days,  and  this 
within  eight  Leagues  in  their  own  DiftriCt,  provided  it  extends  lb  far  ;  if  not,  they 
cannot  exceed  their  Limits  :  But  if  an  Officer,  from  juft  and  urgent  Motives,  has 
occafion  to  vilit  his  Family,  or  attend  to  his  domeftic  Interefts  for  a  longer  Term 
than  that  granted  by  a  Captain  General  in  his  own  Province,  for  any  fhorter  or 
longer  Abfence  without  the  preferibed  Bounds,  he  ffiall  apply  to  the  Infpeftor 
General,  and  this  latter  to  my  Secretary  of  the  Defpatch  of  War,  who  giving  ail 
Account  thereof,  the  pretending  Officer  (if  his  Requeft  is  juftifiable)  fhall  have 
Leave and,  be  the  Term  longer  or  fhorter,  he  fhall  be  paid  what  is  become  due 
to  him,  on  prefenting  himfelf  at  his  Corps  in  the  limited  Time,  without  any  new 
royal  Order  :  And  that  Serjeants,  Corporals,  and  Soldiers,  may  reap  the  Satisfaction 
of  vifiting  their  Houfes  and  Relations,  it  is  my  Will ,  that  the  tenth  Part  of  thofe 
of  each  Company  prefent  in  the  Review  fhall  have  Leave,  for  a  Term  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  three  Months  (thofe  of  April ,  May,  September ,  and  Otdober  excepted), 
without  enjoying  the  -fame  Privilege  till  live  Years  have  intervened ;  and  if  they 
return  in  the  Time  limited,  the  Pay  fallen  good  in  their  Abfence  ffiall  be  made 
them  good;  and  the  Serjeants  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons  fhall  be  permitted  to  carry 
their  Horfes  with  them,  and  prefenting  themfelves  at  the  Review  when  their 
Licence  commences,  and  the  fame  at  that  on  the  Day  it  fiiiiffies,  they  fhall  (befides 
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their  Pay)  be  credited  the  Rations  of  Straw  and  Barley  that  ihall  have  become  due 
during  their  Abfence  :  The  Corporals  and  Soldiers  are  alfo  permitted  to  carry  their 
Horfes  with  the  Colonel’s  Leave,  and  if  their  Horles  die  they  are  to  bring  a  fatif- 
finffory  Certificate  thereof  -;  and,  on  returning  to  their  Company  within  the  Time 
p  refer  Lbed,  they  fhall  be  paid  whatfoever  is  fallen  due  during  their  Abfence;  which,  if 
they  exceed  eight  Days,  their  Bread  and  Pay  fhall  be  flopped  for  thole  who  have 
clone  their  Duty  ;  and  he  that  lingers  fome  Days  more  fhall  be  punifhed  at  the 
Colonel’s  Will  :  But  he  that  flays  a  Month  from  the  Day  that  his  Licence  expired, 
fhall  lofe  all  that  would  otherwiie  be  owing,  and  be  perlecuted  as  a  Deforter ; 
except  his  Detention  proceeds  from  a  Want  of  Health,  or  fome  ether  Accident 
purely  involuntary,  when  he  fhall  be  excufed,  bringing  a  fufficient  Tcftimony  of 
the  Truth  thereof ;  and  every  one  that  goes  with  Leave  fhall  be  advifed  of  the 
Penalties  he  is  expofed  to,  in  cafe  of  Breach  of  Tmit,  at  the  Time  his  Licence  is 
delivered  him. 


Chap.  XXXI.  Order  and  SucceJJiou  in  the  Command  of  the  Corps. 

The  Command  of  a  Regiment,  whether  in  Propriety,  Interin o,  or  accidenal,  is 
to  be  entire,  and  have  all  its  Parts  united,  whether  of  Arms,  Bifcipline,  Oeconomy, 
or  any  Thing  elfe  appertaining  thereto,  as  the  whole  Command  is  to  refidc  in,  and 
depend  on  one  foie  Chief,  according  to  the  following  Order,  viz.  A  Colonel  with 
the  Employ  of  a  Regiment  fhall  not  be  commanded  in  it  by  a  Brigadier  ferving  in 
the  fame  Corps ;  for,  as  to  a  principal  Chief,  the  Preference  and  Diftindiion  is 
granted  him  as  well  in  the  military  as  the  (economical.  In  the  Abfence  or  Vacancy 
of  a  Colonel,  if  there  is  any  Brigadier  in  the  Regiment,  he  (in  Conflderation  of  his 
Character)  Ihall  take  the  entire  Command  ;  and,  if  there  are  two  of  this  Degree, 
the  okleft  fhall  be  preferred  ;  but  if  there  is  no  Brigadier  in  the  Regiment,  the 
Lieutenant  Colonel  will  naturally  fucceed  ;  but,  in  want  of  this  Officer,  the 
Serjeant  Major  is  next,  as  third  in  command  ;  but  in  the  fixed  Regiments  of 
Ceuta ,  Oran,  and  among  the  Swifs,  who,  for  not  being  yet  uniform  with  my  other 
Infantry,  prelerve  the  Employ  of  a  Commandant  of  the  fecond  Battalion,  who 
fnall  follow  the  Lieutenant  in  order  of  Command,  and  precede  the  Serjeant 
Major,  who,  in  thefe  Bodies,  fhall  be  reputed  for  the  fourth  Chief ;  the  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  fecond  Battalion  having  the  fame  Preference  over  the  Serjeant 
Majors  of  other  Regiments  in  concurrence  with  them.  After  the  laft  Chief  of  a 
Regiment  of  Infantry  (who  is  the  Serjeant  Major),  and  before  all  Captains,  the 
Reformed  and  Graduated  (aggregated  to  the  Corps)  ihall  fupply  the  natural  Chiefs 
in  the  following  Manner  and  Degrees.: 

1.  Reformed  Colonels. 

2.  Graduated  Colonels. 

3.  Reformed  Lieutenant  Colonels. 

.4.  Graduated  Lieutenant  Colonels. 

5.  Aggregated  Serjeant  Majors,  and  after  thefe  the  oldeft  Captain.  In  the 
Separation  of  Battalions  or  Squadrons,  if  there  is  no  natural  Chief  at  their  Head, 
the  Officer  of  the  fuperior  Degree  fhall  provifionally  aflhme  the  Command,  &e. 
and  the  fame  final  1  be  obferved  in  all  Detachments,  Piquets,  and  Quarters,  about 
which  feveral  Articles  are  ordained;  and  the  Chapter  fmifhes  with  prefcrlbing, 
•laftly,  that,  to  avoid  Difputes,  if  feveral  Corps  (although  fome  be  Infantry  and 
others  of  Horfe  or  Dragoons)  fliould  meet  at  one  Place,  where  no  Governor,  Mi¬ 
litary  Commandant,  General  Officer  is  eftablifhed  for  the  Command,  I  declare, 
that  only  ihat  of  the  Arms,  which  would  correfpond  to  a.  Governor  or  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Place,  over  all  thofe  Corps,  if  they  were  in  it,  is  to  fall  on  the  fupe¬ 
rior  Officer  that  fhall  be  prefent  in  the  Body  of  Troops  which  fhall  be  there  met, 
•whether  the  proper  Chief,  aggregated,  or  Interino,  &e. 
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Treatise  III. 

■.Containing  the  Military  Honours  which  entire  Bodies  arc  to  pay  to.  Royal  Perfonages- 
and  Captains  General ,  at  their  Entrance  mto  and  going  out  of  Places  :  Guards  and 
Honours  to  Perfons  who ,  though  not  Militars ,  are  ejititled  to  them  :  Funeral  Ho¬ 
nours  :  Treatments :  Difinclions  of  Uniforms ,  to  difeern  the  Degrees  of  their 
Wearers  :  Functions  of  Infpe Stars  General ,  of  Infantry ,  Cavalry ,  and  Dragoons  : 
.Commif dries  Reviews  :  BleJfmg  of  Colours  and  Standards. 


Chap.  I.  Military  Honours . 

This  Chapter  confifts  of  fifty-fix  Articles,  commanding  that  all  Honour  fhall  be 
paid  with  the  Arms  (whenever  occurs)  in  the  Manner  they  fhall  then  be,  with  the 
*  Bayonet  fixed  or  not:  And  firft,  to  the  mof  holy  Sacrament;  the  Infantry  fhall 
prefent  their  Arms,  and  beat  a  March  from  firft  perceiving  it  until  it  be  out  of 
Sight ;  if  it  go  before  the  Arms,  they  fhall  be  lowered  by  the  Soldiers,  who  fhall 
put  the  right  Knees  to  the  Ground,  and  taking  oft  their  Hats  or  Caps,  they  fhall 
cover  their  Firelocks  with  them  :  And  if  the  Paffage  is  by  Troops  with  Colours, 
thefe  alfo  fit  all  be  made  to  pay  their  Honours ;  and  the  Corps  in  whofe  Sight  the 
Sacrament  proceeds,  fhall  immediately  detach  two  Soldiers  who,  uncovered  and 
with  their  Arms,  fhall  accompany  the  Plof ;  and  it  fhall  be  treated  in  the  fame 
Manner  by  the  two  who  fhall  be  appointed  to  accompany  it  to  a  fick  Perfon’s 
Koufe,  until  its  Regrefs  to  the  Temple.  In  Gan-ifon  or  Cantonments,  where  the 
Troops  fhall  be  formed  on  the  Day  of  Corpus ,  the  aforementioned  Honours  fhall 
be  pradbifed ;  and  in  every  Procefficn  wdt'h  the  Image  of  our  Saviour  Chrift,  the 
bleiied  Virgin,  or  any  other  Saint,  the  Troops  by  which  it  fhall  pafs  fhall  reft  on 
their  Arms,  and  the  Drummer  with  his  Drum  hung  at  his  Rack,  &c.  The  Dra¬ 
goons  and  Horfes  difmounted  fhall  execute  the  lame  as  the  Infantry ;  but  if 
mounted,  both  the  Officers  and  Soldiers  fhall  appear  Sword  in  Hand  j  the  Trum¬ 
peters  and  Drummers  fhall  found,  and  beat  a  March  in  the  Manner  above  ex- 
preiTcd  ;  the  Officers  and  Men  faluting  with  an  Inclination  of  the  Sword's  Point 


by  the  right  bide 


sum  0f  t]ie  Horfe’s  Neck  towards  the  Stirrup  ;  and  the  Standard  or 
fhall  lower  the  Colours  in  the  ufual  Manner  of  faluting  :  Any 


Bann  er- bearers 

Troops  who,  on  a  March,  meet  with  the  Sacrament,  fhall  form  into  Battle-Array, 
and  execute  the  recited  Honours.  All  the  Troops,  either  in  Garrifon  or  Quarters, 
fhall,  on  Holy  Thurfday,  put  their  Arms  in  Mourning  ;  their  Colours  and  Stand¬ 
ards  fhall  be  rolled  up  ;  the  Drums  unftrung  ;  the  Trumpets,  Fifes,  Tabors,  and 
all  other  military  mufical  Inftruments,  wdth  their  Sordines,  as  foon  as  the  Sacrament 
is  placed  in  the  Monument  of  the  principal  Church  ;  and  in  this  State  they  fhall 
continue  till  die  Ringing  of  Bells  proclaim  our  Saviour’s  Refurredlion,  on  Saturday 
in  Holy-Week,  when  every  Thing  fhall  return  to  its  regular  Condition ;  and  on 
the  Days  when  the  Troops  are  thus  Mourning,  they  fhall  not  change  their  Pofition 
(although  I  paded  before  them)  tc  falute  me;  but,  the  Drums  ftill  unbraced,  and 
the  Trumpets  with  their  Sordets,  fhall  beat  and  found  me  a  March ;  and  by  this 
Rule  they  fhall  govern  the  Flonours  to  be  paid  to  the  reft  of  the  royal  Family, 
General  Officers,  and  others  to  whom  they  are  due. 

To  We,  the  fueeu,  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  ff  arias  they  fhall  prefent  their 
Arms,  beat  a  March,  and  the  Officers  and  Colours  falute,  whenever  We  pafs  before 
our  Troops,  and  only  the  Officers  on  Guard  in  any  Poft  fhall  be  exempted  ;  and 
lor  the  Guard  of  My. P  erf  on,  the  ifecn,  the  Prince  and  Princefs  of  Ajlurias,  there 
fhall  be  given  by  the  oideft  Regiment  (if  none  of  the  Corps  of  my  royal  Guards 
of  Spanifh  and  Walloon  Infantry)  four  Companies,  with  the  Number  of  Officers 
and  Soldiers  that  they  fhall  then  conftft,  their  Colonel,  and  his  Colours  mounting 
with  them,  forming  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  Palace  Door ;  and  when  we  go 
^out  or  return  (it  the  Place  permit  it)  they  fhall  draw  up  in  two  Wings,  and, 
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conducing  this  Guard  from  their  Quarters,  the  Colonel  fnall  head  them,  and  every 
Officer  march  in  his  Poll ; '  and,  as  loon  as  they  arrive  at  the  Palace  (which  (hall  be 
at  leaft  an  Hour’s  Anticipation  to  mine),  the  commanding  Officer  (hall  take  the 
prudent  Precautions  to  place  Gentries,  within  and  without  the  Officers,  for  my 
Service,  and  other  Polls  below,  without  afeending  the  Stairs  (if  I  do  not  command 
it),  only  placing  double  Centinels  at  the  Foot  of  it,  for  from  thence  to  my  Habita¬ 
tion  correfponds  to  the  Guards  du  Corps  and  Halberdiers.  If  I  eat  in  Publick,  the 
Guard  (hall  take  their  Stand  in  the  Front  of  my  Table  ;  and  when  any  one  of.  the 
Princes  or  Princejfcs  are  feparate  from  my  Perfon,  their  Guard  fhall  coniift  of  a 
Company,  with  a  fingle  Banner  ;  and  where  /,  the  ueen ,  Prince  and  Princefs 
fhall  relide,  Honours  lhall  only  be  paid  to  my  Perfon  and  royal  Family.  To  the 
Gaptain  General  of  the  Army,  who  {hall  concur  with  an  Infante ,  redding  or1  com¬ 
manding  in  a  Place  where  /,  the  dpueen,  Prince  or  Princefs  fhall  be,  they  fhall 
mount  him  a  Guard  of  one  Company  without  Colours,  who  fhall  prefent  their 
Arms,  and  beat  him  a  March,  as  fhall  all  the  other  Guards  except  that  of  the 
Infante  ;  but  where  no  Infante  is,  the  Company  that  is  his  Guard  fhall  have 
Colours  :  For  General  of  an  Army  fhall  be  underftood  a  Lieutenant  General,  who, 
for  his  Conduct,  Talents,  and  Experience,  I  fhall  exprefsly  appoint  to  command  an 
Army  ;  others  ferving  with  him  equally  graduated  fhall  be  fubordinate  to  him, 
though  of  longer  Handing ;  he  fhall  be  faluted  once  at  the  Beginning  of  every 
Campaign,  and  fhall  have  a  Guard  of  a  Captain  and  Enfign,  with  Colours,  and 
forty  Men  of  the  firfl  Body  of  Infantry,  and  they  fhall  beat  him  a  March  with 
Arms  fhouldered  ;  and  whenever  his  Guard  is  provided  from  a  Regiment  of  my 
royal  Guards,  it  fhall  be  compofed  of  thirty-five  Men,  a  fecond  Lieutenant  and 
Enfign  alternatively,  and  the  Drum  fhall  beat  three  Redoubles,;  one  on  firfl  feeing 
his  Perfon,  another  on  paffing  before  the  Troops,  and  the  lafl  on  feparating  from 
them.  .-it  *  ; 

To  the  Lieutenant  General,  with  the  Title  of  Captain  General  of  a  Province  in  Captain 
which  he  refides  (where  I,  the  dpueen,  or  the  Prince  or  Princefs  of  /ifurias  are  not^e”p^ 
prefent),  fhall  be  mounted  a  Guard  of  a  Captain  and  a  Sublieutenant,  without  Tince. 
Colours,  with  forty  Men  of  the  Corps,  which  for  Antiquity  is  his  Due ;  and  this 
Guard  fhall  prefent  their  Arms  and  beat  a  March  to  a  Captain  General  of  the 
Army  whenever  it  fees  him ;  that  of  the  Army  faluting  him,  on  the  like  Occafion, 
with  fhouldering  their  Arms,  and  beating  the  March.  The  Remainder  of  this 
Chapter  is  the- proportioning  of  Honours  due  to  Lieutenant  Generals,  Field  Mar? 
fhals,  Brigadiers,  Colonels,  Lieutenant  Colonels,  and. Serjeant  Majors ;  as ‘alfo  to 
Grandees  of  Spain ,  and  other  diflinguifhed  Nobility  (though  not  in  the  Service) 
to  whom  the  King  has  granted  them. 


Chap.  II.  Honours  by  entire  Bodies  , formed  in  fortified  Places,  at  the  Entrance  in 
and  Going  out  of  the  Royal  Perfonages,  Captain  Generals  of  the  Army  and  Pro¬ 
vinces. 


.  :  ■  '  .  ■  ■  tiS 

This  Title  expreffes  the  Purport  of  the  Chapter  :  And, 


Chap.  III.  Directs  the  Honours  that  are  to  be  done  by  Proops  encamped  to  the 
Perfons  to  'whom  due  on  paf  ing  by  the  Lines  ■:  And, 

>;  ;  jjj  T  !  Ta  -  :;i  m  a  ,  ■. 

.non ciA  ij.i&jti  u  s  v  .'.--m  > 

Chap.  IV.  Orders  what  Honours  fall  be  done  and  Guards  placed  to  dignified  Per¬ 
fons,  which  are  not  of  the  military  Corps  of  cither  the  Army  or  Navy. 

.ft  He  bm  .rEE rra  aaiupmT  off  •  T  i.  \  •' !  if  ;  • 

i.  To  the  Grandees  of  Spain  (not  in  the  Service)  which  accidentally  pafs  by  a 
garrifoned  Place,  or  Camp,  a  Guard  fhall  be  ordered  of  a  Gaptain,  Lieutenant, 
Sublieutenant  (with  Colours)  and  fifty  Men,  comprehending  two  Serjeants  and  a 
Vol.  I.  7  I  Drummer; 
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Drummer  ;  the  Soldiers  fhall  prefent  their  Arms,  and  the,  Drummer  beat  a  March  ; 
but  if  the  Grandees  refide  there,  the  Guards  mounting  once  only  is  fufficient. 

2.  The  Pope’s  Nuncio,  Embaffadors  of  crowned  Heads,  and  of  the  Republicks. 
of  Venice  and  Holland ,  fhall  have  the  fame  Guard  as  for  the  Grandees  during  their 
Stay  in  the  Garrifons  they  pafs  by,  both  on  their  Egrefs  and  Regrefs  from  and  to 
their  refpective  Courts. 

3.  Cardinals  fhall  have  the  fame  Guard  and  Honours. 

4.  The  faid  Guards  fhall  do  the  correfpondent  Honours  to  him  that  commands  ; 
and  the  Guard  of  this  (if  he  is  not  a  Captain  General)  fhall  pay  the  refpedtive  ones, 
to  the  Dignity  of  the  preceding  Perfons. 

5.  The  Wives  of  Grandees  and  Embaffadors  fhall  have  the  fame  Honours  as 
their  Hufbands. 

6.  The  Vicar  General  of  the  Armies,  if  he  goes  in  Perfon,  and  is  a  Cardinal, 
fhall  have  the  Honours  appointed  to  this  Dignity  ;  but  if  he  is  not,  he  fhall  only 
have  thofe  due  to  the  Degree  of  a  Marfhal  de  Camp. 

7.  Archbifhops  and  Bifhops  fhall  have  the  Honours  (but  no  Guard)  of  the  lafb— 
mentioned,  and  fhall  only  enjoy  this  Diftinddon-in  their  refpedive  Dincefes. 

8.  The  Intendants  of  the  Army  fhall  have,  in  the  Province  or  Encampment 
where  he  exercifeshis  Miniftry,  Honours  and  Guards  correfpondent  to  the  Clafs  of 
a  Marfhal  de  Camp. 

9.  The  Wives  of  the  Grandees  in  my  Service  (being  alone)  fhall  have  the  Ho¬ 
nours  due  to  that  Dignity,  but  going  in  Company  with  their  Hufbands  they  fhall 
only  have  thofe  correfpondent  to  the  military  Degree  they  are  exercifing. 

'  10.  To  the  Wife  of  a  Captain  General  of  an  Army  a  Guard  fhall  be  given,  and 
Honours  due  to  her  Hufband’s  Clafs ;  but  to  thofe  of  other  General  Officers,  or 
their  Widows  (during  that  State),  they  fhall  only  give  the  fame  Honours,  as  due  to 
the  Hufbands,  but  no  Guard.  .  1 

1 1.  All  Perfons  entitled  to  a  Guard  with  Colours  fhall  not  have  it  fent  them  till 
dfter  their  Arrival  at  their  Houfes. 

12.  And,  as  a  Handing  or  general  Rule,  no  Honours  fhall  be  paid  after  beating 
of  Oration  to  any  one  thap. enjoys  them  ;  but  to  the  Captain  General,  Governor  of 
the  Place,  or  Commandant  ‘of  the  Quarters,  the  Guards  fhall  prefent  themfelves 
drawn  up  in  Rank  without  Arms. 


vrr 


•.CTi,: 


Chap.  V.  Funeral  Honours  to  be  paid  to  Royal  Perfonages ,  general  and  particular 

Officers,  and  other  Individuals  of  my  Troops  that  Jhall  die  employed  in  my  Service . 

Royal  Perfons . 

1.  Immediately  on  the  Captain  Generals  and  Commandant  Generals  of  my  Armies 

and  Provinces  having  formal  Advice  of  my  Demife,  that  of  the  Queen,  Prince  or 
Princefs  of  Aflurias,  he  fhall.  notify  the, melancholy  Occurrence  to  my  Troops  and 
Vaffals  by  the  Dilcharge  of  five  confecutive  Cannons;  and,  after  this  firft  Signal, 
a  Gun  fhall  be  fired  every  Quarter  of  an  Hour  for  the  Space  of  twenty-four  Hours* 
excepting  thofe  in  the  Night.  ;  :  ■  \  ;  \  * 

2.  The  Captain  Generals  fhall  give  Orders  when  they  are  to  commence  and 
when  end. 

3. \ and, 4.  All  general  Officers  fhall  wear  a  -rigorous  Mourning,  excepting  their 
Uniform  Goat ;;  and  all  the  Brigadiers,  Colonels,  Lieutenant  Colonels,  and  Serjeant 
Majors,  fhall  drefs  in  the  fame  Manner;  only  adding  a  Gauze  or  black  Silk  Scarf 
tied  with  a  Scarlet  Ribbon. 

u  5*  from -a  .Captain  (inclufiW)  to  an  Enfign  the  fame  Scarf  fhall  be  worn. 

6.  ThejCofours  and  .Standards  dlialPljaye  .a-  Collar  of  black  Taffety. 

7.  On  the  Day  that  the  Royal  Exequies  are  celebrated  all  the  Garrifon  fhall  be 
put  under  Arms  ;  and;  thofe  that  attend;  the  Funeral  Solemnities  fhall  have  their 
.Diums  unbiaced,  and  Trumpets. made  hoarfe,, and  the  Regiments  of  Infantry  fhall 
-match  to  linejhe  Walls^au.d  thofe  of  Horfethe  Squares,- where  Room  permits ;  the 

.  1  oldeft 
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oideft  Regiment  of  Foot  {Fail  form  in  the  Square  before  the  Church  where  the 
Functions  fhall  be  performed,  at  which  the  Captain  or  Commandant  General  {hall 
a /lift,  accompanied  by  the  Generals,  and  fuch  Officers  as  fhall  not  be  employed 
with  the  Troops. 

8,  to  ii.  The  firft  firing  fhall  begin  with  thofe  before  the  Church,  which  fhall 
be  anfwered  by  the  Artillery,  and  this  followed  by  the  Troops  on  the  Walls.  The 
Difcharge  fhall  commence  with  the  Mafs,  the  Jecond  at  the  Elevation ,  and  third 
at  the  Iaft  Refp'dnfe ;  after  which,  the  Regiments  fhall  retire  to  their  Quarters  in 
good  Order,  with  their  Mufkets  fhouldered.  If  the  Demife  happens  in  a  Garrifon, 
or  Army,  it  fhall  be  immediately  made  known  by  a  genefal  Difcharge  of  the  Ar¬ 
tillery,  except  particular  Reafons  offer  to  the  contrary  ;  and,  during  the  three 
Days  that  the  Royal  Corps  fhall  be  prefent,  a  Gun  fhall  be  fired  every  fifteen  Mi¬ 
nutes  until  it  be  carried  to  its  Burial,  at  which  Time  another  general  Difcharge 
fhall  be  made,  &c. 


Captain  General  in  the  Army  commanding  a  Garrifon  as  Chief.  ' 

< 

12,  to  29.  \V  hen  ever  a  Captain  General  of  the  Army  dies  in  the  fame  Province, 
or  Camp  where  he  commands,  and  the  King,  Queen,  Prince  or  Princefs  of  Aftu- 
fias  do  not  refide-,  if  it  is  in  a  fortified  Place  with  Troops  and  Cannon,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  or  Commandant  tliat  {halt  have  fucceeded  him  fhall  direct  the  firing  of  three 
Guns  following,  and  fhall  continue  to  fire  one  half-hourly  from  his  Death  to  his 
Burial,  except  the  Hours  that  intervene  the  Retreat  and  Reveille.  At  the  Time  of 
carrying  him  from  his  Houfe  there  fhall  be  another  Difcharge  of  three  Cannon, 
the  fame  at  the  Entrance  of  the  Corpfe  into  the  Church,  and  another  of  .fifteen  at 
the  Time  of  its  Interment.  A  Lieutenant  with  lixteen  Men  fhall  be  ..placed;' to 
guard  the  Body  without  the  Antichamber,  next  to  the  Room  where  the  Corpfe  lay ; 
and  fhall  provide  four  Centinels  with  their  Bayonets  fixed,  one  at  the  Door  to  pre- 
ferve  Order,  another  to  guard  the  Arms,.  and  the  remaining  two  to  guard  the 
Corpfe  ;  befides  the  Troops  of  Horfe  and  Foot  to  line  the  Streets,  and  form  irj  the 
Squares,  the  March, fhall  be  preceded  by  four  Field  Pieces  with  their  refpedtive 
Detachments  of  Artillery,  and  the  Horfes  of  the  deceafed  with  black  CaparifonS' 
and  the  Arms  of  the  Defunft  ;  and,  on  difcovering  the  Church  Door,  the  faid 
Cannon  fhall  be  fo  placed  as  to  avoid  Damage,  and  fire  thrice,  viz.  at  the  Entrance, 
Iaft  Refponfe,  and  burying.  The  Remainder,  of  this  Section  is  regulating  the 
March,  &c. 


id 


r/p*'  'io 


.  I  —V  *-»  I 

>  t '-J  j  :  .j 


Captain  .General  of  a  Province  dying  in  that  which  he  commanded. 

. :  .olhijfo  r.:  ,  ft  j 

30.  The  Honours  are  much  the  fame  as  the  preceding,  except,  inftead  of  three, 

only  two  Cannons  fhall  announce  his  Death,.  Interment*  &c,  and  thirteen  fired  at 

putting  the  Corpfe  into  the  Ground,  &c.  ,, 

■  foH.okO  Ai  iv  Arts  t<.y  '  fffol  foufom : Tan  anrof  .0  ..  ■  ; 

Captain  General  of  an  Army  under  his  Command  dying  in  the  Camp. 

.  There  is  but  little  Difference  between  his  dying  in  Garrifon  or  encamped, 
e^gept  that  in  the  former  all  the  Communities  are  there  obliged  to  attend,  and  here 
the  Vicar ,  General  of  the  Army,  wiith  all  the  ,  Chaplains  of  the  Regiments,  to  offi¬ 
ciate  and  accompany  the  Corpfe  to  its  Burial;  and  when  the  Company  paffed 
before  the  Army,  this  Was  all  to  be  drawn  up  m  Battle-Array,  prelenting  their 
Arms  with  Bayonets  fixed:;. and  the  Officers  lalute  the  Corps,  when  at  a  proper 
Diftance,  with  Pikes  and"  'Colours,  Whilft  the  Drums' beat, 'and  the  Timbals  and 
Trumpets  foinid  a  March.  What- remains  of  this  Sedion  is  the  Appointment  of 
the  Attendance,  little  different  from  the  preceding  one,  but  that  all  the  Troops  of 
the  Army  which  fhall  be' drawn  out,  on  hearing  the  Iaft  fifteen  Guns  fired,  fhall 
fucceffively  ..make  a  general  Difcharge.;  and,  this  concluded,  the  Regiments  {hall 
retire'to  their  Tents, 

General 
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Q  N 


General  of  the  Army  in  the  Field. 

43.  When  a  Lieutenant  General,  commanding  in  chief,  dies  in  a  Campaign,  he 
fhall  be  treated  with  the  lame  Honours  and  Ceremonies  as  a  Captain  General 
under  the  fame  Circumftances,  except  the  Troops  Ihouldering  their  Arms  inftead 
of  prefenting  them ;  and  the  Cannon  fired  at  his  Deceafe  is  to  be  only  two,  the 
fame  Number  at  carrying  him  out  of  his  Houfe,  and  three  at  his  Interment. 

Captain  General  of  an  Army  dying  in  Garrifon  where  he  did  not  command 

44,  45.  The  fame  fhall  be  pradtifed  at  his  Funeral  as  is  provided  for  thofe  in 
actual  Command,  with  the  Difference  that  the  Garrifon  fhall  not  line  the  Streets, 
nor  the  Cannon  of  the  Place  fire  more  than  the  fifteen  ordered  at  putting  him  into 
the  Ground,  after  difeharging  the  four  heading  the  March,  &c. 

Captain  General  of  an  Army  who  dies  in  the  Fields  not  commanding  in  Chief. 

46.  The  Army  fhall  -not  be  put  under  Arms  when  the  Corpfe  paffes  before  it, 
but  the  Guards  lhall  prefent  their  Arms,  and  the  Drums  and  Trumpets  found  a 
March ;  and  the  other  Ceremonies  fhall  be  obferved  as  directed  for  an  actual 
Commandant  in  Chief,  except  that  Cannon  fhall  only  be  fired  at  burying  the 
Corpfe,  which  lhall  be  fifteen,  from  the  Army’s  Batteries,  preceded  by  the  four  that 
accompany  the  Proceffion. 

Lieutenant  General. 

47.  He  lhall  be  accompanied  by  aMarlhal  de  Camp,  a  Colonel  of  Foot  with  his 
fifft  Battalion,  and  two  Squadrons  of  Horfe  or  Dragoons  mounted,  with  their 
Colonel,  who  lhall  clofe  the  Rear-Guard. 

Marfoal  dc  Camp. 

49.  Shall  be  accompanied  by  a  Brigadier,  afecond  Battalion,  with  its  Lieutenant 
Colonel,  and  a  Squadron  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons  to  clofe  the  Rear  Guard. 

Brigadier . 

49.  Every  Brigadier  who  dies  in  Campaign,  commanding  a  Brigade,  fhall  (be- 
fides  a  Battalion  or  Squaron  of  his  Regiment,  if  he  has  one)  be  accompanied  by  a 
Company  of  each  of  thofe  which  form  the  Brigade ;  and,  not  having  a  Regiment, 
there  fhall  go  a  Battalion  or  Squadron  of  the  Army,  according  to  his  Glafsj  ob- 
ferving  the  fame  in  Garrifon. 

3i  h  doom  «iql 

Colonel  with  Exercife  being  with  his  Regiment. 

50.  A  Colonel,  in  Propriety,  fhall  be  accompanied  by  his  firft  Battalion  or 
Squadron,  with  Colours  or  Standards  rolled  up ;  and,  in  the  Colonel’s,  a  black 
Collar  lhall  be  put  on  them;  the  Drums  and  Timbals  fhall  be  put  in  Mourning, 
with  the  Company  of  Grenadiers  or  Carabineers  at  the -Head. of  the  Communities; 
and  when  the  Troop  is  arrived  at  a  proper  Place  near  the  Church  for  forming,  they 
fhall  draw  up  in  Battalia,  and  fire  at  the  Time  of  burying  the  Corpfe  ;  and,  this  per¬ 
formed,  they  lhall  take  the  Mourning  from  the  Drums,  and  paffmg  before  the 
Church,  the  Battalion  or  Squadron  fhall  retire  to  their  Quarters. 

4  ■  ,  1  A  -•  ■  ?  1  i  >  »V  ..  v_=  -  •  r  1  h  Jj .  '  J  .  ' '  !  '  1  '  j:.  ■  > '  \  r ;■  ■  '  *,  A  a 

Colonel  in  Propriety  abfent  fro?n  his  Regiment. 

51.  In  this  Cafe  he  lhall  be  treatedas  a  reformed  or  graduate  Colonel,  as  follows ; 

-  -!.i.  .  V  ,  :V'  . -r  -r.r}  .  ^u^!:  ? 

Reformed  or  Graduated  Colonel, 

52.  They  fhallhe  accompanied  by  a  Lieutenant  Colonel,  with  four  Companies, 
and  the  Drums  not  in  Mourning. 


Lieutenant 
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Lieutenant  Colonel  in  Propriety. 

53.  Shall  have  three  Companies  of  his  Battalion,  and  the  Drums  in  Mourning, 

Lieutenant  Colonel  reformed  or  graduated. 

54.  He  lhall  have  two  Companies,  but  no  Drums  in  Mourning. 

Serjeant  Major  in  Employ. 

55.  Shall  have  two  Companies,  with  Drums  in  Mourning,  and  the  Adjutants 
walking  on  each  Side  of  the  Corpfe. 


5.6*  Shall  have  his  Company,  and  the  Drum  in  Mourning. 

Captain  reformed  or  graduated. 

57.  Is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  Subaltern  and  forty  Men,  with  a  Serjeant,  and 
Drum  not  in  Mourning. 

Subaltern  Officer . 

^8.  An  Adjutant  Major,  Lieutenant,  or  E  n  fig  n,- lhall  be  accompanied  by  one  of 
the  fame  Degree  with  the  Defund:,  twenty  Men,  and  a  Drum  without  Mourning. 

Chaplain. 

59.  Shall  be  accompanied  by  a  Serjeant,  two  Corporals,  and  twenty  Mem 
without  Arms. 

w  Surgeon . 

60.  Shall  have  a  Corporal  with  ten  Men. 


Serjeant . 

61.  Shall  be  accompanied  by  another  of  his  Company,  and  the  Soldiers  of  it 
without  Arms. 

Drum  Major. 

62.  Shall  be  followed  by  all  the  Drummers,  without  Drums. 

63.  Shall  be  accompanied  by  another,  with  twelve  Men  of  his  Company  without 
Arms. 


Corporal. 


Soldier  or  Drummer. 

64.  Shall  have  fix  Men  of  the  fame  Company  unarmed. 

65.  The  fame  lhall  be  pradifed  in  the  Korfe  and  Dragoons,  only  with  the  Dif¬ 
ference  of  fewer  Men’s  Attendance,  in  Proportion  to  tne  lefs  Number  m  their  Com¬ 
panies  than  the  Foot  con  fills  of 

66.  The  Officers  of  the  Eftado  Mayor  of  a  Place,  from  the  Governor,  Inc!  a  five, 
to  the  Captain  of  the  Keys  (if  he  has  a  Degree),  lhall  be  conkdered  in  their  funeral 
Honours  as  if  they  were  in  Propriety. 

67.  Officers  of  the  Marine,  Artillery,  and  Engineers,  lhall  have  the  Honouis 
■correfpondent  to  their  Degrees. 

68.  to  71.  Officers  aggregated  to  the  Eftado  Mayor  of  a  Place  lhall  be  reputed 
for  the  fame  Cafe  as  reformed,  &c. 


Chap.  VI.  'Treatments. 

i.  To  redify  all  Abufes  in  Titles  introduced  among  the  Troops,  the  King  hath 
threded  the  following  ones  to  be  obierved. 

Vol.  I.  7  K 


2.  Ex- 
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i.  Excelencia  (Excellency)  to  Captain  and  Lieutenant  Generals,  Grandees,  and 
their  elded  Sons,  although  thefe  fhould  be  only  Cadets. 

3.  Sehoria  (Lordfhip)  from  Marfhals  de  Camp  to  Colonels  inclufive  (although 
only  graduated),  Intendants,  Commiffaries,  Ardenadores  (Orderers),  and  to  every 
Title,  and  Sons  of  Grandees,  although  commencing  to  ferve,  without  altering  this 
Inftitution  ;  and  all  others  not  here  named  fliall  be  addrcffed  with  Merced 

4.  And,  as  a  general  Rule  for  writing  de  Officio,  all  Chiefs  (whilft  they  continue 
fo),  whether  of  the  Army,  Province,  Place,  Detachment  (great  or  fmall),  Colonels, 
or  (in  their  Abfence)  who  commands  in  their  Stead,  fhall  begin  their  Letter  to 
their  Subordinates  without  any  Title,  and  conclude  it  with  only  the  plain  Pirm  ; 
though  thefe  latters  fliall  correfpcnd  to  their  laid  Superiors  with  Attention  and 
Ceremony,  as  fhall  be  explained. 

5.  The  Treatment  of  Excellency  fhall  be  given  to  any  Captain  General  in  the 
Army,  and,  writing  him,  after  Excellentiffimo  Senor  at  Top  of  the  Letter;  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Generals  and  Marjhals  de  Camp  fhall  be  put  Muy  Senor  mio ;  and  from  a 
Brigadier  (inclufive)  lower,  Senor.  Signing  afterwards,  from  Lieutenant  Generals  to 
Colonels  (inclufive)  Excellentiffimo  Senor,  B.  L.  M.  &cc.  A.B.  and  from  Lieutenant 
Colonels  lower  Excellentiffimo  Senor,  C.  ;  and  this  Rule  is  to  be  underftood  for  all 
Correfpondence,  although  it  be  not  de  Officio. 

The  Remainder  of  this  Chapter  (the  whole  containing  2  3  Articles)  confifts  of 
the  Treatment  to  be  given  by  the  refpeclive  Officers  to  their  Superiors,  as  well  in 
fpeaking  and  writing  as  on  occafional  meeting  in  the  Streets  and  other  Places,  where 
the  Regard  ordained  to  be  paid  from  the  Inferior  to  thofe  of  a  higher  Degree,  is  fo 
moll;  ftrifllv  inculcated,  as  to  include  the  fame  Diftinction  of  Ranks  to  be  obferved 
between  the  Wives  and  Daughters  of  Militars,  as  is  enjoined  the  Hufbands  and 
Fathers,  and  the  Failure  to  be  feverely  punifhed  in  either  Sex. 

Cii  AP.  VII.  This  Chapter  conjijls  of  nine  Articles,  regulating  the  Uniform  for  the 

DifinBion  of  the  Degrees,  as  followeth. 

All  Officers  of  Infantry,  Horfe,  and  Dragoons,  fhall  have  a  Mark  in  their  Uni¬ 
forms  to  diftinguifh  the  Character  they  bear  in  the  Service;  excepting  the  Houle- 
lio'd  Troops,  whofe  Diftindtions  are  to  be  at  the  King’s  Pleafure. 

The  Colonel  in  Propriety  fliall  precifely  wear  a  Cane,  and  have  on  his  Coat’s 
Sleeves  (with  Buttons  according  to  thofe  of  the  Regiment)  three  Rows  of  Gold 
or  Silver  plain  Galloon,  only  five  Threads  wide,  and  the  Space  between  each  to  be 
equal  to  its  Breadth  ;  a  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  full  Pay  fhall  have  two,  and  wear  a 
Cane  ;  and  a  Serjeant  Major  one,  with  the  Ufe  of  a  Cane.  Colonels  and  Lieutenant 
Colonels,  reformed  or  graduated,  with  Aggregation,  or  exercifing  inferior  Employs, 
fhall  have  the  fame  Laces  as  above  mentioned,  but  no  Cane.  Captains  fhall  be 
diflinguifhed  by  a  gold  or  Silver  Strap  on  each  Shoulder,  with  the  regimental 
Buttons ;  the  Lieutenants  with  one  on  the  right  Shoulder,  and  the  Sublieutenants 
with  one  on  the  left.  All  Uniforms  fliall  be  provided  from  the  Looms  of  the 
royal  Patricks  of  S.  Fernando,  Guadalaxara,  and  Brihuega ;  and  this,  whether  for 
Corps  or  Particulars,  at  the  Rate  of  the  Tariff  eftablifhed  by  his  Majefty. 


Chap.  VIII.  FunEhons  of  an  Inf pe  El  or  General  of  Infantry,  Cavalry ,  and  Dragoons. 

This  Chapter  contains  33  Articles,  and  commences  with  Orders  that  the  In- 
fpedlor  fhall  vigilate  that  the  Body  under  his  Infpection  fhall  invariably  follow  every 
I  hing  directed  in  the  Ordinances  for  its  Inftrudtion,  Difcipline,  Service,  Reviews, 
Management  of  Stocks,  and  its  interior  Government ;  that  Subordination  fhall  be 
vigoroufly  obferved,  and  that,  from  the  Corporal  to  the  Colonel  inclufive,  every  one 
fhall  exerciie  and  difeharge  the  Functions  of  his  Employ;  that  the  Troops  fhall 
punctually  receive  their  Pay,  Clothing,  Utenfils,  and  other  Affiftances  granted  them 
in  War  or  Peace;  that  Punifhments  fhall  be  regulated  according  to  the  Ordi- 

8  nances. 
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nances,  for  all  which  the  Infpedors  fhall  be  anfwerable ;  and,  to  enable  them  to 
enforce  the  Duty,  they  have  a  Faculty  granted  them  to  reprehend,  arreft,  and 
fufpend  any  Ofhcer  of  the  Regiments  under  their  Infpedion,  when  a  fufficient 
Motive  juftifies  inch  a  Proceeding ;  though  they  are  always  to  give  the  King  an 
Account  thereof,  with  their  Reafons  for  fo  doing.  The  Remainder  of  this  Chapter 
confifts  in  the  Nature  and  Method  of  propoling  the  filling  of  vacant  Employs  ;  of 
Reviews  ;  with  every  particular  for  the  Infpedor’s  Government,  and  Diftribution 
efjuftice,  and  the  Duties  of  Colonels  and  others,  with  the  Infpedtor,  &c. 

Chap.  IX.  Reviews  of  the  Commiffary. 

In  this  Chapter  are  contained  twenty-two  Articles,  ordaining  that  for  fuch  a  Review 
the  Regiment  fhall  be  formed  in  Battle-Array,  when  the  Recruitsentered  fince  the  laft 
Review  fhall  take  the  Oath  of  Fidelity  to  the  Colours  in  the  Manner  following  :  The 
Serjeant  Major  fhall  lay  his  Sword  horizontally  upon  their  Staff,  fo  that  it  forms  a 
Crofs,  on  which  the  Recruits  are  to  fwear,  and  he  fhall  pronounce  in  a  high  Voice, 
and  looking  on  the  Recruits  :  You  Jhall  fwear  to  God ,  and promife  the  King ,  that  you 
will  conftantly  follow  your  Colours ,  and  defend  them  until  lofing  the  laft  Drop  of 
your  Blood ;  and  not  abandon  what  is  commanded  you  in  an  Engagement ,  or  a  Difpo- 
fition  for  it ;  and  they  fhall  all  anfwer,  We  fo  fwear .  Then  the  Chaplain  fhall  pro¬ 
nounce  loudly  :  By  the  Obligation  of  my  Miniflry  I  beg  of  God  that  he  will  help  every 
one  if  he  complies  with  his  Oath;  but ,  if  not ,  he  muf  intercede  for  himfelf  Then  fir  all 
follow  the  neceffary  Orders  and  Difpofitions  for  the  Review,  with  which  this 
Chapter  concludes. 


Chap.  X.  Benediction  of  the  Colours  and  Standards. 

This  Chapter  confifts  of  24  Articles,  all  relative  to  the  above  Title  ;  being  a  Cere¬ 
mony  which  the  King  commands  fhall  precifely  precede  the  ufing  of  the  Colours  ; 
and  after  it  follow  the  Copies  of  all  the  Rules  to  be  laid  before  the  Infpedor,  &c. 

Treat fes  IV.  V.  VI.  VII.  and  VIII. 

Confifting  only  of  common  Rules  for  forming,  handling  the  Arms,  and  making 
Evolutions,  by  the  Infantry, Iiorfe,  and  Dragoons,  &c.  without  any  Thing  particular 
from  the  Ule  in  Europe.  I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  only  mentioning  the  Contents 
©f  their  Chapters,  and  commence  with  the  firf  of  the  IVth  Treatife,  viz. 

Chap.  1.  Touches  or  Beats  to  be  obferved  by  the  Drums  and  Fifes. 

2.  Difpofitions  which  ought  to  precede  the  putting  a  Battalion  under  Arms. 

3.  Formation  of  the  Battalion,  and  a  Method  to  fubdivide  it  into  Parties, 

Companies,  Halves,  Quarters,  or  Eighths. 

4.  The  Formality  with  which  the  Colours  are  to  be  brought  and  received. 

3.  Placing  the  Officers,  Colours,  and  Serjeants,  in  the  Order  of  Battle,  and 

Parade  of  a  Battalion  and  Regiment. 

6.  Formation  of  a  Column. 

7.  Inftrudions  for  marching ;  fronting,  oblique,  or  circular. 

8.  General  Preventions  for  the  Management  of  Arms  and  Evolutions. 

9.  Handling  of  Arms. 

10.  Evolutions  to  be  pradifed  on  concluding  the  handling  of  Arms. 

1 1.  General  Advertencies  for  the  Firings. 

12.  Firings  that  fhall  be  made  in  the  Exercifes. 

1 3.  Exercile  of  the  Grenadiers. 

14.  A  Supplement  to  the  Management  of  Arms,  which  ought  to  ferve  for 

all  the  Movements  to  be  executed  in  the  Guards,  Reviews,  Kc. 

Chap.  15. 
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Chap.  1 5,  The  Manner  in  which  the  Officers  are  to  falute  with,  the  Colours  and 
Fufils,  and  to  recover  and  reft  on  them. 

1 6.  A  ready  Method  and  eafy  for  inftruding  the  Army,  and  perfecting  as' 

Regiment  in  it. 

1 7.  Beats  of  Drum  to  direct  the  Command  of  Evolutions. 

18.  Signs  of  Command  with  the  Sword, 

*  ;  i  .  .  .  ;  *  s  /  .  r,  '  »  V  1  *  i  . •  *  •  •  . 

Prcatfe  V, 


■Chap.  1.  Touches  or  Sounds  to  he  ufed  by  the -Trumpets  and  Kettle-Drums  of  the 
Horfe,  in  Garrifon,  Quarters,  and  the  Field. 

2.  Beats  to  be  obferved  by  the  Corps- of  Dragoons.  ' 

3,  . Formation  of • 'Companies1 ;  Diviiion  of  them;  their  placing  of  them, 

and  of  the  Officers  and- Serjeants  of  a  Squadron,  in  the  Order  of  Battle. 
.4.  Subdiviuon  of  a  Squadron  ;  Rules  for  the  Diftance  between,  Ranks  and 
Files  ;  and  the  Meaftue  of  the  Ground  which,  by  Calculation,  is  found" 
fufficient'fcr  any  Number  of  Horfe  in  Order  of  Battle. 

5.  Conduct,  Retreat,  and  Keeping  of  the  Standards,  in  Quarters  and  the 


6.  A  Rule  to  be  followed  for  palling  from  the  Order  of  Battle  to  that  of 

Parade.  V  . 

7.  Order  and  Succeffioii  of  Voices  of  the  Exercife,  Evolutions,  and  Manic- 

bras  which  the  Squadrons  fli all  perform. 

8.  Ru'es  for  forming  the  Picket  with  all  the  Regiment. 

Formation  in  a  Column  by  Piles. 

The  Method  which  the  Corps  of  Dragoons  are  to  obferve  for  the  Addons 
of  Demounting,  chaining  their  Horfes,  going  out  to  form  the  Batta¬ 
lion,  and  returning  by  Squadrons  to  their  Order  of  Battle. 

General  Advertencies  common  to  Horfe  and  Dragoons  mounted. 


9- 

10. 


1 1. 


Treat fe  VI.  Which  comprehends  all  appertaining  to  the  Service  of  a  Garrifon. 


Chap .  i. 


3- 

4* 

5- 

6. 

7* 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1 1. 

12. 


T  '1 

1  g. 

14. 


Authority  of  the  provincial  Captain  General. 

Fund'ons  of  a  Governor  of  a  Place,  and  Succdfion  of  the  accidental 
Command  in  it. 

Fundions  of  the  Kinds  l  ieutenant. 

Ccnfiderations  Ly  which  the  Service  of  a  Garrifon  fn all  be  regulated. 

Fundicns  of  Serjeant  Majors  of  Places,  and  Chiefs  of  the  Corps  in  the 
Service  of  them. 

Formalities  in  Hutting  the  Gates  of  fortified  Places. 

The  Manner  of  giving  the  Watch-Word  and  Orders;  forming  and 
receiving  the  Rounds  ;  and  executing  the  Service  of  patrcling. 

Formalities  in  reconnoitring,  and  opening  the  Gates  of  the  Place. 

Detachments. 

Flow  the  Governors  of  Garrifons  ought  to  expedite  their  Orders  for 
Gunpowder. 

Sr  lutes  which  are  to  be  made  with  a  Place’s  Artillery,  and  Cafes  wherein 
they  are  to  be  obferved. 

The  Manner  to  be  obferved  in  the  Perfecution  and  Apprehenfion  of 
Dderters  ;  and  the  Obligations  of  juftices  for  their  Dilcovery  and 
fafe  Ccndiid. 

Rules  to  be  obferved  in  the  March  of  Troops. 

Ditto  for  regulating  the  quartering  of  Troops  on  their  March. 


Treatlfe 


SPAIN  AND  PORTUGAL. 


Freatife  VII.  Of  the  Field  Service. 

Chap,  i .  The  Affemblage  of  an  Army  provided. 

2.  Gaffes  of  which  the  State  Major  of  an  Army  is  compofed. 

3.  Succeffion  of  the  accidental  Command  of  an  Army,  and  Place  of  the 

general  Officers  and  Brigadiers  in  the  Lines. 

4.  Footing,  Force,  and  Service  of  the  Infantry  and  Troops  mounted* 

which  are  to  form  themfelves  in  two  feparate  Corps  for  a  General’s 
Guards  and  Convoy  of  Equipages. 

5.  Functions  of  a  Marfhal  de  Camp,  drawing  up  an  Army,  pitching  of 

Tents,  and  Diftribution  of  the  Ground. 

6.  Functions  of  the  Major  General  of  Infantry. 

7.  Ditto  of  the  Major  General  of  Horfe  and  Dragoons. 

8.  Of  the  Quarter  Mailer. 

9.  Funftions  of  the  commanding  Officer  of  the  Convoys  of  the  Equipages, 

and  the  Order  in  which  thofe  of  the  Army  are  to  march. 
iOi  The  Method  of  encamping,  with  the  Meafures  and  Circumftances. 

11.  Campaign  Service  by  Brigades. 

12.  Diftribution  of  the  Watch-Word,  and  general  Orders. 

13.  The  Manner  of  receiving  the  Round  of  Generals,  and  Officers  of  the 

Day. 

14.  Concerning  Detachments. 

15.  Movement  from  one  Camp  to  another. 

1 6.  Lodging  in  Quarters  or  Cantons,  and  the  Method  of  diftri&uting  the 

Forage  in  them. 

.1 7.  General  Orders  for  the  Service  of  a  Campaign. 

18,  Fun&ions  of  the  Intendant  and  his  Dependants. 


Freatife  VIII.  Of  Matters  of  fujlice. 

Chap,  1.  Exemptions  and  Pre-eminences  of  the  military  Privileges,  and  Declaration 

of  the  Perfons  who  enjoy  them. 

2.  Cafes  and  Crimes  in  which  the  military  Privileges  are  invalid. 

3.  Cafes  and  Crimes  in  which  the  military  Jurifdidion  takes  Nptice  of 

Offenders  independent  on  it. 

4.  Caufes  wftofe  Examination  correfponds  to  the  Captain  General  of  the 

Provinces. 

5.  The  Ordinary  Council  of  War. 

6.  Council  of  War  of  General  Officers. 

7.  Crimes  whole  Cognifance  appertains  to  faid  Council. 

8.  Of  the  Auditor  General  of  an  Army  in  Campaign,  and  of  thofe  in  a 

Province. 

9.  Of  the  Formalities  to  be  obferved  in  the  Degradation  of  a  delinquent 

Officer. 

ic.  Crimes,  military  and  common,  and  Penalties  that  correfpond  to  them. 

11.  Of  Wills. 

A  Royal  Edid  on  Challenges  and  Duels  is  annexed  to  the  preceding  Ordinances, 
wherein  H.  C.  M.  declares,  that  neither  the  Maledidions  of  the  Church,  nor  the 
Laws  of  the  Kings  his  Anceftors  having  been  fufficient  to  baniffi  the  deteftable 
Ufe  of  Challenges  and  Duels,  notwithftanding  their  Contrariety  to  natural  Right, 
and  derogatory  from  the  Refped  due  to  his  royal  Authority,  by  the  fuppofed  ag¬ 
grieved  Perfon’s  affuming  to  himfelf  the  Power  of  taking  Satisfaction,  which  he 
ought  to  folicit  by  a  Recourfe  to  the  King  or  his  Minifters,  and  not  fuffer  himfelf 
to  be  deceived  by  the  falfe  Conceptions  of  Honour,  and  illufive  Notions  that 
the  flighting  this  Method  of  Revenge  plainly  demonftrates  a  defective  \  alour ; 

Vol.  I.  7  L  as 
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as  if  the  Spanifb  Nation  wanted  to  acquire  the  Credit  of  Valiant  by  Means  fo  ugly, 
criminal,  and  abominable,  after  fo  many  Conquefts,  Bloodfhed,  and  Lives  facrificed 
for  propagating  the  Faith,  Glory  of  their  Kings,  and  Credit  of  their  Country ; 
and  though  I  ought  (his  Majefty  fays)  to  expect  from  the  Obedience  and  Love 
of  my  Vaffals,  and  particularly  of  the  Nobility,  that  they  will  adhere  to  this  new 
Declaration  of  my  royal  Will,  in  Deteftation  of  the  faid  Crime  ;  but  if  any  one 
fhould  difregard  thefe  my  royal,  juft,  and  paternal  Intentions,  I  declare,  firft,  by 
this  unalterable  Law,  that  the  Challenge  and  Duel  is  always  to  be  had  and  efteemed, 
in  all  my  Kingdoms,  as  an  infamous  Crime  ;  and,  in  Confequence  thereof,  / 
command ,  that  all  thofe  who  challenge,  thofe  who  admit  of  it,  thofe  who  intervene 
for  Seconds,  thofe  who  are  Bearers  thereof  (knowing  their  Contents),  or  verbally, 
fhall  unpardonably  lofe,  by  faid  Ad,  all  the  Offices,  Rents,  and  Honours  they  en¬ 
joyed  by  my  royal  Favour,  and  be  incapable  of  holding  them  any  more  during 
their  Lives  ;  and  if  they  are  Cavaliers,  or  Knights  of  any  of  the  four  military 
Orders,  they  fhall  be  degraded  from  this  Honour,  and  defpoiled  of  their  Habits ; 
and  if  they  had  any  Commendam  it  becomes  vacated,  and  this  befides  the  Punifhment 
of  a  Traitor,  with  the  Lofs  of  all  his  Effeds,  &c. 

Thus  I  have  finiffied  the  Abftrad  propofed  from  the  Ordinances  for  the  Land- 
Service,  which,  for  the  major  Part,  is  limited  to  the  foie  Titles  of  the  Chapters  ;  and 
this,  I  confide,  will  be  thought  fufficient  on  the  Subjed  :  And  having  complied  with 
all  my  Propofitions  relative  to  Spain ,  except  the  Topography  y  Geography ,  &c.  of  the 
Kingdom,  I  fhall  now  endeavour  to  fulfil  my  Promiffory  Engagements  in  fuch  a 
Manner  as  may  convince  my  Readers  that  the  ftrideft  Application  and  greateft 
Affiduity  have  been  exerted,  to  render  my  Relation  the  moft  perfed  and  complete 
of  any  yet  offered  to  the  Publick  on  the  Subjeds  I  have  treated. 
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